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Abdul  Aziz  ( King  of  Saudi  Arabia ) .    Sec  Ibn  Saud. 
Abdul  Ilah  (Kegent  of  Iraq),  visit  to  U.  S.,  address  by 

Mr.  Phillips,  1036. 
Academ.v  of  Political  Science,  New  York,  X.T.,  addresses : 
Mr.  Haley,  038. 
Mr.  Masou,  616. 
Achesou,  Dean : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Bretton  Woods  proposals,  352,  ^109,  469,  507,  738. 
Economic  policy  for  peace,  507. 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  United  Nations, 

686. 
Lend-lease  act,  proposed  extension,  189. 
Mexican  water  treaty,  statement  before  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  302. 
Designation  as  member  of  Board  of  Foreign   Service 
Personnel  and  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  427. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcasts,  282,  401. 
Act  of  Chapultepec: 
Discussion  of,  525,  550,  693. 
Test,  339. 
Administrative  instruction   (Gen.  Admin.  22)   on  foreign 

aviation  experts,  715. 
Advisory  Committee,   Emergency,    for   Political   Defense. 

3,  53,  304,  925. 
Afghanistan : 
Civil-aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport,  and 

interim  (1944),  acceptance,  968. 
U.S.  Minister   (Palmer),  appointment,  209,  .588. 
Africa.     See  French  North  Africa  ;  French  West  Africa. 
Agreements,  International.     Sec  Treaties. 
Agricultural  experiment  station  in  Guatemala,  agreement 
with  Guatemala    (1944),  supplemental  memorandum 
of  understanding,  874. 
Agricultural   Sciences,   Inter-American   Institute,   conven- 
tion establishing  (1944),  ratification  by — 
Dominican  Republic  (1944),  108. 


Agricultural  workers,  agreement  with — 
Bahamas,  amending  1943  agreement,  460. 
Jamaica  (1044,  1945),  460. 
Newfoundland   (1944),  812. 
Agriculture,  farmer's   stake  in   world  cooperation,    radio 

interview  with  Mr.  Clayton,  620. 
.\guayo,  Jorge,  appointment  as  consultant  to  Library  of 

Congress,  11G8. 
Ahmed  Maher  Pasha    (Prime  Minister  of  Egypt),  dentli, 

nie.ssage  from  Mr.  Grew  to  U.S.  Minister,  304. 
Air  carriers,  U.S.  and  foreign,  application  of  anti-trust 

laws  to  agreements  between,  141. 
.\ir  Coordinating  Committee,  organization  of  (D.O.  1317), 

838. 
Air  law,  international,  private,  article  bv  Mr.  Lalcliford, 

11. 
Air  services  transit  agreement,   multilateral.     See  Civil 

aviatiort. 
Air  transport  agreement,  multilateral.    See  Civil  aviation. 
Airline  monopolies,  opposition  to,  statement  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 614. 
Airlines,   foreign,    consideration    of    requirements    of,    bv 

FEA.  WPB,  and  State  Department.  1089. 
Air-transport   routes,   military,  agreement  with   Canada. 


Air-transport  services,  bilateral  agreement,  U.  S.  with — 
Canada,  text,  305. 
Iceland,  text,  170. 
Ireland,  text,  172. 
Alaska,  death  of  former  Governor  (Riggs),  statement  by 

Mr.  Grew,  107. 
Alcohol   (industrial),  sugar,  and  molasses,  arrangements 
for  purchase  in  Cuba  by  FEA  and  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.,  656. 
Alexander,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Harold,  message  from  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  unconditional  surrender  of  German 
Armies  in  Italy,  865. 
.Vlien  Property  Custodian : 
Annual  report: 

Letter  of  transmittal  from  Custodian  (Markham)   to 

Presid'ent  Truman,  1028. 
Letter   of   transmittal    to   Congress   from    President 
Truman,  1029. 
Functions  and  duties  regarding  German  and  Japanese 
property,  (Ex.  Or.  9567  amending  Ex.  Or.  9095  and 
9193),  1065. 
Aliens  in  Germany  (1939),  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr. 

Billigmeier,  164. 
.Miens  leaving  U.S.,  Federal  regulations  concerning,  087. 
.\l-Koudsi,  Nazem   (Syrian  Minister)  : 
Credentials  as  Syrian  Minister  to  U.S.,  517. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  remarks  on  signing,  681. 
Allen,  George  V.,  designation  in  State  Department,  839. 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  treaty  between  U.S.S.R. 

and  France  (1944),  text,  39. 
Allied  Commission  for  Italy,  remarks  by  acting  president 

(Macmillan),  539. 
.\llied  Military  Government : 
Establishment,  539. 

Venezia  Giulia,  agreement  between  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Yugo- 
slavia regarding,  1050. 
Allied  Representatives  (U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  France),  as- 
sumption of  Supreme  authority  with  respect  to  de- 
feated Germany,  text  of  declaration,  1051. 
Ailing,  Paul  H.,   appointment  as  U.S.  Diplomatic  Agent 

at  Tangier,  1089. 
.\luniinum  Co.  of  Canada,  agreement  with  Metals  Reserve 

Co..  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  698. 
American   Association  for  the  Advancement  of   Science, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  paper  by  Mr.  Boggs,  183. 
American  Chamber  of  Connnerce  in  France,  New  York, 

X.Y.,  .Tddress  hy  Mr.  Cnlbertson,  299. 
American  Labor  Party,  New  York  Coimty  Committee,  New 

York,  N.Y.,  address  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  622. 
.\inerican   Marketing  Association,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   re- 
marks by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
American  republics  (see  also  Commissions;  Conferences; 
Inter-American  system ;  Treaties ;  and  the  individual 
countries)  : 
Axis  aggression,  opposition  to,  annual  report,  in  part, 
1943-44,  of  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Po- 
litical Defense,  53. 
Civil  Aviation  Conference,  significance  of,  address  by 

Mr.  Morgan,  33. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.  from:  Bolivia,  315;  Brazil, 
475,  913,  946;  Chile,  8:34,  873,  932;  Colombia,  692; 
Costa  Rica,  912;  Cuba,  1059;  Dominican  Republic, 
914;  Haiti,  692:  Honduras,  831;  Mexico,  784;  Pan- 
ama, &56;  Peru,  1059;  Venezuela,  1167. 
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American  repviblics— Continued. 

Diplomatic  relations  witli  Argentina,  decision  to  resume, 

670. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 

3,  y,  53,  304,  925. 
Exchange  of  experts  under  travel-grant  program,  64. 
Fellowships  in  teacher  education,  change  in  U.S.  regu- 
lations, 836. 
Green<'offee  ceiling  prices,  request  by  14  coffee-producnig 

countries  for  increase  in,  and  refusal  by  U.S.,  512. 
Inter-American  relations,  addresses  by  Mr.  IJoal,  90,  708. 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs,  request  of  Argentina  for 
meeting  of,  letter  from  Secretary  Stettinius  to  Pan 
American  Union,  91. 
Non-recogjiition   of  governments  established   by   force, 
resolution  of  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense,  9. 
Radio  broadcast  on  America's  good  neighbors,  o47. 
Americans  United  for  World  Organization,  Wilton,  Conn., 

address  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  580. 
Amir  Faisal   (Viceroy  of  the  Hejaz  and  Saudi  Arabian 
Hinister  for  Foreign  Affairs)  : 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  remarks  on  signing,  682. 
Exchange  of  messages  with  Mr.  Grew  on  declaration  of 
war  against  Axis,  408. 
Amos,  Paul  S.,  article  on  Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  (43. 
Anglo-American  armies,  junction  with  Soviet  forces,  state- 
ments by  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Grew,  808. 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  : 
Results  of  sixth  meeting,  514. 
U.S.  Section,  716. 
Anglo-American  cooperation  for  expansion  of  world  trade, 

remarks  by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement   (1944),  withdrawal  from 

Senate,  63. 
Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement   (1944),  text,  200. 
Anti-trust  laws,  applicability  to  agreements  between  U.S. 

and  foreign  air  carriers,  141. 
Appli  l).v,  Paul  H.,  resigiinrion  as  chairman  of  U.S.  Delega- 

liim  U>  Intcrii:ili(in:il  Wlieat  Council,  79. 
\rnl>  Viiifrican  Aft":iirs,  Institute  for.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.T., 

.•K1.1IVS.S  by  Mr.  Philliiis,  1036. 
Arhitnition,  commercial,  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Argentina  (jre  also  American  republics)  : 

Acting  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  (Anieghino),  mps- 
sage  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  667. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Ibarra  Garcia),  credentials,  912. 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Axis  political  aggression,  attitude  toward,  reported  by 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political   De- 
fense, 53. 
Declaration  of  war  against  Germany  and  Japan: 
Announcement,  538. 

Text    of    decree    and    of    correspondence    with    Pan 
American  Union,  611. 
Diplomatic  relations,  d('ci,«ion  by  American  republics  to 

resume.  670. 
Exports  from  U.S.,  amendment  of  Federal  Regulations, 

713. 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics, 
request  for  meeting,  of,  letter  of  Secretary  Stettinius 
to  Pan  American  Union,  91. 
Pan  American  Union,  correspondence,  4.50,  611. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference  concerning: 
Discussion  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  695. 
Draft  text,  450. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Pri.soners  of  war  convention  (1929),  adherence,  878. 
Red  Cross  convention  (1929),  adherence,  878. 
Vegetable  and  fuel  oils,  exchange  of,  with  U.S.,  1110. 
UNCIO.  admission,  1007. 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Braden),  appointment,  785,  880,  904. 
U.S.  policy  toward,  discussion  in  radio  broadcasts,  548, 
1007. 


Armistice: 

U.K.  and  U.S.S.U.  with  Finland  (1944),  text,  261. 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  with  Hungary,  text,  83. 
Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish,  designation  in  Slate  Depart- 
ment, 68. 
Art  Advisory  Committee,  report  of  meeting.  259. 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  authorization  to  prescribe 
and   issue   regulations,   orders,   and   instructions  for 
Foreign  Service  (D.O.  1310),  428. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs,  OflSce  of: 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on,  sec- 
retariat, transfer  from  Office  of  Econumic  Affairs 
(D.O.  1305),  148. 
"Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest",  transfer  to,  462. 
A.ssociation  of  American  Colleges,  annual  meeting,  Atlantic 

City,  N.J.,  address  by  Mr.  MacLeish,  47. 
A.syluiu,  Bulgarian  political  leader,  1(J23. 
Asylum  to  war  criminals : 

Denial,  by  neutral  countries,  190,  482. 
Resolutions  of  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace  concerning,  texts,  344,  S47. 
Athens,  inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens,  service  for,  160. 
Athlone,  Earl  of  (Governor  General  of  Canada),  visit  to 

U.S.,  506. 
Atrocities,  German: 
Aliens,  164. 

Displaced  persons,  491,  953,  1014. 
Jews,  164,  499,  960. 
Prisoners  of  war,  683,  811. 
Australia : 

Treaties,  ag^'eements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

068. 
Marine  transportation  and  litigation,  with  U.S.,  621. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  accession,  941. 
Sanitary   convention   for   aerial    navigation    (1944), 

accession,  941. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 
purposes  (1944),  accession,  628. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  .576. 
Austria : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  492. 
U..S.  policy  toward,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew.  397. 
Automotive  traffic,  regulation  of  inter-American,  conven- 
tion on  (1943),  ratification  by  Brazil  (1944),  108. 
.\viation  (see  also  Civil  aviation)  : 

Military  air-transport  routes,  agreement  with  Canada, 

309. 
Military-aviation  mission,  agreement   with  Guatemala, 
signature,  309. 
Avila  Camacho,  Manuel  (President  of  Mexico)  : 
Address  at  Mexico  City  conference,  273. 
(Correspondence,  with  President  Roosevelt  on  Mexican- 
American  Commission  for  Economic  Affairs,  155. 
Avila  Camacho,  Maximino,  death,  messages  from  President 

Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Grew,  252. 
Awa  Maru  (ship),  sinking  of: 
Exchange  of  communications  between  U.S.  and  Japan 

regarding,  1033. 
Report,  692. 

Safe-conduct  for  transport  of  relief  supplies  for  Allied 
nationals  interned  in  Far  East,  188. 
Axis  countries   (see  also  Germany;  Japan;  Prisoners  of 
war)  : 
Asylum  to  war  criminals  from  : 

Neutral  governments,  attitude  regarding,  190,  482. 

Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  344,  347. 

Declaration   of  war   against.     Sec  Aigentina ;   Brazil ; 

Saudi  Arabia. 
Discussion  of,  on  radio  broadcast,  480. 
Loot   and   assets,   U.S.-U.K.-French  negotiations   with 

Switzerland,  601. 
Loot  and  assets  in  Western  Hemisphere,  resolution  of  f 
Mexico  City  conference,  926.  ' 

Mexico  City  conference,  measures  to  eliminate  Axis  in- 
fluence in  Western  Hemisphere,  article  by  Mr.  Mann, 
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Axis  countries — Continued. 
War  criminals : 

Cliiff  of  Counsel  (U.S.)  for  prosecution  of  Axis  crim- 
inality, appointment  of  Justice  Jackson,  86G. 

Discus-sions  between  U.K.  and  U.S.,  81. 

Pro.secution  of,  reiwrt  from  Justice  Jackson  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  1071. 

Punislimeut  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  154. 

Radio  broadcast  on,  480. 

Resolutions  of  Mexico  City  conference  on  admission 
and  surrender  of,  texts,  344,  347. 

r.abamas,    agricultural    workers,    agreement    with    U.S., 

amending  1!)43  agreement,  460. 
Baker,  George  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  468. 
llalkans.  relief  supplies  for  civilians,  921. 
Hall,  Eric  G.,  appointment  as  visiting  professor  to  Brazil, 

329. 
Bank,  International,  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

See  Bretton  Woods  Proposals. 
Bar  Association,  American,  addresses  by  Mr.  Hackworth 

and  Mr.  Sandifer,  124,  145. 
Bar  A.ssociation.  Boston,  Mass.,  address  bv  Mr.  Eagleton, 

650. 
Bar  Association,  Inter-American,  addresses  by  Mr.  Hack- 

worlli  and  Mr.  Sandifer,  124,  145. 
Barber,  Willard  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Baruch,  Herman  B.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Portugal,  209. 
Baudet,  Pbilipije  (Charge  d'Affaires  of  France),  note  to 

Secretary  Stettinius  on  adherence  by  France  to  United 

Nations  Declaration,  17. 
Baydur,  Hiiseyin  Ragip,  credentials  as  Turkish  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.S.,  775. 
I'.rrhhoefer,  Bernhard  G.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

840. 
B  'Igium : 
•Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Silvereruysl,  credentials,  421. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493,  497,  498. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  air  transit  agreement   (1944),   signa- 
ture, 714. 

Civil  aviation,  convention   (1944),  signature,  714. 

Civil  aviation,   interim  agreement   (1944),  signature 
and  acceptance,  714,  873. 

E\iroiK.:iii  inland  transport,  signature,  910. 

Lend-lease  and  reverse   lend-lease,  with  U.S.,  state- 
ments and  correspondence,  763. 

Monetary  agreement,  ^^^th  U.K.  (1944),  66. 
UXi'KI.  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  609. 
Belt  Ramirez.  Guillermo,  of  Cuba,  report  as  rapporteur 

on  organization  of  San  Francisco  conference,  801. 
Benes.  l-Jlvard   (President  of  Czechoslovakia),  tribute  to, 

from  President  Roosevelt,  599. 
Benninghoff,  H.  Merrell,  designation  in  State  Department, 

427. 
Berle,  .\dolf  A.,  Jr..  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Brazil,  110. 
Bermuda,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on  travel  to,  913. 
Bernadotte,  Count,  of  Sweden,  activities  respecting  Ger- 
man surrender  offer,  863. 
Bilbo,  Theodore  G.    (U.S.   Senator),  exchange  of  letters 

with  Mr.  Grew  on  acceptance  of  civil-aviation  agree- 
ments as  executive  agreements,  1101. 
Billigmeier,  Robert  H..  articles : 
Aliens  in  Germany,  164. 
Jews  in  Germany,  969. 
Blacklist.     See  Blocked  Nationals. 
Blaisdell,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  appointment  as  Chief  of  Mission 

for  Economic  .Affairs,  London,  letter  from  President 

Roosevelt,  440. 
Blakeslee,  George  H.,  designation   in  State  Department. 
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Blocked  countries : 

Accounts  of  U.S.  citizens,  free  operation  of,  642. 
Powers  of  attorney,  provision  for  sending  to,  657. 
Blocked  Nationals,  Proclaimed  List: 
Revision  VIII,  Cumulative  Supplements  5,  6 :  67,  190. 
Revision   IX  and  ("ninulative  Supplements,  1,  2,  3,  4: 
423,  007,  871,  1167. 
Bloom,  Sol,  tribute  to,  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  622. 
Boal,  Pierre  de  L. : 
Addresses : 

Relations  among  the  American  republics,  96. 
Security  and  inter-American  relations,  708. 
Article  on  substance  of  foreign  relations,  243. 
Boards.    See  Commissions. 
Boggs,  S.  W.,  articles : 

Mapping  effects  of  science  and  technology  on   human 

relations,  183. 
"This  Hemisphere",  845,  954. 
Bohan,  Merwin  L.,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Bolivia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
<'ultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  315. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNRRA  (1943),  ratification,  461. 
Bombay,  India,  elevation  to  rank  of  Consulate  General, 

995. 
Bombings  of  Swiss  towns,  statement  by  air.  Grew,  309. 
Bonds.    See  Falsification. 
Bonnet,  Henri : 
Credentials  as  French 
Remarks  on  adherence 
Declaration,  19. 
Booty.     See  Loot. 

Bordeaux,  France,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  110. 
Borton,  Hugh,  article  on  Formosa,  1018. 
Boundaries  in  Europe,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  902. 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  International,  jurisdic- 
tion under  U.S. -Mexican  water  treaty  (1944),  article 
by  Mr.  Clayton,  71. 
Braden,  Spruille : 

Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  547. 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Argentina,  appointment,  785,  880, 
904. 
Bradshaw,  J.  G.,  visiting  professor  to  Colombia,  197. 
Brazil  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Allied  victory,  contribution  to,  telegram  froi 

Truman  to  President  Vargas,  904. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  475,  913.  946. 
Declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  1060. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Relations    (Velloso), 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Automotive    trafBc,    inter-American,    convention    on 

regulation   (1943),  ratification  (1944),  108. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

1008. 
Civil-aviation  convention    (1044),  1006. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Berle),  appointment,  110. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Florianopolis,  closing,  995. 
Visit  of  Acting  Foreign  Minister  (Velloso)  to  U.S.,  410. 
Visiting  professors  from  U.S.,  208,  32.0,  381,  386,  644. 
Bread-rationing  for  Italy,  29. 
Bretton  Woods  conference : 

Message  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  on  proposals 

of,  220. 
Resolution  on  enemy  assets  and  loot,  implementation  of 
by  Switzerland,  601. 
Bretton  Woods  Propo.sals  for  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  for  International  Bfink  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development : 
Addresses:  Mr.  Acheson,  3.52,  409,  469.  507,  73S:  M"r. 
Clayton,  430.  476.  079:  Mr.  Mason.  616:  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  580;  Mr.  Taft,  578,  826;  Mr.  Young,  376. 
Discussion : 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline,  .562. 
Radio  broadcast.  402. 


President 
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Bretton  Woods  Proposals — Continued. 

Message  of  President  Koosevelt  to  Congress,  220. 
.Stutemeut  by  Mr.  Stettinius,  096. 
Bridgeiwrt   (Conn.)  Peace  Council,  address  by  Mr.  T:ift, 

Hid. 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  assignment  to  U.S.  Embassy  at  Chung- 
king, 1G9. 
Brown,  Courtney  C,  designation  In  State  Department,  17G. 
Bucaramanga,  Colombia,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  0!).j. 
"Building  the  Peace" : 

Foreign  ^Vffairs  Outlines,  5'>8. 

State  Department  radio  broadcasts,  S2,  237,  282.  3.54,  4i)l, 
441,  480,  547,  629. 
Bulgaria : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493. 

Inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens  in,  252. 

Protection  of  political  leader  (Dimitrov)  by  U.  S.  Reiv 

resentative  at  Sofia,  1023. 
Restoration  of  communications  facilities,  546,  1078. 
Bunn,  Charles,  address  on  legal  policy  for  trade,  142. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  letter  to  President  Truman  from 
Director    (Smith)    ou   lend-lease  appropriation   esti- 
mate, 1062. 
Butler,  George  H.,  designation  in  State  Department.  5S8. 
Byelorussian    Soviet    Socialist    IJepublic,    membership   in 
United  Nations: 
Letter  from  President  Truman  to  Secretary  Stettinius, 

806. 
Question  concerning,  530. 
Statements  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  60O,  1007. 
Byrne.s,  James  F..  Director  of  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Ri'converslon,  448. 

Cale,  Edward  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Californiii,  University  of,  degree  conferred  ou  Secretaiy 

Stettinius,  859. 
Camagiley,  Cuba,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  1089. 
Canada : 

Allied  victory,  exchange  of  messages  between  Presideii; 

Truman  and  Prime  Minister  King,  90;5. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Pearson),  credentials.  174. 
Civil  aviation,  discussions  with  U.S..  110,  160. 
Combined  Boards,  joint  statement  with  U.S.  and  U.K. 

on  decision  to  maintain,  120. 
Governor  General  (Earl  of  Athlone),  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  President.  662. 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense.  Canada-U.S..  dis- 
position of  U.S.  defense  facilities  in  Canada,  162. 
Prime  Minister  (King),  message  of  condolence  on  death 

of  U.S.  President,  662. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  air-transport  services,  hll:iter.Tl.   with 

U.S.,  test,  305. 
Civil-aviation   agreements:    air    trimsit    and    inleiiiii 

(1944),  acceptance.  67,  16i),  ]!)8. 
Defense  facilities,  disposition  of,  with  U.S.    (1944). 

text,  1B2. 
Double  taxation  and  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion,  with 

U.S.   (1944),  ratification,  199.  42.3. 
Extraterritorial  rights  in  China,  relinquishment,  witli 

China    (1944),  ratificatlnn.  6.37. 
Fourth  Protocol,  with  U.S.S.R.,  for  proviswm  of  nnv 

supplies,  723. 
Military  air-transport  routes,  with  U.S.,  W9. 
Mutual  aid,  with  India  (1944),  32. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944).  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerliil  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation.  729. 
Visit  of  Governor  General    (Karl  of  Athlone)    to  U.S., 

506. 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  (King)  to  President  Roosevelt. 
434. 
Care.v,  Jane  Perry  Clark,  article  on  displaced  popiilatlons 
in  Europe  in  1944  with  particular  reference  to  Ger- 
many, 491. 


Cargo  availability  for  Argentina,  amendment  of  Federal 

Regulations,  713. 
Caribbean   Commission.     See  Anglo-American   Caribbean 

Commission. 
Carr,  Robert  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  386. 
Cartels : 

Barriers  to  international  trade,  statement  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 933. 
Discussion  of,  in  radio  broadcast,  407. 
Provision  against,  in  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas, 

613. 
Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  348,  452. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  598. 
Carter,  Clarence  E.   (editor  of  "Territorial  Papers"),  ar- 
ticle on  publication  of  documentary  records  of  U.S. 
territories,  1109. 
Caster,  Kenneth  E.,  visiting  professor  to  Brazil.  386. 
Center  for  International  Understanding,   San  Francisco, 

Calif.,  address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  .507. 
Central  America.     See  American  republics  and  the  indi- 
vidual countries. 
Central  Secretariat  of  Secretary's  Staff  Committee  and 
Coordinating  Committee,  change  in  name  from  Joint 
Secretariat  (D.O.  1320).  878. 
Central  Services,  Division  of,  transfer  of  certain  functions 

to  Division  of  Protocol  (D.O.  1321),  994. 
Chalmers,  Philip  O.,  designation  in  State  Deparlment,  ,506. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  address  by  Mr. 

Taft,  955. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Topeka,   Kans.,   addre.ss  by  Mr. 

Holmes,  179. 
Chapln.   Seidell,   designation   in    State   Di-partnient,    840, 

1017. 
Chapul  tepee.  Act  of,  339,  .525,  550,  693. 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations : 
Interim  arrangements,  text,  1142. 

Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice:  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Court,  text,  1134. 
Text,  1119. 
Charts.     See  Maps  and  charts. 
Cherbourg  consular  district,   inquiries   on    I'.S.   citizens. 

service  for,  268. 
Child,  Charles,  designation  in  State  D^'p.-irtment,  111. 
Chile  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Ambassador,  note  and  remarks  on  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration. 231,  2.35. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  8.34,  873.  9:!2. 
Nitrogen,   synthetic,   dLsjiosal   and  operation   of  plants, 

discussions  with  U.S.  Government,  644. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944).  acceptance. 

1057. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942).  adherence.  231. 
Falsification  of  currency,  public-debt  bonds,  and  credit 

documents,  with  Vcvu   lir'o.5),  ratification,  874. 
Financial  agreement,  with  Switzerland  (1944),  ratifi- 
cation by  Switzerland.  .SI  1. 
Naval  mission,  with  U.S..  9i!7. 

Transmission   of  judicial   writs,   with   Peru    (1935), 
ratification.  874. 
UNCIO.  list  of  members  of  Delegation.  730. 
Valdivla.  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  466. 
Visit  of  President  Kios  to  U.  S.,  statement  by  President 

Truman.  10S6. 
Visiting  professors  from  U.S..  35.3,  460. 
China : 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain   (Koo).  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  President.  662. 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  assignment  to  U.S.  Embassy  at  Chung- 
king, 169. 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Generalissimo,  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  663. 
Committee  of  Jurists,  address  by  delegate  Wang  Chung- 
hui,  673. 
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China— Continued. 

Cultural  leadtn-s,  visit  to  U.  S.,  65,  714. 
Cultural-ivhitions  program,  U.S.  technical  experts,  re- 
turn to  U.S.,  107,  461. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  .ioint  amendments  offered  at 
San    Francisco   conference   by   sponsoring   powers, 
851. 
Opium,  limitation  of  production,  exchange  of  notes  with 

U.  S.,  1031. 
Shen-.ven  Chen,  invitation  to  study  in  U.  S.,  385. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transport  and  interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  1057. 
Extraterritorial    rights,    relinquishment    by    Canada 

(1044),  ratification,  637. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO : 
Address  by  Mr.  Soong,  795. 
Delegation,  list  of  members,  609. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure,  (300,  1047. 
Sponsorship,  394. 
Visit  of  Mr.  Jayne,  1166. 
Churchill,  Winston : 
Combined  Boards,  .ioint  statement  with  U.S.  and  Canada 

on  decision  to  maintain,  120. 
Crimea  Conference,  .ioint  report  on,  213. 
Meeting  with  President  Truman  and  Marshal   Stalin, 

statement  by  President  Truman,  1095. 
Okinawa,  U.S.  victory  on,  message  to  President  Truman, 

1151. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  message  from  President  Truman, 

887. 
Warning  to  Germany  against  maltreatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  joint  statement  with  President  Truman  and 
Marshal  Stalin,  811. 
CIXA,  comparison  with  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, article  by  Mr.  Latchford,  411. 
CITEJA    (International   Technical   Committee  of  Aerial 
Legal  Experts),  articles  by  Mr.  Latchford: 
Comparison  with  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, 411. 
Coordination  with  new  international  civil-aviation  or- 
ganizations, 310. 
Creation  and  activities,  11. 
I  'itizens.    See  United  States  citizens. 
<  'itizenship,  cards  of  identity  for  use  on  Mexican  border, 

1069. 
<'iv!c  Commerce  Association,  Jlinneapolis,  Minn.,  address 

by  Mr.  Taft,  534. 
Civil  aviation : 
Acceptance  c/f  agreements  as  Executive  agreements,  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Senator  Bilbo  and  Mr. 
Grew,  1101. 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  organization  (D.O.  1317), 

838. 
Anti-trust  laws,  applicability  to  agreements  between  U.S. 

and  foreign  air  carriers,  141. 
Articles  by  Mr.  Latchford : 

Acceptance  of  agreements  as  executive  agreement.*, 

1104. 
CITEJA,  coordination  with  new  international  civil - 

aviation  organizations,  310. 
Comparison   of  Chicago  aviation   convention    (1944) 

with  Paris  and  Habana  conventions,  411. 
Private  international  air  law,  11. 
Discussions  between  U.S.  and  Canada,  110,  160. 
Foreign  experts,  instructions  regarding  visits   to   U.S. 

(Admin.  Instr.,  Gen.  Admin.  22),  715. 
Foreign-airlines   requirements,   consideration   by   PEA, 

^\■PB,  and  State  Department,  1089. 
Monopolies,  opposition   to,  statement  by  Mr.   Clayton, 

614. 
Provisional    international   organization,    establishment, 
1056. 


Civil  aviation — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  services   transit  agreement    (1944),  acceptances 
and  signatures :  Afghanistan,  968  ;  Belgium,  714 ; 
Canada,  160,  198;  Costa  Rica,  426;  Cuba,  874; 
Czechoslovakia,  873 ;  El  Salvador,  942, 1007 ;  Ethi- 
opia, 478;  Guatemala,  169;  Iceland.  873;  India, 
941;  Liberia,  873;  Netherlands,   108;  New  Zea- 
land,   874;    Newfoundland,    224;    Norway,    160; 
Poland,  644 ;  Turkey,  1058  ;  U.K.,  1057 ;  Union  of 
South  Africa,  10.57 ;  U.S.,  198. 
Air  transport  agreement  (1944),  acceptances  and  sig- 
natures:  Afghanistan,   968;   China,  10.^7;   Costa 
Rica,   426;   Cuba,   874;   El   Salvador,   942,   1057; 
Ethiopia,  478;  Guatemala,  169;  Iceland,  873;  Li- 
beria, 873;  Netherlands,  108;  Turkey,  1058;  U.S., 
198. 
Air-transport    services,    bilateral     agreements,    U.S. 
with— 
Canada,  text,  305. 
Iceland,  text,  170. 
Ireland,  text,  172. 
Convention,  international   (1944)  : 

Letter  of  transmittal  from  President  Roosevelt  to 

Senate,  text,  437. 
Ratifications  and  signatures:  Belgium,  714;  Brazil, 
1006;    Costa    Rica,    426:    Cuba,    874;    Czecho- 
slovakia,  873:   El   Salvador,   942;    Guatemala, 
169 ;  Norway,  169 ;  Poland,  644 ;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1057. 
Report  by  Mr.  Grew  to  President  Roosevelt,  436. 
U.S.  attitude,  198. 
Interim   agreement    (1944),   acceptances   and   signa- 
tures: Afghanistan,  968:  Australia.  968;  Belgium, 
714.  873;  Brazil,  lOOf. :  Caniida.  67:  Chile,  1057: 
Chin.T.  Km":  <',.ininiMn.  Mi''^.  Mr-;  Costa  Rica,  42G; 
Culu,  S7(:   Cz-.li.  -:'..!.-  :,    -:■:   Egypt,  874;  El 
Salvndur,  ;MJ,  l(i.-,T  :   1  T ^  :  Prance,  1057  ; 

Guat.'iiKii:i.  ]r,;i:  ll:ni,.  ii',T;  I. -Kind,  1057 ;  India, 
941;  Iraci.  I(i57;  li-.'lMiia,  siJl:  Lebanon,  1057;  Li- 
beria, 873:  Mexico,  OCS:  Netherlands,  108;  Nc'w 
Zealand,  874;  Norway,  109;  Panama,  942;  Peru, 
9«3S:  Poland.  644;  Portng.al,  1056;  Turkey,  10.^8; 
U.K.,  10.57  :  Union  of  South  Africa,  1057  ;  U.S..  lO.'^. 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 

establisiiment.  1056. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944).  See 
Sanitary. 
Civil  Aviation,  International  Conference: 
Addresses : 
Mr.  Acheson,  511. 
Mr.  Morgan,  33.  701. 
Comparison  of  Chicago  aviation  convention  (1944)  with 
Paris    and    Habana    conventions,    article   by    Mr. 
Latchford,  411. 
List  of  countries  signing  documents  concluded  at,  67, 
1169. 
Civil  strife,  rights  and  duties  of  states  in  the  event  of, 
convention  on   (1928),  ratification  by  Honduras,  874. 
Civilian  internees.     See  Prisoners  of  war. 
Civilian  Supplies.  Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate 

Export  of,  448. 
Civilian  supplies  for  liberated  areas  of  northwest  Europe, 

summary  of  report  of  Mr.  Rosenman,  800. 
Civilian-supply  problems  in  Europe,  article  by  Mr.  Still- 
well,  917. 
Claims  convention,  with  Mexico  (1934),  final  payment  by 

Mexico  of  instalments  due  under,  43. 
Clark,  General  Mark.  mes.?age  from  President  Truman  on 
unconditional  surrender  of  German  armies  in  Italy, 


Clark-Kerr,  Sir  Archibald  (British  Ambassador  to 
U.S.S.R.),  consultation  with  other  Allied  representa- 
tives and  Polish  groups  on  reorganization  of  Provi- 
sional Polish  Government,  1095. 
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Clayton,  Frank  I!.,  article  on  L'.S.-Mexican  water  treaty,  71. 
Clayton,  Williaiu  L. : 

Addresses  and  statements: 

Airline  monopolies,  opposition  to,  614. 

Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  negotiations,  698. 

Bretton  Woods  Proposals  in  post-war  economic  policy, 

439. 
Cartels,  tilS,  933. 

Economic  cooperation  for  peace,  476. 
Farmer's  stake  in  world  cooperation,  620. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  United  Nations, 

689. 
Foreign  economic  policy  of  State  Department,  979. 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 

Peace,  334. 
Small  business,  relation  to  foreign  trade,  698,  760. 
Trade,  private  barriers  to,  613,  933. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  752,  1024. 
U.  S.  telecommunications  facilities,  602. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  401. 
Close,  Ralph  William   (South  African  Minister  to  U.S.), 

death  i.f,  sialciuciit  by  Mr.  Grew,  503. 
Coal,  shortaijf  in  EiU'diK',  922. 
Cochran,  \\  illiam  i'.,  .Jr.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

839. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations : 

Cargo  availability,  shipments  to  Argentina,  713. 
Control  of  persons  entering  and  leaving  the  U.S.,  amend- 
ment respecting  aliens  leaving,  987. 
Fellowships  in  teacher  (education,  change  in  title,  836. 
Cody,  Morrill,  article  on  work  of  cultural-relations  attach^, 

574. 
Coffee,  green,  request  by  14  American  republics  for  increase 

in  ceiling  prices  and  refusal  by  U.S.,  512. 
Cole,  Felix,  appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Ethiopia,  315. 
Collado,  Emilio  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Colombia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  692. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  (Lleras),  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement   (1&44),  signature 

and  acceptance,  9C8,  1057. 
Commercial    agreement   with   Venezuela    (1936),    re- 
newal, 834. 
UNRRA  (1943),  ratification,  478. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Bucaramanga,  closing,  995. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  197. 
Combined  Boards: 

Joint  statement  with  Canada  and  U.K.  on  decision  to 

maintain,  120. 
Relief  for  European  civilians,  reference  of  plans  to,  !lin. 
Representation  on,  461. 

Statement  by  President  Roosevelt  on  decision  to  main- 
tain, 119. 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  designation  of  Mr.  Matthews  as 
representative  of  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee, 
269. 
Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee: 
Relief  plans  referi-ed  to,  917. 
Representative  (Matthews)  designation,  2(i!i. 
Combined  Food  Board,  119. 
Combined  Liberated  Areas  Committee,  establisbnuMil   of, 

919. 
Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board,  119. 
Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  119. 
Comit(5    International    Technique    d'Experts    .Turidiques 

Afiriens.    See  CITEJA. 
Commerce,  Baltimore  Association  of,  address  bv  Mr.  Bunn, 

142. 
Commerce  Department,  joint  announcement  with  State 
Department,  French  Supply  Council,  and  FEA  on 
re.sumption  of  private  export  trade  to  French  North 
and  West  Africa,  832. 
Commercial  agreement,  Colombia-Venezuela  (1936),  re- 
newal, 834. 


Commercial  agreements,  provisional,  Egypt  with— 
Ireland  (1930),  extension,  978. 
United  Kingdom  (1930),  extension,  978. 
Commercial  arbitration  in  the  treaties  and  agreements  of 

the  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Commercial  aviation  convention  (1928),  comparison  with 
1919  and  1944  conventions,  article  by  Mr.  Latchford, 
411. 
Commercial  Policy,  Division  of,  establishment  of  Foreign 

Trade  Branch  in  (D.O.  1303),  68. 
Commercial  Policy,  OflBce  of: 

Establishment  and  functions  (D.O.  1306),  176. 
Name  changed  to  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 
(D.O.  1312),  402. 
Commi.ssion  on  Post-War  Economic  and  Social  Problems, 
established  by  Mexico  City  conference,  discussion  by 
Miss  Parks.  734. 
Commissions,  committees,  etc.,  international : 
Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense,  3,  53.  .304,  925. 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  514,  716. 
Art  Advisory  Committee,  259. 

Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  U.S.  and  Mexico,  71. 
CITEJ.\   (International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial 

Legal  Exijerts),  11,  310,  411. 
Combined  Boards,  119,  461,  919. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  52,  301,  475,  .545,  772. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense, 

3,  53,  304,  925. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  United  Nations,  225, 

599,  685. 
Inter-Agency   Committee  to  Coordinate  Export  of  Ci- 
vilian Supplies,  448. 
Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  .\dvi.sory  Com- 
mittee, 92,  732. 
Inter-American  Judicial  Committee,  194. 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee,  li>4. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Itefugees,  4."i2. 
Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, 1.5.5. 
Office  of  education,  932. 

Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense.  Canada-U.S.,  1<<2. 
Political  Dpfen.'ie.  Advisory  Committee  for.  3.  .53,  304,  925. 
Post-War  Economic  and  Social  Problems.  734. 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 

1056. 
Reparations  Commission,  434,  807,  931. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  108, 128, 161. 
War  Crimes  Commission,  United  Nations.  123,  1.54.  483, 

1073. 
Wheat  Council,  79. 
Committee  of  Jurists.    See  Jurists,  Committee  of. 
Commodities  Division,  consolidation  with  War  Supply  and 
Resources  Division  and  establishment  of  new  Com- 
modities Division  (D.O.  1319),  839. 
Commodity    ,\^'rcenicnt.s,    U.S.    policy   regarding,   address 

by  Mr.  Il.ilcy,  i«8. 
Commodity  Credit  Cnrporation,  Cuban  sugar  crop,  arrange- 
ments to  purchase,  (5.56. 
Conmionwealth  Club  of  California,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 

address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  469. 
•  'ommunications.    See  Postal:  Telecommunications. 
Conference  of  Private  Organizations  on  the  Bretton  Woods 
Proposals,  Washington,  D.  C,  address  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son   3.52 
Conferences,   congresses,   etc.      (nee   also   name   of   con- 
frrcnrr)  : 
International : 

Civil   Aviation,  33,   67.  310.   411,  436,  511.  701,  1169. 
Crimea  Conference,  213,  321.  393,  530,  600,  864. 
Food  and  Agriculture,  United  Nations,  225. 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  60.  192,  273.  277,  3.33,  339,  393,  398,  400, 
449,  525,  547,  613,  624. 670,  675,  6.03.  732,  924, 1035. 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference   (3d),  054. 
Jurists,  Committee  of,  533,  643,  668,  672,  759. 
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Conferences,  Congresses,  etc. — Continued. 
International — Continued. 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, 3,  91,  194,  732,  925. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  108,  128,  161. 
Telecommunications,  386,  500. 

United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zation, 214,  217,  223,  253,  382,  394,  433,  435,  441, 
530,  576,  600,  605,  608,  650,  669,  724,  789,  851,  903, 
928,  949,  1007,  1043,  1119,  1103. 
United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference, 

220,  352. 
UNRRA  Council,  third  session,  1114. 
National : 
Books  for  Devasted  Libraries,  366. 
Congress,  U.S. : 

All-American    Flag   Line   bill    (S.   326)    statement   by 
Mr.  Clayton  before  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  614. 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement  (1944),  withdrawal  from 

Senate,  63. 
Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of  congressional  relations, 

duties,  993. 
Dougliton   bill.     See  Trade   Agreements  Act,   renewal. 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  statement  by 

Mr.  Acheson  on  Bretton  Woods  Proposals,  409. 
Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee : 

Food   and   Agriculture   Organization   of  the   United 
Nations,  statements  by  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, and  Secretary  Stettinius,  685. 
Lend-Lease  act,   statement  by  Mr.  Acheson  on  pro- 
posed extension,  189. 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  let- 
ter from   Secretary   Stettinius  on   shipping  under 
lend-lease  agreement  with  France,  500. 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,   statement  by  Mr. 
Plitt  on  prisoners  of  war  and  Red  Cross  conven- 
tions, 809. 
House   of   Representatives,   new   members,   support   of 

President,  181. 
House    Ways    and    Means    Committee,    statements    by 
Secretary  Stettinius,  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  Mr.  Taft  on  renewal  of  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
748.  905. 
-    Legislation,  listed.  110.  209.  269,  316,  388,  428,  466,  518, 
588,  716,  785,  840,  881,  914,  946,  995,  1039,  1090. 
Lend-Lease : 

Appropriation   estimate,  letter  from  President  Tru- 
man to  Speaker  of  House,  1061. 
Reports    (18th    and    19th),    letters    of    transmittal, 

317,  952. 
U.  S.  and  France,  letter  from  Secretary  Stettinius  on 
shipping,  500. 
Lend-Lease  Act,  extension  : 

Statement   by   Mr.    Acheson   before   House   Foreign 

Affairs  Committee,  189. 
Statement  by  the  President  on  signing,  773. 
Messages  from  President  Roosevelt: 
Anglo-American    oil    agreement,    withdrawal    from 

Senate,  63. 
Annual  message,  22. 
Bretton  Woods  Proposals,  220. 

Civil  aviation  convention,  letter  of  transmittal,  437. 
Crimea  Conference,  report  on,  321. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  531. 
United   Nations   Interim   Commission   on   Food   and 

Agriculture,  transmittal  of  first  report,  536. 
UXRRA,  2d  quarterly  report,  letter  of  transmittal, 
684. 
Messages  from  President  Truman  : 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  report  of,  letter  of  trans- 
mittal. 1029. 
Japan,  plans  for  victory  over,  999. 
Lend-lease  report   (19th),  letter  of  transmittal,  952. 
President  Truman's  first  address,  721. 
Presidential  succession,  1150. 
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Congress,  U.  S.— Continued. 

Military  training,  compulsory,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew 

before  Postwar  Military  Policy  Committee,  1063. 
O'Malioney   bill,    S-11,   statement  by   Mr.   Clayton   on 

agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  933. 
Philippine  independence  (S.  J.  Res.  93),  statement  on 

by  President  Truman,  867. 
Publications,  listed,  44,  110,  209,  269,  316,  388,  428,  466, 
518,  588,  657,  716,  785,  840,  881,  914,  946,  995,  1089, 
1090. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Aviation   Subcommittee 
of,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton  concerning  All-Ameri- 
can Flag  Line  bill  (S.  326),  614. 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  statements  by  Mr.  Clayton 
and   Mr.   Taft  on   renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  1024,  1079. 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee,    statements    by 
Mr.  Stettinius,  Mr.  Acheson,  and  Mr.  Grew  on  Mexi- 
can water  treaty,  122,  302,  303. 
Senate  Interstate  (IJommerce  Committee,  statement  by 
Mr.  Clayton  on  telecommunications  facilities,  602. 
Senate  Judiciary   Committee,   subcommittee  of,   state- 
ment by  Mr.  Clayton  on  cartels,  933. 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  statements  by  Mr. 

Clayton,  698;  760. 
Senate  special   committee   investigating  petroleum   re- 
sources and  subcommittee  of  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, statement  by  Mr.  Clayton  on  cartels,  933. 
Senators,  new,  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  supporting 
United  Nations  Organization,  and  statement  by  Mr. 
Grew,  121. 
Trade  agreements  act,  renewal : 

House  passage,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  955. 
Senate  approval,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1149. 
Statements  before  House  and  Senate  committees  by 
Secretary    Stettinius,    Mr.    Clayton,    Mr.   Rocke- 
feller, and  Mr.  Taft,  748,  905,  1079. 
Striking  out  of  bargaining  power  by  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1080. 
UNCIO,  budgetary  problems,  802. 
Congressional  relations.  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of, 

responsibility   (D.O.  1322),  993. 
Consular  oflices.    See  Foreign  Service. 
Consulates  and  Embassies,  U.S.,  surveys  of,  387,  458. 
Continuity  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  statement  by  Secretary 

Stettinius,  1012. 
Control  Council,  for  government  of  Germany : 
Functions,  1054. 
Plans,  214,  480,  900. 
Controls,  Oflice  of,  148. 
Conventions.     See  Conferences  ;  Treaties. 
Cooperative  education,  agreement  with  Ecuador,  438. 
Cooperative   fellowship   program,    second   Peruvian-U.S., 

agreement  for  (1944-1945),  218. 
Coordinator   of   Inter-American   Affairs,   Oflice   of.     See 

Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Openhagen,   Denmark,   opening   of  U.S.   Mission    (later 

Legation),  1032,  1168. 
Coppock,  Joseph  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Cordier,  Andrew  W.,  address  on  functions  of  peace  and 

security  Organization,  253. 
Corliss,  James  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Costa  Rica  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.  S.,  912. 
Gift  of  property  to  U.S.,  1167. 
President  (Picado),  message  of  condolence  on  death  of 

U.S.  President,  664. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  426. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  426. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Visiting  professors  from  U.S.,  208,  938. 
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Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International : 
Article  by  >lr.  Kvans,  52. 
Fourth  meeting,  301. 

Lists  of  delegates,  475,  545. 
Resolution  on  international  collaboration,  772. 
World  supplies,  .lata,  773. 
Council  for  a  Liisihi;;  Peace,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  address 

by  Mr.  IlnlnifS,  727. 
Council  (111    FmviKii   Uclations,  Chicago,   111.,  address  by 

Secretary  StiMtiiiius,  ■'I'Xi. 
Council  on  Forcina  K.hiiic.Hs,  New  York,  N.  T.,  address 

by  Secretary  Stctliiiius,  CO."). 
Court  of  Justice,  Inteniali'inal.     See  International  Court 

of  Justice. 
Coville,  Cabot,  article  on  Formosa,  1018. 
Cox,  Oscar,  statement  on  resolution  of  Mexico  City  con- 
ference on  problems  of  looted  and  enemy  proiierty, 
350. 
Credentials.     See  Diplomatic  representatives  in  the  U.S. 
Credit  documents.    See  Falsification. 
Crime.    See  War  criminals. 
Crimea  Conference : 
List  of  participants,  213. 
Membership  in  United  Nations  by  two  Soviet  republics, 

proposal,  600. 
Message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  on,  321. 
Message  to  Cordell  Hull,  216. 

Polish  question,  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  IOCS. 
Repatriation  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war,  Soviet  allega- 
tions concerning,  864. 
Report,     by     President     Roo.sevelt,     Prime     Minister 

Churchill,  and  Marshal  Stalin,  213. 
Report,  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  393. 
Representation   in   General  As.sembly  of  proiiosed   Or- 
ganization, statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  600. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  217. 

Trusteeship  principle,   statement   by   Secretary   Stetti- 
nius, 600. 
U.S.S.R.,  request  for  three  votes  in  Assembly  of  tJnited 

Nations  Organization,  530. 
Voting  procedure  in  Security  Council : 

Discussion  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1047. 
Proposed  text,  394. 

Statement  of  Secretary  Stettinius,  600. 
Croats.     See  Yugoslavia. 

Crowley,  Leo  T.  (Foreign  Economic  Administrator),  joint 
statements  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  agree- 
ments with  France,   Belgium,  and   the  Netherlands, 
363,  765,  876. 
Cuba  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Appointment  of  Cuban  librarian   (Aguayo)   as  consul- 
tant to  Library  of  Congress,  1168. 
Closing  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Camagiiey,  10S9. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  1059. 
Minister  of  State  (Cuervo),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Sugar,  molasses,  and  industrial  alcohol,  arrangements 
for  purchase  by  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  and  by 
FEA,  656. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  874. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  874. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
Visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius  to  Habana,  397. 
Culbertson,  William  S.,  address  on  economic  policy,  299. 
Cultural    cooperation     {see    also    American    republics; 
China)  : 
English  as  a  foreign  language,  article  by  Mr.  Pierson, 

453. 
Exchange  of  experts  among  American  republics  under 

travel-grant  program,  64. 
Peruvian-U.S.  cooperative  fellowship  program,  second, 

218. 
Scholarship  opportunities  in  U.S.  for  Korean  students. 
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Cultural  cooperation — Continued. 

Visiting  professors  from  U.S.  to:  Brazil,  208,  329,  381, 

386,   644;   Chile,   353,    460;   Colombia,   197;   Costa 

Rica,    208,    938;    Honduras,    lliiS;    Mexico,    197; 

Paraguay,  314. 

Cultural-relations  attach^,  work  of,  article  by  Mr.  Cody, 

574. 
Currency.     See  Falsification. 
Currie,  Lauchlin : 

Economic  negotiations  with  Switzerland  regarding  Ger- 
man assets  and  imports,  128,  601. 
Resignation,  1108. 
Czeclioslovakia : 

Anniversary  (6th)  of  Nazi  invasion,  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Stettinius,  438. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Embassy  at  Prague,  1089,  1096. 
President  Bene§,  tribute  from  President  Roosevelt,  599. 
Telecommunication  services,  restoration,  1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation   agreements :   air   transit   and   Interim 

(1944),  signature  and  acceptance,  873. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  signature,  873. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577,  730. 

Darlington,  Charles  F.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

176. 
Davies,  Joseph  E.,  special  mission  to  London  for  President 

Truman,  953. 
Davis,  Monnett  B. : 

Appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Denmark,  1089. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  111,  840. 
Davis,  Nancy  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  387. 
Davis,  Nathaniel  P.,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942)  : 

Adherence  by:  Chile,  231;  Ecuador,  231;  Egypt,  373; 
France,  17 ;  Lebanon,  575,  682 ;  Paraguay,  231 ;  Peru, 
231 ;  Saudi  Arabia,  682 ;  Syria,  575,  681 ;  Turkey,  373  ; 
Uruguay,  294 ;  Venezuela,  292. 
Ceremonies  on  signing,  17,  234,  292,  373,  681. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Savage,  504. 
Defense,   Permanent   Joint   Board   on,   Canada-U.S.     See 

I'ermanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense. 
Defense  aid.    See  Lend-lease. 
Defense  Board,  Inter-American,  draft  resolution  of  Jlex- 

Ico  City  conference,  text,  400. 
Defense  facilities   in  Canada,  disposition   of,   agreement 

with  Canada   (1944),  text,  162. 
de  Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles : 

Invitation  to  meet  President  Roosevelt  in  Algiers,  291. 
Message  from  President  Truman  on  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, 888. 
Delaplane,  Walter  H.,  appointment  as  visiting  professor 

to  Paraguay,  314  . 
Denmark : 

Anniversary   of   Nazi   attack,   statement   by   President 

Roosevelt,  684. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493. 
Invitation  to  San  Francisco  conference  and  acceptance, 

correspondence,  1048. 
Liberation  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  SijO. 
Oiieuing  of  U.S.   Mission    (later  Legation)    at  Copen- 
hagen, 1032,  1168. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
U.S.  Minister  (Davis),  appointment,  1089. 
Departmental  orders : 

Air  Coordinating  Committee,  organization  (D.O.  1317), 

838. 
Assistant   Secretary  in   charge  of  Congressional   rela- 
tions, responsibility    (D.O.  1322),  993. 
Central  Secretariat,  change  in  name  from  Joint  Secre- 
tariat (D.O.  1320),  878. 
Commodities  Division,  consolidation  with  War  Supply 

and  Resources  Division  (D.O.  1319).  839. 
Consultation   with   returning   Foreign   Service  officers 
(D.O.  1308),  268. 
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Departmental  orders— Continued. 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on,  sec- 
retariat, transfer  from  Office  of  Economic  AfEairs 
to  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs (amendment  of  D.O.  12S0  and  1301  by  D.O. 
1305),  148. 

Financial  and  Development  Policy,  Office  of,  responsi- 
bilities (D.O.  1311).  4G3. 

Foreign  Trade  Branch  in  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  establishment  of  (D.O.  1303),  68. 

"Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest",  transfer  of  secretariat 
(D.O.  1313),  462. 

International  Trade  Policy,  Office  of,  change  in  title 
from  Office  of  Commercial  Policy  (D.O.  1312),  4U2. 

Issuance  of  Foreign  Service  regulations,  orders,  and 
instructions,  authorization  for  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State  (D.O.  1310),  428. 

Reorganization  of  ecoiiomic  offices  (D.O.  1306),  175. 

Reorganization  of  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  (D.O. 
1314),  777. 

Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  Division  of,  change  in  name 
from  Division  of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs  (D.O. 
1323),  1089. 

Special  War  Problems  Division,  functions  (D.O.  1301, 
D.O.  1304),  148. 

Territorial  Studies,  Division  of,  abolition   (D.O.  1309), 


Transfer  of  certain  functions  of  Division   of  Central 

Services  to  Division  of  Protocol  (D.O.  1321),  994. 
Transport  and  Communications  Policy,  Office  of,  change 
in  name  from  Office  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (D.O.  131S),  839. 
War  Areas  Economic  Division,   responsibilities    (D.O. 
1312),  462. 
Despres,  Emile,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Devastated  Libraries,  Conference  on  Books  for,  3G6. 
de  Wolf,  Francis  Colt,  addresses  on  telecommunications, 

133,  250. 
Dickover,    Erie   H.,    address    on   Japanese    war-maciiine, 

240. 
Dimitrov,  G.  M.  (Secretary  General  of  Agrarian  Party  in 
Bulgaria),  protection  of,  by  U.S.  Representative  in 
Sofia,  1023. 
Diplomatic  officer,  death  of,  208. 
Diplomatic  relations  with — 

Argentina,  decision  by  American  republics  to  resume, 

670. 
El  Salvador,  renewal,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  304. 
Finland,  informal,  establishment,  52. 
Japan,  severance  by  Turkey,  20. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  credentials,  40,  41,  42, 

174,  421,  422,  516,  517,  775,  776,  875,  912. 
Displaced  persons  in  Europe,  announcement,  on  inquiries 

for,  953. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  SHAEF  operations  regard- 
ing, 1014. 
Displaced  populations  in  Europe  in  1944  with  particular 

rplerpnce  to  Germany,  article  by  Mrs.  Carey,  491. 
Dominican  Republic  (.see  also  American  republics)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Garcia  Godoy),  credentials,  40. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  914. 
President  (Trujillo  Molina),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  662. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Relations  (Pena  Battle), 
message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President, 
666. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-American  Institute,  con- 
vention on  (1944),  ratification  (1944),  108. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944).  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation.  609. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (McGurk),  appointment,  209. 
Dooman,  Eugene  H. : 

Article  on  Formosa,  1018. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  68. 
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Double-taxation  convention,  U.S.  and— 
Canada  (1944),  199,  423. 
France  (19.39),  proclamation,  38. 
U.K.  197,  334,  834. 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  acceptance  of  invitation  to  serve  as 
adviser  to  U.S.  Delegation  to  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence, 608. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals: 

Addresses:  Mr.  Cordier,  253;  Mr.  Eagleton,  650:  Mr. 
Hackworth,  124;  Mr.  Holmes,  179,  727;  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell,  580;  Mr.  Sandifer,  145;  Secretary  Stettinius, 
855;  Mr.  Taft,  382;  Mr.  Villard,  136;  Mr.  Young, 
376. 
Amendments  to,  offered  by — 
Certain  countries,  903. 
Sponsoring  powers,  text.  851. 
Articles:  Mr.  Boal,  243;  Miss  Fosdick,  295;  Secretary 

Stettinius,  115. 
Basis  for  Charter  of  United  Nations,  394,  396. 
Chart  of  proposed  Organization,  556. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  on  "Building  the  Peace",  5.58. 
General  Assembly : 

Representation  in,  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 

600. 
Text  of  redraft  proposed  at  San  Francisco  conference, 
931. 
International  court  of  justice,  provision  for,  672. 
Main  Street  and  Dumbarton  Oaks,  radio  broadcast  by 

State  Department,  354. 
Mexico  City  conference,  resolution  concerning,  text,  449. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure  in : 
Statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  479. 
Text,  394. 
Statute  of  International  Court  of  Justice,  .533. 
Dunn,   James  Clement,  participant  in   radio  broadcasts, 
441,  480. 

Eagleton,  Clyde,  address  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 

650. 
Earley,  James  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  839. 
Economic  Affairs,  Mission  for,  in  London,  440. 
Economic  Affairs,  Office  of : 
Abolishment   (D.O.  1306),  176. 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on,  sec- 
retariat, transfer  to  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs  (D.O.  1305),  148. 
Economic  and  Social  Council : 
Charter  text,  1127. 

Powers  of.  discussion  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1011. 
Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas : 

Cartels,  and  other  trade  practices,  provisions  relating 

to,  613. 
Discussion  bv:  Miss  Parks.  737;  radio  broadcast,  552; 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  696;  Mr.  Smith,  626. 
Resolution  of  Jlexico  City  conference,  texts,  347,  451. 
Economic  Club,  Detroit,  Mich.,  address  by  Mr.  Clayton,  979. 
Economic  Club.  New  York.  N.Y.,  addresses  by  Mr.  Achcson 

and  Mr.  Taft,  738.  964. 
Economic      Cooperation,      Commission      for,      Mexican- 
American  : 
Exchange  of  letters  between  President  Avila  Camuclio 

and  President  Roosevelt.  155. 
Text  of  final  report  of  the  Commission.  1.57. 
Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on  : 
Appointment  of  chairman   (Clayton),  148. 
Secretariat,  transfer  from  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
to  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 
(D.O.  1305),  148. 
Economics    (see  also   Bretton   Woods   Proposals;    Trade 
Agreements  Act)  : 
Arbitration,  commercial,  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  the  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Basis    for   lasting   peace,    address   by    Secretary   Stet- 
tinius, .593. 
Europe,  rehabilitation,  summary  of  report  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
man,  860. 
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Economics — Continued. 
Foreign  economic  policy,  addresses  and  statements  by 
Mr.  Taft.  129,  382,  534,  578,  826,  905,  942,  9.55,  964, 
1079,  1115. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  to  Coordinate  Export  of  Civil- 
ian Supplies,  creation,  448. 
Inter-American     Financial     and     Economic     Advisory 
Committee: 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  accepting  chairman- 
ship, 92. 
Replaced    by    Inter-American   Economic   and    Social 
Council,  732. 
International  Cotton  Advi-sory  Committee,  52,  301,  475, 

545,  772. 
International  problems,  address  by  Mr.  TounR,  3i6. 
Maintenance  of  economies  of  litierated  countries,  joint 
statement  by   State  Department  and  British  Em- 
bassy, 95. 
Peace,  relation  to,  address  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  580. 
Policy  for  peace,  addresses  and  statements  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  189,  302,  352,  409,  469,  507,  686,  738. 
Post-war  plans,  address  by  Mr.  Culbertson,  299. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  discussion  of  future  rubber  situa- 
tion, 161. 
Special  Economic  Mission,  report  on  work  of,  62. 
Trade,  removal  of  barriers  to,  addresses  and  statements 
by  Mr.  Clavton,  334,  439,  476,  013,  614,  620,  689,  698, 
760,  033,  979. 
Ecuador  {see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador,    letter   and    remarks   on    United   Nations 

Declaration,  231,  235. 
Radiotelephone  circuit  with  U.S.,  opening,  1005. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Declaration   by    United   Nations    (1942),   adherence, 

231. 
Education,  cooperative,  with  U.S.,  438. 
Health  and  sanitation  agreement  with  U.S.   (1942), 

extension,  314,  461. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Eden,  Anthony    (Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Great  Britain)  : 
Address  at  San  Francisco  conference,  799. 
Joint  message  to  Cordell  Hull,  857. 
Edman,    Irwin,    appointment    as    visiting    professor    to 

Brazil,  644. 
Education,  cooperative,  agreement  with  Ecuador,  438. 
Education,  international  (jflHce  of,  letter  from  Mr.  Grew 

to  Sol  Bloom  concerning  formation  of,  932. 
Egypt : 

Death    of   Prime   Minister    (Ahmed   Maher),   message 

from  Mr.  Grew,  304. 
King  Farouk,  meeting  with  President  Roo.sevelt.  289. 
Minister  (Hassan),  letter  and  remarks  on  United  Na- 
tions Declaration,  373,  374. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Civil  aviation,  interipi  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

874. 
Commercial   agreement,  provisional,  with : 
Ireland   (1930),  extension,  978. 
United  Kingdom   (1930),  extension,  978. 
Declaration    by   United   Nations    (1942),    adherence, 

373. 
Foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945,  with  U.  K., 

text,  586. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577. 
Eire.     See  Ireland. 

Eisenhower,  Gen.  Dwight  D.,  U.S.A.,  message  from  Pres- 
ident Truman  on  surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
El  Salvador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Renewal  of  U.  S.  diplomatic  relations  with,  statement 
by  Mr.  Grew,  304  . 


El  Salvador — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 
and   interim    (1944),  signature,  and  acceptance, 
942,  1057. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  942. 
Military  mission,  with  U.  S.,  (1943),  extension,  1030. 
UN'CIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Vice  President   (Vilanova),  message  of  condolence  on 
death  of  U.S.  President,  664. 
Embassies  and  Consulates,  U.S.,  surveys  of,  387,  458. 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense: 
Activities  of,  92,5. 

Annual  report,  in  part,  (1943-44),  53. 
Article  on  organization  and  activities,  3. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  El  Salvador,  initiated  under, 

.301. 
Membership  list,  5. 
Employment.     See  Post-war  plans. 
Knemy  countries,  discussed  in  radio  broadcast,  480. 
Enemy   property    (.see   also   Alien    Property   Custodian), 
resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  statement  by 
Mr.  Cox,  350. 
Engineers  Club  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  address  by  Mr.  Dick- 
over,  240. 
English  as  a  foreign  language,  article  by  Mr.  Pierson,  453. 
Equalitv.    sovereign,    of    peace-loving    nations,    principle 

of,  600. 
Erol.  Orhan  H.  (Charg<5  d'Aflfaires  ad  interim  of  Turkey), 
letter  and  remarks  on  signing  Declaration  by  United 
Nations,  374. 
Escalante,  Di6genes  (Ambassador  of  Venezuela),  remarks 
on   adherence   of   Venezuela   to   the   Declaration    by 
United  Nations,  293. 
Estates.     See  Powers  of  attorney. 
Estonia,  displaced  persons  in  Germany,  493. 
Ethiopia : 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  meeting  with  President  Roose- 
velt, 290. 
Radiotelegraph  circuit  with  U.S.,  opening,  correspond- 
ence between  President  Truman  and  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie,  939,  982. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement   (1944),  text,  200. 
Civil-aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport, 
and  interim  (1944),  acceptance,  478. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  610. 
U.S.  Minister  (Cole),  appointment,  315. 
European  inland  transport: 

Agreement  for  provisional  organization,  signature,  910. 
Conditions,  922. 
Evans,  James  G..  article  on  International  Cotton  Advisory 

Committee,  52. 
Exchange  of  nationals  with — 
Germany,  44,  196,  252. 
Japan,  proposed,  132. 
Executive  agreements  (see  also  Treaties),  acceptance  of 
civil-aviation  agreements  as: 
Article  by  Mr.  Latchford,  1104. 

Exchange  of  letters   between   Senator   Bilbo   and   Mr. 
.  Grew,  1101. 
E.xecutive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy.     See 

Economic  Foreign  Policy,  Executive  Committee  on. 
Executive  orders : 

Alien  Property  Custodian,  functions  and  duties  regard- 
ing enemy  property  ( Ex.  Or.  9567  amending  Ex.  Or, 
9005  and  9193).  1065. 
Foreign  Service  regulations,  Secretary  of  State  author- 
ized to  issue  (amendment  of  Ex.  Or.  9452  by  Ex.  Or, 
9514),  210. 
Foreign  Service  Regulations,  Secretary  of  State  author- 
ized to  prescribe   (Ex.  Or.  9521  amending  Ex.  Or. 
9452  and  9514),  388. 
Office    of   the   Coordinator   of    Inter-American   Affairs, 
change  in  name  of  (Ex.  Or.  9532),  585. 
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Export  Managers'  Club,  New  York,  N.Y.,  address  by  Mr. 

Haley,  &45. 
Extraterritorial  rights  in  China,  relinquishment  of,  agi-ee- 

nient  between  Canada  and  China  (1944),  ratification, 

637. 

Falsification   of  currency,   public-debt  bonds,   and  credit 
documents,  agreement  between  Chile  and  Peru  (1935), 
ratification,  874. 
FAO.     See   Food   and   Agriculture   Organization    of   the 

United  Nations. 
Par  East  (see  also  the  individual  countries)  : 

Formosa,  article  by  Mr.  Doomau,  Mr.  Bortou,  and  Mr. 

Coville,  1018. 
Korea : 

Scholarship  opportunities  in  U.S.  for  students  from, 

1059. 
U.S.  policy  regarding,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1058. 
Okinawa,  U.S.  victory  on,  message  from  Prime  Minister 

Churchill  to  President  Truman,  1151. 
Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  article  by  Mr.  Amos,  743. 
Relief  for  Allied  nationals  interned  in,  32,  188. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in  Philippines,  182. 
Farmer's  stake  in  world  cooperation,  radio  interview  with 

Mr.  Clayton,  620. 
Farouk,  of  Egypt,  meeting  in  Near  East  with  Pi-esident 

Roosevelt,  289. 
FEA.    See  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  investigation  of  leak  of 
secret  material  in  State  Department  and  arrests,  1088. 
Fellowship  program,   cooperative,   second   Peruvian-U.S., 

agreement  for  (1944-1945),  218. 
Fellowships  in  teacher  education  for  teachers  from  other 
American  republics,  U.S.  regtilations,  change  in,  836. 
Fenwick,  Charles  G.,  article  on  Inter-American  Juridical 

Committee,  194. 
Ferguson,  John  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Fetter,  Frank  W. : 
Designations  in  State  Department,  466,  839. 
Remarks  on  Anglo-American  cooperation  for  expansion 
of  world  trade,  501. 
Fifield,  Russell  H.,  article  on  geopolitics  at  Munich,  1152. 
Finance.    See  Bretton  Woods  Proposals ;  Economics. 
Financial  agreements : 

Chile  and  Switzerland   (1944),  ratification  bv  Switzer- 
land, 314. 
France  and  U.K.,  1016. 

Haiti   and   U.S.    (1943),  text  of  supplementary  agree- 
ment (1944),  144. 
Financial  and  Development  Policy,  Office  of: 
Establishment  and  functions  (D.O.  1306),  176. 
Responsibilities  (D.O.  1311),  463. 
Finland  : 
Armistice  with  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R.   (1944),  text,  261. 
Establishment  by  U.S.  of  informal  relations,  52. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Special  Mission  at  Helsinki,  148. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
U.S.  representative  (Hamilton),  appointment,  52. 
Welfare  of  U.S.  nationals  in,  968. 
Fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico   (1942),  extension  of  agree- 
ment (1944),  66. 
Five  Freedoms  agreement.     See  Air-transport  agreement 

vnder  Civil  aviation. 
Flag  Line,  Ail-American,  bill  to  create  ( S.  326) ,  statement 
by  Mr.  Clayton  before  Aviation  Subcommittee,  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  614. 
Florianopolis,  Brazil,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  995. 
Food  and  Agriculture,  United  Nations  Interim  Commis- 
sion, mes.sage  of  President  Roosevelt  to  Congress  trans- 
mitting first  report,  536. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations: 
ArticIe_on  purjwses,  by  Mr.  ToUey  and  Mr.  Stinebower, 

Statements  by : 
Mr.  Acheson,  686. 
Mr.  Clayton,  689. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  599,  685, 
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Food   for  Freedom,   Inc.,   letter  from  President  Truman 

regarding  food-supply  commitments  abroad,  926. 
Pood  for  the  family  of  nations,  article  by  Mr.  ToUey  and 

Mr.  Stinebower,  225. 
Pood  supply,  reappraisal,  joint  statement  by   State  De- 
partment and  British  Embassy,  546. 
Food-supply  program,  draft  resolution  of  Mexico  City  con- 
ference, text,  345. 
Forbes,  John  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Forced  labor.     See  Displaced  persons. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  on  "Building  the  Peace" : 
Freedom — how  can  we  achieve  it,  570. 
Prosperity — how  can  we  promote  it,  562. 
Social  progress — how  can  we  work  for  it,  566. 
War — how  can  we  prevent  it,  558. 
Foreign  Economic  Administration: 

Cuban  molasses  and  industrial  alcohol,  arrangements  to 

purchase,  656. 
Foreign-airlines    requirements,    consideration   of,   with 

WPB  and  State  Department,  1089. 
French  North  and  West  Africa,  joint  announcement  with 
State  Department,  French  Supply  Council,  and  Com- 
merce Department  on  resumption  of  private  export 
trade,  832. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate  Export  of  Ci- 
vilian Supplies,  relation  to,  448. 
Lend-lease    and    reverse    lend-lease    agreements,    joint 
statement  with  State  and  Treasury  Departments  on 
mutual  aid  between  U.S.  and — 
Belgium,  765. 
France,  363. 
Netherlands,  876. 
Letter  from  Administrator,  transmitting  18th  report  to 

Congress  on  lend-lease  operations,  317. 
Relief  of  European  civilians,  reference  of  plan  to   917 
Representation,  440. 

Shipments  to  Argentina,  amendment  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions concerning,  713. 
Foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945,   agreement  be- 
tween U.K.  and  Egypt,  text,  586. 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.,  continuity  of,  statement  by  Secretary 

Stettinius,  1012. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,   Baltimore,  Md.,  address  bv 

Mr.  Boal,  708. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  address  by 

Mr.  Grew,  151. 
"Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1930",  publica- 
tion of  vol.  I,  330. 
Foreign  secretaries  of  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.,  meetings 

of,  during  Crimea  Conference,  216. 
Foreign  Service,  Office  of  the,  reorganization  (D.O.  1314) 

777. 
Foreign  Service,  U.S. : 

Ambassadors,  appointment:  Argentina    (Braden),  785, 
880,  904;  Brazil  (Berle),  110;  Dominican  Republic 
(McGurk),  209 ;  Guatemala  (Kyle),  209 ;  Iran  (Mur- 
ray), 315;  Nicaragua  (Warren),  657;  Panama  (Nor- 
web),     209;     Peru      (Pawley),     1096;     Portugal 
(Baruch),  209;  Turkey   (Wilson),  148. 
Arrest  of  Foreign  Service  officer  by  FBI,  1088. 
Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service,  designa- 
tions, 427. 
Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel,  designations,  427. 
Briggs,  Ellis  O.,  assignment  to  U.S.  Embassy  at  Chung- 
king, 169. 
Consular  offices :  Bordeaux,  France,  opening,  110 ;  Bom- 
bay, India,  elevation  to  rank  of  Consulate  General, 
995;  Bucaramanga,  Colombia,  closing,  995;  Cama- 
giiey,    Cuba,    closing,    1089;    Florianopolis,    Brazil, 
closing,  995 ;  Genoa,  Italy,  opening,  1032 ;  Iquitos, 
Peru,  closing,  1089 ;  Le  Havre,  France,  opening,  315, 
428;   Lyon,   France,   oiiening,   995;    Manila,    P.    I., 
opening,    332.    588;    Milan,    Italy,    opening,    1032; 
Valdivia,  Chile,  closing,  466. 
Consulates,  surveys  of,  387,  458. 

Consultation  of  returning  Foreign  Service  officers  with 
Department  officials  (D.O.  1308),  268. 
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Foreign  Service,  U.S. — Cootinued. 

Cultural-relations  attach^,  work  of,  article  l)y  Mr.  Cody, 

574. 
Diplomatic  Agent   at   Tangier    (Ailing),   appointment, 

1089. 
Economic  Affairs,  Mission  for,  in  London,  appointment 

of  cliief   (Blaisdell),  4-tO. 
Kmbassies  :  Pragiie,  Czechoslovakia,  opening,  1089,  10915 ; 

Kome,  Italy,  opening  as  combined  office,  148. 
Embas.sics  anil  Consnlatcs,  .surveys  of,  list  of  members 

of  Kioups  and  ilincrarics,  3S7,  4.->S. 
Establisiiniiiit  iif  iMfornial  relations  with  Finland,  52. 
Legation  at  CniMiiluigcri,  Denmark,  opening,  11«JS. 
Ministers,    aMioinlmcnt  ;    Alfjhani.stan    (Palmer),    200. 

588;  Denmark  (Duvjsl.  lilV.l ;  Ethiopia  (Cole),  315; 

Hungary   (  SclHjentVl.l  i,  1:^7;  India   (Merrell),  388. 
Missions:   Copenhagen.  DtMimark,   oi>ening,   1032;    Hel- 
sinki, Finland,  opening,  148. 
Personnel,  and  promotions,  readjustment  of,  939. 
Regulations,  orders,  and  instructions: 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  to  prescribe  and  issue 

(D.O.  1310),  428. 
Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  and  issue   (Ex.  Or. 

9514  and  9521  amending  Ex.  Or.  9452),  210,  388. 
Representation  of  foreign  interests,  regulations,  837. 
Representative  in  Finland  (Hamilton),  appointment,  52. 
Representative   in    Hungary    (Sulioenfeld).    arrival    in 


Surveys  of  U.S.  Embassies  and  Consulates,  387,  458. 
Work  of,  discussed  in  radio  broadcast,  G29. 
Foreign  Service  Educational  Foundation,  address  by  Mr. 
Grew     before     School     of     Advanced     International 
Studies,  1145. 
Foreign  Trade  Branch,  establi.shment  in  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy  (D.O.  1303),  fi8. 
Formosa,  article  by  Mr.  Doonian,  Jlr.  Bortou,  and  air. 

Coville,  1018. 
Fosdick,  Dorothy,  article  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 

295. 
Foster,  Carol  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
F'^our  Freedoms,  as  stated  by  President  Roosevelt,  1011. 
Fourth    Protocol,  provision   of  war  supplies  to  U.S.S.R. 

by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada,  723. 
Fowler.    William   A.,   designation    in    State   Department, 

176. 
France: 

Ambassador  to  U.  S.  (Bonnet)  : 
Credentials,  41. 

Message  of  condolence  on   de.ith   of  U.S.   President, 
6(!2. 
Clearing  arrangement  with  Switzerland,  (lOl. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  491,  493,  497,  498. 
Foreign  Minister   (Bidault),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  667. 
French  Supply  Council,  joint  announcement  with  State 
Department,  Commerce  Department,  and  FEA  on 
resumption  of  private  export  trade  to  French  North 
;ind  West  Africa,  832. 
Gaulle.  Gen.  de,  inability  to  meet  President  Roosevelt 

in  Algiers,  291. 
llnstllities  in  Syria  and  Lebanon,  note  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, 1013. 
Import  program,  endorsement  by  U.S.,  90. 
Inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens  in  Cherbourg  area,  service  for, 

268. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Bordeaux,  110. 
Provisional   Consultative   Assembly,    composition,    and 

powers,  872. 
Relations  of  U.S.  with,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  151. 
Relief  supplies  for  civilians,  919. 
Role  in  settlement  of  questions  of  world  and  European 

interest,  statement  by  President  Truman,  927. 
Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  1078. 
Trade,  resumption  of  exports  to  U.S.  through  private 

channels,  plans  for,  691. 
Trade  with  U.S.,  license  relating  to,  813. 


France — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  with  U.S.S.R.  (1944), 

text,  ^. 
Assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  Germany  by  Al- 
lied Representatives,  text  of  declaration,  1051. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  accfeptance, 

1057. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  17. 
Douljle  taxation,  with  U.S.   (1939),  proclamation  by 

President  Roosevelt,  38. 
European  inland  transport,  910. 
Financial,  with  U.K.,  1016. 
Lend-lease,  with  U.S.,  statements  and  correspondence, 

193,  362,  366,  500. 
Refugees,  international  status,  convention  relating  to 
(1933),     cancelation      (1944)      of     denunciation 
(1942),  110. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  10,  109. 
Sanitarv    convention    for    aerial   navigation    (1944), 

10,  109. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 

purposes  (1944),  accession,  628. 
Visa  procedure  for  French  or  U.S.  citizens,  with  U.S., 
81S. 
UNCIO : 

Participation  in,  1009. 

Security  Council,  consultation  on  voting  procedure, 

600. 
Sponsorship,  declination,  394. 
U.S.  Consulates,  ojiening: 
Le  Havre,  315,  428. 
Lyon,  995. 
Frank,  Lawrence  C.,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Frantz,  Harry  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269. 
Free  enterprise,  address  by  Mr.  Taft,  942. 
Freedom — how  can  we  achieve  it  (Foreign  Affairs  Outline 

no.  4),  570. 
Freedom  of  speecli,  including  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 

information.     See  Information. 
French  North  Africa  {see  also  Special  Economic  Mission), 

resumption  of  private  export  trade  to,  832. 
French    Provisional    Consultative  Assembly,  composition 

and  iwwers,  872. 
French  West  Africa,  restmiption  of  private  export  trade 

to,  832. 
Friendship,  mutual  aid  and  post-war  cooperation,  treaty 

between  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia,  text,  774. 
Friendship  rally,   U.S.-Soviet,  New  York,  N.T.,  message 

from  President  Truman,  1017. 
Fund,  International  Monetary.     See  Bretton  Woods. 

Gauge,  John  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  880. 
Garcfa  Arias,  Rodolfo  (Argentine  Charge  d'Affaires),  mes- 
sage to  Director  General  of  Pan  American  Union  on 
declaration  of  war  by  Argentina  against  Japan  and 
Germany,  611. 
Garcia  Godoy,  Emilio,  credentials  as  Dominican  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  40. 
Garland,  Eduardo  (Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Peru), 
letter  and  remarks  on  signing  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion, 233,  236. 
Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles  de: 

Invitation  to  meet  President  Roosevelt  in  Algiers,  291. 
Message  from  President  Trimian  on  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, 888. 
General  Assembly  of  United  Nations : 
Charter  text,  1121. 

Discussion  of  representation,  600,  1007. 
Peaceful  adjustment  of  situations  likely  to  impair  the 
general  welfare,  U.S.  proiwsal  at  San  Francisco  con- 
ference, 854,  Kill. 
Redraft  at  San  Francisco  conference,  text,  931. 
Geneva  conventions.     See  Prisoners  of  war  convention ; 

Red  Cross  convention. 
Genoa,  Italy,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  General,  1032. 
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Geography  and  Cartography,  Division  of,  183,  845,  054. 
Geopolitics  at  Munich,  article  by  Mr.  Fifield,  ll.o2. 
Gerig,  Benjamin,  designation  in  State  Department,  316. 
Germany : 

Aliens  in   (1939),  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr.  Billig- 

meier,  164. 
Allied  armies,  junction  in,  statements  by  President  Tru- 
man and  Mr.  Grew,  SOS. 
Assets  iu  Switzerland,  freezing  of,  601. 
Attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway,  anniversary  of,  state- 
ment by  President  Roosevelt,  684. 
Coal,  shipments  to  Italy,  stoppage,  601. 
Crimea  declarations  on  defeat,  occupation,  and  repara- 
tions, 213. 
Declaration  of  Allied  Representatives  regarding  defeat 

and  assumption  of  authority,  1051. 
Declaration  of  war  by : 
Argentina,  538,  611. 
Saudi  Arabia,  375,  408. 
Disappearance  of  U.S.  citizens  deported  from  occupied 

areas,  577. 
Displaced  persons  in,  491,  953,  1014. 
Exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian   internees 
with  U.S.  and  other  American  republics  via  "Grips- 
holm",  44,  196,  252,  1035. 
Geopolitics  at  Munich,  article  by  Mr.  Fifield,  1152. 
Government  by  Control  Council  of  the  occupying  powers, 

plans  for  U.S.  zone,  900. 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  6th  anniversary,  statement 

by  Secretary  Stettinius,  438. 
Iron  and  steel  industry  of,  in  relation  to  foreign  trade, 

article  by  Mr.  Merlin,  814. 
Jews  in,  1933-39,  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr.  Billig- 

meier,  969. 
Militarism  and  Nazism,  U.S.  intention  to  destroy,  state- 
ment by  Secretary  Stettinius,  1010. 
Nazi  post-war  plans,  discovery  of,  .537. 
Occupation  by  Allied  Representatives : 
Control  machinery,  1054. 

Intention  to  consult  with  other  United  Nations,  1053. 
Plans  for,  214,  480,  900. 
Zones  of  occupation,  900,  1052. 
Political  aggression,  defense  of  Americas  against: 
Annual  report,  in  part,  1943-44,  of  Emergency  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Political  Defense.  .53. 
Article  on  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Politi- 
cal Defense,  3. 
Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian   internees,   warning  by 
President  Truman,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
Marshal  Stalin  against  maltreatment,  811. 
Property  and  loot  in  Western  Hemisphere,  attitude  of 

Mexico  City  conference,  925. 
Property  in  Washington,   transfer  to  U.S.  as  trustee, 

000,  954. 
Publications,  imiwrtation  into,  statement  by  President 

Truman,  926. 
Racial  Germans,  return  to  Reich,  498. 
Reeducation  from  Nazi  influence,  480. 
Representation  of  interests  in  U.S.  by  Swiss  Legation, 

termination,  900,  954. 
Surrender : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Mr.  Grew,  888. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  887. 
President  Truman,  885,  886. 
Armies  in  Italy,  statements  by  President  Truman  and 
Mr.  Grew  and  messages  to  Field  Marshal  Alex- 
ander and  General  Mark  Clark,  865. 
Declaration  by  Allied  Representatives  of  terms,  1051. 
Himmler's  offer,  chronological  account,  863. 
Messages  from  President  Truman  to  high  officials,  887. 
Proclamation  by  President  Truman,  886. 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war : 

Abandonment  of,  in  camps,  assurances,  810,  866. 
Hardships  suffered,  joint  statement  by  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius and  Secretary  of  War,  683. 
Relocation  of  camps  for  military  reasons,  237,  314. 
Sick  and  wounded,  notification  on  exchange,  737. 


Gie,  S.  F.  N.  (South  African  Minister  (o  U.S.),  death,  674. 
Great  Britain.     See  United  Kingdom. 
Greece : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  494. 
Inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens  in  Athens  area,  service  for,  160. 
Relief  supplies  for  civilians,  921. 
Repatriation  of  citizens  via  "Gripsholm",  1035. 
Restoration  of  liberties  to,  exchange  of  messages  be- 
tween   Prime    Minister    Plastiras    and    President 
Roosevelt,  91. 
Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  426, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577,  610. 
Grew,  Joseph  C. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.: 
Allied  armies,  junction  in  Germany,  808. 
Austria,  U.S.,  policy  toward,  397. 
Bombings  of  Swiss  towns,  309. 

Books  for  Devastated  Libraries,  Conference  on    .367. 
Brazilian  declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  1061. 
Briggs,    Ellis    O.,    assignment    to   U.S.    Embassy   at 

Chungking,  169. 
Bulgarian  political  leader,  protection  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative in  Sofia,  1023. 
Compulsory  military  training,  1063. 
Crimea  Conference,  217. 
Deaths : 

Former  Governor  of  Alaska   (Riggs),  107. 
South  African  Minister  to  U.S.  (Close),  503. 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Mexico  (Oumansky),  141. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  adherences,  235,  294, 

375. 
Denmark,  liberation,  850. 

El  Salvador,  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations,  304. 
Europe,  territorial  questions  in,  902. 
FBI  investigation  of  leak  of  secret  material  in  State 

Department  and  arrests,  10S8. 
France,  U.S.  relations  with,  151. 
Freedom  of  information,  1097. 
International  Studies,  School  of,  1145. 
Italy:  formation  of  new  Government  in,  1006,  1149; 
surrender  terms,  182;  territorial  questions  in,  902. 
Japanese  war-machine,  327. 
Korea,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  1058. 
Lend-lease,  940. 

Lend-lease,  joint  statements  with  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  FEA.  on  agreements  with  France  and 
Netherlands,  363,  876. 
Lend-lease  agreements  with  France,  366. 
Manila,   liberation,   and   opening  of  U.S.   Consulate, 

193,  332. 
Mexican   water  treaty,   favorable  report   of   Senate 

Foreign  Relations  Committee,  303. 
Netherlands,  liberation  of,  862. 
New  Year's  Day  message,  31. 
New  York  Times  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  87. 
Norway,  liberation,  904. 

Public   interest  in   proposed   international  Organiza- 
tion, 806. 
Punishment  of  war  criminals,  154. 
Representatives,    new,    letter    on    foreign    policy    to 

President  Roosevelt,  181. 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  message,  4.31. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure  in,  479. 
Senators,  new,  letter  on  foreign  policy  to  President 

Roosevelt,  121. 
Shipping  for  transport  of  civilian-relief  supplies,  219. 
Surrender  of  German  armies  in  Italy,  865. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  888. 
Town  meeting,  as  basis  of  democracy,  835. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  955,  1080,  1149. 
UNCIO,  223. 

War  Crimes  Commission,  United  Nations,  discontinu- 
ance of  services  of  Mr.  Pell,  123. 
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Grew,  Joseph  C. — Continued. 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued. 
Wasliington  Catliedral,  803. 
Yugoslavia,  proposed  united  government,  153. 
Correspondence : 

Senator  Bilbo,  on  acceptance  of  civil-aviation  agree- 
ments a.s  executive  agreements,  1101. 
Bloom,    Sol,    c<incerning   formation    of   international 

office  of  education,  9.32. 
Brazilian  Acting  Foreign  Minister  (Macedo  Soares), 
on  declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Japan, 
1060. 
Coffee,  refusal  of  request  by  American  republics  for 

increase  in  price,  512. 
Deaths : 

Gen.  Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico,  252. 
Egyptian  Prime  Minister  (Ahmed  Maher),  304. 
Lebanese  Foreign  Minister  (Selim  Takia),  51. 
Lloyd  George,  538. 
Declaration  bv  United  Nations,  adherences,  231,  232, 

233,  293,  294,  373,  374,  575. 
Governor  of  California   (Warren)   on  San  Francisco 

conference,  217. 
Italian  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by  Switzer- 
land of  representation  of.  361. 
Lend-lease  agreements  with  France,  362,  366. 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco  (Lapham)  on  San  Francisco 

conference,  218. 
President  Roosevelt,  report  to,  on  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  436. 
Saudi  Arabia,  on  declaration  of  war  against  Axis, 
408. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  354. 
Water   treaty,   U.S.   and   Mexico,   statement   of   Secre- 
tary Stettinius  read  by,  1-2. 
Gripsholm  (ship)  : 

exchange  of  U.S.  and  German  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees   (voyage  of  Jan.-Feb.  1945),  44, 
196,  252. 
Repatriation    of    Italian,    Greek,    and    U.S.    nationals 
(voyage  of  May  31-Aug.  2,  1945),  1035. 
Guatemala  (see  also  American  repuljlies)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Silva  Pefia),  credentials,  42. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Relations   (Toriello),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  (>6S. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agricultural  experiment  station  in  Guatemala,  with 
U.S.    (1914),   supplemental   memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, 874. 
Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  16!). 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944),  signature,  169. 
Military  mission,  with  U.S.,  signature,  978. 
Military-aviation  mission,  with  U.S.,  309. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Kyle),  appointment,  209. 

Habana,  Cuba,  visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius,  397. 
Hackworth,  Earl  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Hackworth,  Green  H.,  address  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals, 124. 
Haile  Selassie  I,  of  Ethiopia : 

Correspondence  with  President  Truman  on  opening  of 
direct    radiotelegraph    circuit    between    U.S.    and 
Ethiopia,  939,  982. 
Meeting  in  Near  East  with  President  Roosevelt,  290. 
Haiti  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  602. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  ratifliation, 

1057. 
Financial,  with  U.S.    (1943),   text  of  supplementary 

agreement  (1944),  144. 
Rubber    investigations,    cooperative     (1941),    supple- 
mentary agreement  (104J-1945),  199. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 


Haiti— Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Trade-marks,  protocol  on  inter-American  registration 
of  (1929),  denunciation  (1944),  107. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  610. 
Haley,  Bernard  F. : 
Addresses : 

Commodity  agreements,  U.S.  policy,  (538. 
Trade-agreements  program,  645. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Hamilton,  M.iswtll   M.,  appointment  as  U.S.  representa- 
tive in  Finl.nid.  -<2. 
Hanson,  Hal.ldii',  dcsij^nation  in  State  Department,  994, 
Harriman.  \V.  Avcii'll,  consultation  with  other  Allied  rep- 
resentatives and  Polish  groups  on  reorganization  of 
Provisional  Polish  Government,  1095. 
Harrington,  Julian  F.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

1017. 
Harrison,  Earl  G.,  appointment  as  U.S.  representative  on 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  452. 
Hartley,  Robert  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  209. 
Hassan,  M.   (Egyptian  Minister),  letter  and  remarks  on 

signing  Declaration  by  United  Nations,  375. 
Health,  sanitation,  and  food-supply  programs,  draft  reso- 
lution of  Mexico  City  conference,  text,  34.5. 
Health  and  sanitation  agreement     with  Ecuador  (1942), 

extension  (1944-1945),  314,  461. 
Helsinki,  Finland,  opening  of  U.S.  Special  Mission,  148. 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  386, 

839. 
Henry,  R.  Horton,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Hilton,  Howard  J.,  Jr.,  article  on  commercial  arbitration 

in  the  treaties  and  agreements  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  890. 
Himmler,    Heinrich.    surrender    offer,    chronological    ac- 
count, 863. 
Hiss,  Alger : 

Designation  in  State  Department,  316,  657. 
Letter  to  Danish   Foreign  Minister  inviting  Denmark 
to  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization, 1040. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  3.54. 
Secretary-General  of  San  Francisco  conference,  801. 
Hiss,  Donald,  designation  in  State  Department,  387. 
Holmes,  Julius  C. : 
Addresses : 
UNCIO,  727. 

U.S.  responsibilities  for  victory  and  peace,  179. 
Appointment    as   chairman   of   Committee   on    Occupa- 
tional Deferments,  269. 
Designation  as  chairman  of  Board  of  Foreign  Service 
Personnel  and  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign 
Service,  427. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast.  629. 
Honduras  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  S31. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-American  Institute,  con- 
vention on    (1944),  ratification,  656. 
Rights   and   duties   of  states   in    the   event   of  civil 

strife  (1928).  ratification,  874. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  610. 
Vi-siting  professor  from  U.S.,  appointment,  1168. 
Hooker,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

839. 
Hopkins,  Harry,  special  mission  to  Moscow  for  President 

Truman,  953. 
Hosi  Maru   (ship),  transport  of  relief  supplies  to  Allied 

nationals  interned  in  Par  East,  32,  188. 
House  of  Representatives.    See  Congress,  U.S. 
Hovde,  Bryn  J. : 

Address  on  youth  of  world  and  problem  of  peace.  487. 
Statement  at  Art  Advisory  Committee  meeting,  259. 
HufC,  Clay  G.,  visiting  professor  to  Mexico,  197. 
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Hull,  Cordell : 

Crimea  Conference,  message  from  participants,  21G. 
Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  statement  on,  G62. 
Decoration  by  Peruvian  Government,  1151. 
UNCIO : 
Excliange  of  letters  with  Secretary  Stettinius,  72fi. 
Joint  message  from,  857. 
Human  rights.  Charter  of  United  Nations,  provisions  for, 

statements  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  928,  1011. 
Hungary  : 

Armistice  with  U.  S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.,  text,  83. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  494. 
U.S.  Representative  (Schoenfeld)  : 
Appointment,  127. 
Arrival  in  Budapest,  9G8. 
Huston,  Cloyce  K.,  designation  in  State  Department,  1172. 


Ibarra  Garcia,   Oscar,   credentials  as  Argentine 

sador  to  U.S.,  912. 
Ibn  Saud  (King  Abdul  Aziz  of  Saudi  Arabia)  : 

Declaration   of  war  against  Axis,   letter  to   President 

Roosevelt,  375. 
Meeting  in  Near  East  with  President  Roosevelt,  290. 
Iceland : 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs   (Thors),  message  of  con- 
dolence on  death  of  U.S.  I?resident,  667. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

107S. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air-transport  services,  with  U.S.,  text,  170. 
Civil-aviation  agreements: 

Air  transit  and  air  transport  (1944),  signature,  873. 
Interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance,  1057. 
ILO.     Sec  International  Labor  Organization. 
Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and 

Professions,  address  by  air.  MacLeish,  238. 
India : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  Aviation  agreements:   air  transit  and   interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  941. 
Mutual  aid,  with  Canada  (1944),  32. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 
purposes  (1944),  accession  by  India,  858. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Bombay,  elevation  to  rank  of  Con- 

.sulate  General,  995. 
U.S.  Minister  (Merrell),  appointment  of,  388. 
Information,  freedom  of: 
Address  by  Mr.  Grew,  1097. 
Article  by  Miss  Wright,  1099. 
Press,  letter  from  President  Truman  to  Mr.  Forrest, 

1144. 

Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure 

at  San  Francisco  conference,  statement  by  Secretary 

Stettinius,  435. 

Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  343,  451. 

Institute  of  World  Economics,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  remarks 

by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate  Export  of  Civilian 

Supplies,  creation,  448. 
"Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest",  transfer  of  secretariat 

(D.O.  1313),  462. 
Inter-Allied   Governing  Authority,   occupation   of  Berlin, 

1052. 
Inter-American   Affairs,   OflSce   of.     See   Office   of   Inter- 
American  Affairs. 
Inter-American  automotive  traffic,  convention  on  regula- 
tion of  (1943),  108. 
Inter-American    Conference    on    Problems    of    War    and 
Peace : 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  text,  339. 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. :  President  Avila  Camaeho 
(Mexico),  273;  Mr.  Clayton,  334;  Mr.  Cox,  350;  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  675,  693 ;  Secretary  Stettinius,  277,  333, 

Appointment  of  Secretary  Stettinius  as  U.S.  Delegate,  61. 
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Inter-American  Conference — Continued. 

Argentina,  fulfilment  of  criteria  stated  in  resolution  on, 

670. 
Articles:  Mr.  Mann,  924;  Mr.  Munro,  525;  Miss  Parks, 

732 ;  Mr.  Smith,  624. 
Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas,  provisions  against 

cartels,  613. 
Message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  President  of  Con- 
ference (Padilla),  273. 
Pan  American  Union,  publication  of  report  of  Director 

General,  1035. 
Plans,  60. 

Radio  broadcast,  discussion  in,  547. 
Radio  statement  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  61. 
Report  of  Secretary  Stettinius  on  return  from,  393. 
Resolution,  Mexican,  on  loot  and  enemy  property,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Cox,  350. 
Re.solutions : 

Discussion  of,  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  693. 
U.S.,  texts  of  drafts,  339,  341,  343,  400,  449. 
UNCIO,  attitude  toward,  449,  525,  694. 
U.S.  Delegation,  192. 
Inter-American  Defense  Board : 
Address  by  Mr.  Otterman,  2.56. 
Draft  resolution  on  continuance,  400. 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council,  created  at 
San  Francisco  conference,  discussion  by  Miss  Parks, 
732. 
Inter-American      Financial      and      Economic     Advisory 
Committee : 
Remarks  by   Mr.   Rockefeller   on   accepting  chairman- 
ship, 92. 
Replaced  by  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, 732. 
Inter-American   Institute   of  Agricultural    Sciences,   con- 
vention on  (1944),  108,  656. 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee : 
List  of  members,  195. 

Organization  and  activities,  article  by  Mr.  Fenwiek,  194. 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee.     See  Inter-Ameri- 
can Juridical  Committee. 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference  (3d),  preparations  for, 

954. 
Inter-American  relations.    See  American  republics. 
Inter-American  system : 

Charter  of  world  organization,  relation  to,  statements 

by  Secretary  Stettinius,  930,  949,  1009. 
Mexico  City  conference,  resolution  concerning,  article 

by  Mr.  Munro,  525. 
Relation  to  world  organization,  address  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, 675. 
Reorganization  of,  resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference, 
341,  694. 
Inter-American   University,   convention   on    (1943),   rati- 
fication by  Venezuela  (1944),  175. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  appointment 

of  Mr.  Harrison  as  U.S.  representative,  452. 
Interim  agreement  on  international  civil  aviation.     See 

Civil  aviation. 
Interim    Arrangements    Concluded    by   the   Governments 
Represented   at   the   United   Nations   Conference   on 
International  Organization,  text,  1142. 
Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture.     See  Food 
and  Agriculture,  United  Nations  Interim  Commission. 
Inter-Mountain    Mining   and    Economic   Association,   ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Taft,  129. 
International  agencies,  related  to — 
Economics,  listed,  565. 
Problems  of  freedom,  listed,  573. 
Social  progress,  listed,  509. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

See  Bretton  Woods  Proposals. 
International     Civil     Aviation      Conference,      see   Civil 

aviation. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  301,  475. 
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International  Court  of  Justice : 
Addresses  on   by   Secretary   Stettinlus  and   others  at 

meeting  of  Committee  of  Jurists,  672. 
Charter  text  and  annexed  Statute,  1132,  113-1. 
Statute,  drafting  of,  by  Committee  of  Jurists,  533,  759. 
International  Labor  Organization,  preparations  for  27th 

conference,  article  by  Mr.  Wiesman,  424. 
International  Monetary  Fund.    See  Bretton  Woods  Pro- 
posals. 
International  OfiBce  of  Public  Health,   Paris,  temporary 

performance  of  duties  by  UNRRA,  10,  109,  941. 
Inlernaticmal  peace  and  security  organization.     See  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals ;  United  Nations. 
International  Technical   Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Ex- 
perts.   See  CITEJA. 
International  Trade  Policy,  Office  of,  change  in  name  from 

Office  of  Commercial  Policy  (D.O.  1312),  462. 
Internment.     See  Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees. 
Iquitos,  Peru,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate,  1089. 
Iran : 

.\cting  Foreign  Minister  (Homayoundjah),  messiige  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Murray),  appointment,  315. 
Iraq : 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement,   (1944),  acceptance, 

1057. 
Regent   (Prince  Abdul  Hah),  visit  to  U.S.,  1036. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  delegation,  730. 
Ireland : 
Ajsylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
President    (Hyde)    and   Prime  Minister    (De  Valera), 
messages  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President, 
664. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air-transport  services,  with  U.S.,  fext,  172. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

941. 
Commercial     agreement,     provisional,     with     Egypt 
(1930),  extension,  978. 
Ireland,  Philip  W..  designation  in  State  Department,  716. 
Iron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  in  relation  to  foreign 

trade,  article  by  Mr.  Merlin,  814. 
Italy : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Tarchiani)  : 
Credentials,  422. 

Message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President.  662. 
Bread  rationing,  29. 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  494,  498,  500. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Embassy  as  combined  office.  148. 
Relief  supplies  for  civilians,  921. 
Repatriation  of  citizens  via  "Gripsholm,"  1035. 
Representation  of  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by 

Switzerland,  361. 
Supply  program,  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius  on 

inquiries  relating  to  U.K.  and  U.S.  policies,  29. 
Surrender  of  German  armies  in,  865. 
Surrender  terms,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  182. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

871,  1078. 
UNRRA  agreement  for  relief,  signature  and  summary 

of,  543. 
U.S.  Consulates  at  Genoa  and  Milan,  opening,  1032. 
U.S.  policy  toward  new  Government  in,  statements  by 
Mr.  Grew,  1006,  1149. 
Italy,  Allied  Commission   for,  remarks  by   acting  presi- 
dent  (Macmillan),  539. 

Jackson,  Robert  H.  (Justice  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Chief  of  Counsel  for  prosecution 
of  Axis  criminality,  statement  by  President  Tru- 
man, 866. 
Report  to  President  on  prosecution  of  Axis  war  crim- 
inals, 1071. 
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Jackson,  Wayne  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269. 
Jamaica,  agricultural  workers,  agreement  with  U.S.  (1944), 

460. 
Japan : 

Addresses  by — 

Mr.  Diekover,  on  war-machine,  240. 
Mr.  Grew,  on  war  with,  327. 
"Awa  Maru",  sinking  of: 
Exchange  of  communications  with  U.S.,  1033. 
Report,  602. 

Safe-conduct  for  transport  of  relief  supplies  to  Allied 
nationals  in  Far  East,  188. 
Declaration  of  war  against : 
Argentina,  538,  611. 
Brazil,  1060. 
Saudi  Arabia,  375,  408. 
Exchange  of  nationals  with  U.S.,  proposed,  132. 
Formosa,  article  by  Mr.  Dooman,  Mr.  Borton,  and  Mr. 

Coville,  1018. 
Internee  camps,  reciprocal  visits,  with  U.S.,  attitude, 

191. 
Korea,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew, 

1058. 
Naval  ratio,  established  by  Washington  treaty  of  1922, 

attitude,  330. 
Neutrality  pact,  with  U.S.S.R.  (1941),  denunciation  by 

U.S.S.R.,  811. 
Okinawa,  U.S.  victory  on,  message  from  Prime  Minister 

Churchill  to  President  Truman,  1151. 
Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  article  by  Mr.  Amos,  743. 
Relief  supplies  for  Allied  nationals  in  Far  East,  attitude, 

32,  188. 
Representation  of  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by 
Spain,  exchange  of  notes  between  State  Department 
and  Spanish  Embassy,  649. 
Severance  of  relations  with,  by  Turkey,  statements  by 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Stettinius,  20. 
Western  Hemisphere,  interests  in,  attitude  of  Mexico 
City  conference,  925. 
Jayne,  Horace  H.  F.,  visit  to  China,  1166. 
Jews: 

Jews  in  Germany.  1933-39,  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr. 

Billigmeier,  969. 
Treatment  in  Germany,  164,  499. 
Johnston,   Feltnn   M.,   designation   in   State  Department, 

994. 
Joint  Secretariat  of  Secretary's  Staff  Committee  and  Co- 
ordinating Committee.    See  Central  Secretariat. 
Judicial  writs,  transmission  of,  agreement  between  Chile 

and  Peru  (1935),  ratification,  874. 
Juridical  Committee,  Inter-American.    See  Inter-American 

Juridical  Committee. 
Jurists,  Committee  of : 
Addresses : 

Sir  Michael  Myers,  of  New  Zealand,  673. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  672. 
Wang  Chung-hui,  of  China,  673. 
Meetings  of,  533,  643,  674. 
Message  of  condolence  on  death  of  President  Roosevelti 

668. 
Statute  of  International  Court  of  Justice,  drafting  of, 
533,  759. 
Justice,  International  Court  of.     See  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

Kauffmann,  Henrik  de  (Danish  Minister  to  U.S.),  state- 
ment on  acceptance  of  invitation  to  Denmark  to  take 
seat  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1049. 

Kelly,  Helen  G.,  article  on  international  mails  during  war- 
time, S68. 

Kennedy,  Donald  D.,  designation  in  State  Department, 
1116. 

Khalid  el-Azm  (Syrian  Acting  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs), correspondence  with  Mr.  Grew  on  adherence  of 
Syria  to  Declaration  by  United  Nations,  575. 
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Kiug,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  (Prime  Minister  of  Canada)  : 
Combined  Boards,  joint  statement  with  U.S.  and  U.K. 

on  decision  to  maintain,  120. 
Exchange  of  messages  with  President  Truman  on  Allied 

victory,  903. 
Visit  to  President  Roosevelt,  4S4. 
Knox,  Charles  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  4QQ. 
Komendatura,  occupation  of  Berlin,  1052. 
Korea : 

Scholarship  opportunities   in   U.S.   for   students   from, 

1059. 
U.S.  policy  regarding,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  1058. 
Kurth,  Harry  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  209. 
Kyle,  Edwin  Jackson,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Guatemala,  209. 

Lapham,  Roger  D.    (Mayor  of  San  Francisco),  arrange- 
ments for  San  Francisco  conference : 
Exchange  of  messages  with  Mr.  Grew,  218. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  435. 
Lares,  Arturo  (Venezuelan  Counselor  of  Embassy),  letter 
to  Secretary  Stettinius  on  adherence  by  Venezuela  to 
United  Nations  Declaration,  292. 
Larkin,  Frederick,  designation  in  State  Department,  840. 
Larsen,  Emmanuel  S.,  arrest  for  unauthorized  use  of  secret 

information,  1088. 
Latchford,  Stephen,  articles  by : 
Acceptance   of   civil-aviation   agreements   as   executive 

agreements,  1104. 
Comparison  of  Chicago  aviation  convention  with  Paris 

and  Habana  conventions,  411. 
Coordination  of  CITEJA  with  new  international  civil- 
aviation  organizations,  310. 
Private  international  air  law,  11. 
Latin  America.     See  American  republics  and  the  individ- 

iial  countries. 
Law,  Richard,  British  Minister  of  State,  discussions  In 
Washington  on  maintenance  of  economies  of  liberated 
countries,  95. 
Le  Havre,  France,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  315,  428. 
Lebanon : 

Death  of  Foreign  Minister    (Selim  Takla),   statement 

by  Mr.  Grew,  51. 
Foreign  Minister   (Pharon),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Hostilities  in,  note  from  U.S.  Government  to  Provisional 

French  Government,  1013. 
Invitation  to  San  Francisco  conference,  576. 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Malik),  credentials,  776. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement,  (1944),  ratification, 

1057. 
Declaration   by   United   Nations    (1942),    adherence, 
575,  682. 
Legislation.    See  Congress,  U.  S. 
Lend-lease : 
Agreements  with — 

Belgium,  statements  and  correspondence,  763. 
France,  statements  and  correspondence,  193,  362,  366, 

500. 
Netherlands,  statement,  876. 
Appropriation  estimate,  letter  from  President  Truman 

to  Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives,  1061. 
Appropriation  estimate,  letter  to  President  Truman  from 

Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (Smith),  1062. 
Joint  statements  of  State  and  Treasury  Departments 
and  FEA  respecting  mutual  aid  between  U.S.  and— 
Belgium,  765. 
France,  363. 
Netherlands,  876. 
Report  of  operations  (18th),  letter  of  transmittal  from 

Administrator  of  FEA  to  Congress,  317. 
Report  of  operations  (19th),  letter  of  transmittal  from 

President  Truman  to  Congress,  952. 
Statements : 
Mr.  Grew,  940. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  596,  940. 


Lend-lease — Continued. 

U.S.S.R.,  exchange  of  messages  on  3d  anniversary  be- 
tween Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  and  Secretary 
Stettinius,  1162. 
Lend-Lease  Act,  extension  of : 
Mr.  Acheson  on  proposed,  189. 
President  Truman,  on  signing,  773. 
Lepers,  American  Mission  to,  address  by  Mr.  Villard,  136. 
Letters  of  credence.     See  Diplomatic  representatives  in 

U.S. 
Lewis,  Samuel,  credentials  as  Panamanian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  516. 
Liberated  areas: 

Accounts  of  U.S.  citizens  in,  free  operation  of,  (U2. 
Austria,  U.S.  policy  toward,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  397. 
Crimea  declaration  on  liberated  Europe,  215. 
Denmark,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  850. 
Europe,   northwest,  civilian  supplies  for,   summary  of 

report  of  Mr.  Rosenman,  860. 
Europe,  problems  of  civilian  supply,  article  by  Mr.  Still- 
well,  917. 
Greece,  restoration  of  liberties  to,  exchange  of  messages 
between  Prime  Minister  Plastlras  and  President 
Roosevelt,  91. 
Italy : 
Allied  Commission  for  Italy,  remarks  by  acting  presi- 
dent (Macmillan),  539. 
Bread  rationing,  29. 
UNRRA  agreement  for  relief,  543. 
Maintenance  of  economies  of,  joint  statement  by  State 

Department  and  British  Embassy,  95. 
Manila,  P.I.,  193,  332,  588. 
Netherlands,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  862. 
Non-military  traffic  in,  regulations,  30. 
Norway,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  904. 
Philippines : 

Funds,  transmission  to  U.S.  citizens  in,  408,  968. 
Manila,  193,  332,  588. 
Repatriation  of  U.S.  citizens  from,  427. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in,  182. 
Radio  broadcast  on,  441. 
Liberated  Areas  Committee,  Combined,  establishment  of, 

919. 
Liberia : 

Civil- Aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport,  and 

interim  (1944),  acceptance,  873. 
Secretary  of  State  (Dennis),  message  of  condolence  on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  610. 
Visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius  to,  219,  291. 
Librarians,  responsibility  of,  in  shaping  post-war  world, 

address  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  9S3. 
Libraries,  Devastated,  Conference  on  Books  for  : 
Announcement  of  plans,  366. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Grew,  367. 
Library    of    Congress,    appointment    of    Cuban    librarian 

(Aguayo)  as  consultant,  1168. 
Liechtenstein,  Prince  Franz  Joseph,  message  to  President 

Truman  on  death  of  President  Roosevelt,  664. 
Liuchiu  Islands,  including  Okinawa,  article  by  Mr.  Amos, 

743. 
Livesey,  Frederick,  designation  in  State  Department,  387. 
Lloyd  George,  David,  death,  telegram  from  Mr.  Grew,  538. 
Lockhart,  Oliver,  designation  in  State  Department,  486. 
Loot  seized  by  the  enemy : 

Mexico  City  conference,  attitude  350,  926. 

Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference,  statement  by  Mr. 

Cox,  350. 
Switzerland,  action  to  prevent  secretion  of,  601. 
Lubin,  Isador : 

Appointment  as  Associate  to  Mr.  Pauley  on  Reparations 
Commission,  statement  by  President  Truman,  807. 
Appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Reparations  Commis- 
sion, statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  434. 
Luthringer,  George  P.,  designation  in  State  Department, 
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Luxembourg : 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  497. 
Prime  Minister  (Bech),  message  of  condolence  on  death 

of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,   restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

European  inland  transport,  signature,  910. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary   convention   for   aerial    navigation    (1944), 
109." 
•UXCIO,  li.st  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Lyon,  France,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  995. 

Macedo  Soares,  Jos6  Roberto  de  (Acting  Foreign  Minister 
of  Brazil),  exchange  of  messages  with  Mr.  Grew  on 
declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Japan,  1060. 
MacLeish,  Archibald : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Association  of  American  Colleges,  annual  meeting,  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  47. 
Human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  (in  Foreign 

Affairs  Outline),  570. 
Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 

and  Professions,  238. 
United  Nations  Information  Board,  100th  session,  21, 
U.S.-Soviet  relations,  950. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcasts,  282,  354,  401,  441,  480, 
547,  629. 
Macmilian,  Harold   (Acting  President  of  Allied  Commis- 
sion for  Italy),  remarks  on  Allied  Commission,  539. 
Mails.    See  Postal  service. 
Main   Street   and   Dumbarton   Oaks,   radio   broadcast  by 

State  Department,  354. 
Maintenance  and  development  of  the  internal  economies 
of  the  American  republics,  draft  resolution  of  Mexico 
City  conference,  text,  349. 
Malik,  Charles  (Lebanese  Minister)  : 

Credentials  as  Lebanese  Minister  to  U.S.  776. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  remarks  on  signing,  682. 
Manila,  P.I. : 

Message  from  President  Roosevelt  to  President  Osmena 

and  statement  by  Mr.  Grew  on  liberation,  193. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  332,  588. 
Mann,  Thomas  C. : 

Article  on   elimination   of  Axis   influence   in   Western 

Hemisphere,  924. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Maps  and  charts : 

Aliens  in  Germany  (1939),  166. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  chart  of  proposed  Organiza- 
tion, 556. 
Foreign  workers  in  Germany   (1944),  distribution  and 

nation  of  origin,  494. 
Formosa,  1018. 
Geopolitics : 

Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan's  ideas.  German  illustration  of, 

1153. 
Strategic  location  of  Dakar,  German  illustration  of, 
1160. 
Hemispheres,  845,  954. 

Jews,  confessional,  in  Germany,  distribution  (1939),  972. 
Jews  in  Germany,  age  pyramids  of  (1933),  975. 
Liuchiu  Islands,  745. 
Science,  effects   on  history  of  human   relations,   three 

cartograms  illustrating,  184,  185, 187. 

State  Department  organization  (May  1,  194,'i),  898. 

March,  Frank  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  588. 

March  of  Time  broadcast,  remarks  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  61. 

Marine    transportation    and    litigation,    agreement    with 

Australia,  621. 
Markham,  James  E.    (Alien  Property  Custodian),  letter 
to    President    Truman    transmitting    annual    report, 
102S. 
Marks,  Herbert  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 


Mason,  Edward  S. : 
Address  on  world  monetary  stability,  610. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  148,  176. 

Massachusetts  Library  A.ssociation,  Boston,  Mass.,  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Spauldlng,  983. 

Matthews,  H.  Freeman,  designation  as  representative  of 
State  Department  on  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Combined  Cliiefs  of  Staff,  209. 

Maxwell,  James  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 

Mayors,  conference  of,  at  Miami,  address  by  Mr.  Morgan, 

McClintock,  John  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  111. 
McDermott,  Michael  J.,  participant  in  radio  broadcast,  629. 
McGurk,  Joseph  F.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Dominican  Republic,  209. 
Mcintosh,  Kenneth,  designation  in  State  Department,  880. 
Alclvor,  Carlisle  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
McKenna,  James  E.,  designation  in  State  Department,  68. 
Medical  commissions,  establishment  of  under  prisoners  of 
war  convention,  attitude  of  U.S.  and  German  Govern- 
ments, 809. 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

176. 
Merchant  shipping.    See  Shipping. 

Merkling,  Frank  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Merlin,  S.  D.,  article  on  German  iron  and  steel  industry 

in  relation  to  foreign  trade,  814. 
Merrell,    George    R.,    appointment    as    U.S.    Minister    to 

India,  388. 
Metals   Reserve  Co.,   agreement   with   Aluminum  Co.   of 

Canada,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  698. 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  N.Y..  address  by 

Mr.  Clayton,  439. 
Metropolitan  Opera  Rally,  address  by  Jlr.  Grew  broadcast 

on,  223. 
Mexico  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Conference  at  Mexico  City.     See  Inter-American  Con- 
ference. 
Cultural  leader,  vi.sit  to  U.S.,  784. 

Death  of  Maximino  Avila  Camacho,  messages  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Grew,  252. 
Economic  Cooperation,  Mexican-American  Commission 
for: 
Exchange  of  letters  between  President  Avila  Camacho 

and  President  Roosevelt,  1.55. 
Text  of  final  report  of  the  Commission,  157. 
Opium,    limitation    of    production,    exchange   of   notes 

with  U.S.,  911. 
President  Avila  Camacho,  address  at  Mexico  City  con- 
ference, 273. 
Soviet  Ambassador  (Oumansky)  : 
Death,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  141. 
Transportation  of  ashes  by  U.S.  Army  plane  to  Mos- 
cow, 208. 
Summer  .school  of  National  Autonomous  University,  an- 

noucement  concerning,  946. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  acceptance, 

968. 
Claims  convention,  with  U.S.    (1934),  final  payment 

of  instalments  due  under,  43. 
U.S.   Fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico   (1942),  extension 

(1944),  66. 
Water  treaty,  with  U.S.   (1944)  : 
Article  by  Mr.  Clayton,  71. 

Statements  on  ratification:  Mr.  Acheson,  302;  Mr. 
Grew,  303 ;  Secretary  Stettinius,  122,  742  ;  Pres- 
ident Truman,  742. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.,  197. 
Mexico  City.  American  Community  in,  remarks  by  Secre- 
tary Stettinius,  333. 
Mexico  City  conference.     Sec  Inter-American  Conference 

on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 
Miami   (Fla.),  passport  agency,  opening  of,  1070. 
Middle  East  Supply  Center,  relaxation  of  trade  controls 
in  Middle  East,  article  by  Mr.  Winant,  80. 
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Milan,  Italy,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  1032. 

Military   air-transport   routes,   agreement   with    Canada, 

309. 
Military  training,  compulsory,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew, 

1063. 
Military-aviation  mission,  agreement  with  Guatemala,  309. 
Military-mission  agreement,  with — 
EI  Salvador  (1943),  extension,  1030. 
Guatemala,  978. 
Milwaukee  Joint  Committee  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  week, 

address  by  Mr.  Holmes,  727. 
Mineral  resources,  U.S.  concern  with,  address  by  Mr.  Taft, 

129. 
Ministers  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics : 
Argentina,  request  for  meeting  of,  letter  from  Secretary 

Stettinius  to  Pan  American  Union,  91. 
Establishment   of   Inter-American   Financial  and   Eco- 
nomic Advisory  Committee  (1939),  732. 
Inter-American  Juridical  Committee,  relation  to,  194. 
Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee,  relation  to,  194. 
Third  Meeting  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942),  establishment  of 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De- 
fense, 3,  925. 
Minnesota  United  Nations  Committee,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

address  by  Mr.  Taft,  534. 
Mission  for  Economic  Affairs  in  London,  appointment  of 
Mr.  Blaisdell  as  Chief,  letter  from  President  Roosevelt, 
440. 
Missions,  U.S. : 

Economic,  Mediterranean  area,  62. 

Fisheries,  Mexico,  66. 

Military: 

El  Salvador,  1030. 
Guatemala,  978. 
Military  aviation,  Guatemala,  309. 
Naval,  Chile,  067. 
Molasses,  sugar,  and  industrial  alcohol,  arrangements  for 
purchase  in  Cuba  by  FEA  and  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corp.,  656. 
Molotov,  Vyacheslav  M.   (Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  U.S.S.R.)  : 
Address  at  San  Francisco  conference,  796. 
Attendance  at  San  Francisco  conference,  671. 
Consultation  with  Polish  groups  on  reorganization  of 

Provisional  Polish  Government,  1095. 
Lend-lease,  with  U.S.,  exchange  of  messages  with  Sec- 
retary Stettinius  on  3d  anniversary,  1162. 
Messaee  to  Cordell  Hull  from  San  Francisco  conference, 

857. 
Polish  question  and  San  Francisco  conference,  consul- 
tations with  President  Truman,  802. 
Monetary  agreements,  U.K.  and — 
Belgium  (1944),  66. 
Sweden,  585. 
Monetary  Fund,  International.     See  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posals. 
Monnet,  Jean   (French  Commissaire  en  Mission),  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Grew  on  lend-lease  agreements. 

Monopolies,  airline,  opposition  to,  statement  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 614. 

Moore,  R.  Edgar,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 

Mora,  Marcial  (Chilean  Ambassador),  letter  and  remarks 
on  signing  United  Nations  Declaration,  231,  235. 

Morgan,  Stokeley  \V.,  addresses  on  Civil  Aviation,  33,  701. 

Morgenstierne,  Willielm  (Norwegian  Ambassador),  letter 
to  Secretary  Stettinius,  requesting  invitation  of  Den- 
mark to  San  Francisco  conference,  1048. 

Morgenthau,  Henry,  Jr.  (Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  joint 
statements  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  agree- 
ments with  France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, 
363,  765,  876. 

Morln,  Richard  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269. 

Morris,  Corlnne  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  427. 

Moseley,  Harold  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269. 

Mulliken,  Otis  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176, 


Munro,  Dana  G. : 

Article  on  Mexico  City  conference  resolution  concerning 

inter-American  system,  525. 
Designation  Ui  State  Department,  269. 
Murphy,  Robert  D.,  participant  in  radio  broadcast,  480. 
Murray,  Wallace,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iran, 

315. 
Mutual  aid  (see  also  Lend-lease)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Canada  and  India  (1944),  32. 
France  and  U.S.S.R.  (1944),  text,  39. 
Yugoslavia  and  U.S.S.R.,  text,  774. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  exchange  of  notes  establishing 
cash  basis,  769. 
Myers,   Sir  Michael,  representative  of  New  Zealand  on 
Committee  of  Jurists,  address,  673. 

Narcotics.     See  Opium. 

National   Association    of    Manufacturers,    Committee   on 
Aviation  and  Communications,  New  York,  N.Y.,  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Morgan,  701. 
National  Autonomous  University  of  Mexico,  announcement 

concerning  summer  school,  946. 
National  Jewish  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.,  address  by  Mr. 

Taft,  942. 
Nationality.     See  Asylum ;  Displaced  persons ;  Refugees. 
Naval-mission  agreement,  with  Chile,  967. 
Navy  Department,  relation  to  Inter-Agency  Committee  To 

Coordinate  Export  of  Civilian  Supplies,  448. 
Netherlands : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Loudon),  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  663. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  494,  498,  500. 
Liberation,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  862. 
Rubber  study  group,  with  U.S.  and  U.K.,  108,  128,  161. 
Telecommunication    aud    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation  agreements :  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944),  acceptance,  108. 
Euroiiean  inland  transijort,  signature,  910. 
Lend-lease,  joint  statement  by   State  and  Treasury 

Departments  and  FEA,  876. 
Sanitai-y  convention  (1944),  accession,  1038. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  ac- 
cession, 1038. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
Neutral  governments,  denial  of  asylum  to  war  criminals, 

statements,  190. 
Neutrality  Act  of  1937,   enforcement  of  provisions,  dis- 
cussed in  article  by  Mr.  Stuart,  1067. 
Neutrality  pact,  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  (1941),  denunciation 

by  U.S.S.R.,  text,  811. 
New  York  City  schools,  staff,  address  by  Mr.  Boal,  96. 
New  York  Rotary  Club,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address  by  Mr. 

Rockefeller,  693. 
New  York  Times  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  address  by  Mr. 

Grew,  87. 
New  Zealand : 

Acting  Prime  Minister  (Nash),  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Committee  of  Jurists,  address  by  delegate  (M.vers),  673. 
Prime   Minister    (Eraser),    message   of   condolence   on 

death  of  U.S.  President,  663. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation   agreements:   air   transit   and   interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  874. 
Sanitary  convention    (1944),  accession,  1038. 
Sanitary   convention    for   aerial    navigation    (1944), 

accession  with  reservation,  1038. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 
purposes  (1944),  accession,  1017. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577. 
Newfoundland,  agreements : 

Agricultural  workers  (1944),  signature,  812. 

Civil  aviation,  transit  agreement   (1944),  acceptance, 
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Nicaragua   {see  also  American  republics)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  730. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Warren),  appointment,  657. 
Nitrogen,  synthetic,  operation  and  disposal  of,  discussions 

with  Chilean  Government,  644. 
Non-recognitiou  of  governments  established  by  force,  reso- 
lution   on    by    Emergency   Advisory    Committee   for 
Political  Defense  (1943),  9. 
Norway : 
Anniversary  of  Nazi  attack,   statement  by  President 

Roosevelt,  6S4. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  496,  500. 
Haakon  VII,  message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S. 

President,  663. 
Liberation,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  904. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    rostoratit)n, 

107S. 
Treaties,   agreements,   etc. ; 

Civil-aviation   agreements:    air   transit   and   interim 

(1944),  169. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944),  169. 
Euroi^ean  inland  transport,  signature,  910. 
UNCIO : 

Delegation,  list  of  members,  609. 
Invitation  to  Denmark,  letter  from  Norwegian  Dele- 
gation to  Secretary  Stettinius,  requesting,  1018. 
Norweb,  R.  Henry,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 


Occidental  College  Institute  of  Economics  and  Finance, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  address  by  Mr.  Toimg,  376. 
Occupation  of  Germany: 
Berlin,  1052. 
Control  machinery,  1054. 
Intention  of  four  Powers  to  consult  with  other  United 

Nations,  1053. 
Plans  for  214,  480. 
U.S.  zone,  plans,  900. 
Zones  of  occupation,  1052. 
Occupational  Deferments,  Committee  on,  appointment  of 

Mr.  Holmes  as  chairman,  269. 
Occupied  areas,  disappearance  of  U.S.  citizens  deported  by 

Germans  from,  577. 
Odell,  Clarence  B.,  articles : 
Aliens  in  Germany,  164. 
.Tews  in  Germany,  969. 
O'Donnell,  Charles,  address  on  peace  and  economic  pol- 
icy, 580. 
Office  of  Inter-Anieriean  Affairs,   change  in   name  from 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
(Ex.  Or.  9532),  .5S5. 
Office  of  Production  Management,  aluminum  shortage,  698. 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  creation  of 
Inter-Agency   Committee   To   Coordinate   Export   of 
Civilian  Supplies,  448. 
Oil.     See  Petroleum. 
Okinawa,    victory    on,    message    from    Prime    Minister 

Churchill  to  President  Truman,  1151. 
Okinawa  and  the  Liuchius,  article  by  Mr.  Amos,  743. 
Oliver,  Covey  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176,  466. 
Opium,   limitation   of  production   of,   exchange   of   notes 
between  U.S.  and  — 
China,  1031. 
Mexico,  911. 
Orchard,  John  E.,  designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Organization,  international.     Sec  United  Nations. 
Otterman,  Harvey,  address  on  international  regulation  of 

radio,  256. 
Oumansky,  Constantine  (Soviet  Ambassador  to  Mexico), 
and  Mrs.  Oumansky : 
Death,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  141. 
Transportation  of  ashes  by  U.S.  Army  plane  to  Moscow, 
208. 
Overseas  Writers  dinner,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  327. 


Padilla,  Ezequiel  (president  of  Mexico  City  conference)  : 
Message  from  President  Roosevelt,  273. 
Tribute  to,  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  398. 
Palmer,  Ely  E.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Afghan- 
istan, 209,  588. 
Pan  American  Day,  remarks  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  669. 
Pan  American  Society  of  Massachasetts  and  Northern  New 
England,  Boston,  Msiss.,  address  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
675. 
Pan  American  Union: 

Argentine  declaration  of  war  against  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, resolution  of  Governing  Board  and  corre- 
spondence, 61L 
Publication  of  report  of  Director  General  on  Mexico  City 

conference,  1035. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  on  accepting  chairmanship 
of  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  92. 
Reorganization  of,  by  resolution  of  Mexico  City  confer- 
ence, 341,  528,  552,  695. 
Resolutions  by  Governing  Board  : 

Argentine  declaration  of  war  against  Japan  and  Ger- 
many, 611. 
Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  response  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  068,  669. 
Panama  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Lewis),  credentials,  516. 
Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  signature,  942. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  656. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  731. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Norweb),  appointment,  209. 
Paraguay  (see  also  American  republics) : 

Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  231. 
Visiting  professor  from  U.S.  314. 
Parks.  Marion,  article  on  Mexico  City  conference,  732. 
Passport  agency,  at  Miami,  Fla.,  opening,  1070. 
Passport  control,  article  by  Mr.  Stuart,  1066. 
Passport  Division,  activities  described  in  article  by  Mr. 

Stuart,  1066. 
Passports : 

Bermuda,  travel  to,  913. 
Non-military  traffic  on  foreign  air  routes,  30. 
Pauley,  Edwin  W.,  appointment  as  President's  Personal 

Representative  on  Reparations  (Dommission,  807. 
Pawlev,  William  D.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Peru,  1096. 
Peace,  economic  basis  for,  address  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 

593. 
Peace  and  economic  policy,  address  by  Mr.  O'Donnell,  580. 
Peace  and  security  organization,  international.    See  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals ;  United  Nations. 
Pearson,  L.  B.,  credentials  as  Canadian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  174. 
Pell,  Herbert  C,  discontinuance  of  services  on  United  Na- 
tions War  Crimes  Commission.  123. 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice: 

International  Court  of  Justice,  relation  to,  672. 
President  (Guerrero),  message  of  condolence  on  death 
of  U.S.  President,  667. 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense,  Canada-U.S.,  dispo- 
sition of  U.S.  defense  facilities  in  Canada,  162. 
Peru  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Charge  d'Affaires,  letter  and  remarks  on  United  Nations 

Declaration,  233,  236. 
Closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate  at  Iquitos,  1089. 
Cordell  HuU  decorated  by,  1151. 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  1059. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil  aviation,  interim  agreement  (1944),  aproval,  968. 
Cooperative   fellowship  program   with   U.S.,   second 

(1944-1945),  218. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  231. 
Falsification  of  currency,  public-debt  bonds,  and  credit 
documents,  with  Chile   (1935),  ratification,  874. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
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Peru— Continued. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Transmission  of  judicial  writs,  witli  Chile  (1935),  rati- 
ficatiou,  874. 
UNCIO,  accepjance  of  invitation  to,  608. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Pawley),  appointment,  1096. 
Petroleum : 

Anglo-American  oil  agreement  (1944),  withdrawal  from 
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Exchange  for  Argentine  vegetable  oils,  agreement  with 
Argentina,  1116. 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War,  representation,  440. 
Plielps,  Dudley  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  4C6. 
Philippines: 

Pounds,  transmission  to  U.S.  citizens  in,  408,  968. 
Independence,  under  S.J.  Res.  93,  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  867. 
Liberation  of  Manila,  message  from  President  Roose- 
velt to  President  Osmeiia,  and  statement  by  Mr. 
Grew,  193. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Manila,  332,  588. 
President    (Osmeila),  message  of  condolence  on  death 

of  U.S.  President,  664. 
Repatriation  of  U.S.  citizens  from,  427,  867. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  609. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in,  182. 
Phillips,  William: 
Address  at  ceremony  in  honor  of  Regent  of  Iraq  (Abdul 

Ilah),  1036. 
Appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary  of  State, 
840. 
PICAO.     See   Provisional   International   Civil   Aviation 

Organization. 
Pierson,  Harry  H.,  article  on  English  as  a  foreign  language, 

453. 
Plastiras,  Nicolas,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  exchange  of 
messages  with  President  Roosevelt  on  restoration  of 
liberties  to  Greece,  91. 
Plaza,  Galo  (Ecuadoran  Ambassador),  letter  and  remarks 

on  signing  United  Nations  Declaration,  231,  235. 
Plitt,  Edwin  A.,  statement  before  House  committee  on 

prisoners  of  war  and  Red  Cross  conventions,  809. 
Poland : 
Arrest  of  democratic  leaders  by  U.S.S.R.,  statement  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  850. 
Consultations  of  Mr.   Molotov  and  President  Truman 

preceding  San   Francisco  conference,  802. 
Crimea  declaration  on  Polish  Provisional  Government 

of  National  Unity,  215. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  496,  497,  499. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Tarnowski),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  667. 
Postal  service,  restoration,  1078. 
Provisional   government,   invitation   to   representatives 

of,  to  consult  with  Allied  Representatives,  1095. 
Soviet  request  to  invite  Warsaw  provisional  government 
to  San  Francisco  conference,  statement  by  State 
Department,  725. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation   agreements :    air   transit   and   interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  644. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944),  acceptance,  644. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944),  10,  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  10, 

109. 
UNRRA  (1943),  ratification,  426. 
Polish   Provisional   Government  of  National   Unity : 

Crimea  declaration  on,  21.5. 
Political  Defense,  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for,  3, 

53,  304,  923. 
Poore.  Charles  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  994. 
Pope  Pius  XII,  message  to  President  Truman  on  death  of 

President  Roosevelt.  604. 
Populations,  displaced,  in  Euroije,  article  by  Mrs.  Carey, 
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Portugal : 

Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 

Civil   aviation,   interim  agreement    (1944),  acceptance. 

1056. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078,  1114. 

U.S.  Ambassador  (Baruch),  appointment,  209. 
Postal  service,  international,  during  wartime,  article  by 

Miss  Kelly,  868. 
Postal  service  to  Europe,  restoration,  426,  546,  1078. 
Post-War  Economic  and.  Social  Problems,  Commission  on, 

734. 
Post-war  plans  (see  also  Bretton  Woods  Proposals;  Con- 
ferences ;  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals)  : 
Addresses  by  Mr.  Grew,  87,  223,  431. 
Defense  facilities  in  Canada,  agreement  with  Canada 

on  disposition  of  (1944),  text,  162. 
Economic  basis  for  peace,  address  by  Secretary  Stet- 

tinius,  593. 
B5conomic  policy  for  peace,  addres.ses  and   statements 
by  Mr.  Acheson,  189,  302,  352,  409,  469,  507,  686,  738. 
Economic  proposals,  address  by  Mr.  Young,  376. 
Foreign  economic  policy,  addresses  and  statements  by 
Mr.  Taf t,  129,  382,  534,  578,  826,  905,  942,  955,  ' 

1079,  1115. 
Inter-American  cooperation,  address  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 

693. 
International  understanding,  address  by  Mr.  MacLeish 

47. 
Liberty  and  equality,  economic,  address  by  Mr.  Culbert 

son,  299. 
Military  training,  compulsory,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew 

1063. 
Monetary  stability,  address  by  Mr.  Mason,  616. 
Nazi,  for  future  wars,  discovery  of,  537. 
Radio,  international  regulation  of,  address  by  Mr.  Otter- 
man,  256. 
Telecommunications,  address  by  Mr.  de  Wolf,  250. 
Trade,  removal  of  barriers  to,  addresses  and  statements 
by  Mr.  Clayton,  334,  439,  476,  613,  614,  620,  689,  698, 
760,  933,  979. 
Trade-agreements  program  in  system  of  world  coopera- 
tion, address  by  Mr.  Haley,  645. 
Potomac  Cooperative  Federation,  Washington,  address  by 

Mr.  Taft,  368. 
Powers  of  attorney,  provision  for  exportation  to  blocked 

countries,  657. 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  opening  of  U.S.  Embassy,  1089, 

1096. 
Praba.    See  Prague. 
Presbyterian  Social  Union,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  address  by 

Mr.  Taft,  382. 
President,  U.S.    See  Roosevelt;  Truman. 
Presidential  succession,  message  from  President  Truman 

to  Congress,  1150. 
Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure  at 
San    Francisco   conference,   statement   by    Secretary 
Stettinius,  435. 
Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  (see  also  Displaced 
I)ersons)  : 
Exchange,  U.S.  and  Germany,  via  "Gripsholm",  44,  196, 

252. 
Exchange,  U.S.  and  Japan,  proposed,  132. 
Geneva  conventions,  observance  by  U.S.  and  Germany, 
statement  before  House  committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 
German  offer  to  leave  prisoners  of  war  in  camps  for 

liberation  by  Allied  armies,  810,  866. 
Joint  statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius  and  Secretary 
of  War  on  hardships  suffered  by  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many, 683. 
Philippines,  evacuees  from,  arrival  in  U.S.,  867. 
Reciprocal  visits  to  internee  camps,  proposal  to  U.S.  by 

Japan,  191. 
Relief  supplies  for  Allied  nationals  in  Far  East,  32,  188. 
Relocation  of  camps  in  Germany,  237,  314,  683. 
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Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees— Continued. 
Sick  and  wounded,  notification  by  Germany  concerning 

exchange  of,  737. 
Soviet  allegations  of  delay  in  repatriation  of,  U.S.  state- 
ment, 8&4. 
Warning  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  to  Germany  against 

maitreatuient,  811. 
Welfare  of  liberated  internees  in  the  Philippines,  182. 
Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced  Persons  Division  in  U.S. 

zone  in  occupied  Germany,  tasks,  901. 
Prisoners  of  war  convention  (1929)  : 
Argentina,  adherence,  878. 

Observance   by   U.S.    and   Germany,    statement  before 
House  Committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 
Proclaimed    List    of    Certain    Blocked    Nationals.      See 

Blocked  Nationals. 
Proclamations : 

Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  661. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  886. 
Property.     See  Powers  of  attorney. 
Property,  Alien,  report  of  Custodian  of,  1028. 
Prosiierity— how  can  we  promote  it  (Foreign  Affairs  Out- 
line no.  2),  562. 
Protecting  power,  relations  of  State  Department  with,  re- 
specting prisoners  of  war,  810. 
Protocol,  Division  of,  transfer  of  certain  functions  from 

Division  of  Central  Services  to  (D.O.  1321),  994. 
Provisional  French  Government.     See  France. 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  : 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Warner  as  U.S.  Delegate,  1057. 
Establishment,  1056. 
Membership,  1056. 
Publications: 

Importation  into  Germany,  statement  by  President  Tru- 
man, 926. 
Lists: 
Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  995. 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  1172. 
Congress,  44,  110,  209,  269,  316,  388,  428,  466,  518,  588, 

657,  716,  785,  840,  881,  914,  946,  995,  1039,  1090. 
Department  of  State,  44,  111,  210,  269,  316,  388,  427, 
466,  519,   588,  657,  716,  771,  840,  880,  914,  995, 
1039,  1089,  1170. 
Foreign  Agriculture,  1172. 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  44,  111,  316,  388,  521,  588, 

657,  716,  881,  840,  995,  1039,  1089. 
United  Nations,  oflBcial  publications  dealing  with,  561. 
Pan  American   Union,   report  of  Director  General  of, 

on  Mexico  City  conference,  1035. 
Proclaimed   List   of   Certain   Blocked   Nationals.    See 

Blocked  Nationals. 
State  Department : 
Address  by  Dr.  Spaulding,  983. 
Bulletin,  growth  of,  985. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines,  5.58. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  (1930),  330. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  1100. 

Radio.    See  Telecommunications. 
Radio  broadcasts.  State  Department : 

"Building  the  Peace,"  82,  237,  282,  354,  401,  441,  480, 

547,  629. 
Mr.  Clayton,  439,  476,  620. 
Mr.  Grew,  31,  223,  835,  888,  1097. 
Mr.  MacLeish,  950. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  61. 
Secretary  Stettinius,  593,  605,  1007. 
Itailiii    Conference,    Third    Inter-American,    preparations 

U>T.  9,54. 
Uailin  p:iigineers.  Institute  of,  address  by  Mr.  de  Wolf,  133. 
Kailins,  Walter  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  839. 
Raw  materials,  free  access  of  all  nations  to,  U.S.  policy, 

079. 
"Reader's    Digest,"  article    by     Secretary    Stettinius    re- 
printed from,  115. 
Red    Army,   27th   anniversary,    me.ssage   from    President 
Roosevelt  to  Marshal  Stalin,  304. 


Red  Cross,  International : 

Activities  under  prisoners  of  war  convention  and  Red 

Cross  convention,  statement  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 
Japanese  attitude  toward  visits  to  internment  camps, 
191. 
Red   Cross  convention    (1929),   adherence  by  Argentina, 

878. 
Refugees  (see  also  Displaced  persons)  : 

Convention  relating  to  international  status  of   (1933), 
cancelation     (1944)     of    denunciation     (1942)     by 
France,  110. 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on,  appointment  of  Mr. 
Harrison  as  U.S.  representative,  452. 
Regional    arrangements    (see    also    Inter-American    sys- 
tem) : 
Charter  of  United  Nations,  relation  to,  statement  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  930,  1009. 
Charter  text,  1126. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  provisions  in,  145. 
Regional  Committee,  of  San  Francisco  conference,  pro- 
posals submitted  to,  949. 
U.S.  proposal  at  San  Francisco  conference,  text,  854. 
Reinstein,  Jacques  J.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

466. 
Relief  (see  aJso  Prisoners  of  war;  United  States  citizens)  : 
"Awa  Maru,"  Japanese  relief  ship,  188,  692,  1033. 
Europe,    civilian-supply    problems    in,    article    by    Mr. 

Stillwell,  917. 
Far   East,   supplies   for   Allied   Nationals   interned   in, 

32,  188. 
Food-supply  commitments  abroad,  letter  from  President 

Truman  to  Mrs.  Morrow,  926. 
Italy : 
Bread-rationing,  29. 
Supplies  for,   statement  by   Secretary   Stettinius  on 

Inquiries  relating  to  U.K.  and  U.S.  policies,  29. 
UNRRA  agreement  for,  543. 
Liberated  internees  in  the  Philippines,  182. 
Shipping  for  transport  of  civilian-relief  supplies,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Grew,  219. 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  United  Nations. 

See  UNRRA. 
Remer,  Carl  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Reparations  Commission : 
List  of  members  of  staff,  931. 
Lubin,  Isador,  appointment  on,  434,  807. 
Pauley,  Edwin  W.,  appointment  as  President's  Personal 

Representative,  807. 
Problems  facing  settlement  of  reparations,  statement  by 

President  Truman,  931. 
Repatriation  of  U.S.  citizens,  44,  196,  252,  427,  1035. 
Representation  of  foreign  interests  by  U.S. : 
Foreign  Service  Regulations,  revision  of,  837. 
Special  War  Problems  Division,  function  of,  148. 
Representation  of  interests: 

German   property   in   Washington,    transfer   by    Swiss 

Minister  to  U.S.  as  trustee,  900,  954. 
Italian,  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by  Switzerland,  361. 
Japanese,  in  U.S.,  relinquishment  by  Spain,  649. 
Research  and  Publication,  Division  of  (see  also  Publica- 
tions), 983. 
Riggs,  Thomas,  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  death,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Grew,  107. 
Rights.    See  Human  rights. 

Rights  and  duties  of  states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife,  con- 
vention on  (1928),  ratification  by  Honduras,  874. 
Rios,  Juan  Antonio   (President  of  Chile),  visit  to  U.S., 

statement  by  President  Truman,  lOSO. 
Rockefeller,  Nelson  A. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Acceptance  of  chairmanship  of  Inter-American  Finan- 
cial and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  92. 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  61,  693. 
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Rockefeller,  Nelson  A. — Continued. 
Addresses — Continued. 

Inter-American   system,   relation   to  world  organiza- 
tion, 675. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  7.57. 
Designation  as  member  of  Board  of  Foreign   Service 
Personnel  and  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  427. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  547. 
Rockwell,  Leo  L.,  visiting  professor  to  Chile,  353. 
Rome,  opening  of  U.S.  Embassy  as  combined  oflBce,  148. 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 
Anniversaries : 

Nazi  attack  on  Denmark  and  Norway,  6S4. 
Pan  American  Day,  read  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 
670. 
Combined  Boards,  decision  to  maintain,  119.  120. 
Diplomatic   representatives,   credentials,   41,   42,   43, 

174,  421,  422,  516,  517. 
Turkey,  severance  of  relations  with  Japan,  20. 
Correspondence : 
Anniversaries : 

Red  Army  (27th),  304. 

Yugoslavia,   4th   anniversary  of   new  government, 
577. 
President   Avila   Camacho,   of   Mexico,   on    Mexican- 
American  Commission  for  Economic  Affairs,  155. 
Mr.  Blaisdell,  appointment  as  Chief  of  Mission  for 

Economic  Affairs,  London,  440. 
Czechoslovakia,  tribute  to  President  Benes,  599. 
Deaths : 

Gen.  Avila  Camacho  of  Mexico,  252. 
South  African  Minister  to  U.S.  (Gie),  674. 
Greece,  restoration  of  liberties  to,  exchange  of  mes- 
sages with  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  (Plastiras), 
91. 
Ibn  Sand,  on   declaration   of  war  by   Saudi  Arabia 

again.st  Axis,  375. 
Mexican    Foreign    Minister    (Padilla),    president   of 

Mexico  City  conference,  273. 
President  Osmeiia  on  liberation  of  Manila,  193. 
Senators,  new,  support  of  United  Nations,  121. 
Secretary    Stettinius,    on    adherence    by    France    to 
United  Nations  Declaration,  17. 
Crimea  conference,  joint  report  on,  213. 
Death  : 

Messages  of  condolence,  662. 
Orders  for  official  mourning,  668. 
Proclamation  by  President  Truman,  661. 
Resolution  by  Pan  American  Union,  668. 
Statement  by  Cordell  Hull,  662. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  659. 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders. 
Messages  to  Congress : 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement,  withdrawal  from  Sen- 
ate, 63. 
Annual  message,  22. 

Bretton  Woods  proposals  for  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  220. 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  letter  of 

transmittal,  437. 
Crimea  Conference,  report  on,  321. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  531. 
United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture, transmittal  of  first  report,  536. 
UNRRA,  2d  quarterly  report,  text  of  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, 6^1. 
Near  East,  report  on  trip  to,  289. 
Visit  of  Prime  Minister  (King)  of  Canada,  434. 
Rosenman,  Samuel  I.,  summary  of  report  on  civilian  sup- 
plies for  liberated  areas  of  northwest  Europe,  860. 
Rowe,  L.  S.  (Director  General  of  Pan  American  Union), 
publication  of  report  on  Mexico  City  conference,  1035. 


Rubber : 

Cooperative  investigations,  agreement  with  Haiti,  190. 

Study  group,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Netherlands,  meeting,  108, 
128,  161. 
Rubin,  Seymour  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Rumania : 

Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  496. 

Inquiries  on  U.S.  citizens  in,  697. 

Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  546, 
1078. 
Russell,  Francis  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  269. 
Ryukyus.     See  Liuchiu  Islands. 

Safe  haven  for  Axis  property  and  loot,  attitude  of  Mexico 

City  conference,  926. 
Safe-conduct.     See  "Awa  Maru". 
Saint  Patrick's  Day,  address  by  Mr.  Grew,  431. 
San  Francisco,   Calif.,  arrangements  with  Mayor    (Lap- 
ham)  regarding  San  Francisco  conference,  statement 
by  Secretary  Stettinius,  435. 
San  Francisco  conference.     See  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  International  Organization. 
Sandifer,   Durward   V.,   address   on   regional   aspects   of 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  145. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel   (1926), 
amendment  (1944)  : 
Accessions.  941,  103& 
British  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Effective  date,  109. 
Ratification  by  U.  S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1933),  amend- 
ment (1944) : 
Accessions,  941,  1038. 
British  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Effective  date,  109. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109. 
Sanitation  program,  draft  resolution  of  Mexico  City  con- 
ference, text,  345. 
Saudi  Arabia : 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  682. 
Declaration  of  war  against  Germany  and  Japan : 

Exchange    of    messages    between    Foreign    Minister 

Amir  Faisal  and  Mr.  Grew,  408. 
Exchange  of  messages  between  King  Ibn  Saud  and 
President  Roosevelt,  375. 
King  Ibn  Saud,  meeting  with  President  Roosevelt,  290. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577,  731. 
Savage,  Carlton,  remarks  on  concept  of  United  Nations, 

504. 
Savage,  John  L.,  return  from  China,  461. 
Schoenfeld,  H.  F.  Arthur: 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Representative  in  Hungary,  127. 
Arrival  in  Budapest,  968. 
Schoenfelder,  Otto  W.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

387. 
Scliurz,  William  L.,  designation  in  State  Department,  111. 
Seamen,  passports,  regulations  respecting,  988,  1068. 
Secretary  of  State  («ee  also  Stettinius,  Edward  R.,  Jr.)  : 
Authorization  to  issue  regulations  and  orders  for  the 
Foreign   Service    (Ex.   Or.  9514  and  Ex.  Or.  9521 
amending  Ex.  Or.  9452),  210,  388. 
Authorization  to  prescribe  Foreign  Service  Regulations 
conveyed  to  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  (D.  O. 
1310),  428. 
Security,  economic  collective,  place  of  Bretton  Woods  in, 

address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  469. 
Security  and  inter-American   relations,   address  by  Mr. 

Boal,  708. 
Security  Council  of  United  Nations : 
Charter  text,  1123. 

Powers,  discussion  at  San  Francisco  conference,  1009. 
Voting  procedure : 

Memorandum  and  statement  from  committees,  1043, 
1044. 
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Security  Council— Continued. 
Voting  procedure — Continued. 
Questionnaire  on  exercise  of  veto,  1044. 
Statements: 
Delegations  of  four  sponsoring  Governments,  1047. 
Mr.  Grew,  479. 

Secretary  Stettinius,  1010,  1043. 
Text  proposed  by  Crimea  Conference,  394. 
Security  measures  in  State  Department,  investigation  by 

FBI,  1088. 
Security   organization.     See  United   Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization ;  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro 
posals. 
Self-defense,  right  of,  proposal  for  inclusion  in  Charter 

950. 
Senate.    See  Congress,  U.S. 
Serbs.     See  Yugoslavia. 

Serrato,  Jos6   (Uruguayan  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs) 
letter  on  adherence  by  Uruguay  to  United  Nations 
Declaration,  294. 
Service,  John   S.,  arrest  for  unauthorized  use  of  secrei 

information,  1088. 
SHAEP,  operations  of,  regarding  displaced  persons  in  Ger- 
many, 1014. 
Shen-yen  Chen,  invitation  to  study  in  U.S.,  385. 
Shipley,  Ruth  B.,  work  as  Chief  of  Passport  Division  dis- 
cussed in  article  by  Mr.  Stuart,  1070. 
Shipping : 

Cargo  availability  for  Argentina,  amendment  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  713. 
French  ships,  use  of  to  carry  cargo  to  France,  90. 
Release  of  to  UNRRA  for  transport  of  relief  supplies 

statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  219. 
Resumption  of  exports  from  France   to   U.S.   through 

private  channels,  691. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations  purposes 
(1944),  accessions:  Australia,  628;  France,  628; 
India,  858;  New  Zealand,  1017;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  1017. 
Lend-lease  agreement  with  France,  ocean-going  mer- 
chant vessels  not  included,  500. 
Ships: 
Awa  Maru,  188,  692,  1033. 
Gripsholm,  44,  196,  252,  1035. 
Hosi  Maru,  188. 
Silva  Peiia,  Eugenio,  credentials  as  Guatemalan  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  42. 
Silvercruys,  Robert,  Baron : 
Credentials  as  Belgian  Ambassador  to  U.S.,  421. 
Exchanges  of  letters  with  Secretary  Stettinius  on  lend- 
lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  between  U.S.  and  Bel- 
gium, 763,  767. 
Simering,  Chauncey  L.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

716. 
Simic,  Stanoje,  credentials  as  Yugoslavian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  875. 
Small  business : 

Foreign  trade,  relation  to,  address  by  Mr.  Clayton,  7(>0. 
Problems  of,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  698. 
Smith,  H.  Gerald,  article,  on  economic  aspects  of  Mexico 

City  conference,  624. ' 
Smith,  Harold  D.  (Director  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget),  let- 
ter to  President  Truman  on  lend-lease  appropriation 
estimate,  1062. 
Smith,  Kenneth  E.,  appointment  as  visiting  professor  to 

Honduras,  1168. 
Smith,  Robert  S.,  visiting  professor  to  Costa  Rica,  938. 
Social  and  Economic  Problems,  Post-War  Commission  on, 

734. 
Social  Principles  of  America,  Declaration  of,  by  Mexico 

City  conference,  discussed  by  Miss  Parks,  732. 
Social  progress — how  can  we  work  for  it  (Foreign  Affairs 

Outline  no.  3),  566. 
Social  security  and  social  welfare,  draft  resolutions  of 
Mexico  City  conference,  texts,  345,  346. 


Society  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St  Patrick,  address  by  Mr. 

Grew,  431. 
Sofianopoulos,  John,  statement  on  Security  Council,  1043. 
Soong,  T.  v.,  address  at  San  Francisco  conference,  795. 
South  America.    See  American  republics  and  the  individual 

countries. 
Southeast  Asian  Affairs,  Division  of,  change  in  name  from 
Division  of  Southwest  Pacific  Affairs  (D.0. 1323),  1089. 
Southwest  Pacific  Affairs,  Division  of.   See  Southeast  Asian 

Affairs,  Division  of. 
Southwest   Radio   Forum,   Tulsa,   Okla.,   address  by   Mr. 

Cordier,  2.53. 
Sovereign  equality  of  peace-loving  nations,  principle  of, 

600. 
Soviet  Union.    See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Spain : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Cilrdenas),  message  of  condolence 

on  death  of  U.S.  President,  666. 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Representation  of  Japanese  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquish- 
ment, exchange  of  notes  between  State  Department 
and  Spanish  Embassy,  649. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 
1078,  1114. 
Spaulding,  E.  Wilder,  address  on  State  Department  publi- 
cations, 983. 
Special  Economic  Mission  to  North  Africa  and  the  Middle 

East,  62,  80,  299. 
Special  Political  Affairs,  Office  of,  316,  657. 
Spiegel,  Harold  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
Stalin,  Joseph  V. : 
Crimea  Conference,  joint  report  on,  213. 
Joint   statement   with    President    Truman    and    Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  warning  Germany  against  mal- 
treatment of  prisoners  of  war,  811. 
Meeting  with  President   Truman   and   Prime  Minister 

Churchill,  statement  by  President  Truman,  1095. 
Message  from  President  Truman  on  surrender  of  Ger- 
many, 887. 
Stanley,  Oliver,  British  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

visit  to  Washington,  107. 
Stanton,  Edwin  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  68. 
State  Department    (see  also  Administrative  instruction; 
Departmental  orders;  Executive  orders;  Radio  broad- 
casts) : 
Arrest  of  employee  and  Foreign  Service  officer,  1088. 
Chart  of  organization  (May  1,  1945),  898. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  on  "Building  the  Peace",  558. 
French  North  and  West  Africa,  joint  announcement  with 
French  Supply  Council,  Commerce  Department,  and 
FEA  on  resumption  of  private  export  trade,  832. 
Inter-Agency  Committee  To  Coordinate  Export  of  Civil- 
ian Supplies,  relation  to,  448. 
International  Information  Division,  activities  discussed 

by  Miss  Wright,  1099. 
Joint  statement  with  British  Embassy  on  maintenance 

of  economies  of  liberated  countries,  95. 
Joint  statement  with  British  Embassy  on  reappraisal  of 

food  supply,  546. 
Publications.    See  Publications. 
Work  of,  discusseil  in  radio  broadcast,  629. 
Statistical  studies : 

Aliens  in  Germany,  1939,  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr. 

Billigmeier,   164. 
Displaced  populations  in  Europe  in  1944  with  particular 

reference  to  Germany,  article  by  Mrs.  Carey,  491. 
Jews  in  Germany,  1933-39,  article  by  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr. 
Billigmeier,  969. 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice: 
Charter  text,  1134. 

Drafting  of,  by  Committee  of  Jurists,  533,  643,  674,  759. 
Steintorf,   Paul    I'.,    appointment   as   Consul   General   at 

Manila,  332. 
Stenger,  Jerome  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  466. 
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Stettinius,  Edward  R-,  Jr. : 
Addresses,   statements,  etc. : 
Bloom,  Sol,  tribute  to,  622. 
Cliarter,  proposed  provisions  for,  605,  928. 
Committee  of  Jurists,  672. 

Conferences  in  Crimea  and  at  Mexico  City,  393,  1008. 
Cuba,  visit  to,  397. 
Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  659. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations,  adherence  by :  France, 

18 ;  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria,  681. 
Degree  conferred  by  University  of  California,  859. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  amendments  offered  at 

San  Francisco  conference,  855. 
Economic  basis  for  lasting  peace,  593. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, 685. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outlines,  558. 
General  Assembly,  size  of  representation  by  U.  S.  in, 

600,  1007. 
Human  rights,  proposals  at  San  Fi'ancisco  conference, 

928,  1011. 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 

Peace,  277,  333,  398. 
Italian  supply  program,  U.K.  and  U.S.  policies,  29. 
Lend-lease,  current  problems,  940. 
Lend-lease,  joint  statements  with  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  FEA  on  agreements  with  Prance  and 

Belgium,  363,  765. 
Liberia,  visit  to,  219. 
Nazi  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  sixth  anniversary, 

438. 
Pan  .American  Day,  669. 
Polish  question,  850,  1008. 
Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure 

at  United  Nations  Conference,  435. 
Regional   arrangements,   proposal   at   San   Francisco 

conference,  930,  949,  1009. 
Reparations  t'ommission,  appointment  of  Mr.  Lubin  as 

U.S.  member,  434. 
San  Francisco,  mayor,  arrangements  for  conference, 

435. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure,  395,  396,  1010,  1043 
Surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  748. 
Trusteeship  system,  600,  857,  929,  1010. 
Turkey,  severance  of  relations  with  Japan,  20. 
UNCIO,   435.  600,   605,   608,   669,  671,  724,  791,   792, 

949,  1007,  1144. 
Unconditional.«urrender  principle,   reply  to   Senator 

Wheeler's  attack  upon,  43. 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  joint  statement 

with  Secretary  of  War,  683. 
U.S.  representation  in  General  Assembly  of  proposed 

Organization,  600. 
Water  treaty,  U.S.  and  Mexico,  122,  742. 
Article  on  Dumbarton  Oaks  peace  plan,  115. 
Correspondence : 
Belgian    Ambassador    (Silvercruys),    on    lend-lease 

agreements,  764,  768. 
Death  of  South  African  Minister  to  U.S.  (Gie),  mes- 
sage to  Field  Marshal  Smuts,  674. 
French    Ambassador     (Bonnet),    on    adherence    by 

France  to  United  Nations  Declaration,  17. 
Mr.  Hull,  concerning  San  Francisco  conference,  726, 

857. 
Lend-lease  with  Prance,  joint  letter  on  shipping,  to 

chairman  of  House  committee,  500. 
Molotov,  on  third  anniversary  of  lend-lease  agree- 
ment with  U.S.S.R.,  1162. 
Pan  American  Union,  concerning  request  of  Argen- 
tina for  meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  American  Republics,  91. 
South    African    Charge     (Jordaan)     on    mutual-aid 
agreement,  769. 
Designation  as  U.S.  Delegate  to  Mexico  City  confer- 
ence, 61. 


Stettinius,  Edward  R.,  Jr.— Continued. 
Liberia,  visit  to,  219,  291. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  282. 
U.S.S.R.,  visit  to,  291. 
Stevenson,   Adlai   E.,   designation   in   State   Department, 

316,  588. 
Stillwell,  James  A.,  article  on  civilian-supply  problems  in 

Europe,  917. 
Stimson,  Henry  L.   (Secretary  of  War),  joint  statement 
with  Secretary  Stettinius  on  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in 
Germany,  683. 
Stinebower,  Leroy  D. : 
Article  on  United  Nations  Food  and   Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, 225. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  176. 
Stocking,  Hobart  B.,  visiting  professor  to  Coeta  Rica,  208. 
Strategic  materials  {see  also  Combined  boards;  Cotton; 

Nitrogen;  Petroleum;  Rubber),  129. 
Stuart,  Graham  H.,  article  on  passport  control,  1066. 
Sturgeon,  Leo  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  387. 
Subasic,   Ivan    (Foreign  Minister  of  Yugoslavia),   letter 
to  U.S.  Ambassador  concluding  agreement  with  U.S. 
and    U.K.    on    military    administration    of    Venezia 
Giulia,  1096. 
Subversive  activities : 
Efforts  of  Passport  Division  to  uncover,  1066. 
Nazi  post-war  plans,  537. 

Resolution  of  Mexico  City  conference  concerning,  text, 
344. 
Sugar,    industrial   alcohol,    and    molasses,    arrangements 
for  purchase  in  Cuba  by  Community  Credit  Corp.  and 
by  FEA,  656. 
Sugar,  regulation  of  production  and  marketing,  interna- 
tional agreement   (1937),  proclamation  by  President 
Truman,  836. 
Supplies,  civilian,  for  liberated  areas  of  northwest  Europe, 

summary  of  report  of  Mr.  Rosenman,  860. 
Supply  problems  in  Europe,  article  by  Mr.  Stillwell,  917. 
Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary  Force.    See 

SHABF. 
Surrender.     See  Germany ;  Italy. 
Survey  of  U.S.  Embassies  and  Consulates,  list  of  members 

of  groups  and  itineraries,  458. 
Sweden : 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess,  message  of  condo- 
lence on  death  of  U.S.  President,  663. 
Monetary  agreement,  with  U.K.,  .585. 
Telecommunication   and   postal   services,   restoration, 
1078. 
Switzerland : 
Asylum  to  war  criminals,  attitude,  190. 
Bombings  of  Swiss  towns,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  309. 
Clearing  arrangement  with  France,  601. 
Economic  negotiations,  participation  in  by  Mr.  Currie, 

head  of  U.S.  Delegation,  128,  601. 
Financial  agreement,  with  Chile  (1944) .  ratification,  314. 
Foodstuffs   and    raw   materials,    U.S.-U.K.-French   ar- 
rangement to  permit  import,  601. 
Negotiations  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  France  on  German 

assets,  128,  601. 
Protecting  power  for  U.S.  under  prisoners  of  war  con 

vention,  810. 
Representation  of  German  interests  in  U.S.,  transfer  of 
German  property  in  Washington  to  U.S.  as  trustee, 
900  954 
Representation  of  Italian  interests  in  U.S.,  relinquish- 
ment, 361. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration 
1078,  1114. 
Syria : 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  575, 

681. 
Hostilities  in,  note  from  U.S.  Government  to  Provisional 

French  Government,  1013. 
Invitation  to  San  Francisco  conference,  576. 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Al-Koudsi),  credentials,  517. 
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Taf t,  Charles  P. : 
A<l(lresses,  and  statements  before  Congress : 
Bretton  Woods,  578,  826. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  1115. 
Free  enterprise,  a  basis  for  peace,  942. 
Mineral  resources,  concern  of  U.S.  with,  129. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal,  534,  826,  905,  955, 

964,  1OT9. 
UNRRA  and  its  relation  to  other  agencies,  368. 
World  organization  and  economic  phases,  382. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  176,  716. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  441. 
Taiwan.     See  Formosa. 
Takla,  Selim,  Lebanese  Foreign  Minister,  death,  statement 

by  Mr.  Grew,  51. 
Tamiment  Social  and  Economic  Institute,  Camp  Tamiment, 

Pa.,  address  by  Mr.  Williams,  1163. 
Tangier  International  Zone,  appointment  of  U.S.  Diplo- 
matic Agent  (Ailing),  1089. 
Tarchiaui,  Alberto,  credentials  as  Italian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  422. 
Taxation.     See  Double  taxation. 

Teacher  education,  fellowships  in,  for  teachers  from  other 
American   republics,  change  in  U.S.   regulations  re- 
garding, 836. 
Telecommunications : 

Inter-American  agreement  concerning  radiocommunica- 
tions  (Santiago  revision  1940),  ratification  by  Vene- 
zuela (1944},  147. 
Inter-Americiin  'arrangement  concerning  radiocommuni- 
cations  (1937).    See  Inter-American  agreement  con- 
cerning (Santiago  revision  1940). 
International  regulations,  addresses: 
Mr.  de  Wolf,  133.  250. 
Mr.  Otterman,  256. 
London  meeting,  386,  500. 
Radio  Conference,  Third  Inter-American,  preparations 

for,  954. 
Radiotelegraph  circuit  between  U.S.  and  Ethiopia,  open- 
ing, 939,  982. 
Radiotelephone  services  with — 
Ecuador,  opening,  1065. 

U.K.,  relaxation  of  wartime  restrictions,  1149. 
Restoration  of  facilities  with:  Bulgaria,  546;  Europe, 
426,  1078,  1114;  Greece,  426;  Italy,  871;  Rumania, 
546. 
South  American  radio  agreement  (1940),  ratification  by 

Venezuela  (1944),  147. 
U.S.  facilities,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton  before  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  602. 
Telegraph.     See  Telecommunications. 
Tenney,  E.  Paul,  designation  in  State  Department,  1116. 
"Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States",  article  on  pub- 
lication of  by  the  State  Department,  1109. 
Territorial  questions  in  Europe,  equitable  solution,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Grew,  902. 
Territorial  Studies,  Division  of,  abolition  (D.O.  1309),  387. 
Tito-Subasie  agreement,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew  on  pro- 
posed united  government  of  Yugoslavia,  153. 
Tolley,  Howard  R.,  article  on  United  Nations  Food  and 

Agriculture  Organization.  225. 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  Washington,  remarks  by  Mr. 

Grew,  835. 
Trade,  international  (see  also  Blocked  Nationals;  Cartels; 
Lend-lease;  Trade  agreements;  Treaties)  : 
Anglo-American  cooperation  for  expansion  of,  remarks 

by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Arbitration,  commercial,  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  the  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Barriers,   removal,   addresses   and   statements   bv   Mr. 
Clayton,  334,  439,  476,  613,  614,  620,  689,  698,  7G0, 
933,  979. 
Cargo  availability  for  Argentina,  amendment  of  Federal 

regulations,  713. 
Commodity  agreements,  address  by  Mr.  Haley,  638. 
Controls,  relaxation  of  in  Middle  East,  article  by  Mr. 
Winant,  80. 


Trade,  international — Continued. 

Economic  basis  for  peace,  address  by  Secretary  Stet- 

tinius,  593. 
Employment  in  U.S.,  relation  to,  statement  by  Secretary 

Stettinius,  597. 
France,  license  relating  to  U.S.  trade  with,  issued  by 

Treasury  Department,  813. 
France,  resumption  of,  plans  for,  90,  691. 
Free  access  of  all  nations  to,  U.S.  policy,  979. 
French  North  and  West  Africa,  resumption  of  export 

trade,  832. 
German  iron  and  steel  industry  in  relation  to,  article 

by  Mr.  Merlin,  814. 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  52,  301,  475, 

545,  772. 
Policies  under  U.S.  law,  address  by  Mr.  Bunn,  142. 
Policy,    economic,    addresses    and    statements    by    Mr. 
Taft,  129,  382,  534,  578,  826,  005,  942,  955,  964,  1079, 
1115. 
Policy  for  peace,  addresses  and  statements  by  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  189,  302,  352,  409,  469,  507,  686,  738. 
Radio  broadcast,  401. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  108,  128,  161. 
Small  business,  relation  to,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
698,  760. 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  renewal : 

Action  by  Congress,  statements  by  Mr.  Grew,  955,  1080, 

1149. 
Addresses:   Mr.  Ache.son,  509;  Mr.  Clayton,  979;  Mr. 
Haley,  645 ;  Mr.  O'Donnell,  583 ;  Mr.  Taft,  534,  826, 
955,  964. 
Message  of  recommendation  from  President  Roosevelt 

to  Congress,  531. 
Statements  before  Congress:   Mr.   Clayton,  752,  1024; 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  757  ;  Secretary  Stettinius,  598,  748 ; 
Mr.  Taft,  905,  1079. 
Trade  controls,  wartime,  draft  resolution  of  Mexico  City 

conference,  text,  345. 
Trade-marks,    protocol   ^n    inter-American    registration 

(1929),  denunciation  by  Haiti  (1944),  107. 
Transport  and  Communications  Policy,  Office  of,  change 
in  name  from  Office  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations (D.O.  1318),  839. 
Transportation : 

Automotive  traffic,  inter-American,  agreement  for  reg- 
ulation of  (1943),  ratification  by  Brazil  (1944),  108. 
Europe,  conditions,  922. 

European  inland  transport,  agreement  for  provisional 
organization,  signature,  910. 
Transportation  and  Communications,  Office  of,  716,  839. 
Transportation   and   litigation,    marine,   agreement   with 

Australia,  621. 
Travel : 

Bermuda,  relaxation  of  restrictions  on.  913. 
Non-military,  on  foreign  air  routes,  regulations,  30. 
Travel-grant  program,  exchange  of  experts  among  Ameri- 
can republics  under,  64. 
Treasury  Department : 

Lend-lease   and    reverse   lend-lease   agreements,    joint 
statement   with    State    Department   and    FEA   on 
mutual  aid  between  U.S.  and — 
Belgium,  765. 
France.  303. 
Netherlands,  876. 
Trade  with  France,  license  relating  to,  issued  by,  813. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 

Agricultural  experiment  station  in  Guatemala,  agree- 
ment with  Guatemala  (1944),  supplemental  memo- 
randum of  understanding,  874. 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Inter-American  Institute  of,  con- 
vention establishing  (1944),  ratification: 
Dominican  Republic  (1944),  108. 
Honduras,  656. 
Agricultural  workers,  with — 

Bahamas,  amending  1943  agreement,  460. 
Jamaica  (1944),  460. 
Newfoundland  (1944),  812. 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  U.S.S.R.  and  France 
(1944),  text,  39. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Aiiglo-Ameriain  oil  agreement  (1944),  witlidrawal  from 

Senate,  63. 
Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement   (1944),  text,  200. 
Arbitration,  commercial,  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Armistice,  U.K.  and  U.S.S.R.  with  Finland  (1944),  text, 

2(J1. 
Armistice,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  U.S.S.R.  with  Hungary,  text, 

Automotive  traffic,   inter- American,  regulation    (1943), 

ratification  by  Brazil  (1944),  108. 
Aviation  (see  also  under  Civil;  Military),  addresses  and 
articles  by — ■ 
Mr.  Latchford,  11,  310,  411,  1104. 
Mr.  Morgan,  33,  701. 
Civil-aviation  agreements  (1944)  : 
Acceptance  as  Executive  agreements : 
Article  by  Mr.  Latchford,  1104. 
Exchange  of  letters  between  Senator  Bilbo  and  Mr. 
Grew,  1101. 
Action  by :  Afghanistan,  968 ;  Australia,  968 ;  Belgium, 
714,   873;    Brazil,    1006;   Canada,   67,   160,   198; 
Chile,  1057;  China,  10.57;   Colombia,  968,  10.57: 
Costa  Rica,  426 ;  Cuba,  S74 ;  Czechoslovakia,  873  : 
Egyi)t,  874 ;  El  Salvador,  942.  1057 ;  Ethiopa,  478  ; 
France,  1057;  Guatemala,  169;  Haiti,  1057;  Ice- 
land, 873,  1057 ;  India,  941 ;  Iraq,  1057 ;  Ireland, 
941;  Lebanon,  1057;  Liberia,  873;  Mexico,  968; 
Netherlands,  108;  New  Zealand,  874;  Newfound- 
laud,  224 ;  Norway,  169 ;  Panama,  942  ;  Peru,  968 ; 
Poland,  644 ;  Portugal,  1056 ;  Turkey,  1058 ;  U.K.. 
1057 ;  Union  of  South  Africa,  1057 ;  U.S.,  text  of 
reservations,  198. 
Establishment  of  Provisional  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization,  10.56. 
List  of  countries  signing,  67. 
Civil-aviation  agreements,  bilateral : 
Air-transport  services,  U.S.  with — 
Canada,  text,  305. 
Iceland,  text,  170. 
Ireland,  text,  172. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944)  : 

Action  bv:  Belgium,  714;  Brazil,  1006;  Costa  Rica, 

426 ;  Cuba,  874 ;  Czechoslovakia,  873 ;  El  Salvador, 

042;  Guatemala,  169;  Norway,  169;  Poland,  644; 

Union  of  South  Africa,  1057. 

Letter   of   transmittal   from  President   Roosevelt   to 

Senate,  437. 
List  of  countries  signing,  67. 
Report  by  Mr.  Grew  to  President  Roosevelt,  436. 
Claims  convention,  with  Mexico   (1934),  final  payment 

by  Jlexico  of  instalments  due  under,  43. 
Commercial  agreement,  Colombia-Venezuela  (1936),  re- 
newal, 834. 
Commercial    agreement,   provisional,   extension,   Egypt 
and — 
Ireland  (1930),  978. 
U.K.  (19.S0),  978. 
Commercial  arbitration  in  the  treaties  and  agreements 

of  U.S.S.R.,  article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Commoditv  agreements,  U.S.  policy  regarding,  address 

by  Mr.  Haley,  638. 
Cooperative    fellowship    program,    second,    with    Pern 

(1944-1945),  218. 
Declaration  bv  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence  by: 
Chile,  231;  Ecuador,  231;  Egypt,  373;  France,  17: 
Lebanon,  575,  682 ;  Paraguay,  231 ;  Peru,  231 ;  Saudi 
Arabia,  682 ;  Syria,  575,  681 ;  Turkey,  373 ;  Uruguay, 
294 ;  Venezuela,  292. 
Defense  facilities  in  Canada,  disposition  of,  agreement 

with  Canada  (1944),  text,  162. 
Double-taxation : 

Canada    (1944),  proclamation  by  U.S.,  199,  423. 
France  (1939).  proclamation  by  U.S.,  38. 
U.K.,  on  estates  of  deceased  persons,  834. 
U.K.,  on  income,  834. 


Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Education,  cooperative,  with  Ecuador,  438. 
Egyptian  foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945,  U.K. 

and  Egypt,  text,  586. 
European  inland  transport,  010. 
Extraterritorial     rights,     in     China,     relinquishment, 

Canada  and  China   (1944),  ratification,  637. 
Falsification  of  currency,  public-debt  bonds,  and  credit 
documents,  Chile  and  Peru  (1935),  ratification,  874. 
Financial : 

Chile  and  Switzerland    (1944),  ratification  by  Swit- 
zerland, 314. 
France  and  U.K.,  1016. 

Haiti  and  U.S.   (1943),  text  of  supplementary  agree- 
ment (1944),  144. 
Fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico  (1942),  extension   (1944), 

Fourth  Protocol,  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada  with  U.S.S.R., 

for  provision  of  war  supplies,  723. 
Friendship,    mutual    aid    and    post-war    cooperation, 

U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia,  text,  774. 
Friendship  and  commerce,  with  Lew  Chew  (1854),  text, 

743  n. 
Germany,  assumption  of  supreme  authority  over,  dec- 
laration   bv    Allied    Representatives    (U.S.,    U.K., 
U.S.S.R.,  and  France),  text,  1051. 
Health    and    saiiifatinn,    with   Ecuador    (1942),    exten- 
sion  (1944-1111.-,),  :n4,  461. 
Inter-American  Univcr.'^itv  (1943),  ratification  by  Vene- 
zuela (1944),  175. 
Lend-lease,  with^ 

Belgium,  statements  and  correspondence,  763. 
France,  statements  and  correspondence,  193,  362,  366, 

500. 
Netherlands,  statement,  876. 
U.S.S.R.    (1942),  third  anniversary,  1102. 
Marine  transportation   and  litigation,   with   Australia, 

621. 
Military  air-transport  routes,  with  Canada,  309. 
Military-mission,  with — 

El  Salvador  (1943),  extension,  1030. 
Guatemala,  978. 
Militarv-aviation  mission,  agreement  with  Guatemala. 

309. 
Monetary,  U.K.  and — 
Belgium   (1944),  66. 
Sweden,  585. 
Mutual  aid : 

Canada  and  India  (1944),  32. 

Union  of  South  Africa,  with  U.S.,  on  cash  basis,  text. 

Naval-mission  agreement  with  Chile,  967. 

Xeutralitv  pact.  U.S.S.R.  and  Japan  (1941),  denuncia- 
tion iiv  U.S.S.R.,  text,  811. 

Oil.    See  under  Vegetable  and  fuel  oils. 

Prisoners  of  war  and  Red  Cross  conventions  (1929), 
statement  before  House  committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 

Prisoners  of  war  convention  (1929),  adlierence  by  Ar- 
gentina, 878. 

Radio  agreement.  South  American  (1940) ,  ratification  by 
Venezuela   (1944),  147. 

Radioeommunications,  inter-American  agreement  con- 
cerning (Santiago  revision  1940),  ratification  by 
Venezuela   (1944),  147. 

Reciprocal  aid.     See  Lend-lease. 

Red  Cross  and  prisoners  of  war  conventions  (1929), 
statement  before  House  committee  by  Mr.  Plitt,  809. 

Red  Cross  convention  (1029),  adherence  by  Argentina, 

Refugees,   international  status,  convention   relating  to 

(1933),  cancellation  (1944)  of  denunciation  (1942) 

by  France,  110, 
Rights  and  duties  of  .states  in  the  event  of  civil  strife 

(1928),  ratification  by  Honduras,  874. 
Rubber  investigations,  cooperative,  with  Haiti   (1941), 

supplementary  agreement  (1944,  1945).  199. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1020), 
amendment  (1044)  : 
Accessions   by:   Australia,    041;    Netherlands,    103S; 

New  Zealand,  1038. 
British  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Effective  date,  100. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109. 
Sanitary    convention     for    aerial    navigation     (1933), 
amendment  (1944)  : 
Accession  by  :  Australia,  941 ;  Netherlands,  1038 ;  New 

Zealand,  1038. 
Britisli  territories,  application  to,  308. 
Eftective  date,  109. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  1038. 
Signatory  countries,  10,  109. 
Shipping,   continuance  of  control   for   United   Nations 
purposes      (1944),     accessions:     Australia,     C28; 
France,  628 ;  India,  858 ;  New  Zealand,  1017 ;  Union 
of  South  Africa,  1017. 
Sugar,    international   agreement   regarding   production 
and  marketing  (1937),  proclamation  by  President 
Truman,  836. 
Taxation.     See  under  Double  taxation. 
Trade  agreements.     See  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Trade-njarks,  protocol  on  the  inter-American  registra- 
tion of  (1929),  denunciation  by  Haiti  (1944),  107. 
Transmission    of    jiiOicial    writs,    agreement    between 

Chile  and  Peru   (1935),  ratification,  874. 
UNRRA   (19-13),  ratification  by:  Bolivia,  461;  Colom- 
bia, 478;  Poland,  426. 
UNRRA  agreement  for  relief  program  in  Italy,  signa- 
ture and  summary  of  principal  points,  543. 
Vegetable  and  fuel  oils,  exchange  with  Argentina,  1116, 
Venezia    Giulia,    military    administration    of,    between 
U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Yugoslavia: 
Note  from  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  1096. 
Text,  1050. 
Visa  procedure  for  French  or  U.S.  citizens,  agreement 

with  French  Provisional  Government,  813. 
War  supplies,  provision  to  U.S.S.R.  by  U.S.,  U.K.,  and 

Canada,  signature  of  Fourth  Protocol,  723. 
Water  treaty,  with  Mexico  (1944)  : 
Article  by  Mr.  Clayton,  71. 
Statements  on  ratification : 
Mr.  Acheson,  302. 
Mr.  Grew,  303. 

Secretary  Stettinius,  122,  742. 
President,  Truman,  742. 
Trieste.     See   Venezia   Giulia. 
Truman,  Harry  S. : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Allied  armies,  junction  in  Germany,  808. 
Appointment    of   Justice   Jackson    as   U.S.    Chief   of 
Counsel  for  prosecution  of  Axis  criminality,  8(><i. 
Chilean  President   (Rios),  visit  to  U.S.,  1086. 
Diplomatic  representatives,  credentials,  775,  776,  875, 

912. 
France's   role   in   settlement   of   questions   of   world 

and  European  interest,  927. 
Lend-Lease  Act,  extension  of,  773. 
Meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Marshal 

Stalin,  1095. 
Oath  of  office  as  U.S.  President,  statement,  669. 
Philippines,  independence  for,  867. 
Prisoners  of  war,  joint  statement  with  Prime  Min- 
ister   Churchill    and    Marshal    Stalin,    warning 
Germany  against  maltreatment,  811. 
Publications",  importation  into  Germany,  926. 
Reparations  Commission,  appointment  of  Jlr.  Lubin 

as  Associate  to  Mr.  Pauley,  807. 
Reparations  problems,  931. 
Surrender  of  German  armies  in  Italy,  865. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  885,  886. 
UNCIO,  789. 


Truman,  Harry  S.— Continued. 

Addres.ses,  statements,  etc.^ — Continued. 
War,  prosecution  of,  609. 

Water  treaty  with  Mexico,  Senate  approval  of,  742. 
Correspondence : 
Field   Marshal   Alexander  on   surrender  of   German 

armies  in  Italy,  805. 
Brazilian  President  Vargas: 
Allied  victory,  904. 

Declaration  of  war  by  Brazil  against  Japan,  1060. 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  on  surrender  of  Germany, 

887. 
General  Mark  Clark  on  surrender  of  German  armies 

in  Italy,  865. 
Mr.  Currie.  on  resignation  as  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  President,  1108. 
General  Eisenhower,  on  surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
Food  for  i^-eedom.  Inc..  regarding  food-supply  com- 
mitments abroad,  926. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  Mr.   Forrest  of  N.Y.  Herald 

Tribune,  1144. 
General  do  Gaulle,  on  .surrender  of  Germany,  888. 
Haile  Selassie,  of  Ethiopia,  opening  of  direct  radio- 
telegraph circuit  between  U.S.  and  Ethiopia,  939, 
982. 
Prime  Minister  King,  on  Allied  victory,  903. 
Lend-lease,  appropriation  estimate,  letter  to  Speaker 

of  House  of  Representatives,  1061. 
Pan  American  Day,  669. 

Mr.  Pauley,  on  appointment  as  Personal  Representa- 
tive on  Reparations  Commission,  807. 
Speaker  Rayburn,  on  renewal  of  Trade  Agreements 

Act,  1026. 
Marshal  Stalin,  on  surrender  of  Germany,  887. 
Secretary  Stettinius  on  admission  of  Ukrainian  and 
Byelorussian  Republics  as  members  of  United  Na- 
tions, 806. 
U.S.-Soviet  Friendship  Rally,  1017. 
Executive  orders.    See  Executive  orders. 
Messages  to  Congress: 

Alien  Property  Custodian,  report  of.  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, 1029. 
First  address  (Apr.  16,  1945),  721. 
Japan,  plans  for  victory  over,  999. 
Lend-lease  report   (10th).  letter  of  iransniitlal,  952. 
Presidential  succession,  1150. 
Polish  question  and  San  Francisco  conference,  consulta- 
tions with  Mr.  Molotov,  802. 
Proclamations : 

Death  of  President  Roosevelt,  661. 
Surrender  of  Germany,  886. 
Trusteeship  Council,  charter  text,  1131. 
Ti-usteeship  system,  international : 
Charter  text,  1129. 

Statements   by    Secretary   Stettinius   on   principle   dis- 
cussed at  Crimea  Conference,  600,  857,  929,  1010. 
U.S.  proposal  at  San  Francisco  conference,  text.  854. 
Tunnicliff,  Everett  A.,  return  from  China,  107. 
Turkey : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Baydur),  credentials,  775. 
Charge-  d'Affaires,  letter  and  remarks  on  United  Nations 

Declaration,  373,  374. 
Severance  of  relations  with  Japan,  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Stettinius,  20. 
Telecommunication  and  postal  services,  restoration,  1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation  agreements:  air  transit,  air  transport, 

and  interim  (1944).  ratification,  1058. 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  (1942),  adherence,  373. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  731. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (AViLson),  appointment,  148. 
Two  Freedoms  agreement.    Sec  Air  services  transit  agree- 
ment under  Civil  aviation. 
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Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  membership  in  United 
Nations : 
Letter  from  President  Truman  to  Secretary  Stettinius. 

806. 
Question  concerning,  530. 

Statements  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  GOO,  1007. 
UNCIO.    Sec  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 

Organization. 
Unconditional  surrender   (see  also  Germany)  : 
Policy   announced  at   Cairo  Conference,   discussion   in 

radio  broadcast,  485. 
Reply  of  Secretary  Stettinius  to  Senator  Wheeler's  at- 
tack on,  43. 
Under  Secretary  of  State.    See  Grew,  Joseph  C. 
Underwood,  Pierson,  designation  in  State  Department,  111. 
Union  of  South  Africa  : 
Death  of  former  Minister  to  U.S.  (Close),  statement  by 

air.  Grew,  503. 
Death  of  Minister  to  U.S.  (Gie),  messages  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Stettinius,  674. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation    agreements :   air   transit   and   interim 

(1944),  signature,  1057. 
Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  signature,  1057. 
Mutual   aid  with   U.S.,   on   cash  basis,   exchange   of 

notes,  769. 
Sanitary  convention  (1944),  109. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1944),  109. 
Shipping,  continuance  of  control  for  United  Nations 
purposes  (1944),  accession,  1017. 
UNCIO,  list  of  members  of  Delegation,  577,  731. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (see  also  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.  and  Ukrainian  S.S.R.)  : 
Allied  armies,  junction  in  Germany,  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Mr.  Grew,  808. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  (Oumansky)  : 
Death,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  141. 
Transportation  of  ashes  by  U.S.  Army  plane  to  Mos- 
cow, 208. 
Anniversary  (27th),  of  Red  Army,  message  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  Marshal  Stalin,  304. 
Commercial  arbitration  in  treaties  and  agreements  of. 

article  by  Mr.  Hilton,  890. 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs   (Molotov),  message  of 

condolence  on  death  of  U.S.  President,  665. 
Crimea  Conference,  participation  in,  213. 
Displaced  persons  in  Germany,  492,  496,  497. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  special  mission  to  Moscow  for  President 

Truman,  953. 
Meeting   of   Marshal    Stalin.    President    Truman,    and 

Prime  Minister  Churchill,  1095. 
Polish  question : 
Arrest  of  Polish  democratic  leaders,  statement  by  Sec- 
retary  Stettinius,   850. 
Consultation  in  Moscow  with  Polish  groups  on  Pro- 
visional Polish  Government,  1095. 
Mr.  Molotov,  consultation  with  President  Truman,  802. 
Request  to  invite  Warsaw  provisional  government  to 
United   Nations   Conference,   statement   by   State 
Department,  725. 
Prisoners  of  war,   Soviet   allegations  on   delay   in   re 

patriation,  and  U.S.  statement,  864. 
Prisoners   of  war   and   civilian   internees,  warning  to 
Germany,  statement  by  Marshal  Stalin,  President 
Truman,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  811. 
Relations  with  U.S..  remarks  by  Mr.  MacLeish,  950. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Alliance  and  mutual  assistance,  with  France  (1944), 

text,  39. 
Armistice  with — 

Finland  (1944),  text,  261. 
Hungary,  text,  83. 
Assumption  of  supreme  authority  in  Germany  by  Al- 
lied representatives,  text  of  declaration,  1051. 


Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics— Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Fourth  Protocol,  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Canada,  for 

provision  of  war  supplies,  723. 
Friendship,  mutual  aid  and  post-war  cooperation,  with 

Yugoslavia,  text,  774. 
Lend-lease,  with  U.  S.   (1942),  third  anniversary,  ex- 
change of  messages  between  Commissar  for  For- 
eign Affairs  (Molotov)  and  Secretary  Stettinius, 
1162. 
Neutrality   pact,    with   Japan    (1941),   denunciation, 
text,  811. 
UNCIO : 

Delegation,  list  of  members,  GOO. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  joint  amendments  offered 

at  Conference  by  sponsoring  powers,  851. 
Coniiiiissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Molotov),  participa- 
tion, t;71,  700,  802. 
Gcnonil  Ass(ii]l>ly,  representation  by  three  votes,  atti- 

tiido  of  r.S.  and  U.K.,  530,  600,  806,  1007. 
Polish  quoslion.     .S'ee  under  Polish  question. 
Security  Council,  joint  statement  on  voting  procedure, 

1047. 
Sponsorship,  394. 

Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  republics,  admission  as 
initial  members  of  United  Nations,  530,  600,  806, 
1007. 
U.S.-Soviet  Friendship  Rally,  New  York,  N.Y.,  message 

from  President  Truman,  1017. 
Visit  of  Secretary  Stettinius  to,  201. 
United  Americans  for  United  Nations,  New  York,  N.Y., 

address  by  Mr.  Taft,  826. 
United  Kingdom : 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  results  of  sixth 

meeting,  514. 
Combined  Boards,  joint  decision  to  maintain,  119,  120. 
Consultation  of  Allied  representatives  and  Polish  groups 

on  Provisional  Polish  Government,  1095. 
Cooperation   with   U.S.   for  expansion  of  world  trade, 

remarks  by  Mr.  Fetter,  501. 
Crimea  Conference,  participation  in,  213,  530,  600,  1007. 
Mr.   Davies,   special  mission  to  London  for  President 

Truman,  953. 
King  George,  messages  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S. 

President,  663,  664. 
Joint  statements  by  British  Embassy  and  State  Depart- 
ment: 
Maintenance  of  economies  of  liberated  countries,  95. 
Reappraisal  of  food  supply,  546. 
Lloyd  George,  death,  telegram  from  Mr.  Grew,  538. 
Queen  Mary,  message  of  condolence  on  death  of  U.S. 

President,  663. 
Meeting  of  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  President  Truman, 

and  Marshal  Stalin,  1095. 
Military  authorities,  relief  of  European  civilians,  917. 
Petroleum    agreement,    Anglo-American    (1944),    with- 
drawal from  U.S.  Senate,  63. 
Prisoners  of  war  and  civilian    internees,   warning  to 
Germany,  statement  by  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
President  Truman,  and  Marshal  Stalin,  811. 
Rubber  study  group,  with  U.S.  and  Netherlands,  108, 

128,  161. 
Telecommunication    and    postal    services,    restoration, 

1078,  1149. 
Telecommunications  discussions  with  U.S.,  509. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Anglo-Ethiopian  agreement  (1944),  text,  200. 
Armistice  with — 

Finland   (1944).  text,  201. 
Hungary,  text,  S3. 
Assumption    of   supreme   authority    in   Germany   by 
Allied  representatives,  text  of  declaration,  1051. 
Civil  aviation  agreements :   air  transit  and  interim 

(1944),  acceptance,  1057. 
Commercial     agreement,     provisional,     with     Egypt 
(1930),  extension,  978. 
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United  Kingdom— Continued. 
Treaties,  aKi-eeinents,  etc. — <'iiMlin'icil. 
Double  taxation,  exploratory  conversations  with  U.S., 

197. 
Double  taxation  on  estates  of  deceased  persons,  with 

U.S.,  834. 
Double  taxation  on  incomes,  with  U.S.,  834. 
Egyptian  foreign-exchange  requirements  for  1945,  text, 

586. 
European  inland  transport,  010. 
Financial  agreement,  with  France,  1016. 
Fourlli  Protocol,  with  U.S.&.R.,  for  provision  of  war 

supplies,  723. 
Jlonetary  agreement  with — 
Belgium   (1944),  G6. 
Sweden,  5S5. 
Sanitary  convention   (1944),  10,  109,  308. 
Sanitarv   convention   for   aerial   navigation    (1944), 

10,  109,  308. 
Venezia  Giulia,  military  administration  of,  with  U.S. 
and  Yugoslavia,  1050, 1096. 
UNCIO : 

Address  by  Mr.  Eden,  799. 

Delegation,  list  of  members  570. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Troposals,  joint  amendments  offered 

at  Conference  by  sponsoring  powers,  851. 
General  Assembly,  attitude  toward  additional  votes 

for  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  530,  600,  1007. 
Security  Council,  joint  statement  on  voting  procedure, 

1047. 
Sponsorship,  394. 
Visit  of  Minister  of  State  (Law)  to  Washington,  95. 
A'isit  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Stanley) 

to  WasliinKton.  107. 
War  ciimrs,  discussions  with  U.S.,  81. 
United  N;ili(iiis  ci.s  set  up  by  Charter  signed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco .lunc  :;G,  1945)  : 
Chart  of  proposed  organization,  556. 
Charter — 

Discussed  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  605,  928. 
Text,  1U9. 
General  A.ssembly,   decision  at   Crimea   Conference   in 
respect  to  number  of  votes  of  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R., 
statements  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  600,  1007. 
Humap  rights,  provisiops  on,  928,  1011. 
International  Court  of  Justice,  533,  672,  759,  U32,  1134. 
Membership  and  purposes.  Charter  text,  1120. 
Polish  question.    See  Poland. 

Regional  arrangements,  statements  by  Secretary  Stet- 
tinius, 930.  949,  1009. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure,  394,  395,  1010,  1043. 

1044,  1047. 
Trusteeship   principle,   statements   by    Secretary    Stet- 
tinius, 600,  857,  929,  1010. 
United  Nations  Club,  Washington,  remarks  by  Mr.  Savage, 

504. 
United  Nations  Committee,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  address  by 

Mr.  Holmes,  727. 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization : 
Addresses:   Mr.   Cordier,  2."3;  Mr.   Eagleton,  6.50;  Mr. 
Eden,  799 ;  Mr.  Grew,  223,  431,  803,  806 ;  Mr.  Holmes, 
727:  Mr.  Molotov,  796;  Mr.  Soong,  of  China,  795; 
Mr.  Taft,  382 ;  President  Truman,  789 ;  Mr.  Williams, 
1163. 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.,  bv  Secretary  Stettinius,  303. 
395,  396,  435,  600,  605,  608,  669,  671,  724,  791,  792, 
850,  855,  928,  929,  030,  949,  1007,  1011,  1043,  1144. 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  text,  1119. 
Commissions,  lists  of  U.S.  members,  858. 
Congress,  U.S.  members  to  confer  with  U.S.  Delegation 

on  budgetary  problems,  802. 
Crimea  Conference  decisions,  214,  1008. 
Delegations,  lists  of  members,  576,  609,  729. 
Denmark,  invitation  to,  1048. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals : 

Amendments  offered  by  sponsoring  powers,  text,  851. 
Discussion  of  amendments.  855;  903. 


United  Nations  Conference — Continued. 
Executive  Committee,  membership,  801. 
General  Assembly : 

Proposed  redraft  concerning,  text,  931. 
Representation  in,  statements  by  Secretary  Stettinius, 
COO,  1007. 
Hull,  Cordell,  exchange  of  messages  with,  726,  857. 
Human  rights,  provisions  in  Charter  for,  statements  by 

.  Secretary  Stettinius,  928,  1011. 
Inter-American   Conference  on   Problems  of  War  and 

Peace,  attitude,  449,  525,  694. 
International  Court  of  Justice,  533,  672,  7.^9,  1132,  1134. 
Invitations : 
Acceptances,  576,  608. 
Mr.  Dulles  as  adviser  to  U.S.  Delegation,  acceptance, 

608. 
Extended  to  Syria  and  Lebanon,  576. 
Text,   including  voting  provisions  supplementary  to 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  394. 
Languages  of  the  Conference,  official,  801. 
Officers,  election,  801. 
Organization,  report  by  rapporteur,  801. 
Polish  question  : 

Consultations  of  President  Truman  and  Commissar 

Molotov,  802. 
Request  of  U.S.S.R.   to  invite  Warsaw  Government 
to  Conference,  statement  by   State  Di>partment, 
725. 
Postponement,  denial  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  608,  669, 

671. 
Preliminary  arrangements  with  California  officials,  217, 

218,  435. 
Press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures,  proposed  procedure, 

statement  by  Secretary  Stettinius,  435. 
Public  interest,  statement  by  Mr.  Grew,  806. 
Radio  broadcast,  441. 
Regional  arrangements,  relationship  of,  statements  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  930.  949,  1009. 
Security  Council,  voting  procedure : 
Memorandum  and  statement  from  committees,  1043. 
Questionnaire  on  exercise  of  veto,  1044. 
Statement  by  Delegations  of  four  sponsoring  Govern- 
ments. 1047. 
Statements  bv   Secretary   Stettinius,  395,  396,  1010, 

1043. 
Suppleraentarv  to  Dumbarton   Oaks  Proposals,   text, 
394. 
Sessions,  789,  792. 
Sponsoring  governments,  394. 
Trusteeship  system,  basic  objectives  of,  statements  by 

Secretary  Stettinius,  600,  857,  929,  1010. 
I^rainian   and   Byelorussian   Republics,   admission   as 
initial  members  of  the  United  Nations,  530,  600, 
8(«.  1007. 
United  States  Delegation : 
Advisers,  listed,  608. 
Assignments  to  commissions,  858. 
Consultants,  671,  724. 
Meetings,  435,  724. 
Members,  listed,  217. 
U.S.S.R.,  request  to  invite  Warsaw  provisional  govern- 
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In  Defense  of  the  Americas  Against  Axis 
Political  Aggression 

The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense' 


OF  THE  VARIOUS  Inter- American  agencies 
established  prior  to  and  during  the  war  to 
advise  the  governments  on  emergency  problems, 
perhaps  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  represents  the  most  radical  de- 
parture from  past  experience  and  tradition.  Al- 
though none  of  its  characteristics  can  be  said  to  be 
entirely  new,  their  combination  in  and  application 
by  the  Committee  are  in  many  respects  quite  novel. 
The  means  and  manner  by  which  the  Committee 
has  carried  out  the  task  with  which  it  was  charged 
appear  to  be  of  as  much  interest  as  its  actual 
accomplisliments,  which  themselves  have  consti- 
tuted, during  the  nearly  three  years  since  its  crea- 
tion, a  vital  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the 
Americas. 


The  Establishment  and  Organization  of  the 
Committee 

When  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  was 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  of  1942,  the 
entire  continent  had  come  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  threat  with  which  it  was  faced.  It  was  at 
last  fully  awake  to  the  vital  danger  presented  both 
by  the  well-planned  and  well-executed  political 
and  psychological  offensive  which  the  Axis  states 
had  been  carrying  on  for  years  and  by  the  military 
aggression  of  which  the  Americas  became  victims 
on  December  7, 1941. 

Therefore,  the  governments  represented  at  the 
Third  Meeting  recommended,  in  resolution  I,  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis; 
in  resolution  XVII  they  agreed  on  a  political- 
defense  policy  for  the  individual  and  collective 
defense  of  the  continent  and  created  the  Commit- 
tee to  advise  them  on  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  and  the  coordination  of  the  measures  for 
joint  defense  against  the  constantly  changing  Axis 
attack. 


The  pertinent  provision  of  resolution  XVII 
reads  as  follows : 

"To  study  and  coordinate  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  this  Resolution,  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  shall  elect,  prior  to 
March  1,  1942,  a  committee  of  seven  members  to 
be  known  as  'The  Emergency  Advisory  Committee 
for  Political  Defense'." 

The  Union  was  also  requested  to  determine  the 
function  of  the  Committee,  prepare  its  regulations, 
and  fix  its  budget  of  expenditures,  "after  consult- 
ing the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics". 

This  directive  was  fulfilled,  and  the  Committee, 
composed  of  members  appointed  by  7  governments 
but  representing  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  all 
21  American  republics,  held  its  first  session  at  its 
permanent  headquarters  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 
on  April  15,  1942.^  It  has  been  in  practically  con- 
tinuous session  since  that  date. 

Pursuant  to  its  bylaws  and  rules  of  internal  pro- 
cedure, the  Committee  has  a  permanent  secretariat 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  and  a 
technical  consultant  and  two  assistants  appointed 
by  the  Committee.  It  has  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees to  study  variants  of  Axis  subversive  activities 
and  the  relevant  legislative  and  administrative 
control  measures  in  the  republics,  as  well  as  the 
suggestions  and  proposals  received  from  the  gov- 
ermnents.    On  the  basis  of  this  study  the  subcom- 

'  The  principal  sources  of  information  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  article  are :  The  first  and  second  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Committee,  and  "The  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense",  by  Carl  B.  Spaeth  and 
William  Sanders  {American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
vol.  38,  No.  2,  April  1944 ;  published  in  Spanish  in  La  Re- 
vista  de  Derecho,  Jurisprudencia  y  Administracidn  of 
Uruguay,  August  1944).  Mr.  Spaeth  is  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  River  Plate  Affairs,  Office  of  American  Republic  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State.  Mr.  Sanders  is  the  member 
appointed  by  the  United  States  on  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense. 

'Bulletin  of  Apr.  11, 1942,  p.  322. 
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mittees  prepare  draft  resolutions  or  programs  of 
action  for  consideration  by  the  full  Committee. 

Four  major  methods,  two  proposed  bj'  the  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  two  devised  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  the  result  of  its  own  experience,  are 
utilized  in  the  development  of  its  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  goverimients  of  the  21  American  re- 
publics : 

a)  Liaison  officers  between  the  governments  of 

each  of  the  republics  and  the  Committee. 

b)  National  committees  for  political  defense. 

c)  Consultative  visits. 

d)  General  and  regional  meetings  of  national 

officials. 

The  employment  of  liaison  officers  as  a  perma- 
nent means  of  contact  between  the  Committee  and 
the  governments  is  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
of  tlie  organization.     Article  4  provides : 

"Tlie  Government  of  each  country,  member  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  shall  be  requested  to  des- 
ignate a  qualified  official  who  shall  reside  in  the 
capital  city  of  his  respective  country,  and  who 
shall  sei"ve  as  a  contact  between  his  Government 
and  the  Conunittee." 

The  liaison  officers  constitute  a  permanent  link 
between  the  governments  and  the  Conmiittee,  and 
their  activities  consist  principally  in  communicat- 
ing information  on  the  political-defense  measures 
adopted  by  their  countries,  in  transmitting  pro- 
posals or  initiatives  that  might  serve  as  the  basis 
of  recommendations  by  the  Committee,  and  in 
maintaining  a  permanent  contact  with  the  various 
governmental  departments  and  agencies  charged 
with  the  application  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  ramifications  of  the  problems  of 
political  defense  and  of  the  great  variety  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  involved,  it  became  evident 
shortly  after  the  Committee  began  its  work  that  the 
task  of  the  liaison  officers  could  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  creation  of  national  interdepartmen- 
tal committees  in  which  all  such  agencies  could  be 
represented.  The  Conmiittee,  therefore,  urged 
such  a  step,  and  national  committees  have  been 
created  in  at  least  10  American  republics.  In  most 
of  the  other  countries  procedures  or  arrangements 
have  been  put  into  operation  which  serve  the  same 
purposes.  The  system  of  national  committees  and 
their  equivalent  has  produced  excellent  results, 


both  in  the  assistance  they  have  given  the  Com- 
mittee and  in  establishing  close  working  relations 
among  the  national  officials  dealing  with  political- 
defense  matters. 

The  necessity  for  direct  personal  contact  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  goverimients  was 
likewise  recognized  in  the  bylaws  of  the  Commit- 
tee, article  9  of  which  provides  that  "in  the  per- 
formance of  its  work  the  Committee  may  designate 
one  or  more  of  its  members  to  visit  the  different 
countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union." 
The  Committee  has  made  extensive  use  of  this  pro- 
cedure, having  carried  out  consultative  visits  to 
almost  all  the  republics  of  the  continent.  These 
visits  are  discussed,  and  their  results  are  appraised 
below. 

Another  method  of  contact  between  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  governments  is  that  of  regional  or  gen- 
eral meetings,  which  is  designed  to  test  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  the  Committee's  recommendations 
and  to  afford  operating  officials  an  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  common  problems  and  exchange  of 
information.  Since  the  objectives  of  these  meet- 
ings are  similar  to  those  of  the  consultative  visits, 
the  Committee  has  resorted  to  this  procedure  on 
only  one  occasion,  reserving  it  for  use  in  special 
emergency  cases  which  might  affect  a  region  or  the 
continent  as  a  whole. 

Principles  of  Organization  of  the  Committee 

The  Committee  acts  on  the  basis  of  an  organic 
charter  which  defines  its  functions  and  the  scope 
of  its  competence.  This  basic  charter  includes 
resolution  XVII  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  memorandum  annexed  to  that  document,  and 
other  pertinent  resolutions  of  the  three  meetings  of 
foreign  ministers.  The  existence  of  these  con- 
trolling policy  directives  has  had  a  decisive  effect 
(m  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 

It  would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  devot«  its  attention  from  the  outset 
to  the  elaboration  of  concrete  programs  of  political 
defense  designed  for  immediate  application  by  the 
governments,  if  the  members  had  found  it  neces- 
sary fii-st  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  basic 
policy  of  such  programs.  The  fact  that  the 
Committee  was  created  as  an  international  or- 
ganization with  a  basic  grant  of  authority  which 
determined  the  objectives  of  its  action  made  it 
possible  for  it  to  devote  itself  immediately  to  the 
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study  of  the  means  by 
which  these  objectives 
might  be  realized. 

The  previous  determi- 
nation of  the  Committee's 
policy  directives,  more- 
over, not  only  facilitated 
consideration  and  ap- 
proval of  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  Com- 
mittee, but  it  also  ex- 
pedited and  accounted 
for  the  acceptance  of  the 
recommendations  by  the 
various  governments. 
This  acceptance  was  a 
consequence  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  repub- 
lics had  previously  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the 
policy  which  the  recom- 
mendations were  de- 
signed to  implement. 

In  carrying  out  its 
policy  directives,  the 
Committee,  and  each  of 
its  members,  represents 
and  acts  on  behalf  of  all 
the  American  republics. 

As  indicated  previous- 
ly, this  principle  is  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in 
article  2  of  the  bylaws, 
which  requires  that  the 
Committee  "shall  repre- 
sent and  shall  f  uncticm  on 
behalf  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  governments  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union."  This  stipulation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  governments  when  they  gave  their 
approval  to  the  bylaws  submitted  to  them  with 
the  Governing  Board's  report  of  February  25, 1942. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  understood  that  the  foreign  min- 
isters at  Rio  de  Janeiro  entnisted  to  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  organizing  a  committee  of  7  indiAaduals 
to  represent  the  21  governments  and  not  of  7  gov- 
ernments to  act  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  other  14.  The  method  of  selec- 
tion of  the  members,  by  having  7  governments 
designate  them,  was  merely  an  incident  of  the 
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Conmiittee's  organiza- 
tion resulting  from  the 
urgent  need  for  its  im- 
mediate establishment. 

The  Committee  thus 
became  the  first  inter- 
American  body  to  be  ex- 
pressly required  by  the 
American  republics  to 
represent  the  entire  com- 
munity. There  were 
sound  reasons  for  this 
innovation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee's experience  has 
abundantly  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  the  step. 

The  representative 
principle  may  be  con- 
sidered inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  Committee 
as  an  international  body 
of  limited  membership, 
the  policy  directives  of 
which  constitute  an 
agreement  among  the  en- 
tire group  of  interested 
governments.  Limited 
membership  alone  would 
not  have  required  the 
representative  principle. 
(Similar  international 
bodies  are  not  expressly 
required  by  the  govern- 
ments to  operate  through 
accredited  delegates  or 
diplomatic  channels. )  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  policy 
directives  of  the  Committee,  to  which  all  the 
republics  are  committed,  authorize  it  to  submit 
recommendations  for  imniediafe  application  by 
each  country  within  its  national  territory  that,  in 
conjunction  with  its  limited  membership,  made 
the  representative  principle  imperative. 

Without  this  principle  the  governments  which 
had  not  designated  the  members  would  have  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  those  au- 
thorized to  make  the  appointments,  since  only  the 
latter  would  have  had,  through  their  members, 
an  opportunity  to  determine  the  necessary  meas- 
ures by  which  the  commitment  entered  into  by 
the  21  governments  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  could  be 
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implemented  throughout  the  continent.  By  con- 
verting the  7  members  into  a  collective  representa- 
tive of  the  conununity,  the  representative  prin- 
ciple assures  equalitj'  to  all  the  republics  within 
the  Committee.  By  thus  placing  each  of  the  gov- 
ernments on  an  identical  plane,  the  principle  inex- 
orably required  the  Committee  to  rely  exclusively 
on  the  "instructions"  from  the  21  governments 
contained  in  resolution  XVII.  It  was  conse- 
quently imperative  that  the  members  be  guided,  as 
they  have  been,  with  one  exception,  solely  by  the 
definition  of  the  general  interest  incorporated  in 
that  agreement  on  policy  and  objectives.  This 
rule  is  a  guaranty  that  the  general  interest  defined 
in  the  policy  directives  will  be  impartially  served. 

Moreover,  the  representative  principle  not  only 
insures  equality  of  representation,  but  it  also 
serves  as  a  basic  rule  of  interpretation  by  which 
the  Committee  measures  the  proposals  which  it 
submits  to  the  goveriunents  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  members  must  judge  all  such  measures  from 
the  point  of  view  of  suitability  and  utility  in  pro- 
moting the  collective  interest  of  the  continent, 
rather  than  from  the  effect  on  particular  national 
interests. 

The  representative  principle  thus  has  empha- 
sized the  supremacy  of  the  general  intei'est  in  the 
community  of  American  republics  as  that  interest 
is  defined  in  the  Committee's  policy  directives. 

One  of  the  important  corollaries  of  this  princi- 
ple is  that  within  the  Committee  the  members  act 
in  an  individual  capacity.  This  expediency  has 
meant  a  freedom  from  those  considerations  of  pro- 
tocol which  so  often  complicate  and  delay  the  ac- 
tion of  a  gathering  of  delegates,  each  of  whom 
speaks  and  acts  exclusively  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  a  sovereign  government.  Moreover, 
controversial  issues  could  be  considered  and  re- 
solved on  their  merits;  the  individual  members 
could  freely  express  their  opinions  without  in- 
volving their  governments  in  any  manner.  As  a 
result,  the  decisions  of  the  majority  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  governments  as  the  decisions  of  the 
Committee  with  no  mention  of  minority  votes. 

Activities  of  the  Committee 

Legislatwe  Program 

Between  April  15,  1942  and  June  11,  1943  the 
Conunittee  submitted  21  programs  of  action  to  the 
American  governments.     The  programs  are  de- 


tailed applications  of  the  policies  of  resolution 
XVII  and  are  built  around  the  four-fold  division 
of  the  memorandum  attached  thereto : 

(a)  The  control  of  dangerous  aliens; 

(b)  The  prevention  of  abuse  of  citizenship; 

(c)  The  regulation  of  entry  and  exit  and  the 
prevention  of  clandestine  crossing  of  fron- 
tiers; and 

(d)  The  prevention  of  acts  of  political  aggres- 
sion, including  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the 
dissemination  of  totalitarian  propaganda, 
and  the  protection  of  vital  information 
through  censorship  controls. 

The  Committee,  in  j^reparing  the  programs, 
studied  the  problems  which  called  for  emergency 
defense  action  and  investigated  the  legislative  and 
constitutional  structure  of  the  several  republics. 

The  Committee's  studies  and  the  information 
furnished  by  national  officials  revealed  that,  while 
the  statutes  of  the  American  republics  prior  to  the 
Rio  Conference  were  in  general  adequate  to  deal 
with  acts  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  its  institu- 
tions in  peacetime,  they  could  not  readily  be  uti- 
lized to  cope  with  the  wide-spread  organization 
and  ever-changing  tactics  of  Axis  jjolitical  war- 
fare. Hence  it  became  evident  that,  in  all  the  areas 
covered  by  resolution  XVII,  proposals  would  have 
to  be  designed  to  key  both  legislation  and  admin- 
istration to  security  problems  as  presented  by  the 
war  and,  particularly,  to  cope  with  the  known  facts 
of  Nazi  organization  and  method.  Therefore,  pro- 
grams wei"e  submitted,  under  division  (a),  on  the 
registration  of  aliens,  certificates  of  identity,  and 
the  detention  and  expulsion  of  dangerous  Axis  na- 
tionals; and,  under  division  (d),  on  the  protection 
of  ships  and  port  facilities,  the  censorship  of  inter- 
national conmmnications,  the  protection  of  inland 
facilities  against  sabotage,  and  clandestine  radio 
stations.  Under  divisions  (b)  and  (c)  two  com- 
prehensive reconmiendations,  one  on  each  of  the 
subjects  indicated,  were  submitted. 

Variations  in  the  character  of  the  problems  and 
in  the  legal  structure  among  the  republics  obliged 
the  Committee  to  base  its  program  on  general  prin- 
ciples and  minimum  standards.  Resort  to  mini- 
mum standards  was  believed  imperative  as  a  means 
of  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  coordinated  con- 
tinental system  of  political  defense.  Hence  the 
recommendations  did  not  take  the  form  of  draft 
laws  or  decrees,  but  they  provided,  in  considerable 
detail,  a  basis  for  such  laws  or  decrees. 
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Although  the  programs  were  to  be  directed  pri- 
marily against  the  Axis  aggressors  and  their  na- 
tionals, the  foreign  ministers  were  aware  in  the 
declaration  of  policy — as  the  Committee  has  been 
in  its  application — that  Axis  agents  are  often  not  of 
Axis  nationality.  Consequently  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  have  included  general  pro- 
visions which  are  not  keyed  or  limited  by  reference 
to  nationality  and  in  addition  special,  and  often 
more  exacting,  measures  directed  at  the  Axis  na- 
tionals or  organizations. 

The  several  parts  of  the  legislative  program 
constitute  an  integi-ated  system  of  defense.  In  gen- 
eral the  measures  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups:  those  concerned  with  all  aspects  of  con- 
trol over  the  individual  (registration,  detention 
and  expulsion,  abuse  of  citizenship,  and  control 
over  travel) ;  and  those  concerned  with  special  se- 
curity problems  (protection  of  ships,  ports,  and 
plant  facilities ;  censorship ;  dissemination  of  prop- 
aganda). Within  each  group  and  between  the 
groups  there  is  an  obvious  interrelation.  The  con- 
trols over  travel,  once  entry  has  been  attained,  are 
keyed  into  the  system  of  registration  and  sur- 
veillance. The  censorship  controls,  together  with 
the  travel  regulations  and  the  measures  proposed 
with  respect  to  clandestine  radio  stations,  provide 
the  means  for  the  effective  crippling  of  the  Axis 
communications  network.  Supplementary  both  to 
the  controls  over  persons  and  to  communication 
facilities  are  the  measures  for  the  protection  of 
ships,  ports,  and  mine  and  plant  facilities. 
''FoUmo  Up"  Work 

This  program  has  consisted  of  two  principal 
parts:  first,  a  series  of  consultative  visits  to  the 
capitals  of  the  hemisphere,  and,  second,  the  pi-epa- 
ration  and  transmission  to  each  country  of  special 
detailed  memoranda  and  other  communications 
dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  the  individual 
problems  of  the  republics. 

The  first  series  of  consultative  visits  was  carried 
out  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  of  1943 
with  the  respective  national  authorities  in  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  From 
June  to  October  1943,  two  delegations  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Committee  simultaneously 
undertook  extensive  tours  of  the  continent  to  con- 
duct similar  consultations  with  the  governments  of 
the  countries  of  northern  South  America,  the 
Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  the  United 
States. 


In  each  of  the  visits  the  procedure  followed  was 
substantially  the  same.  After  a  formal  opening 
session,  a  series  of  extensive  conferences  and  dis- 
cussions was  held  over  a  period  of  several  days 
and  utilized  as  a  working  basis  the  outline  of  the 
minimum  structure  for  political  defense  as  re- 
vealed in  the  21  resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

In  each  republic  the  governments  appointed 
special  commissions  composed  of  high  policy  offi- 
cers and  specialized  experts  with  whom  the  Com- 
mittee's representatives  considered  the  following 
aspects  of  each  topic :  The  nature  of  the  manifesta- 
tions within  the  country  of  the  Axis  activities 
concerned,  the  legal  and  administrative  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  country,  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Committee's  recommendations,  and 
any  additional  measures  which  should  be  taken 
on  the  basis  thereof. 

The  visits  were  conducted  without  formality  or 
protocol,  the  representatives  of  the  Conamittee 
making  it  clear,  usually  at  the  first  session,  that 
they  hoped  to  "get  down  to  cases"  through  a  full 
and  frank  interchange  of  views.  Hence,  when 
on  occasion  there  was  an  evident  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  national  official  to  describe  his  program  in 
general  terms  through  unsupported  assertions  that 
all  steps  had  been  taken  as  recommended,  the  Com- 
mittee's delegation  did  not  hesitate  to  press  for 
detailed  substantiation.  In  all  cases  such  insist- 
ence on  practical  detail  was  respected  as  a  sincere 
effort  to  fulfil  a  responsibility  to  the  community 
of  American  states. 

In  many  of  the  countries  visited,  the  various 
suggestions  for  the  adoption  of  additional  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures  agreed  upon 
during  the  sessions  by  the  national  officials  and  the 
Committee's  delegation  were  embodied  in  a  series 
of  conclusions  which  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
visit  were  read,  discussed,  approved,  and  signed  by 
both  the  delegation  of  the  Committee  and  the  na- 
tional officials  who  took  part  in  the  various  tech- 
nical sessions. 

When  the  visits  were  completed,  when  the  re- 
ports thereon  were  submitted  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee, and  when  the  extensive  documentary  material 
obtained  from  the  various  countries  was  analyzed, 
the  Connnittee  began  the  preparation  of  special, 
confidential,  detailed  memoranda  to  each  govern- 
ment, with  reference  to  its  political-defense 
problems. 
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In  each  memorandum  the  Committee  attempted 
further  to  particularize  its  recommendations  to 
the  special  situations  in  the  republic  to  which  it 
was  sent  and  to  make  certain  additional  sugges- 
tions in  the  various  fields  covered  by  its  resolu- 
tions. The  Committee  sought  to  supply  the  inter- 
ested government  with  information  concerning 
the  helpful  experience  of  other  American  repub- 
lics which  were  confronted  with  similar  problems, 
including,  in  several  instances,  the  transmission 
of  compilations  of  legislation  of  the  several  coun- 
tries on  particular  subjects.  These  memoranda  at- 
tempted to  carry  on  where  the  consultative  visits 
left  off. 

Although  during  the  consultative  visits  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discuss  in  as  great  detail  as 
possible  every  aspect  of  the  political-defense  sys- 
tem, in  the  "follow  up"  memoranda  the  Committee 
has  sought  to  concentrate  upon  those  particular 
aspects  which  in  its  opinion  were  of  primary  im- 
portance to  each  government — either  because  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  additional  measures  was 
great  or  because  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
effective  control  were  present. 

In  many  cases  the  conclusions  reached  during 
the  course  of  the  visits  provided  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  memoranda,  and  further  informa- 
tion was  sought  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
conclusions  were  being  carried  into  effect. 

These  "follow  up"  memoranda  represent  the  cul- 
mination of  the  progressive  particularization  of 
the  general  principles  of  political  defense  agreed 
upon  at  the  Third  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
The  annex  to  resolution  XVII  of  that  meeting 
gave  a  general  outline  of  the  objectives  embodied 
in  the  accompanying  resolution.  Through  the  pro- 
grams of  action  contained  in  its  recommendations 
the  Committee  sought  to  define  the  general  mini- 
mum standards  and  in  some  instances  to  detail 
methods  and  procedures  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  objectives.  The  system  of  consultative 
visits  was  designed  to  assist  in  the  adaptation  of 
these  standards  and  techniques  to  the  situations  in 
each  country.  The  series  of  memoranda  have  con- 
tinued that  process. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Committee's  efforts  to  ob- 
tain an  implementation  of  its  legislative  program, 
reference  is  appropriate  to  its  publication  of  sub- 
stantiated charges  against  a  continental  network 
of  Axis  agents  operating  from  headquarters  in 
Argentina  and  Chile.  Through  the  publication  of 
two  well-documented  memoranda  during  the 
months  of  November  1942  and  January  1943,  the 


Committee  not  only  gave  real  content  to  the  gen- 
eral assertions  of  Nazi  activities,  but  it  also  dem- 
onstrated the  practical  character  of  and  urgent 
need  for  action  on  the  measures  being  proposed  to 
the  American  republics.  The  memoranda  de- 
scribed the  key  role  of  the  Axis  "diplomats";  they 
named  the  party  leaders;  they  traced  the  com- 
munications system  by  courier  and  clandestine 
radio  through  which  a  constant  two-way  stream  of 
information  was  moving  between  South  America 
and  Berlin;  and  they  cited  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  American  lives  and  property.  Almost 
every  fact  and  incident  disclosed  by  the  memo- 
randa gave  new  practical  meaning  to  the  programs 
prepared  by  the  Committee. 

By  means  of  the  "conclusion"  technique  of  the 
consultative  visits,  through  tlie  informed  channels 
of  communication  provided  by  the  liaison  officers 
and  the  national  conunittees,  by  means  of  the 
"follow  up"  memoranda,  and  by  the  timely  pub- 
lication of  evidence  of  continuing  Axis  activity  the 
Committee  has  gone  as  far,  perhaps,  as  an  ad- 
visory international  body  is  able  and  competent  to 
go  in  securing  practical,  down-to-earth  applica- 
tion of  principles  and  standards  conceived  in  the 
interest  of  a  community  of  states. 

Recognition  of  Governments  Established  by  Force 

Near  the  close  of  1943  it  became  evident  that 
the  slight  success  of  the  Axis  attempts  to  sow  con- 
fusion and  disunity  in  America  was  making  it 
necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  other  and  more 
direct  methods  to  achieve  their  objective.  The 
presence  within  the  continent  of  subversive  ele- 
ments gave  the  Axis  powers  their  opportunity,  and 
indications  were  multiplying  that  those  groups 
were  planning  to  participate  in  movements  de- 
signed to  overthrow  established  governments  in 
several  countries  and  that  they  were  receiving  ad- 
vice, encouragement,  money,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  from  organizations  or  persons  known 
to  be  connected  with  or  inspired  by  the  Nazis. 

The  overthrow  on  December  29,  1943  of  the 
established  Government  of  Bolivia  brought  these 
fears  suddenly  to  the  fore.  Although  it  was  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  by  wide-spread  sugges- 
tions that  this  particular  cojip  cVctat  was  the  first 
of  a  series  designed  to  break  down  the  existing  anti- 
Axis  front  in  South  America,  it  was  apparent  that 
a  political-defense  question  of  great  magnitude  and 
urgency  had  suddenly  been  precipitated.  The 
question   was  novel:   There   existed   neither   an 
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agreed  policy  nor  a  siieedy  procedure  by  which 
the  interested  republics  could  promptly  act  to- 
gether to  meet  this  potential  threat  to  their  indi- 
vidual and  collective  security  and  solidarity. 

On  December  24,  four  days  after  the  revolution 
occurred,  the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution 
which  supplied  both  the  policy  and  the  procedural 
needs :  It  recommended  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  the  American  republics  agree  not  to  accord 
recognition  to  any  new  government  established  by 
force,  prior  to  full  exchange  of  information  and 
consultation  among  themselves  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  revolution  and  par- 
ticularly the  adherence  of  the  new  regime  to  the 
existing  inter-American  undertakings  for  hem- 
ispheric defense.^  Nineteen  interested  govern- 
ments promptly  announced  their  acceptance  of  this 
formula,  whereupon,  on  January  5,  the  Committee 
adopted  a  second  resolution,  recommending  that 
the  usual  diplomatic  channels  be  utilized  as  the 
procedural  mechanism  for  effectuating  the  neces- 
sary exchanges  of  information  and  consultations." 
Within  a  brief  time,  during  which  those  republics 
also  gave  consideration  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  that  a  special  consultative  meet- 
ing might  be  desirable,  all  interested  governments 
accepted  the  second  resolution.  Upon  completion 
of  their  consultations,  they  announced  their  re- 
spective individual  decisions  to  refrain  from  rec- 
ognizing the  new  regime. 

The  governments  continued  their  joint  consider- 
ation and  study  of  the  problem,  however,  and  in 
June  1944,  as  a  result  of  further  consultations, 
they  reached  the  conclusion  that,  during  the  six 
months  which  had  elapsed,  the  causes  which 
impeded  recognition  had  disappeared.  Conse- 
quently the  republics  decided  to  recognize  the 
Bolivian  Government,  and  a  majority  of  them 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of 
Mexico  to  the  effect  that  this  recognition  should 
take  place  sinuiltaneously  on  June  23,  1944.^ 

Almost  all  the  American  nations  communicated 
their  decisions  to  the  Committee,  and  on  June  23; 
1944,  the  Committee  approved  a  new  resolution 
which,  after  giving  expiession  to  the  consequent 
general  pleasure  felt  throughout  the  continent, 
made  public  its  own  satisfaction  over  the  recogni- 
tion and  which  emphasized  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  this  inter-American  action  had  been  taken 
in  the  solidary  manner  in  which  the  conmiunity 
of  American  nations  confronts  problems  of  com- 
mon interest.  At  the  same  time  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  sent  its  congratulations  to  the  Min- 


ister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia,  from  whom  a 
courteous  reply  was  received. 

In  addition  to  this  instance  in  which  the  pro- 
cedure counseled  by  the  Committee  was  invoked 
for  the  first  time,  subsequent  changes  of  govern- 
ment have  been  brought  about  by  force  in  Argen- 
tina, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala;  in 
every  case  the  governments  have  taken  the  Com- 
mittee's resolution  into  account  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision concerning  whether  to  recognize  or  not  to 
recognize  the  new  governments  so  instituted.  In 
three  of  these  cases  the  known  circumstances 
which  determined  the  establishment  of  the  new 
governments  caused  the  American  republics,  after 
an  exchange  of  views,  to  delay  official  recognition. 

The  consultations  and  exchange  of  information 
respecting  the  installation  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  republic  resulted  in  the  do* 
cision  of  practically  all  the  American  republics  to 
abstain  from  entering  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  government. 

II 

The  Committee  is  as  much  an  innovation  in 
inter-American  relations  as  is  the  consultative 
procedure  of  which  it  is  a  product  and  an  exten- 
sion. The  procedure  and  its  offspring  reflect  a 
maturing  pan-Americanism.  Both  have  the  same 
basic  i^reniise:  namely,  that  inter-American  soli- 
darity is  a  fact;  that  pan-Americanism  has  prog- 
ressed from  the  realm  of  aspiration,  through  the 
intermediary  stage  of  an  inorganic  system  of  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  of  international  cooperation, 
to  the  point  whereby  full  use  can  be  made  of  emer- 
gency instrumentalities  for  joint  political  decision 
and  action. 

The  Committee  has  been  impressed  throughout 
its  work  by  the  practical  working  interdependence 
of  its  principal  characteristics :  The  declaration  of 
controlling  policy  by  the  Foreign  Ministers,  the 
representative  responsibility  of  7  members  to  21 
governments,  the  rule  of  procedure  by  majority 
vote,  and  the  ample  machinery  for  continuing  con- 
tact and  consultation  with  officials  of  the  several 
governments.  Each  of  these  characteristics  has 
been  indispensable  to  the  Committee's  operations. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  early  to  consider  whether 
significant  ideas  for  post-war  organization  are  to 
be  found  in  the  interplay  of  policy  and  representa- 


'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1944,  p.  20. 
'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  8.  1044,  p.  28. 
■■  Bulletin  of  .June  24,  1944,  p.  .584. 
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tive  principle  and  in  the  organizational  and  oper- 
ating techniques  which  have  characterized  the 
Committee. 

Such  consideration  might  include  the  possibility 
of  a  generalization  of  the  techniques  in  a  treaty  or 
in  a  declaration  of  principles  and  procedures,  to  be 
applied  by  permanent  or  ad  hoc  entities,  whether 
organized  for  purposes  of  continental  defense  or 
for  the  prevention  of  controversies,  for  inquiry,  for 
conciliation,  or  for  other  political  questions. 

If  it  were  decided  to  give  permanent  form  to  the 
consultative  procedure  by  granting  political  pow- 
ers to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  or  by  creating  a  permanent  inter- American 
political  entity  paralleling  the  Union,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Committee  might  well  be  of  consider- 
able value. 

Likewise,  the  increased  resort  to  international 
advisory  committees,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Amer- 
ica, prompts  the  inquiry  concerning  whether  cer- 
tain qualified  generalizations,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Committee's  experience,  may  assist  in  de- 
termining certain  characteristics  which,  individu- 
ally or  in  combination,  are  desirable  or  essential  to 
the  effective  operation  of  advisory  committees  in 
general. 

[The  special  problems  created  in  the  field  of 
political  defense  by  the  position  and  attitude  of 
Argentina  have  only  been  touched  upon  in  this  ar- 
ticle. This  situation,  including  the  Committee's 
conception  of  the  basic  issues  involved,  the  reper- 
cussions which  it  has  had  upon  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
with  regard  thereto,  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  chap- 
ter I  of  the  Committee's  second  Annual  Report,  an 
English  translation  of  which  will  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin.] 

Signing  of  Two 

UNRRA  Sanitary  Conventions 

[Released  to  the  press  .Tanuary  5J 

On  January  5,  1945,  at  11:30  a.m.,  there  were 
signed  in  Washington  two  sanitary  conventions 
concerning  maritime  and  aerial  travel  amending 
the  maritime  International  Sanitary  Convention 
signed  at  Paris  on  June  21,  1926 '  and  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion signed  at  The  Hague  on  April  12,  1933.=    The 

'  Treaty  Series  762. 
'  Treaty  Series  901. 


Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State,  signed  the  two  amendatory  conventions  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  list  of  the  signers  of  the  two  conventions  is 
as  follows : 

France:  Prof.  Andre  Mayer,  Medical  Counselor 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  in  the  United  States 
Poland :  Mr.  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor in  Washington 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland:  The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Halifax,  British  Ambassador  in  Washington 
United  States  of  America  :  The  Honorable  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 
The  following  representatives  of  UNRRA  were 
also  present  at  the  signing : 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Lelunan,  Director  General 
Dr.  P.  W.  Kuo,  Deputy  Director  General,  Secre- 
tariat 
Mr.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Diplomatic  Adviser 
Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  Health  for 

UNRRA 
Dr.  G.  H.  de  Paula  Souza,  Chief  of  the  Section  on 

Epidemic  Control,  Health  Division 
Dr.  Max  Habicht,  Assistant  Diplomatic  Adviser. 
The  two  amendatory  conventions  relate  particu- 
larly to  the  performance  by  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  for  a 
period  not  longer  than  18  months  after  the  conven- 
tions become  eifective,  of  duties  and  functions  of 
the  International  Office  of  Public  Health  at  Paris. 
The  amendment  of  the  Conventions  of  1926  and 
1933  by  the  present  conventions  is  intended  to  fa- 
cilitate the  efforts  of  UNRRA  in  discharging  its 
functions  in  the  fields  of  displaced  persons  and 
epidemic  control.  The  changes,  particularly  those 
to  meet  the  present-day  needs  of  aerial  navigation, 
are  framed  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  advances 
in  medical  science  and  public-health  practices. 

Each  convention  provides  that  it  shall  come  into 
force  as  soon  as  it  has  been  signed  or  acceded  to  on 
behalf  of  10  or  more  governments.  The  conven- 
tions were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  the  reservation  "Subject  to 
ratification". 

The  conventions  will  remain  open  for  signature 
until  5 :  30  p.m.  on  January  15,  19-45,  after  which 
they  will  be  open  to  accession  by  any  government 
not  a  signatory. 
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Private  International  Air  Law 

By  STEPHEN  LATCHFORD  ' 

TUE  DELEGATES  to  tlic  This  article  is  considered  to  be  of  interest  in  connection  The  mat  ter  of  organ- 
First  International  iiith  three  resolutions  relating  to  private  irUernational  izing  the  international 
Conference  on  Private  air  laiv  adopted  by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  committee  was  taken  up 
Air  Law  ^  held  at  Paris  Conference,  convened  at  Chicago  on  November  1,  1944,  accordingly  by  the 
in  1925  adopted  a  reso-  which  are  referred  to  in  the  article.  French  Government  with 

lution  providing  for  the  other  interested  govem- 

creation  of  the  Comite  International  Technique        ments  and,  sufficient  interest  having  been  shown  in 
d'Experts  Juridiques  Aeriens  (usually  referred  to        the  matter,  the  committee  was  organized  and  held 


as  the  CITEJA),  translated  in  the  United  States 
as  the  International  Technical  Committee  of 
Aerial  Legal  Experts.  This  committee  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive code  of  private  international  air  law  through 
the  preparation  of  draft  conventions  on  various 
subjects  for  reference  to  periodic  international 
conferences  on  private  air  law  held  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  and  signing  conventions  based  on  the 
CITEJA 's  drafts.  The  substance  of  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  1925  Conference  was  as  follows: 

The  Conference,  considering  the  importance,  the 
urgent  nature,  the  complexity,  and  the  technically 
legal  character  of  questions  of  private  interna- 
tional air  law,  expresses  the  wish  that  a  special 
committee  of  experts  be  appointed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  prepare  for  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  Conference. 

This  committee  should  be  composed  of  a  limited 
number  of  members,  its  regular  headquarters  to 
be  at  Paris. 

Accordingly,  the  Conference  requests  the 
French  Government  to  be  good  enough  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  governments  invited  to  this  Con- 
ference in  order  to  ascertain  what  action  should 
be  taken  on  this  recommendation. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  1925  Conference 
explained  that  the  committee  to  be  organized 
would  be  a  committee  of  experts  who  would  act 
on  their  own  responsibility,  without  committing 
their  respective  governments,  which  would,  at  in- 
ternational conferences,  remain  free  to  approve  or 
reject  the  conclusions  of  the  committee.  In  other 
words,  the  delegates  to  such  conferences  would 
use  as  bases  of  discussions  the  draft  conventions 
prepared  by  a  number  of  jurists  chosen  for  their 
knowledge  and  experience  instead  of  the  drafts 
prepared  by  individual  governments. 


its  first  sessions  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Paris  from  May  17  to  21,  1926.  Twenty-eight 
countries  appointed  representatives  to  attend  the 
first  sessions  of  the  committee.  Wlien  the  com- 
mittee was  organized  it  adopted  the  following 
three  principles  to  guide  it  in  its  activities: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  i^rogram  covering  vari- 
ous subjects  pertaining  to  private  air  law  to  be 
studied  by  commissions  of  experts. 

(2)  Preparation  of  texts  of  international  con- 
ventions on  legal  subjects  for  consideration  at  peri- 
odic international  conferences. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  pro- 
gressive elaboration  of  a  single  international  code 
of  private  air  law. 

Participation  hy  the  United  States  in  the  Work 
of  the  Committee.  The  United  States  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  committee  at  the  time 
of  its  organization  except  by  the  presence  of  gov- 
ernmental rejiresentatives  who  were  merely  ob- 
servers. Later,  however,  when  it  was  recognized 
that  the  code  of  law  being  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
mittee would  vitally  affect  the  operations  of 
United  States  aircraft  abroad,  a  congressional  res- 
olution was  adopted  in  1931  authorizing  an  annual 
appropriation  to  pay  the  share  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  expenses  of  the  committee.  The 
funds  obtained  as  a  result  of  this  resolution  en- 
abled the  Department  of  State  to  receive  all  the 
documents  of  the  committee  as  distributed  by  its 
Secretary  General  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 


Mr.  Latchford  is  Adviser  on  Air  Law  in  the  Aviation 
Division,  Office  of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
Department  of  State,  and  Chairman  of  tiie  United  States 
Section  of  the  CITEJA. 

^  The  periodic  international  conferences  on  private  air 
law  held  in  1925,  1929,  1933,  and  1938  were  diplomatic 
conferences. 
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work  of  the  comnuttee.  Li  1932  United  States  ex- 
perts were,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  serve  on 
the  committee.  AUhough  no  fimds  were  available 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  experts  abroad  after 
their  appointment  in  1932,  they  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  CITEJA  to  some  extent  through 
correspondence.  An  act  of  Congress  authorizing 
an  annual  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  in  excess 
of  $6,.500  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  experts  in  going  abroad  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions of  the  CITEJA  and  of  its  subcommittees  was 
approved  by  President  Koosevelt  on  August  7, 
1935.^  The  subcommittees  are  known  as  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Commissions. 
Four  commissions  deal  with  legal  subjects,  and  the 
fifth  is  an  auditing  and  finance  conunittee. 

The  United  States  members  of  the  CITEJA,  be- 
ginning with  the  sessions  held  at  The  Hague  in 
September  1935,  have  participated  in  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  and  of  the  several  commis- 
sions. The  permanent  seci'etariat  of  the  CITEJA 
has  been  continuously  in  Paris;  Mr.  Edmond 
Sudre,  of  France,  has  been  Secretary  General.  It 
has  been  the  practice  for  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
missions to  meet  at  Paris  each  spring.  In  the 
fall  of  each  year  a  plenary  session  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  sessions  of  one  or  more  of  the 
commissions,  was  held  in  various  European 
capitals  by  a  system  of  rotation. 

The  CITEJA  is  the  only  permanent  interna- 
tional aeronautical  body  on  which  the  United 
States  has  been  represented.  The  membership  of 
the  United  States  Section  as  last  approved  by  the 
President  (1939)  consisted  of  seven  members :  four 
were  Government  officials;  three  were  non-govern- 
mental members.* 


"Public  Law  2.'>4,  74th  Cong.  (49  Stat.  540). 

'  The  Governiuent  officials  were  Stephen  Latchford  and 
Arthur  L.  Lebel,  of  the  Department  of  State ;  and  Samuel 
E.  Gates  and  Edward  C.  Sweeney  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  (Mr.  Gates  is  now  in  the  Army  and  Mr.  Sweeney 
in  the  Navy).  Denis  Mulligan,  Arnold  W.  Knauth,  and 
Fred  D.  Fagg,  Jr.,  were  designated  as  the  non-governmental 
members.  John  J.  Ide,  former  technical  assistant  for  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  in  Europe, 
was  technical  assistant  to  the  United  States  Section  of 
CITEJA.  Some  of  the  persons  listed  are  no  longer  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Section.  If  the  codification  of 
private  international  air  law  is  resumed  by  the  CITEJA, 
it  is  assumed  tkat  due  consideration  will  bo  given  to  a 
reorganization  of  the  United  States  Section. 
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The  United  States  Section  was  assisted  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  a  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  following  organizations: 

National  Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials 

National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws 

National  Aeronautic  Association 

The  Maritime  Law  Association  of  the  United 
States 

Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  America 

American  Bar  Association 

American  Society  of  International  Law 

Board  of  Aviation  Underwriters 

Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences 

Private  Fliers  Association  Incorporated 

American  Law  Institute 

Air  Transport  Association  of  America 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association 

National  Lawyers  Guild 

Cauntiies  Participating  in  the  Work  of  the 
CITEJA.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  CITEJA, 
in  a  report  that  he  submitted  on  October  20,  1944, 
stated  that  since  its  organization  the  membership 
of  the  CITEJA  has  included  the  following  coun- 
tries : 


Argentina 

Lithuania 

Austria 

Luxembourg 

Belgium 

Mexico 

Brazil 

Monaco  (Principality  of) 

China 

Netherlands 

Colombia 

Norway 

Czechoslovakia 

Peru 

Denmark 

Poland 

Dominican  Republic 

Portugal 

Keuador 

Rumania 

Eg.vpt 

Spain 

France 

Sweden 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Great  Britain 

Turkey 

Greece 

Union    of   Soviet    Socialist 

Guatemala 

Republics 

Hungary 

United  States  of  America 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Japan 
Liberia 

Yugoslavia 

The  Secretary 

General  explained  further  th 

as  of  March  1939  tlie 

states  officially  members 
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Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  States  of  America 

Yugoslavia 


the  CITEJA  and  contributing  toward  its  annual 
expenses  were  as  follows: 

Argentina 

Belgium 

Brazil 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Japan 

The  United  States  members  of  the  CITEJA 
have  observed,  however,  that  the  average  number 
of  states  represented  at  each  meeting  of  the 
CITEJA  has  not  exceeded  15  or  20. 

International  Conventions  Developed  by  CITEJA 

The  Warsaw  Convention  of  1929.  One  of  the 
most  important  conventions  resulting  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  CITEJA  is  the  Convention 
for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to 
International  Transportation  by  Air  signed  at 
Warsaw  in  1929  during  the  Second  International 
Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  and  adhered  to  by 
the  United  States  in  1934.'^  This  Convention  was 
adopted  in  provisional  form  by  tlie  delegates  to  the 
First  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law  held  at  Paris  in  1925.  The  Convention  as 
adopted  in  1925  was  referred  to  the  CITEJA  for 
further  study  and  revision;  the  revised  text 
adopted  by  CITEJA  constituted  a  basis  for  the 
discussions  at  the  Warsaw  Conference  of  1929. 

The  Warsaw  Convention  contains  detailed  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  form  and  legal  effect  of  air- 
transport documents  consisting  of  baggage  checks, 
air  waybills,  and  passenger  tickets,  and  it  con- 
tains important  provisions  dealing  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  air  carrier  shall  be  liable  for  damages 
to  persons  and  property  in  international  air 
transportation." 

The  Rome  Convention  for  the  Unification  of 
Certain  Ruie.s  Relating  to  Damages  to  Third 
Parties  on  the  Surface  {1933)  and  the  Bi-u.tsels 
Protocol  on  Aviation  Insurance  under  this  Con- 
vention {1938) .  A  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  Damages  Caused  by 
Aircraft  to  Third  Parties  on  the  Surface  was 
signed  at  Rome  on  May  29,  1933  during  the  Third 


International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law.' 
This  Convention  is  based  on  the  theory  (jf  absolute 
liability  of  the  operators  of  aircraft  in  interna- 
tional flights  for  damage  caused  by  the  aircraft 
to  persons  and  property  on  the  surface,  although 
limitations  of  liability  are  permitted,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  operators  of  the  aircraft.  The 
Convention  provides  that  the  operator  shall  make 
a  cash  deposit  or  shall  be  insured  against  damages 
caused  by  aircraft  to  persons  or  property  on  the 
surface  in  the  countries  flown  over.  Provided  a 
cash  deposit  is  made  or  insurance  is  obtained,  the 
carrier  is  entitled  to  a  limitation  of  liability.** 

The  question  of  aviation  insurance  with  respect 
to  this  Convention  has  been  a  difficult  problem. 
The  insurers  contended  that  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  provide  insurance  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  interpose  certain  defenses  against  the 
payment  of  insurance  claims.  The  Rome  Con- 
ference of  1933  therefore  referred  the  insurance 
problem  to  the  CITEJA  for  study  and  the  latter's 
recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  Private  xVir  Law  held 
at  Brussels  in  September  1938.  As  a  result,  the 
Brussels  Conference  adopted  a  protocol  to  the 
Rome  Convention  of  1933  allowing  the  aviation 
insurers  a  limited  number  of  defenses." 


°  Treaty  Serie.s  876. 

°  According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
the  following  countries  have  become  parties  to  the  Warsaw 
Convention  by  ratification  or  adherence:  United  States 
of  America  (subject  to  a  resei-vation  that  the  first  para- 
graph of  art.  2  of  the  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  inter- 
national transportation  that  may  be  performed  by  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  territory  or  possession 
under  its  jurisdiction),  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  Greece,  Italy,  Latvia,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  Rumania,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Yugoslavia,  Free  City  of  Danzig, 
Finland,  Hungary,  India,  Ireland,  Liberia,  Liechtenstein. 
Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  Sweden.  In  addition  the  Con- 
vention is  aiJplieable  to  certain  outlying  teiTitories,  p<js- 
sessions,  colonies,  and  so  forth,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  of  the  countries  listed. 

'  For  a  translation  of  the  Convention,  see  Department  of 
State  Treaty  Information  Bulletin  47  (Aug.  1933),  p.  27. 

'According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Rome  Convention  referred  to  has  been  ratified  by 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Rumania,  and  Spain  (in- 
cluding the  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco  but  not  the  Spanish 
colonies). 

'For  a  translation  of  the  protocol,  see  the  Report  of 
the  American  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  International  Oofir 
ference  on  Private  Air  Law  (Brussels,  1938),  Conference 
Series  42,  p.  83. 
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The  protocol  provides  that  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  it  was  signed  at  Brussels,  September 
29,  1938,  ratification  of  or  adherence  to  the  Rome 
Convention  on  third-party  liability  shall  imply 
ratification  of  or  adherence  to  the  protocol,  but 
that  the  protocol  and  the  Convention  may  be  rati- 
fied or  adhered  to  simultaneously  by  separate  in- 
struments. Both  the  Rome  Convention  referred 
to  and  the  Brussels  protocol  were  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  but  neither  of  them  has  been 
ratified  by  this  Government.'" 

The  Rome  Convention  for  the  Unification  of 
Certain  Rules  Relating  to  the  Precautionary  At- 
tachment of  Air  ci'aft  {1933)}^  Another  conven- 
tion (relating  to  the  precautionary  attachment  of 
aircraft)  was  signed  at  Rome  on  May  29,  1933 
during  the  Third  International  Conference  on 
Private  Air  Law.  Under  the  terms  of  this  Con- 
vention, govermnent  aircraft  and  aircraft  em- 
ployed in  international  air-transport  services 
would,  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
vention, be  exempt  from  attachment  before  judg- 
ment is  entered.  In  cases  where  attachment  be- 
fore judgment  is  not  prohibited  under  the  Con- 
vention or  an  exemption  is  not  invoked,  an  ade- 
quate bond  will  prevent  the  precautionary  at- 
tachment or  will  give  a  right  to  an  immediate 
release  of  the  aircraft.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  Convention  as  explained  by  the  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Rome  Con- 
ference of  1933  is  to  provide  a  uniform  rule  with 
reference  to  the  attachment  of  aircraft  registered 
in  one  country  while  flying  through  the  territory 
of  another  country.  He  stated  that  the  seizure 
of  an  aircraft  engaged  in  regular  transportation 
of  passengers  and  property  would  necessarily  de- 
lay such  transportation  and  might  result  in  seri- 
ous inconvenience  and  loss  and  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  prevent  frivolous  seizure  of  such 
aircraft. 

The  delegates  to  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  convened  at  Chicago  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1944  adopted  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  various  governments  represented  at  that 
Conference  give  consideration  to  the  ratification 
of  or  adherence  to  the  Convention  on  Precaution- 
ary Attachment  so  far  as  such  governments  have 
not  already  taken  such  action.'^  The  Convention 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  but  has 
not  yet  been  ratified  by  this  Government. 

The  Brussels  Salvage  Convention  for  the  Uni- 
fication of  Certain  RiJes  Relating  to  the  Assist- 


ance and  Salvage  of  Aircraft  or  by  Aircraft  at 
Sea  {1938). ^^  A  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  the  Assistance  and 
Salvage  of  Aircraft  or  by  Aircraft  at  Sea 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  countries 
including  the  United  States  at  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law 
held  at  Brussels  in  September  1938.  This  Con- 
vention places  certain  obligations  upon  aircraft 
to  render  assistance  to  other  aircraft  and  to 
surface  ships  in  distress  at  sea,  and  likewise 
places  an  obligation  on  surface  ships  to  render 
assistance  to  aircraft  in  distress  at  sea.  The 
Convention  contains  a  number  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Maritime  Salvage  Conven- 
tion of  1910,  but  it  has  certain  new  provisions 
deemed  to  be  especially  suitable  to  aviation,  includ- 
ing those  for  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  salvage  operations." 

The  uncertain  situation  with  respect  to  salvage 
operations  resulting  from  the  outbreak  of  war  has 
apparently  been  a  factor  in  influencing  the  various 
governments  to  postpone  any  definite  decision  in 
the  matter  of  giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  the 
1938  Brussels  Convention. 

CITE  J  A  Draft  Convention  on  the  Ownership 
of  Aircraft  and  the  Aeronautic  Register  {1931)}^ 
In  1931  the  CITEJA  adopted  a  draft  convention 


"According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
only  Brazil  and  Guatemala  have  so  far  ratiflied  the  Brus- 
sels protocol  on  insurance. 

"For  a  translation,  see  Department  of  State  Treaty 
Information  Bulletin  47  (Aug.  1933),  p.  22. 

"According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
the  Convention  on  Precautionary  Attachment  has  been  rati- 
fied or  .odhered  to  by  Belgium,  Brazil,  Denmark  (not  in- 
cluding Greenland),  Germany,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  Italy 
(including colonies  and  possessions),  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Spain  (including  the  Spanish  zone  of 
Morocco  but  not  the  Spanish  colonies),  and  Sweden. 

"  For  a  translation  of  the  Brussels  Salv.ige  Convention 
of  1938,  see  Report  of  American  Delegation  to  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  (Brussels 
1938),  Conference  Series  42,  p.  75. 

"According  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State 
there  has  been  so  far  no  ratification  of  or  adherence  by 
any  country  to  the  Brussels  Salvage  Convention  of  1938. 
Under  date  of  Jan.  7,  1943  there  was  introduced  in  the  first 
session  of  the  78th  Congress  a  bill,  S.  14,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  certain  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Brussels  Salvage  Convention  of  1938. 

"  For  a  translation  of  the  CITEJA  draft  convention  on 
the  ownership  of  aircraft  and  the  aeronautic  register,  see 
Department   of   State    Treaty   Information    Bulletin   40, 
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setting  up  what  is  known  as  an  aeronautic  reg- 
ister.^" This  draft  provides  that  aircraft  reg- 
istered in  a  state  and  used  in  international  naviga- 
tion (registration  in  this  sense  meaning  that  which 
establishes  the  nationality  of  the  aircraft  under 
public  air  law)  shall  be  recorded  by  the  owner  in 
a  public  registry  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice 
of  title  and  property  claims.  Aircraft  recorded 
in  one  state  cannot  be  recorded  in  another  miless 
the  owner  proves  that  the  first  inscription  on  the 
public  registry  has  been  canceled.  The  conven- 
tion goes  into  some  detail  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  the  recording  of  mortgages,  liens,  or  other 
property  claims. 

This  draft  convention  was  never  referred  to  a 
periodic  international  conference  on  private  air 
law  for  final  adoption  and  signature.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  more  urgent  that  action  be  taken  at 
such  conferences  on  other  projects  developed  by 
the  CITEJA.  In  addition  to  this  reason  there 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the 
CITEJA  members  that  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  convention  should  be  given  further  study 
by  the  CITEJA  before  being  submitted  to  a  peri- 
odic international  conference  for  final  adoj^tion 
and  signature. 

The  delegates  to  the  recent  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  at  Chicago  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having 
the  various  governments  reach  a  common  under- 
standing on  the  legal  questions  involved  in  the 
transfer  of  title  to  aircraft.  The  delegates  rec- 
ommended that  consideration  be  given  to  the  early 
calling  of  an  international  conference  on  private 
air  law  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  convention 
dealing  with  this  matter.  The  resolution  recom- 
mended that  the  proposed  conference  include  in 
the  bases  of  discussion  the  CITEJA  draft  con- 
vention on  the  ownership  of  aircraft  and  th^ 
aeronautic  register  as  well  as  the  draft  convention 
on  aerial  mortgages,  other  real  securities,  and 
aerial  privileges  described  below. 

Draft  Coiwention  on  Aerial  Mortgages^  Other 
Real  Securities,  and  Aerial  Pnvileges.  This  draft 
convention  was  also  adopted  by  the  CITEJA  in 
1931,  but  for  the  reasons  given  above,  with  respect 
to  the  draft  on  ownei-ship  of  aircraft  and  the 
aeronautic  register,  it  was  never  referred  to  a 
periodic  international  conference  on  private  air 
law  for  final  adoption  and  signature.  The  draft 
convention  on  aerial  mortgages  and  other  real 
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securities  and  aerial  privileges  defines  the  term 
"aerial  mortgage"  and  provides  that  such  mort- 
gages, duly  established  under  the  law  of  the  state 
of  registration  of  the  aircraft,  shall  produce  cer- 
tain legal  effects  as  determined  by  the  draft.  The 
term  "aerial  privileges"  under  the  convention  has 
reference  to  certain  claims  entitled  to  preference 
over  mortgage  claims.^' 

CITEJA  Draft  Convention  for  the  Unification 
of  Certain  Rules  Relating  to  Aerial  Collisions 
{1936).  At  its  eleventh  plenary  session,  held  at 
Bern,  Switzerland,  in  September  1936,  the 
CITEJA  adopted  a  draft  convention  on  aerial  col- 
lisions which  dealt  with  the  liability  of  operators 
of  aircraft  for  damages  resulting  from  collisions 
between  aircraft.  This  draft  convention  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on 
Private  Air  Law  at  Brussels  in  September  1938 
for  final  adoption  and  signature.  The  Brussels 
Conference  decided,  however,  to  withhold  action 
on  the  draft  convention,  and  it  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  the  CITEJA  give  the  draft 
further  consideration.  An  important  factor  in 
the  decision  to  withhold  action  on  the  draft  at 
Brussels  was  the  objection  raised  by  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  immediate  consideration  of 
the  draft,  on  the  ground  that  there  had  not  been 
sufiicient  experience  on  which  to  base  a  conven- 
tion dealing  with  the  liability  of  operators  of 
aircraft  in  the  event  of  aerial  collisions.^* 

Current  Projects  on  the  Agenda  of  CITEJA 

On  October  20,  1944  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  CITEJA  reported  that  the  current  projects 
on  the  agenda  of  CITEJA  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Legal  status  of  the  navigating  personnel  of 
aircraft ; 

2.  Legal  status  of  the  commander  of  the  air- 
craft: 


"  Such  register  or  recording  in  a  public  registry  under 
the  Convention  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  regis- 
tration by  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  nationality  of  the  aircraft. 

"  For  a  translation  of  the  full  text  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion, see  Department  of  State  Treaty  Information  Bulletin 
40,  p.  33. 

"  For  a  translation  of  the  CITEJA  draft  on  aerial  col- 
lisions, see  Report  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Fourth  Internatioml  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law 
18),  Conference  Series  42,  p.  48. 
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3.  Collaboration  of  the  CITEJA  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  execution  of  conventions  on  private 
international  air  law; 

4.  Assistance  and  salvage  of  aircraft  and  by  air- 
craft on  land ; 

5.  Kesolution  of  the  Brussels  International  Air 
Law  Conference  of  1938  recommending  that  the 
CITEJA  make  a  study  of  the  subject  of  contribu- 
tion by  interested  parties  in  the  payment  of  re- 
muneration for  assistance  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  contribution  of  "postal  freight"  (as 
related  to  salvage  operations) ; 

6.  Authority  of  decisions  rendered  by  courts 
having  jurisdiction  under  existing  air-law  conven- 
tions, and  the  question  of  distribution  and  allo- 
cation of  liability  awards  raised  by  such  conven- 
tions ; 

7.  Revision  of  the  draft  convention  on  the  own- 
ership of  aircraft  and  the  aeronautic  register,  and 
of  the  draft  convention  relating  to  mortgages, 
other  real  securities,  and  aerial  privileges; 

8.  Tourist  aviation ; 

9.  General  average; 

10.  Chartering  of  aircraft; 

11.  Revision  of  the  Warsaw  Convention  of 
1929,  relating  to  the  liability  of  the  air  carrier  in 
international  transportation ; 

12.  Resumption  of  the  study  of  aerial  collisions ; 

13.  Abandonment  of  aircraft ; 

14.  Genei-al  study  of  aviation  insurance. 

The  Secretary  General  adds  the  following 
comment : 

"To  these  questions,  which  are  numerous  and 
important,  there  will  be  added  new  problems 
which  will  be  raised  by  the  very  important  his- 
torical events  which  are  now  taking  place.  Aerial 
navigation  will  be  one  of  the  very  tirst  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  organization  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world,  and  its  development  will  be  en- 
hanced by  technical  and  scientific  improvements 
which  were  achieved  during  the  course  of  the  hos- 
tilities and  by  the  needs  of  states  and  of  individ- 
uals in  the  way  of  air  navigation." 

Although  it  will  not  be  possible  within  the  space 
of  the  present  article  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  all  of  the  items  on  the  current  agenda 
of  CITEJA  as  described  above,  special  mention 
might  be  made  of  the  draft  convention  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  navigating  personnel  of  air- 
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craft  on  which  the  CITEJA  had  practically  com- 
pleted action  before  it  suspended  sessions  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  This  draft  convention  contains 
a  number  of  detailed  provisions  governing  the 
making  of  the  contracts  of  hire  of  the  navigat- 
ing personnel  of  aircraft  and  defines  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  their  employers  in  the  matter 
of  repatriation  of  the  personnel  on  the  termina- 
tion of  their  services.  The  draft  also  defines  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commander  of  the  aircraft  over 
the  personnel  while  in  foreign  countries. 

In  this  connection  reference  might  be  made  also 
to  a  draft  convention  dealing  specifically  with  the 
legal  status  of  the  commander  of  the  aircraft.  A 
draft  convention  on  this  subject  was  adopted  pro- 
visionally by  the  CITEJA  in  1931.  This  draft  sets 
forth  the  detailed  powers  of  the  commander  in 
matters  of  safety  of  the  aircraft  and  deals  with 
his  authority  over  the  passengers  and  members  of 
the  crew.  The  commander  is  given  also  the  power 
to  act  as  the  agent  of  his  employer  in  various  trans- 
actions including  the  authority  to  incur  necessary 
expenses.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  CITEJA 
stated  in  his  report  of  October  20,  1944  that  the 
CITEJA  is  to  decide  whether  the  draft  dealing 
with  the  legal  status  of  the  connnander  should  be 
combined  with  the  draft  relating  to  the  legal  status 
of  the  aircraft-navigating  personnel. 

The  delegates  to  the  recent  International  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Aviation  held  at  Chicago  adopted 
the  following  resolution  concerning  the  future  ac- 
tivities of  CITEJA: 
"considering  : 

"That  the  Comite  International  Technique 
d'Experts  Juridiques  Aeriens  (CITEJA),  created 
pursuant  to  a  recommendation  adopted  at  the  First 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  held 
at  Paris  in  1925,  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  development  of  a  code  of  private  interna- 
tional air  law  through  the  preparation  of  draft 
international  conventions  for  final  adoption  at 
periodic  international  conferences  on  private  air 
law; 

"That  the  further  elaboration  of  this  code  of 
private  international  air  law  through  the  com- 
pletion of  pending  CITEJA  projects  and  the  initi- 
ation of  new  studies  in  the  field  of  private  air  law 
will  contribute  materially  to  the  development  of 
international  civil  aviation : 

(Continued  on  page  2S) 
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Adherence  by  France  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations 

Exchange  of  Communications 


[Translation] 

Embassy  of  the  French  Republic 

IN  THE  United  States 
Washington,  December  26^  19^.^. 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency,  by 
order  of  my  Govermnent,  that  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  has  decided 
to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations 
of  January  1, 1942,  the  principles  of  which  consti- 
tute the  very  basis  of  its  action. 

Mr.  Henri  Bonnet.  Ambassador-designate,  has 
been  instructed  to  sign  this  declaration  in  the  name 
of  the  French  Government. 

I  should  be  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  employ  your  good  offices 
to  communicate  this  decision  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  all  the  Governments  which  are  sig- 
natories to  the  Declaration  of  January  1,  1942. 
Please  accept  [etc.] 

Philippe  BAtroET, 
Charge  (ff Affaires  of  France 


30,  1944. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  Embassy's  note  of  December  26, 1944,  stating 
that  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  has  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration 
by  United  Nations,  the  principles  of  which  consti- 
tute the  very  basis  of  its  action. 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  for  this 
Government,  as  depositoiy  for  the  Declaration,  to 
welcome  France  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  been  pleased  to  make 
arrangements  for  you  to  sign  the  Declaration  on 
January  1,  1945. 

In  accordance  with  your  Embassy's  request,  this 
Government  will  transmit  to  the  other  United  Na- 
tions the  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Edward  R.  Stethnius,  Jr. 

His  Excellency  Henri  Bonnet, 

Appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Republic. 


Ceremonies  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  iiress  January  1] 

January  1,  1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations 
I  extend  my  most  cordial  greetings  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  who  are  assembled  for 
the  occasion.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  grati- 
fication to  all  of  us  that  at  this  ceremony  France 
will  formally  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations. 


France  was  the  first  ally  of  our  country  in  our 
own  war  of  liberation.  For  150  years  her  tradi- 
tions of  liberty  have  been  an  inspiration  to  free 
men  everywhere.  In  this  war  all  the  brutalities  of 
four  years  of  Nazi  occupation  could  not  quench 
the  flame  of  her  unconquerable  spirit  or  suppress 
the  resistance  of  her  people  to  the  enemy.     And 
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occasion  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations. 
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now,  France  stands  beside  us  a  strong  ally — once 
more  in  the  first  rank  of  the  free  and  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  have  gone  far  since  that  day 
three  years  ago  when  we  made  our  compact.  Then 
the  enemy's  military  strength  was  at  its  zenith 
and  was  being  ruthlessly  used  in  an  all-out  attempt 
to  conquer  the  world.  Together  we  have  reversed 
the  early  years  of  retreat  and  beaten  back  the 
enemy— in  Africa,  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
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and  in  the  Pacific.     Together  we  have  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  United  Nations  peace. 

We  still  have  far  to  go.  We  know  that  it  is 
only  as  United  Nations  that  we  have  it  within 
our  power  to  win  complete  and  final  victory  in 
this  war  and  then  to  win  the  peace.  We  know  that 
by  maintaining  and  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions we  shall  do  both. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roose\'elt 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  January  IJ 

It  is  a  significant  manifestation  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  that  we  should 
mark  today  the  third  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations  by  receiving  the  signature 
on  behalf  of  France  of  His  Excellency  Ambassador 
Henri  Bonnet. 

While  his  signature  will  be  the  thirty-sixth  for- 
mally appended  to  this  Declaration,  the  whole 
world  kjiows  that  the  people  of  France  have  in 
spirit  and  in  fact  always  been  associated  with  us. 
France  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to  challenge 
the  Nazi  aggressors.  Through  four  years  of  Ger- 
man oppression  the  French  people  maintained 
their  heroic  resistance  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
The  members  of  the  Resistance  Movement  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  reborn  French  Army  con- 
tributed in  vital  measure  to  the  successful  libera- 
tion of  their  homeland  by  our  Allied  armies.  They 
wrote  in  blood  and  sacrifice  another  glorious  chap- 
ter in  France's  record  of  devotion  to  liberty. 

The  nations  signatory  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations  welcome  the  formal  adherence  of 
France  to  this  compact.  It  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  three  years  ago  when  France  was  under 
the  invader's  heel  and  all  the  world  was  in  mortal 
danger  from  the  Nazi  and  Japanese  aggressors. 

This  compact  is  the  foundation  stone  of  what 
has  become  the  mightiest  coalition  in  history.  It 
is  also  the  foundation  stone  of  the  peace  that  this 
coalition  is  striving  to  build. 

In  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  the  signa- 
tories proclaim  their  conviction  "that  complete 
victory  over  their  enemies  is  essential  to  defend 
life,  liberty,  independence  and  religious  freedom, 
and  to  preserve  human  rights  and  justice  in  their 
own  lands  as  well  as  in  other  lands".    They  there- 


fore pledge  themselves  to  employ  theii'  full  re- 
sources against  their  enemies,  to  cooperate  with 
each  other,  and  not  to  make  a  separate  armistice 
or  peace.  They  do  more.  They  subscribe  to  the 
common  program  of  purposes  and  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Joint  Declaration  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Prime  jNIinister  Churchill  made  on 
August  14, 1941  and  known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  principles  and  purposes  set  forth  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter  thus  became  the  goal  of  the  United 
Nations  in  building  a  peace  which  will,  in  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  "afford  to  all  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance  that 
all  the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives 
in  freedom  from  fear  and  want". 

That  is  the  peace  objective  toward  which  the 
United  Nations  have  been  working  together  for 
three  years.  Step  by  step  progress  has  been  made — 
at  Moscow  and  Cairo  and  Tehran,  in  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposals  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  and  in  the  conferences  and  other 
preparatory  work  on  international  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  which  are  the  joint  concern  of  all 
the  nations  and  the  solution  of  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  task  of  building  peace.  Because  of 
that  progress,  our  goal  is  now  much  closer  to  real- 
ization than  it  was  three  years  ago. 

We  have  much  still  to  do  and  many  difficulties 
still  to  overcome,  both  in  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  in  winning  the  peace.  In  making  the  peace, 
as  in  waging  the  war  to  final  victory  over  our  ene- 
mies, the  United  Nations  will  be  stronger  because 
France  is  herself  again.  The  signature  which 
Ambassador  Henri  Bonnet  will  now  aifix  to  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  is  symbolic  of  her 
full  partnership  in  that  great  enterprise. 


JANUARY  7,  1945 


REMARKS  BY  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

The  will  expressed  in  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations  to  end  this  war  by  a  total  victory  over 
the  enemy  and  to  devote  all  national  resources  to 
the  defense  of  the  sacred  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
peoples'  freedom,  is  the  will  of  France. 

I  feel  strongly  that,  in  signing  this  Declaration 
in  her  name,  I  am  true  to  her  dearest  and  firmest 
aspirations,  already  expressed  by  the  statement  of 
adherence  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  made  on  Sep- 
tember 24, 1941  by  General  de  Gaulle  interpreting 
the  feelings  of  the  French  people. 

It  was  with  emotion  that  I  listened  to  President 
Roosevelt's  message.  I  sincerely  thank  him  for 
having  recalled  the  friendship  which  has  linked 
our  two  countries  since  the  birth  of  our  two  Re- 
publics. Their  founders,  of  glorious  memory,  were 
already  united,  like  their  peoples,  by  a  friendship 
inspired  by  a  community  of  ideals. 

I  also  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  having  re- 
called that  France  has  always  been  on  the  side 
of  the  United  Nations.  She  was  one  of  them, 
thanks  to  the  fighting  of  those  who  were  able  to 
rally  around  her  free  flag,  thanks  to  her  internal 
resistance,  and  to  the  ardor  of  her  people. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  day,  the  third  anniversary 
of  which  we  today  are  celebrating,  Germany, 
Japan,  and  their  satellites  were  still  expanding 
their  conquest.  But  they  had  not  bent  the  will  of 
the  free  world.  From  that  day  on,  their  fate  was 
sealed,  since  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  and  the 
most  powerful  countries  notified  them  that  their 
plans  for  universal  domination  were  to  be  smashed 
to  nothingness.  To  the  immense  material  resources 
was  also  added  the  weight  of  moral  forces.    Brute 


force  beat  against  the  invincible  faith  of  man  in 
his  destiny  and  in  the  future  that  freedom  opens 
to  his  genius.  France  is  proud  to  have  been,  like 
the  other  enemy-occupied  countries,  an  element  of 
this  superior  force  which  was  to  bring  victory 
back  into  our  camp. 

The  United  Nations  were  born  amidst  suffering 
and  danger.  They  have  applied  in  their  decisive 
fight  for  existence  the  principles  which  must  in- 
sure international  security.  They  must  remain 
invincible  in  peace. 

To  this  great  cause  France  is  prepared  to  devote 
herself  whole-heartedly.  During  the  two  World 
Wars,  it  was  through  her  peaceful  countryside 
that  death  and  destruction  were  first  let  loose.  She 
knows  that  from  now  on  in  a  world  where  science 
and  teclmology  have  suppressed  distances,  war 
once  begun  will  spread  over  the  entire  globe.  Con- 
sequently, she  is  convinced  that  any  threat  of  at- 
tack must  be  met  and,  if  necessary,  curbed.  She 
knows  also  that  during  this  war  the  fraternal  coop- 
eration of  the  United  Nations  has  proved  that 
splendid  results  may  be  obtained  in  all  domains 
through  mutual  aid,  division  of  work,  and  the 
organization  of  a  common  effort  toward  the  same 
goal. 

The  greatest  task  awaiting  us  is  to  maintain  this 
solidarity  after  victory.  To  overcome  the  inevi- 
table difficulties  that  we  shall  inherit  from  the  most 
atrocious  of  wars,  and  that  we  shall  encounter  in 
the  reestablishment  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  our 
complex  and  magnificent  world,  the  United  Na- 
tions will  have  to  remain  strong  and  organized,  as 
they  have  been  in  trial  and  in  triumph. 


LIST  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 
Australia 
The    Honoralile    Sir    Frederic   Eggleston,    Minister   of 
Australia 
Belgium 

His  Excellency  Count  Robert  van  der  Straten-Ponthoz, 
Ambassador  of  Belgium 
Bolivia 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Don  Victor  Andiade,  Ambassador 
of  Bolivia 


Brazil 

His  Excellency  Carlos  Martins,  Ambassador  of  Brazil 
Canada 

Mr.  Merchant  Mahoney,  C.  B.  E.,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
China 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Wei  Tao-ming,  Ambassador  of  China 
Colombia 

Seiior  Don  Alberto  Vargas  Nariiio,  Counselor  of  Embassy 


His  Excellency  Henri  Bonnet. 
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OOMMONWEALTU   OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

The  Honorable  Jaime  Hernandez,  Secretary  of  Finance 
in  charge  of  Commonwealth  Oovernment  Affairs 
Costa  Rica 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Francisco  de  P.  Gutierrez, 
Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica 

OUBA 

The  Honorable  Seuor  Dr.  Jos6  T.  Barfin,  Minister  Coun- 
selor, Charge  d'Affaircs  ad  interim  of  Cuba 

OZECHOSLOV  A  KI A 

The  Honorable  Dr.  Karel  Cervenka,  Minister  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 
Dominican  Republic 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy,  Am- 
bassador of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Ethiopla 

The  Honorable  Blatta  Ephrem  Tewelde  Medhen,  Min- 
ister of  Ethiopia 
Gbeece 

His  Excellency  Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos,  Ambassador 
of  Oreece 
Guatemala 

His  Excellency   Sefior  Don   Eugenic   Silva   Pena,   Am- 
bassador of  Guatemala 
Haiti 

Mr.  Elie  Garcia,  First  Secretary,  Chargd  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  of  Haiti 
Hondtjeas 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Am- 
bassador of  Ho7iduras 
India 

The  Honorable  Sir  Girja  Shanliar  Bajpai,  Agent  General 
for  India 
Iran 

The  Honorable  Mohammed  Shayesteh,  Minister  of  Iran 

lEAQ 

The  Honorable  Ali  Jawdat,  Minister  of  Iraq 

LUXEIMBOUKO 

The  Honorable  Hugues  Le  Gallais,  Minister  of  Luxem- 
bourg 

Mexico 

Sefior  Don  Salvador  Duhart,  First  Secretari/  of  Embassn 
Netherlands 

His   Excellency    Dr.    A.    Loudon,    Ambassador    of    the 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
The  Honorable  C.  A.  Berendsen,  C.M.G.,  Minister  of  New 
Zealand 
Nicaragua 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa, 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua 
Norway 

His  Excellency  Wilhelm  Munthe  de  Morgenstierne,  Am- 
bassador of  Nortvag 


Panama 
His  Excellency  Senor  Don  Enrique  A.  Jim6nez,  Ambas- 
sador of  Panama 
Poland 

His    Excellency    Jan    Ciechanow.ski,     Ambassador    of 
Poland 

Union  op  South  Africa 
The  Honorable  Dr.  S.  F.  N.  Gie,  Minister  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa 
Union  of  So\-iet  Sociaust  Republics 

His  Excellency  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Ambassador  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
K.G.,  British  Ambassador 

Unitbj)  States  of  America 

The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 

State 

Yugoslavia 

Dr.    Ivan    FrangeS,    Counselor,    Chargd    d'Affaires    ad 
interim  of  Yugoslavia 


Turkey  Severs  Relations 
With  Japan 

Statement   by  THE   PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  tlie  White  House  January  4] 

Turkey's  decision  to  sever  relations  with  Japan 
is  further  evidence  of  Turkey's  desire  for  the  rapid 
and  complete  victory  of  the  Allies.  This  action 
will  result  in  the  closing  of  Japanese  Government 
establishments  in  Turkey,  which,  since  the  German 
establishments  were  closed  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, were  the  last  footholds  of  the  Axis  on  Turk- 
ish soil. 

I  welcome  this  action  by  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Statement   by  THE   SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Releaserl  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  action  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Re- 
public of  Turkey  in  voting  unanimously  to  sever 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  Japan  is 
welcomed  by  this  Government  as  a  further  step 
toward  limiting  the  activities  of  the  Axis  in  for- 
eign countries  and  as  a  concrete  contribution  by 
Turkey  to  the  victory  of  the  Allies  over  the  Axis. 
The  severance  of  relations  will  prevent  Japanese 
officials  and  agents  from  using  Turkey  as  an  obser- 
vation point  from  which  to  report  on  Allied  move- 
ments to  the  detriment  of  the  United  Nations'  war 
effort. 
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Information  for  a  Peoples'  Peace 

Remarks  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MACLEISH  ' 


ONLY  the  over-educated  doubt  the  significance 
of  numerical  phenomena.  The  rest  of  us  know 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  anything  which  hajjpens 
a  hundred  times  is  important — even  the  fii-st  day 
of  the  year,  which  recurs  quite  mechanically  and 
without  any  effort  of  its  own.  It  can  hardly  sur- 
prise anyone,  therefore,  that  we  meet  to  celebrate 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  an  event  which 
would  never  have  taken  place  at  all  without  a  very 
considerable  and  determined  eifoi-t. 

Wlien  a  number  of  governments  do  anythuig 
together  even  once  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  among 
the  cynics.  "Wlien  they  do  the  same  thing  together 
not  once  but  a  hundred  times  people— and  particu- 
larly the  people  who  deserve  the  credit — may  be 
excused  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact.  I  testify 
quite  objectively  as  a  man  who  deserves  no  credit 
whatever  beyond  the  credit,  which  is  not  incon- 
siderable, of  having  brought  your  present  chair- 
man into  the  information  service  of  this  Govern- 
ment as  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Facts 
and  Figures. 

Those  who  know  little  of  such  things — those 
who  regard  the  information  service  with  suspi- 
cion— will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the  infor- 
mation officers  of  so  many  of  the  United  Nations 
have  worked  successfully  together  for  so  many 
months.  That  the  United  Nations  should  be  united 
in  arms,  or  in  production,  or  in  transport  is  not, 
they  think,  extraordinary.  That  the  United  Na- 
tions should  be  united  in  the  public  labor  of  com- 
munication is  astonishmg. 

But  is  it  really  astonishing?  You  do  not  think 
so — nor  does  any  informed  observer  of  the  work 
you  have  done  over  the  past  three  years.  You 
know  what  all  of  us  who  have  worked  with  you 
have  learned — that  the  one  service  in  which  the 
united  peoples  of  this  peoples'  war  are  most  truly 
and  most  passionately  united  is  precisely  this  serv- 
ice of  communication  and  of  understanding  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  The  common  cause  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  in  every  free  man's  coun- 
try is  the  people.  It  is  to  secure  a  peace  for  the 
people,  to  end  war  for  the  people,  to  build  a 
habitable  world  for  the  people  that  the  people 
fight.  They  have  learned  through  the  miracle  of 
modem  electric  communication  of  each  other's 
presence,  of  each  other's  lives,  of  each  other's  pur- 


poses. They  know  that  if  they  can  communicate 
with  each  other,  if  they  can  share  their  dream 
with  each  other,  if  they  can  share  their  knowledge 
of  each  other's  sufferings  and  each  other's  hopes, 
they  can  make  together  what  none  of  them  can 
make  alone.  They  believe,  therefore,  in  knowledge 
of  each  other,  in  works  about  each  other,  in  "infor- 
mation". 

And  surely  they  are  right.  As  long  as  the  people 
of  one  country  think  in  terms  of  the  people  of  an- 
other— as  long  as  they  think  as  men  of  other  men — 
they  are  wise  and  their  judgments  are  right  judg- 
ments. The  moment  they  forget  the  men  and 
women  and  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  a  govern- 
ment, or  an  officer  of  government,  or  a  policy  of 
government — in  terms  of  a  symbol  like  the  arbi- 
trary symbols  of  the  old-fashioned  newspaper  car- 
toons— they  think  in  abstractions  and  they  judge 
in  abstractions,  as  we  in  the  United  States  were 
judged  for  years  in  terms  of  an  abstraction  which 
never  fitted  the  American  people  and  never  could 
have  fitted  them. 

Tliis  Nation  has  believed  from  the  beginning  of 
its  history  in  the  right  of  the  people  to  know.  It 
has  declared  that  right  in  the  first  amendment  to 
its  Constitution.  It  believes  that  if  the  people  are 
informed,  the  decisions  of  the  people  will  be  wise. 
It  believes  this  not  only  of  the  decisions  of  the 
people  of  a  village,  or  a  town,  or  of  a  city,  or 
of  a  nation,  but  of  the  decisions  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  It  believes;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the 
peoples  of  the  world  are  informed  about  each  other 
their  decisions  with  relation  to  each  other  will  be 
just  decisions — which  means,  in  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  peoples,  that  they  will  be  decisions  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  is,  in  consequence,  the 
desire  of  this  Nation  to  see  the  information  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  about  each  other  increased 
and  deepened.  This  Board  has  done  much  in  the 
three  years  of  its  existence  to  realize  that  aspira- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  my  countrymen,  therefore,  when  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  what  you  have  already  accomplished 
and  wish  you  well  for  the  future  of  your  work 
together. 

'  Made  at  the  100th  session  of  the  United  Nations  Infor- 
mation Board  on  Jan.  4, 1945. 


To  THE  CONORESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  : 

In  considering  the  state  of  the  Union,  tlie  war, 
and  the  peace  that  is  to  follow,  are  naturally 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

This  war  must  be  waged— it  is  being  waged — 
with  the  greatest  and  most  persistent  intensity. 
Everything  we  are  and  have  is  at  stake.  Every- 
thing we  are  and  have  will  be  given.  American 
men,  fighting  far  from  home,  have  already  won 
victories  which  the  world  will  never  forget. 

We  have  no  question  of  tile  ultimate  victory. 
We  have  no  question  of  the  cost.  Our  losses  will 
be  heavy. 

We  and  our  Allies  wiU  go  on  fighting  together 
to  ultimate  total  victory. 

We  have  seen  a  year  marked,  on  the  whole,  by 
substantial  progress  toward  victory,  even  though 
(he  year  ended  with  a  set-back  for  our  arms,  when 
the  Germans  launched  a  ferocious  counter-attack 
into  Luxembourg  and  Belgium  with  the  obvious 
objective  of  cutting  our  line  in  the  center. 

Our  men  have  fought  with  indescribable  and 
unforgettable  gallantry  mider  most  difficult  con- 
ditions, and  our  German  enemies  have  sustained 
ronsidi'i-able  losses  while  failing  to  obtain  their 

Ilie  high  tide  of  this  German  effort  was  reached 
I  w,  I  days  after  Christmas.  Since  then  we  have  re- 
assumed  the  offensive,  rescued  the  isolated  garri- 
son at  Bastogne,  and  forced  a  German  withdrawal 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  salient.  The  speed 
with  which  we  recovered  from  this  savage  attack 
was  largely  possible  because  we  have  one  Supreme 
Commander  in  complete  control  of  all  the  Allied 
armies  in  France.  General  Eisenhower  has  faced 
this  period  of  trial  with  admirable  calm  and  reso- 
lution and  with  steadily  increasing  success.  He 
has  my  complete  confidence. 

Further  desperate  attempts  may  well  be  made 
to  break  our  lines,  to  slow  our  progress.  We  must 
never  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  beaten  until  the  last  Nazi  has  surren- 
dered. 

And  I  would  express  another  most  serious  warn- 
mg  against  the  poisonous  effects  of  enemy  propa- 
ganda. 

The  wedge  that  the  Germans  attempted  to  drive 

in  Western  Europe  was  less  dangerous  in  actual 
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terms  of  winning  the  war  than  the  wedges  which 
they  are  continually  attempting  to  drive  between 
ourselves  and  our  Allies. 

Every  little  rumor  which  is  intended  to  weaken 
our  faith  in  our  Allies  is  like  an  actual  enemy 
agent  in  our  midst— seeking  to  sabotage  our  war 
effort.  There  are,  here  and  there,  evil  and  base- 
less rumors  against  the  Russians — rumors  against 
the  British— rumors  against  our  own  American 
commanders  in  the  field. 

When  you  examine  these  rumors  closely,  you 
will  observe  that  every  one  of  them  bears  the  same 
trade-mark — "Made  in  Germany". 

We  must  resist  this  divisive  propaganda— we 
must  destroy  it — with  the  same  strength  and  the 
same  determination  that  our  fighting  men  are  dis- 
playing as  they  resist  and  destroy  the  panzer 

In  Europe,  we  shall  resume  the  attack  and — de- 
spite temporary  set-backs  here  or  there — we  shall 
continue  the  attack  relentlessly  until  Germany  is 
completely  defeated. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  review  the  basic 
strategy  which  has  guided  us  through  three  years 
of  war,  and  which  will  lead,  eventually,  to  total 
victory. 

The  tremendous  effort  of  the  first  years  of  this 
war  was  directed  toward  the  concentration  of  men 
and  supplies  in  the  various  theaters  of  action  at 
the  points  where  they  could  hurt  our  enemies  most. 

It  was  an  efforts — in  the  language  of  the  military 
men — of  deployment  of  our  forces.  Many  battles — 
essential  battles — were  fought;  many  victories- 
vital  victories— were  won.  But  these  battles  and 
these  victories  were  fought  and  won  to  hold  back 
the  attacking  enemy  and  to  put  us  in  positions  from 
which  we  and  our  Allies  could  deliver  the  final, 
decisive  blows. 

In  the  beginning,  our  most  important  military 
task  was  to  prevent  our  enemies — the  st  rongest  and 
most  violently  aggressive  powers  that  ever  have 
threatened  civilization — from  winning  decisive 
victories.  But  even  while  we  were  conducting  de- 
fensive, delaying  actions,  we  were  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  could  wrest  the  initiative  from 
our  enemies  and  place  our  superior  resources  of 


with 
them. 

It  was  plain  then  that  the  defeat  of  either  enemy 
would  require  the  massing  of  overwhelming 
forces— ground,  sea,  and  air — in  positions  from 
which  we  and  our  Allies  could  strike  directly 
against  the  enemy  homelands  and  destroy  the  Nazi 
and  Japanese  war  machines. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  we  had  to  await  the  com- 
pletion of  extensive  preliminary  operations — oper- 
ations designed  to  establish  secure  supply  lines 
through  the  Japanese  outer-zone  defenses.  This 
called  for  overwhelming  sea  power  and  air  power — 
supported  by  ground  forces  strategically  employed 
against  isolated  outpost  garrisons. 

Always — from  the  very  day  we  were  attacked — 
it  was  right  militarily  as  well  as  morally  to  reject 
the  arguments  of  those  shortsighted  people  who 
would  have  had  us  throw  Britain  and  Russia  to 
the  Nazi  wolves  and  concentrate  against  the  Japa- 
nese. Such  people  urged  that  we  fight  a  purely 
defensive  war  against  Japan  while  allowing  the 
domination  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  by  Nazism 
and  Fascism. 

In  the  European  theater,  the  necessary  bases  for 
the  massing  of  ground  and  air  power  against  Ger- 
many were  already  available  in  Great  Britain. 
In  the  Mediterranean  area  we  could  begin  ground 
operations  against  major  elements  of  the  German 
Army  as  rapidly  as  we  could  put  troops  in  the 
field,  first  in  North  Africa  and  then  in  Italy. 

Therefore,  our  decision  was  made  to  concentrate 
the  bulk  of  our  ground  and  air  forces  against 
Germany  until  her  utter  defeat.  That  decision 
was  based  on  all  these  factors;  and  it  was  also 
based  on  the  realization  that,  of  our  two  enemies, 
Germany  would  be  more  able  to  digest  quickly  her 
conquests,  the  more  able  quickly  to  convert  the 
manpower  and  resources  of  her  conquered  territory 
"ito  a  war  potential. 

We  had  in  Europe  two  active  and  indomitable 
AUies— Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union— and  there 
Were  also  the  heroic  resistance  movements  in  the 
occupied  countries,  constantly  engaging  and  har- 
assing the  Germans. 


We  cannot  forget  how  Britain  held  the  line 
alone,  in  1940  and  1941;  and  at  the  same  time, 
despite  ferocious  bombardment  from  the  air,  built 
up  a  tremendous  armaments  industry  which  en- 
abled her  to  take  the  offensive  at  El  Alamein  in 
1942. 

We  cannot  forget  the  heroic  defense  of  Moscow 
and  Leningrad  and  Stalingrad,  or  the  tremendous 
Russian  offensives  of  1943  and  1944  which  de- 
stroyed formidable  German  armies. 

Nor  can  we  forget  how,  for  more  than  seven 
long  years,  the  Chinese  people  have  been  sus- 
taining the  barbarous  attacks  of  the  Japanese  and 
containing  large  enemy  forces  on  the  vast  areas 
of  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

In  the  future  we  must  never  forget  the  lesson 
that  we  have  learned— that  we  must  have  friends 
who  will  work  with  us  in  peace  as  they  have  fought 
at  our  side  in  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  the  Allied 
forces,  great  military  victories  were  achieved  in 
1944:  the  liberation  of  France,  Belgium,  Greece, 
and  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia;  the  surrender  of 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria ;  the  invasion  of  Germany 
itself  and  Hungary ;  the  steady  march  through  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and 
Saipan ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  mighty  air  offen- 
sive against  the  Japanese  islands. 

Now,  as  this  seventy-ninth  Congress  meets,  we 
have  reached  the  most  critical  phase  of  the  war. 

The  greatest  victory  of  the  last  year  was,  of 
course,  the  successful  breach  on  June  6,  1944  of 
the  German  "impregnable"  sea  wall  of  Europe 
and  the  victorious  sweep  of  the  Allied  forces 
through  France  and  Belgium  and  Luxembourg— 
almost  to  the  Rhine  itself. 

The  cross-Channel  invasion  of  the  Allied  armies 
was  the  gi-eatest  amphibious  operation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  overshadowed  all  other 
operations  in  this  or  any  other  war  in  its  im- 
mensity. Its  success  is  a  tribute  to  the  fighting 
courage  of  the  soldiers  who  stormed  the  beaches— 
to  the  sailors  and  merchant  seamen  who  put  the 
soldiers  ashore  and  kept  them  supplied— and  to 
the  military  and  naval  leaders  who  achieved  a 
real  miracle  of  planning  and  execution.  And  it 
is  also  a  tribute  to  the  ability  of  two  nations, 
Britain  and  America,  to  plan  together,  and  work 
together,  and  fight  together  in  perfect  cooperation 
and  perfect  harmony. 
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This  cross-Channel  invasion  was  followed  in 
August  by  a  second  great  amphibious  operation, 
landing  troops  in  Southern  France.  In  this,  the 
same  cooperation  and  the  same  harmony  existed 
between  the  American,  French,  and  other  Allied 
forces  based  in  North  Africa  and  Italy. 

The  success  of  the  two  invasions  is  a  tribute  also 
to  the  ability  of  many  men  and  women  to  main- 
tain silence,  when  a  few  careless  words  would 
have  imperiled  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  would  have  jeopardized  the  whole  vast 
undertakings. 

These  two  great  operations  were  made  possible 
by  success  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Without  this  success  over  German  submarines, 
we  could  not  have  built  up  our  invasion  forces  or 
air  forces  in  Great  Britain,  nor  could  we  have 
kept  a  steady  stream  of  supplies  flowing  to  them 
after  they  had  landed  in  France. 

The  Nazis,  however,  may  succeed  in  improving 
their  submarines  and  their  crews.  They  have  re- 
cently increased  their  U-boat  activity.  The  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic — like  all  campaigns  in  this  war — 
demands  eternal  vigilance.  But  the  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  other  Allied  Navies,  together  with  our 
own,  are  constantly  on  the  alert. 

The  tremendous  operations  in  Western  Europe 
have  overshadowed  in  the  public  mind  the  less 
spectacular  but  vitally  important  Italian  front. 
Its  place  in  the  strategic  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Europe  has  been  obscured,  and — ^by  some  people, 
unfortunately — underrated. 

It  is  important  that  any  misconception  on  that 
score  be  corrected — now. 

What  the  Allied  forces  in  Italy  are  doing  is  a 
well-considered  part  in  our  strategy  in  Europe, 
now  aimed  at  only  one  objective — the  total  defeat 
of  the  Germans.  These  valiant  forces  in  Italy  are 
continuing  to  keep  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
German  Army  under  constant  pressure — including 
some  twenty  first-line  German  divisions  and  the 
necessary  supply  and  transport  and  replacement 
troops — all  of  which  our  enemies  need  so  badly 
elsewhere. 

Over  very  difficult  terrain  and  through  adverse 
weather  conditions,  our  Fifth  Army  and  the  Brit- 
ish Eighth  Army — reinforced  by  units  from  other 
United  Nations,  including  a  brave  and  well- 
equipped  unit  of  the  Brazilian  Army — have,  in  the 
past  year,  pushed  north  through  bloody  Cassino 
and  the  Anzio  beachhead  and  through  Rome  until 


now  they  occupy  heights  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Po. 

The  greatest  tribute  which  can  be  paid  to  the 
courage  and  fighting  ability  of  these  splendid  sol- 
diers in  Italy  is  to  point  out  that  although  their 
strength  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Germans  they 
oppose,  the  Allies  have  been  continuously  on  the 
offensive. 

That  pressure,  that  offensive,  by  our  troops  in 
Italy  will  continue. 

The  American  jDcople — and  every  soldier  now 
fighting  in  the  Apennines — should  remember  that 
the  Italian  front  has  not  lost  any  of  the  importance 
which  it  had  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  only 
Allied  front  in  Europe. 

In  the  Pacific  during  the  past  year,  we  have 
conducted  the  fastest-moving  offensive  in  the  his- 
tory of  modern  warfare.  We  have  driven  the  en- 
emy back  more  than  3,000  miles  across  the  central 
Pacific. 

A  year  ago,  our  conquest  of  Tarawa  was  a  little 
more  than  a  month  old. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  preparing  for  our  invasion 
of  Kwajalein,  the  second  of  our  great  strides  across 
the  central  Pacific  to  the  Philippines. 

A  year  ago,  General  MacArthur  was  still  fight- 
ing in  New  Guinea  almost  1,500  miles  from  his 
present  position  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

We  now  have  firmly  established  bases  in  the 
Mariana  Islands  from  which  our  Superfortresses 
bomb  Tokyo  itself — and  will  continue  to  blast 
Japan  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Japanese  forces  in  the  Pliilippines  have  been 
cut  in  two.  There  is  still  hard  fighting  ahead — 
costly  fighting.  But  the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  mean  that  Japan  has  been  largely  cut 
off  from  her  conquest  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  landing  of  our  troops  on  Leyte  was  the 
largest  amphibious  operation  thus  far  conducted 
in  the  Pacific. 

Moreover,  these  landings  drew  the  Japanese  fleet 
into  the  first  great  sea  battle  which  Japan  has 
risked  in  almost  two  years.  Not  since  the  night 
engagements  around  Guadalcanal  in  November- 
December  1942  had  our  Navy  been  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  We 
had  brushed  against  their  fleet  in  the  first  battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  in  June  1944,  but  not  until  last 
October  were  we  able  really  to  engage  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Navy  in  actual  combat.  The 
naval  engagement  which  raged  for  three  days  was 
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the  heaviest  blow  ever  struck  against  Japanese 
sea  power. 

As  the  result  of  that  battle,  much  of  what  is  left 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  has  been  driven  behind  the 
screen  of  islands  that  separates  the  Yellow  Sea, 
the  Chiaia  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Japan  from  the 
Pacific. 

Our  Navy  looks  forward  to  any  opportunity 
wliicli  the  lords  of  the  Japanese  Navy  will  give  us 
to  fight  them  again. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  courage  and  fighting  ability  of  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces — on  all  fronts.  They 
also  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  American  leader- 
ship which  has  guided  their  sons  into  battle. 

The  history  of  the  generalship  of  this  war  has 
been  a  history  of  teamwork  and  cooperation,  of 
skill  and  daring.  Let  me  give  you  one  example 
out  of  last  year's  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

Last  September  Admiral  Halsey  led  American 
naval  task  forces  into  Philippine  waters  and  north 
to  the  East  China  Sea  and  struck  heavy  blows  at 
Japanese  air  and  sea  power. 

At  that  time,  it  was  our  plan  to  approach  the 
Philippines  by  further  stages,  taking  islands 
which  we  may  call  A,  0,  and  E.  However,  Ad- 
miral Halsey  reported  that  a  direct  attack  on 
Leyte  appeared  feasible.  Wlien  General  Mac- 
Arthur  received  the  reports  from  Admiral  Hal- 
sey's  task  forces,  he  also  concluded  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  attack  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pines directly — by-passing  islands  A,  C,  and  E. 

Admiral  Nimitz  thereupon  offered  to  make 
available  to  General  MacArthur  several  divisions 
which  had  been  scheduled  to  take  the  intermediate 
objectives.  Tliese  discussions,  conducted  at  great 
distances,  all  took  place  in  one  day. 

General  MacArthur  immediately  informed  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  here  in  Washington  that  he 
was  prepared  to  initiate  plans  for  an  attack  on 
Leyte  in  October.  Approval  of  the  change  in 
plan  was  given  on  the  same  day. 

Thus,  within  the  space  of  24  hours,  a  major 
change  of  plans  was  accomplished  which  involved 
Army  and  Navy  forces  from  two  different  theaters 
of  operations — a  change  which  hastened  the  liber- 
ation of  the  Philippines  and  the  final  day  of  vic- 
tory— a  change  which  saved  lives  which  would 
have  been  expended  in  the  capture  of  islands  which 
are  now  neutralized  far  behind  our  lines. 


Our  over-all  strategy  has  not  neglected  the  im- 
portant task  of  rendering  all  possible  aid  to  China. 
Despite  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  we  increased 
this  aid  during  1944.  At  present  our  aid  to  China 
must  be  accomplished  by  air  transport — there  is 
no  other  way.  By  the  end  of  1944,  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command  was  carrying  into  China  a  tonnage 
of  supplies  three  times  as  great  as  that  delivered 
a  year  ago,  and  much  more,  each  month,  than  the 
Burma  road  ever  delivered  at  its  peak. 

Despite  the  loss  of  important  bases  in  China,  the 
tonnage  delivered  by  air  transport  has  enabled 
General  Chennault's  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  which 
includes  many  Chinese  flyers,  to  wage  an  effective 
and  aggressive  campaign  against  the  Japanese. 
In  1944,  aircraft  of  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force  flew 
more  than  35,000  sorties  against  the  Japanese  and 
sank  enormous  tonnage  of  enemy  shipping,  greatly 
diminishing  the  usefulness  of  the  China  Sea  lanes. 

British,  Dominion,  and  Chinese  forces  together 
with  our  own  have  not  only  held  the  line  in  Burma 
against  determined  Japanese  attacks  but  have 
gained  bases  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
supply  line  into  China. 

The  Burma  campaigns  have  involved  incredible 
hardship,  and  have  demanded  exceptional  forti- 
tude and  determination.  The  officers  and  men  who 
have  served  with  so  much  devotion  in  these  far- 
distant  jungles  and  mountains  deserve  high  honor 
from  their  countrymen. 

In  all  of  the  far-flung  operations  of  our  own 
armed  forces — on  land,  and  sea,  and  in  the  air — 
the  final  job,  the  toughest  job,  has  been  performed 
by  the  average,  easy-going,  hard-fighting  young 
American  who  carries  the  weight  of  battle  on  his 
own  shoulders. 

It  is  to  him  that  we  and  all  future  generations 
of  Americans  must  pay  grateful  tribute. 


In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  we  propose  to  stand 
together  with  the  United  Nations  not  for  the  war 
alone  but  for  the  victory  for  which  the  war  is 
fought. 

It  is  not  only  a  common  danger  which  unites  us 
but  a  common  hope.  Ours  is  an  association  not  of 
governments  but  of  peoples — and  the  peoples'  hope 
is  peace.  Here,  as  in  England ;  in  England,  as  in 
Eussia;  in  Russia,  as  in  China;  in  France,  and 
through  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  throughout 
the  world;  wherever  men  love  freedom,  the  hope 
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and  purpose  of  the  people  are  for  peace — a  peace 
that  is  durable  and  secure. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  create  this  peoples'  peace. 
We  delude  ourselves  if  we  believe  that  the  surren- 
der of  the  armies  of  our  enemies  will  make  the 
peace  we  long  for.  The  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  armies  of  our  enemies  is  the  first  and  neces- 
sary step — but  the  first  step  only. 

"We  have  seen  already,  in  areas  liberated  from 
the  Nazi  and  the  Fascist  tyranny,  what  problems 
peace  will  bring.  And  we  delude  ourselves  if  we 
attempt  to  believe  wishfully  that  all  these  problems 
can  be  solved  overnight. 

The  firm  foundation  can  be  built — and  it  will  be 
built.  But  the  continuance  and  assurance  of  a 
living  peace  must,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  work  of 
the  people  themselves. 

We  ourselves,  like  all  peoples  who  have  gone 
through  the  difficult  processes  of  liberation  and 
adjustment,  know  of  our  own  experience  how  great 
the  difficulties  can  be.  We  know  that  they  are  not 
difficulties  peculiar  to  any  continent  or  any  nation. 
Our  own  Eevolutionary  War  left  behind  it,  in  the 
words  of  one  American  historian,  "an  eddy  of  law- 
lessness and  disi'egard  of  human  life".  There 
were  separatist  movements  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  Maine.  There  were  insurrections, 
open  or  threatened,  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  These  difficulties  we  worked  out  for 
ourselves  as  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas  of 
Europe,  faced  with  complex  problems  of  adjust- 
ment, will  work  out  their  difficulties  for  themselves. 

Peace  can  be  made  and  kept  only  by  the  united 
determination  of  free  and  peace-loving  peoples  who 
are  willing  to  work  together — willing  to  help  one 
another — willing  to  respect  and  tolerate  and  try  to 
understand  one  another's  opinions  and  feelings. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  vanquishing  our  enemies 
the  more  we  inevitably  become  conscious  of  dif- 
ferences among  the  victors. 

We  must  not  let  those  differences  divide  us  and 
blind  us  to  our  more  important  common  and  con- 
tinuing interests  in  winning  the  war  and  building 
the  peace. 

International  cooperation  on  which  enduring 
jDcace  must  be  based  is  not  a  one-way  street. 

Nations  like  individuals  do  not  always  see  alike 
or  think  alike,  and  international  cooperation  and 
progress  are  not  helped  by  any  nation  assummg 
that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue. 

In  the  future  world,  the  misuse  of  power,  as 
implied  in  the  term  "power  politics",  must  not  be  a 


controlling  factor  in  international  relations.  That 
is  the  heart  of  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
subscribed.  We  cannot  deny  that  power  is  a  factor 
in  world  politics  any  more  than  we  can  deny  its 
existence  as  a  factor  in  national  politics.  But  in  a 
democratic  world,  as  in  a  democractic  nation, 
power  must  be  linked  with  responsibility,  and 
obliged  to  defend  and  justify  itself  within  the 
framework  of  the  general  good. 

Perfectionism,  no  less  than  isolationism  or  im- 
perialism or  power  politics,  may  obstruct  the  paths 
to  international  peace.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
retreat  to  isolationism  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
was  started  not  by  a  direct  attack  against  inter- 
national cooiDeration,  but  against  the  alleged  im- 
perfections of  the  peace. 

In  our  disillusionment  after  the  last  war,  we 
preferred  international  anarchy  to  international 
cooperation  with  nations  which  did  not  see  and 
think  exactly  as  we  did.  We  gave  up  the  hope 
of  gradually  achieving  a  better  peace  because  we 
had  not  the  courage  to  fulfil  our  responsibilities  in 
an  admittedly  imperfect  world. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again,  or  we  shall 
follow  the  same  tragic  road  again — the  road  to  a 
third  world  war. 

We  can  fulfil  our  responsibilities  for  maintain- 
ing the  security  of  our  own  country  only  by  ex- 
ercising our  power  and  our  influence  to  achieve 
the  principles  in  which  we  believe  and  for  which 
we  have  fought. 

In  August  1941  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  I 
agreed  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
these  being  later  incorporated  into  the  Declaration 
by  United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942.  At  that 
time  certain  isolationists  protested  vigorously 
against  our  right  to  proclaim  the  principles — and 
against  the  very  principles  themselves.  Today, 
many  of  the  same  people  are  protesting  against 
the  possibility  of  violation  of  the  same  principles. 

It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  principles  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  does  not  provide  rules  of  easy 
application  to  each  and  every  one  of  this  war-torn 
world's  tangled  situations.  But  it  is  a  good  and 
useful  thing — it  is  an  essential  thing — to  have 
principles  toward  which  we  can  aim. 

And  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  our  influence — 
and  to  use  it  now — to  secure  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible  the  fulfilment  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  We  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
military  responsibilities  brought  on  by  this  war. 
We  cannot  and  will  not  shrink  from  the  political 
responsibilities  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  battle. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  all 
mistakes  can  be  avoided  and  that  many  disap- 
pointments are  not  inevitable  in  the  making  of 
peace.  But  we  must  not  this  time  lose  the  hope 
of  establishing  an  international  order  which  will 
be  capable  of  maintaining  peace  and  realizing 
through  the  years  more  perfect  justice  between 
nations. 

To  do  this  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  exploit 
and  exaggerate  the  differences  between  us  and  our 
Allies,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  peoples 
who  have  been  liberated  from  Fascist  tyranny. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  secure  a  better  settlement 
of  those  differences  or  to  secure  international  ma- 
chinery which  can  rectify  mistakes  which  may  be 
made. 

I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  admit  concern 
about  many  situations — the  Gi'eek  and  Polish  for 
example.  But  those  situations  are  not  as  easy 
or  as  simple  to  deal  with  as  some  spokesmen,  whose 
sincerity  I  do  not  question,  would  have  us  believe. 
We  have  obligations,  not  necessarily  legal,  to  the 
exiled  governments,  to  the  underground  leaders 
and  to  our  major  Allies  who  came  much  nearer  the 
shadows  than  we  did. 

We  and  our  Allies  have  declared  that  it  is  our 
purpose  to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  will  live 
and  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  But  with  internal  dissension,  with  many 
citizens  of  liberated  countries  still  prisoners  of 
war  or  forced  to  labor  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  the  kind  of  self-government  the  people 
really  want. 

During  the  interim  period,  until  conditions  per- 
mit a  genuine  expression  of  the  peoples'  will,  we 
and  our  Allies  have  a  duty,  which  we  cannot  ignore, 
to  use  our  influence  to  the  end  that  no  temporary 
or  provisional  authorities  in  the  liberated  coun- 
tries block  the  eventual  exercise  of  the  peoples' 
right  freely  to  choose  the  government  and  insti- 
tutions under  which,  as  free  men,  they  are  to  live. 

It  is  only  too  easy  for  all  of  us  to  rationalize 
what  we  want  to  believe,  and  to  consider  those 
leaders  we  like  responsible  and  those  we  dislike 
irresponsible.  And  our  task  is  not  helped  by  stub- 
born partisanship,  however  understandable,  on 
the  part  of  opposed  internal  factions. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  help  the  peace-loving  peoples 
of  Europe  to  live  together  as  good  neighbors,  to 
recognize  their  common  interests,  and  not  to  nurse 


their  traditional  grievances  against  one  another. 

But  we  must  not  permit  the  many  specific  and 
immediate  problems  of  adjustment  connected  with 
the  liberation  of  Europe  to  delay  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  machinery  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  Under  the  threat  of  a  common 
danger,  the  United  Nations  joined  together  in  war 
to  presei've  their  independence  and  their  freedom. 
They  must  now  join  together  to  make  secure  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  all  peace-loving 
states,  so  that  never  again  shall  tyranny  be  able 
to  divide  and  conquer. 

International  peace  and  well-being,  like  national 
peace  and  well-being,  require  constant  alertness, 
continuing  cooperation,  and  organized  effort. 

International  peace  and  well-being,  like  na- 
tional peace  and  well-being,  can  be  secured  only 
through  institutions  capable  of  life  and  growth. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  peace  are  upon  us 
even  now  while  the  conclusion  of  the  war  is  still 
before  us.  The  atmosphere  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding  and  determination  to  find  a 
common  ground  of  common  understanding,  which 
surrounded  the  conversations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  future  discussions  will 
succeed  in  developing  the  democratic  and  fully  in- 
tegrated world-security  system  toward  which 
these  preparatory  conversations  were  directed. 

We  and  the  other  United  Nations  are  going  for- 
ward, with  vigor  and  resolution,  in  our  efforts  to 
create  such  a  system  by  providing  for  it  strong 
and  flexible  institutions  of  joint  and  cooperative 
action. 

The  aroused  conscience  of  humanity  will  not  per- 
mit failure  in  this  supreme  endeavor. 

We  believe  that  the  extraordinary  advances  in 
the  means  of  intercommunication  between  peoples 
over  the  past  generation  offer  a  practical  method 
of  advancing  the  mutual  understanding  upon 
which  peace  and  the  institutions  of  peace  must 
rest,  and  it  is  our  policy  and  purpose  to  use  these 
great  technological  achievements  for  the  common 
advantage  of  the  world. 

We  support  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

We  Americans  have  always  believed  in  freedom 
of  opportunity,  and  equality  of  opportunity  re- 
mains one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional life.  What  we  believe  in  for  individuals, 
we  believe  in  also  for  nations.  We  are  opposed 
to  restrictions,  whether  by  public  act  or  private 
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arrangement,  which  distort  and  impair  com- 
merce, transit,  and  trade. 

We  have  house-cleaning  of  our  own  to  do  in  this 
regard.  But  it  is  our  hope,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  our  own  prosperity  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  world,  that  trade  and  commerce 
and  access  to  materials  and  markets  may  be  freer 
after  this  war  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  events  of  the  year  in 
the  international  field  has  been  the  renaissance  of 
the  French  people  and  the  return  of  the  French 
nation  to  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations.  Far 
from  having  been  crushed  by  the  terror  of  Nazi 
domination,  the  French  people  have  emerged  with 
stronger  faith  than  ever  in  the  destiny  of  their 
countiy  and  in  the  soundness  of  the  democratic 
ideals  to  which  the  French  nation  has  traditionally 
contributed  so  greatly. 

During  her  liberation,  France  has  given  proof 
of  her  unceasing  determination  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans, continuing  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  resistance 
groups  under  the  occupation  and  of  all  those 
Frenchmen  throughout  the  world  who  refused  to 
surrender  after  the  disaster  of  1940. 

Today,  French  armies  are  again  on  the  German 
frontier,  and  are  again  fighting  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  our  sons. 

Since  our  landings  in  Africa,  we  have  placed  in 
French  hands  all  the  arms  and  material  of  war 
which  our  resources  and  the  military  situation  per- 
mitted. And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  are  now 
about  to  equip  large  new  French  forces  with  the 
most  modern  weapons  for  combat  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  which  France 
can  make  to  our  common  victory,  her  liberation 
likewise  means  that  her  great  influence  will  again 
be  available  in  meeting  the  problems  of  peace. 

We  fully  recognize  France's  vital  interest  in  a 
lasting  solution  of  the  German  problem  and  the 
contribution  which  she  can  make  in  achieving  in- 
ternational security.  Her  formal  adherence  to  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  a  few  days  ago  and 
the  proposal  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  discussions, 
whereby  France  would  receive  one  of  the  five  per- 
manent seats  in  the  proposed  Security  Council, 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  France  has  re- 
sumed her  proper  position  of  strength  and 
leadership. 

We  have  a  great  many  problems  ahead  of  us  and 
we  must  approach  them  with  realism  and  courage. 
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This  new  year  of  1945  can  be  the  greatest  year 
of  achievement  in  human  history. 

1945  can  see  the  final  ending  of  the  Nazi-Fascist 
reign  of  terror  in  Europe. 

1945  can  see  the  closing  in  of  the  forces  of  retri- 
bution about  the  center  of  the  malignant  power  of 
imperialistic  Japan. 

Most  important  of  all — 1945  can  and  must  see  the 
substantial  beginning  of  the  organization  of  world 
peace.  This  organization  must  be  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  for  which  men  have  fought  and  died 
in  this  war.  It  must  be  the  justification  of  all  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made — of  all  the  dreadful 
misery  that  this  world  has  endured. 

We  Americans  of  today,  together  with  our  Allies, 
are  making  history — and  I  hope  it  will  be  better 
history  than  ever  has  been  made  before. 

We  pray  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  unlimited 
opportunities  that  God  has  given  us. 

AIR  LAW— Continued  from  page  16. 

"The  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
'■recommends  : 

"1.  That  the  various  governments  represented 
at  this  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
give  consideration  to  tlie  desirability  of  bringing 
about  the  resumption  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
of  the  CITEJA  sessions  which  were  suspended 
because  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  of  making  neces- 
sary contributions  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
Secretariat  of  CITEJA.  and  of  appointing  legal 
experts  to  attend  the  CITEJA  meetings;  and 

"2.  That  consideration  also  be  given  by  the 
various  govermnents  to  tlie  desirability  of  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  CITEJA  with  those  of  the 
Provisional  ^^  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization and,  after  it  shall  have  come  into  exist- 
ence, of  the  permanent ""  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  established  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Civil  Aviation  drawn  up 
at  Chicago  on  December  7, 1944."  " 

"The  Organization  which  will  function  under  the  terms 
of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
signed  at  Chicago  on  Dec.  7,  1944,  when  that  Agreement 
comes  into  force. 

*  The  Organization  which  will  function  under  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  signed 
at  Chicago  on  Dec.  7,  1944,  when  that  Convention  comes 
into  force. 

"  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  discussion,  see  ad- 
dress on  "Codification  of  Private  International  Air  Iiaw" 
by  Mr.  Latchford  as  printed  in  Press  Releases,  Feb.  1, 
1930,  p.  121.  See  also  the  article  by  Mr.  Latchford  on  "The 
Right  of  Innocent  Passage  in  the  International  Civil  Air- 
Navigation  Agreement",  Buixetin  of  July  2,  1944,  p.  19. 
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Italian  Supply  Program 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  CONCERNING  INQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO  BRITISH 
AND  UNITED  STATES  POLICIES 


[U.lraseii  to  tb.-  prvss  January  4] 

The  Secretary  of  State,  m  answer  to  inquires  of 
newspaper  correspondents  concerning  a  recent 
publication  which  gave  the  impression  that  the 
British  and  American  Governments  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  reference  to  their  policies  concern- 
ing the  supplying  of  necessities  to  Italy,  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"Quoted  passages  in  the  article  are  excerpts  from 
an  aide-memoire  submitted  by  the  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Department  of  State  on  August  22, 
1944.  The  document  is  part  of  the  confidential 
records  of  the  Department.  The  unauthorized 
publication  of  any  part  of  it  is  in  the  highest  degi-ee 
regrettable,  and  the  matter  is  being  pursued. 

"The  aide-memoire  itself  was  part  of  a  series  of 
confidential  documents  and  conversations  which 
led  up  to  the  statement  of  September  26  by  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  on  the 
subject  of  Italy.  It  cannot  fairly  be  appraised 
out  of  the  context  of  those  documents  and  conver- 
sations. For  example,  in  the  aide-memoire  de- 
livered on  August  22  appears  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"  'The  question  of  an  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
the  Italian  supply  program  is  already  under  con- 
sideration by  an  interdepartmental  committee  in 
London.  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not, 
therefore,  wish  to  prejudice  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee by  agreeing  in  advance  what  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  study  should  be.  So  soon  as  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee  have  been  made 
His  Majesty's  Govermnent  would  wish  to  discuss 
the  matter  further  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.' 

"In  its  reply  to  the  British  memorandum  the 
Department  stated : 

'•  'From  the  information  now  available  to  the 
Department,  the  Department  believes  it  probable 
that  such  discussions  would  result  in  agreement 
between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  program.' 


''The  British  Govermnent,  after  its  examination 
of  the  problem,  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  ex- 
panded supply  program  to  commence  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Italian  economy  was  advisable.  On 
September  26,  1944  the  British  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  joined  in  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  agreed  policy  of  the  two  Governments 
concerning  Italy.  Pertinent  parts  of  this  state- 
ment are  as  follows :  ^ 

"  'First  and  immediate  considerations  in  Italy 
are  the  relief  of  hunger  and  sickness  and  fear.  To 
this  end  we  instructed  our  representatives  at  the 
UNRRA  Conference  to  declare  for  the  sending  of 
medical  aids  and  other  essential  supplies  to  Italy. 
We  are  happy  to  know  that  this  view  commended 
itself  to  other  members  of  the  UNRRA  Council. 

"  'At  the  same  time,  first  steps  should  be  taken 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  an  Italian  economy — 
an  economy  laid  low  under  the  years  of  the  misrule 
of  Mussolino,  and  ravished  by  the  German  policy 
of  vengeful  destruction. 

"  'These  steps  should  be  taken  primarily  as  mili- 
tary aims  to  put  the  full  resources  of  Italy  and  the 
Italian  jjeople  into  the  struggle  to  defeat  Germany 
and  Japan.  For  military  reasons  we  should  assist 
the  Italians  in  the  restoration  of  such  power  sys- 
tems, their  railways,  motor  transport,  roads  and 
other  communications  as  enter  into  the  war  situa- 
tion, and  for  a  short  time  send  engineers,  tech- 
nicians and  industrial  experts  into  Italy  to  help 
them  in  their  own  rehabilitation.' 


BuixEiiN  of  Oct.  1, 1944,  p. ; 


Bread-Rationing  for  Italy 

[Released  to  the  press  January  4] 

The  British  and  American  Governments 
have  been  in  agreement  for  some  time  on 
the  question  of  bread-rationing  for  Italy 
of  300  grams  daily  a  person.  Putting  it 
into  effect  will  be  dependent  upon  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  shipping. 
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"A  series  of  discussions  subsequently  has  taken 
place  between  British  and  American  officials  con- 
cerning the  methods  of  implementing  the  joint 
policy  set  forth  above.  There  have  been  no  major 
differences  between  the  British  and  ourselves  in 
these  discussions,  and  they  have  resulted  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  between  the  two  Governments. 

"It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Governments  are  in  basic 
agreement  in  a  desire  to  provide  assistance  to  en- 
able the  Italians  to  start  rebuilding  their  economic 
life  and  furnish  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
war  effort. 

"It  is  especially  regrettable  that,  as  generally 
happens  when  excerpts  from  documents  or  one  of 
a  series  of  documents  are  published  without  au- 
thorization, an  erroneous  and  unjustified  impres- 
sion has  been  created." 

Non-Military  Traffic 
On  Foreign  Routes 

[Released  to  the  press  January  3] 

In  pursuance  of  the  procedure  described  in  the 
War  Department's  recent  announcement  ^  regard- 
ing the  movement  of  non-military  traffic  on  foreign 
routes  of  the  Army  Air  Transport  Command,  the 
Department  of  State  and  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  establishments  abroad  are  prepared,  effec- 
tive January  1, 1945,  to  receive  applications  for  air 
priorities  on  behalf  of  passengers  and  shippers 
of  cargo  who  are  able  to  meet  the  priority  require- 
ments for  the  use  of  planes  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service 
under  the  provisions  of  Execvitive  Order  9492, 
dated  October  24.1944.= 

Briefly,  such  traffic  will  include  non-military  and 
non-naval  cargo  and  passengers  certified  by  the 
State  Department  as  being  in  the  national  interest 
because  their  transportation  will  contribute — 

(1)  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war  effort,  or 

(2)  to  relief  or  rehabilitation  activities  in  areas 
affected  by  the  war,  or 

(3)  to  the  resumption  of  economic  or  other 
activities  disrupted  by  the  war  that  are  necessary 
for  the  prompt  reestablishment  of  peacetime 
conditions, 

provided  that  such  traffic  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  justify  by  air. 

and  provided  that  such  traffic  cannot  reasonably 
be  handled  by  a  United  States  civil  air-carrier. 


Applications  will  be  received  from  individuals, 
representatives  of  business  firms,  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  philanthropic  organizations.  United 
States  Government  civilian  agencies,  or  agencies 
of  foreign  governments.  The  forms  for  applying 
for  transportation  are  obtainable  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dijjlomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments abroad,  passport  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce in  Washington,  and  the  26  regional  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  applications  of  representatives 
of  business  firms  for  passenger  transportation  may 
be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  or  with  the  regional  offices.  Other  ap- 
plications should  be  filed  direct  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Department  of  State  and  its  representatives 
abroad  will  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  priority 
officers  of  both  the  Air  Transport  Command  and 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  and  certify  only 
such  non-war-effort  traffic  as  can  be  moved  on  the 
air-transport  facilities  of  the  armed  services  in 
space  not  required  for  war  purposes.  Certifica- 
tions will  also  be  made  only  when  United  States 
commercial  airline  facilities  cannot  fill  the  need 
and  when  the  traffic  is  of  such  importance  as  to 
justify  movement  by  air. 

Since  neither  the  ATC  nor  the  NATS  antici- 
pates that  much  space  will  be  available  in  the  near 
future  for  the  movement  of  non-war-effort  traffic, 
arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  over- 
flow of  passengers  who  cannot  be  moved  because 
of  the  lack  of  space  may  be  carried  on  American 
flag- vessels  under  the  control  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 

Travelers  should,  of  course,  be  in  possession  of 
passports  validated  for  the  desired  countries  of 
travel  and  visaed  for  those  countries.^  Evidence 
of  effective  inoculation  against  typhoid,  para- 
typhoid, and  typhus  and  vaccination  against 
smallpox  is  required  for  travel  on  most  American 
facilities.  In  addition,  travel  to  some  areas  re- 
quires inoculation  against  yellow  fever  and  in 
some  seasons  against  cholera.  The  procurement 
of  a  passport  and  the  completion  of  travel  ar- 
rangements should  be  accomplished  simultane- 
ously in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  delay. 

'  War  Department  press  release  of  Dec.  20,  1944. 
=  9  Federal  Register  12859.    See  Bulletin  of  Nov.  12, 
1944,  p.  584. 
"  BuLLEmN  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  760. 
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A  Message  for  the  New  Year 

Address  by  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ' 


(Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  New  Year's  Day  message  should  be  a  message 
of  liope.  There  have  been  few  occasions  in  Ameri- 
can history  when  the  New  Year's  Day  was  cele- 
brated with  a  greater  awareness  by  our  citizens  that 
the  future  of  our  Nation  and,  indeed,  of  our  civili- 
zation is  being  decided  now  by  the  actions  and 
attitudes  of  each  of  us. 

We  have  passed  thi-ough  a  year  of  bitter  strife. 
It  has  been  a  year,  in  that  sense,  not  unlike  other 
years  when  our  national  stamina  has  been  tested 
in  trial  by  battle  and  not  found  wanting.  As  a 
nation  at  war,  we  have  much  for  which  to  be  grate- 
ful. As  individuals,  many  of  our  people  already 
bear  the  cost  of  our  country's  salvation  in  personal 
loss  and  tragedy. 

But  today  we  must  look  forward,  not  back,  ex- 
cept to  profit  from  the  lessons  of  our  errors  of  the 
past. 

We  have  before  us  two  fundamental  problems 
beside  which  all  else  pales  into  comparative  in- 
significance, for  all  else  depends  upon  our  attain- 
ment of  those  objectives.  Stated  tritely,  one  of 
those  objectives  is  to  win  the  war  against  both 
Germany  and  Japan  and  to  win  it  so  conclusively 
that  we  shall  have  broken  the  back  of  aggressive 
militarism.  The  other  objective  is  to  build  such 
a  peace  as  has  never  yet  been  built  by  man.  Let 
us  then  dedicate  this  day  to  facing  these  problems 
realistically,  patriotically,  honestly,  and  soberly. 

First,  the  war.  False  optimism  and  wishful 
thinking  are  dangerous  playthings.  They  hold  us 
back,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  held  back  by  any 
considerations  whatsoever.  They  obscure  and  be- 
fog realistic  thinking  and  the  action  prompted 
by  realistic  thinking.  They  induce  relaxation  of 
effort,  and  we  can  afford  no  relaxation— yet.  We 
still  have  a  hard  road  ahead,  and  it  may  be  long. 
The  Nazis  are  far  from  beaten.  As  for  Japan,  we 
have  but  cut  into  the  outer  periphery  of  the  Em- 
pire. This  statement  is  not  for  a  moment  to 
underrate  the  magnificent  work  already  accom- 
plished by  our  armed  forces.  By  every  right  they 
have  won  our  confidence  and  our  grateful  pride. 
With  brilliant  strategy  and  tactics,  with  resolute- 
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ness  and  grit,  they  have  brought  us  into  position 
where  eventual  and  certain  victory  is  assured. 
Similarly  our  Allies,  by  almost  superhuman  gal- 
lantry and  in  spite  of  appalling  losses,  have  demon- 
strated a  stamina  and  staying  power  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  war.  Let  us  never  for  a  moment 
forget  or  underestimate  their  prodigious  efforts 
or  their  almost  indescribable  sacrifices.  They  also 
deserve  our  national  gratitude. 

But  in  the  meantime,  let  us  not  give  in  to  the 
temptation  that  besets  every  one  of  us — the  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  in  the  pleasant  but  unrealistic 
thinking  that  the  final  victory  is  just  around  the 
corner.  This  New  Year's  Day  should  be  a  day  of 
rededication  to  the  work  in  hand,  a  day  of  girding 
up  our  loins  for  more  intensive  effort,  for  willing 
sacrifice,  for  grim  determination.  We  Americans 
do  not  leave  a  job  half  done. 

Then,  the  jDeace,  a  peace  such  as  has  never  yet 
been  built  by  man.  That  statement,  in  itself,  may 
sound  like  wishful  thinking.  But  that  thinking 
is  based  on  the  solid  ground  of  such  an  upsurge 
of  determination  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
as  has  never  before  been  seen  in  history— the  de- 
termination that  war,  like  slavery  and  torture 
and  disease,  must  go.  And  we  shall  succeed. 
Have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Now,  in  erecting  our  future  world  structure  for 
the  maintenance  of  security  and  peace,  we  need 
a  new  approach  to  this  whole  tremendous  problem. 

First,  we  must  profit  from  the  errors  of  the 
past.  The  flaws  and  weaknesses  of  our  past  in- 
effective peace  machinery  must  be  overcome,  as 
they  will  be  overcome.  The  peace  structures  of 
the  past  failed  because  they  were  superficial ;  they 
were  like  poultices  prescribed  for  cancer— and  you 
can't  temporize  with  cancer. 

Second,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  what  in 
the  past  has  been  considered  sacrifice.  I  do  not 
mean  a  sacrifice  of  sovereignty.  The  thought  of 
fashioning  any  kind  of  superstate  is  to  us  wholly 
repugnant,  and  no  such  thought  has  entered  or 
can  enter  into  our  counsels.  But  we  and  the  other 
nations  devoted  to  peace  must  be  prepared  to 
join  our  efforts  and  a  part  of  our  armed  forces 
not  only  for  the  common  good  but  for  the  future 
security  of  our  own  Nation.    Is  that  too  great  a 
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sacrifice  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  another  world 
war,  waged  with  the  terrific  and  as  yet  un  imag- 
ined scientific  engines  of  destruction  of  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  life  that  will  certainly  be  used  if 
war  comes  again  ?  Can  any  sacrifice  be  too  great 
to  avoid  that  sort  of  cataclysm  ? 

Third,  we  must  realize  that  whatever  peaces 
structure  is  erected,  it  will  not  satisfy  everybody. 
We  can  only  aim  for  what  is  desirable  witliin 
the  scope  of  what  is  attainable.  But  for  the 
sake  of  our  national  way  of  life  and  our  as  yet 
unborn  generations,  let  us  be  prepared  to  give 
whatever  plan  may  ultimately  emerge  from  the 
eventual  United  Nations  conference  a  chance  to 
succeed,  with  implicit  confidence  that  by  the  proc- 
ess of  trial  and  error  it  will  mature  and  prove 
effective.  Whatever  plan  emerges  from  that  mo- 
mentous conference  mu-^t  be  made  to  succeed,  for 
the  alternative  is  utter  tragedy. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  if  the  American 
people  will  hold  fast  to  the  bright  hopes  and  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  which  have  inspired  them  in  the 
past;  if  they  will  refuse  to  allow  their  hope  for 
permanent  peace  to  be  frustrated;  if  they  will 
believe  in  themselves  and  not  only  resolutely  face 
their  own  difficult  problems  but  also  seek  to  under- 
stand those  of  their  Allies,  who  want  peace  and 
security  as  much  as  we  do ;  and  if,  above  all,  they 
will  believe  in  the  future  world  for  which  they 
have  fought,  they  can  have  thxit  world. 

Thus  we  enter  1945. 

Mutual-Aid  Agreement, 
Canada  and  India 

The  American  Embassy  at  Ottawa  transmitted 
to  the  Department,  with  a  despatch  of  December  2, 
1944,  a  copy  of  a  press  release,  dated  November  27, 
1944,  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  an- 
nouncing that  a  mutual-aid  agreement  had  been 
concluded  between  Canada  and  India.  The  press 
release  states  that  the  agreement  is  identical  in 
contents  with  previous  mutual-aid  agreements 
which  have  been  concluded  by  Canada  with  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Governments. 

The  agreement  was  signed  at  Ottawa  November 
17,  1944  and  came  into  force  that  day. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Relief  Supplies  for  Allied 
Nationals  Interned  in  the 
Far  East 

[Keleased  to  the  press  January  IJ 

On  October  24, 1944,  the  Department  announced 
that  the  Japanese  Government  had  agreed  to  dLs- 
patch  a  Japanese  ship  to  a  Soviet  port  to  pick  up 
relief  supplies  previously  sent  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  intended  for  distribution  to 
American,  British,  Canadian,  Dutch,  and  other 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  heUl 
by  Japan.' 

More  than  2,000  tons  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cines, comfort  articles,  and  recreational  supplies 
were  taken  aboard  the  Japanese  ship,  which  ar- 
rived in  Japan  on  November  11.  En  route  150 
tons  of  assorted  supplies  were  unloaded  at  a 
Korean  port  for  distribution  to  Allied  nationals 
held  in  camps  in  Manchuria  and  Korea. 

Eight  hundred  tons  of  these  supplies  have  been 
allocated  by  the  International  Red  Cross  Commit- 
tee delegation  in  Japan  for  distribution  to  Allieil 
nationals  in  camps  located  in  Japan.  The  re- 
mainder, approximately  1,100  tons,  has  been  ear- 
marked for  distribution  to  camps  in  the  Philip- 
pines, occupied  China,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and 
other  areas  to  the  south  where  Allied  nationals  are 
held. 

Recently  the  Japanese  Government  offered  to 
transport  the  supplies  allocated  for  camps  outside 
Japan  provided  the  Allied  governments  would 
grant  safe-conduct  for  Japanese  ships  carrying 
these  supplies  as  part  of  their  cargo.  The  Allied 
military  authorities  agreed  in  principle  to  this 
proposal.  The  Japanese  Government  then  made 
a  specific  request  for  safe-conduct  for  a  ship  to 
proceed  to  Shanghai  carrying  that  portion  of  these 
supplies  earmarked  for  camps  in  occupied  Cliina. 
This  Government,  acting  for  itself  and  its  Allied 
governments,  has  communicated  to  the  Japanese 
Government  Allied  agreement  to  this  request. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  safe-conduct  the 
Japanese  ship,  the  Hosi  Mara,  will  depart  from 
Japan  on  Januarj'  4  and  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
Shanghai  on  January  12. 


BLTT.I.ETIN  of  Oct.  29,  1944,  p.  494. 
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The   International   Civil   Aviation   Conference   at 
Chicago  and  What  It  Means  to  the  Americas 


Address  by  STOKELEY  W.  MORGAN  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference, 
which  met  in  Chicago  November  1,  was  called  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
which  would  allow  international  airlines  to  get 
into  operation  as  soon  as  military  considerations 
permit,  thus  enabling  commercial  air  transport  to 
perform  without  delay  its  proper  function  of  pro- 
viding rapid  communication  between  nations  and 
peoples,  in  order  to  renew  world  trade  and  com- 
merce after  the  long  stagnation  caused  by  the  war. 
The  task  was  a  formidable  one  because  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  air-transport  industry  after 
the  war  will  be  totally  different  from  that  in  1939, 
and  because  the  international  machinery  which 
served  then  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  new  conditions.  Especially  needed  was  a  new 
international  agreement  governing  air  navigation 
and  air  transport  to  replace  the  out-of-date  Paris 
and  Havana  agreements  of  1919  and  1929,  a  new 
set  of  technical  standards  to  reflect  the  gigantic 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  aviation  practice 
and  technique  during  recent  years,  and  some  form 
of  provisional  interim  arrangements  to  serve  until 
a  new  agreement  and  new  standards  could  be 
worked  out  and  adopted  by  all  the  nations.  The 
Conference  was  seeking  a  means  to  start  flying 
the  minute  the  green  light  replaces  the  red  on  the 
commercial  airways  of  the  world. 

During  the  Conference  a  group  of  nations  led  by 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  stressed  the  desirability 
of  strict  regulation,  envisaging  a  sort  of  interna- 
tional Civil  Aeronautics  Authority.  Their  desire 
for  such  control  was  motivated  in  part  by  a  fear 
that  without  it  international  services  would  be  put 
into  operation  greatly  exceeding  the  actual  traffic 
demands;  and  that  such  services,  tied  as  they 
would  be  to  national  political  interests  and  na- 
tional prestige,  must  inevitably  seek  government 
support,  with  resulting  subsidy  races  and  rate  wars. 
Perhaps  even  more  influential  in  their  thinking 

'  Delivered  before  a  couference  of  mayors  at  Miami  on 
Jan.  2, 1945.  Mr.  Morgan  is  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Division, 
Office  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Department 
of  State. 


was  the  fear  lest,  without  some  form  of  interna- 
tional control  over  routes,  rates,  and  schedules,  the 
United  States,  with  its  undisputed  leadership  in 
the  field  of  air  transjDOrt  and  with  what  comes  close 
to  being  a  monopoly  of  long-range  transport 
planes,  would  so  monopolize  the  world  air  trans- 
port of  the  immediate  future  that  other  nations 
when  ready  to  enter  the  competitive  race  would 
find  themselves  outdistanced,  the  field  preempted, 
and  no  room  left  for  a  newcomer.  There  was  also 
in  some  quarters  a  very  apparent  desire  to  offset 
American  skill  and  efficiency  by  arbitrary  restric- 
tion which  would  give  an  artificial  equality — a 
desire  to  put  handicap  weight  on  the  American 
entry,  so  to  speak.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
leading  maritime  nations  had  never  proposed  this 
form  of  international  control  for  their  merchant 
shipping. 

The  United  States  Delegation  opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  international  authority  with 
arbitrary  regidatory  powers  in  the  economic  field. 
They  recognized  the  need  for  some  form  of  control 
which  would  prevent  vast  numbers  of  empty  or 
partly  empty  planes  from  flying  a  multiplicity  of 
air  routes,  supported  by  government  subsidy  and 
operated  for  reasons  of  politics  rather  than  busi- 
ness. They  felt,  however,  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  regulatory  body  at  this  time  would  be  pre- 
mature since  it  must  work  largely  without  expe- 
rience and  in  a  new  field.  Pending  the  time  when 
world  organization  in  many  fields  will  have  become 
increasingly  effective,  the  United  States  Delegation 
took  the  position  that  an  international  civil-avia- 
tion council  acting  as  a  purely  technical  study 
group  and  in  an  advisory  or  consultive  capacity 
would  be  a  valuable  instrument  for  solving  many 
of  the  problems  confronting  international  avia- 
tion, and  such  a  council  was  proposed  by  the  Con- 
ference. It  is  to  be  established  first,  on  a  pro- 
visional basis  and  later,  if  experience  proves  the 
soundness  of  the  idea,  as  a  permanent  institution. 

The  provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  consists  of  an  Assembly  to  meet  once 
a  year,  to  which  all  the  nations  represented  at 
Chicago  will  belong,  and  a  Council  of  21  member 
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states,  elected  by  the  Assembly  every  2  years.  The 
Council  will  formulate  and  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  technical  standards  and  procedures,  and 
will  study,  report,  and  recommend  on  problems 
relating  to  air  navigation  and  international  air 
transport. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  note  the  objectives  of  the  new 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  They 
are  to — 

(a)  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of  in- 
ternational civil  aviation  throughout  the  world; 

(b)  encourage  the  arts  of  aircraft  design  and 
operation  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

(c)  encourage  the  development  of  airways,  air- 
ports, and  air-navigation  facilities  for  interna- 
tional civil  aviation; 

(d)  meet  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  safe,  regular,  efficient,  and  economic  air  trans- 
port; 

(e)  prevent  economic  waste  caused  by  unreason- 
able competition; 

(f)  insure  that  the  rights  of  contracting  states 
are  fully  respected  and  that  every  contracting 
state  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  operate  interna- 
tional airlines; 

(g)  avoid  discrimination  between  contracting 
states; 

(h)  promote  safety  of  flight  in  international 
air  navigation ;  and 

(i)  promote  generally  the  development  of  all 
aspects  of  international  civil  aeronautics. 

In  the  technical  field,  12  subcommittees  of  the 
Conference  labored  to  produce  draft  technical 
annexes  to  the  international  agreement,  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Conference  for  further  study 
by  the  Interim  Council.  The  completeness  with 
which  the  field  was  covered  is  shown  by  the  titles 
of  these  annexes : 

(a)  Airways  Systems 

(b)  Communications  Procedures  and  Systems 

(c)  Eules  of  the  Air 

(d)  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices 

(e)  Standards  Governing  the  Licensing  of  Op- 
erating and  Mechanical  Personnel 

(f )  Log  Book  Requirements 

(g)  Airworthiness  Requirements  for  Civil  Air- 
craft Engaging  in  Liternational  Air  Naviga- 
tion 

(h)  Aircraft  Registration  and  Identification 
Marks 
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(i)  Meteorological  Protection  of  International 

Aeronautics 
(j)   Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts 
(k)   Customs  Procedures  and  Manifests 
(1)    Search  and  Rescue,  and  Investigation  of 

Accidents 
The  Conference  passed  a  resolution  under  which 
the  signatory  nations  agreed  to  accept  these  prac- 
tices as  ones  toward  which  the  national  practices 
of  these  nations  should  be  directed  as  far  and  as 
rapidly  as  may  prove  practicable.  In  other  words, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
voluntarily  adopt  these  technical  standards  and 
practices  as  their  own  laws  and  regulations  prior 
to  the  time  when  they  can,  after  further  study  and 
revision  by  the  Interim  Council,  become  part  of 
fixed  international  law.  Thus  we  may  very 
shortly  achieve  the  desirable  end  that  aircraft, 
flying  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  comply  with 
the  same  standards,  follow  the  same  procedures, 
give  and  recognize  the  same  signals,  everywhere. 
But  it  was  not  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
Conference  to  agree  upon  technical  matters.  As 
Mayor  LaGuardia  said  on  one  occasion,  "Every- 
body is  against  bad  weather."  Nor  was  it  suf- 
ficient to  agree  upon  modern  revised  prijiciples 
governing  air  navigation  between  nations  and  to 
set  up  an  advisory  council.  All  this  had  been 
done  to  a  limited  extent  in  Paris  in  1919.  The 
problem  of  getting  the  transport  planes  into  the 
air  and  providing  for  air  commerce  between  the 
nations  was  still  unsolved.  This  problem  has  been 
side-stepped  by  both  the  Paris  and  Havana  con- 
ventions, which  specified  that  matters  relating  to 
international  air  transport  should  be  arranged 
between  the  nations  by  direct  agreement.  The  re- 
sult had  been  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  Every 
air-transport  line  necessitated  a  series  of  bargains, 
one  with  each  nation  through  which  it  passed.  A 
nation  holding  a  strategic  geographic  position  on 
the  route  was  in  a  position  to  exercise  holdup 
tactics  and  in  many  cases  it  did  so.  Special  deals 
were  worked  out  by  which  one  nation  or  its  air- 
craft were  favored  at  the  expense  of  others;  ex- 
clusive rights  were  granted  and  paid  for;  discrimi- 
nation was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Conference,  the  United 
States  Delegation  announced  the  United  States 
doctrine  that  aircraft  should  be  permitted  to  go 
wherever  there  was  a  legitimate  traffic  need,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  should  fly  reasonably  full,  a 
65  percent  load  factor  being  suggested  as  a  reason- 
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able  utilization.  Schedules,  however,  should  be 
increased  as  rapidly  as  needed,  specifically  when 
planes  were  operating  at  more  than  65  percent  of 
capacity.  Airlines  should  be  free  to  fly  such  types 
of  aircraft  and  such  frequencies  as  sound  business 
judgment  should  dictate,  and  there  should  be  no 
discriminatory  practices  favoring  the  aircraft  of 
one  nation  operating  in  a  given  country  over  the 
aircraft  of  another. 

The  Canadian  Delegation  was  responsible  for 
suggesting  what  later  came  to  be  called  the  doc- 
trine of  the  freedoms.  They  suggested  that  the 
nations  should  grant  each  to  the  others  the  fol- 
lowing freedoms  of  the  air  with  respect  to  sched- 
uled international  air  services : 

(1)  The  privilege  to  fly  across  its  territory  with- 
out landing ; 

(2)  The  privilege  to  land  for  non-traffic  pur- 
poses ; 

(3)  The  privilege  to  put  down  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  taken  on  in  the  territory  of  the  state 
whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses ; 

(4)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  the 
state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft  possesses. 

This,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  contains  one  serious 
omission.  It  makes  no  provision  for  intermediate, 
so-called  "pick-up",  traffic.  An  airline  operating 
a  long  route  under  this  Canadian  formula  would 
fly  with  a  constantly  growing  number  of  empty 
seats.  For  example,  a  plane  from  New  York  to 
Cairo  via  London,  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Rome  would 
drop  off  at  each  city  the  passengers  booked  to  that 
point  and  take  on  none,  thus  probably  arriving  at 
Cairo  with  perhaps  two  or  three  seats  occupied. 
Between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires,  for  instance, 
only  15  percent  of  the  traffic  is  through  traffic,  and 
therefore  we  should  be  able  to  operate  only  about 
one  plane  a  week  on  that  trade  route.  Such  a  re- 
striction would  strangle  the  lines  of  every  country 
except  those  operated  for  political  reasons  with 
heavy  government  subsidies. 

Nevertheless,  this  formula  was  strenuously  sup- 
ported to  the  last  by  a  number  of  nations,  their 
reason  being  that  if  planes,  specifically  American 
planes,  were  permitted  to  pick  up  traffic  as  they 
went  along  and  operate  all  frequencies  necessary 
to  accommodate  that  traffic,  local  airlines  would 
be  stifled  in  development ;  the  through  lines  would 
take  it  all. 


The  United  States  viewpoint,  supported  with 
equal  vigor  by  a  number  of  other  nations,  was  that 
in  the  post-war  world  there  would  be  plenty  of 
room  for  all,  and  it  was  not  our  intention  to  use 
through  lines  to  monopolize  local  traffic.  Fur- 
thermore, to  show  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to 
do  so.  Dr.  Berle,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation and  President  of  the  Conference,  expressly 
stated  that  this  Government  is  prepared  to  make 
available  civil  air-transport  planes,  when  they  can 
be  released  from  military  service,  to  those  coun- 
tries which  recognize  as  we  do  the  right  of  each 
nation  to  maintain  friendly  intercourse  with 
others.  However,  through  lines  could  not  live  or 
develop  on  terminal  traffic  alone  as  provided  under 
the  Canadian  formula. 

In  efi'ect,  the  formula  of  the  four  freedoms  alone 
might  well  have  stopped  American  operations  at 
the  western  gateways  of  Europe,  and  on  the  South 
American  routes  might  have  made  it  impossible 
to  operate  on  a  business  basis  beyond  Trinidad  on 
the  east  coast  and  perhaps  Guayaquil  on  the  west. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  Delegation  pro- 
posed what  was  designated  the  fifth  freedom  :^ 

(5)  The  privilege  to  take  on  passengers,  mail 
and  cargo  destined  for  the  territory  of  any 
other  contracting  state  and  the  privilege  to 
put  down  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  coming 
from  any  such  territory. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  proposed  mu- 
tual grant  of  freedoms  three,  four,  and  five,  they 
are  only  to  apply  to  through  services  on  a  reason- 
ably direct  route  out  from  and  back  to  the  home- 
land of  the  state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft 
possesses.  The  granting  of  these  freedoms  does 
not  in  any  way  alter  the  fact  that  each  state  exer- 
cises complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
airspace  above  its  territory.  Furthermore,  each 
nation  retains  the  right  to  reserve  for  its  own  car- 
rier traffic  between  points  within  its  own  territory, 
so-called  "cabotage". 

Debate  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  on  the  so- 
called  "fifth  freedom".  The  Latin  American  na- 
tions in  general  took  the  same  position  as  the 
United  States.  They  had  experienced  the  advan- 
tage of  having  established  international  air  trans- 
port serving  their  countries  for  many  years. 
While  they  were  to  some  extent  operators  them- 
selves and  hoped  in  future  to  be  operating  on  a 
larger  scale,  they  were  also  users  of  the  services 
of  others  and  realized  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
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from  free  and  unrestricted  operations.  They  had 
been  accustomed  to  grant  what  had  now  become 
known  as  the  fifth  freedom  without  reservation, 
and  they  realized  from  the  traffic  statistics  of  their 
own  countries  that  long  trunk-line  operations  were 
impossible  without  it.  They  supported  the  United 
States  Delegation  in  full  measure.  The  Scandi- 
navian nations  and  the  Netherlands  likewise  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  end,  since  unanimity  could  not  be 
achieved,  it  was  decided  that  separate  documents 
should  be  drafted  by  which  the  nations  could  grant 
and  receive  the  two  fi-eedoms  and  the  four  free- 
<loms,  with  or  without  the  fifth.  To  protect  the 
nations  which  were  fearful  that  development  of 
their  own  regional  services  would  be  unduly  handi- 
capped, it  was  provided  that  any  state  might  grant 
only  the  four  freedoms  and  neither  grant  nor  re- 
ceive the  fifth.  To  date,  29  nations  have  signed  the 
document  under  which  they  grant  right  of  transit 
and  technical  stop.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  great 
achievement  of  the  Conference.  It  gets  the  plane 
into  the  air,  not  after  prolonged  bilateral  negotia- 
tions, with  bargaining  balanced  pro  and  con,  with 
every  nation.  American  aircraft  can  now  fly  to 
virtually  all  parts  of  the  world  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready. 

Some  people  will  say  the  United  States  gives  up 
more  than  it  receives  by  such  a  grant.  I  do  not 
think  so.  Under  the  system  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments you  may  obtain  commercial  rights  to  operate 
and  do  business  in  a  certain  country  and  be  wholly 
unable  to  get  there.  You  must  at  least  have  transit 
rights  in  all  the  intervening  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, it  does  us  no  good  to  have  commercial  rights 
in  continental  Europe,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Mid- 
dle and  Near  East  if  we  cannot  cross  the  Atlantic. 
And  to  cross  the  Atlantic  we  must  have  transit 
rights  granted  by  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and,  if 
possible,  Iceland,  Bermuda,  and  the  Azores.  In 
the  present  development  of  transport  aircraft  it 
is  impossible  to  fly  economically  from  the  United 
States  to  European  territory  non-stop.  As  the 
result  of  the  agreement  prepared  at  Chicago  and 
submitted  for  signature  by  all  nations,  we  are  now 
reasonably  sure  of  obtaining  these  transit  rights. 
And  what  do  we  give  up  of  bargaining  value  in 
return?  One  thing,  the  Hawaiian  stop  in  the 
Pacific.  By  the  reciprocal  grant  of  transit  rights 
to  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  we  make  possible  a 
Canadian  line  to  Australia  and  a  British  line  to 


the  Far  East  via  the  Pacific.  Well,  transit  rights 
in  Canada  for  our  trans-Atlantic  planes  are  more 
than  a  fair  return  for  letting  Canada  get  through 
to  Australia ;  and  while  the  British  may  ultimately 
run  a  line  to  the  Far  East  via  Hawaii,  they  are  not 
dependent  on  that  route;  the  logical  way  to  go 
from  Great  Britain  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East 
is  from  London  eastward  via  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Near  East,  and  India.  Transit  rights  in  New- 
foundland and  Bernmda  and  the  British  Isles  are 
worth  far  more  to  us  than  transit  rights  at  Hawaii 
are  worth  to  them. 

At  this  point  someone  should  ask,  "But  what 
good  are  these  transit  rights  if  no  commercial 
rights  go  with  them  ?"  No  good  at  all  if  we  have 
no  commercial  rights  anywhere.  Their  value  does 
indeed  depend  upon  their  use  to  us  in  reaching 
countries  with  which  we  exchange  commercial 
rights.  It  is  true  that  only  16  nations  signed  the 
five-freedom  document  at  Chicago  and  all  but  4 
of  them  were  Latin  American  nations  with  which 
we  are  already  doing  business.  However,  that 
will  not  be  the  final  score.  For  some  time  it  will 
still  be  necessary  to  execute  special  agreements  with 
the  countries  which,  while  not  ready  to  extend 
these  commercial  freedoms  on  a  wide  basis,  are  yet 
ready  and  willing  to  welcome  American  air  car- 
riers into  their  territory.  The  number  is  consider- 
able, and  in  each  case  as  a  new  nation  is  added  to 
our  list  of  customers,  the  right  of  access  will 
exist  based  on  the  general  grant  of  the  two  free- 
doms. The  full  picture  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  Conference  cannot  be  completely  ascer- 
tained until  these  supplementary  agreements  have 
been  concluded.  What  has  been  done  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  each  further  step  will  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  There  is  still  some  anxiety 
and  suspicion  to  be  overcome,  but  once  American 
carriers  are  in  the  air  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  services  they  are  able  to  supply  become 
apparent,  and  the  fear  that  they  will  stifle  local 
interests  becomes  allayed,  the  wider  our  services  . 
will  spread  and  the  more  useful  to  ourselves  and 
all  the  world  our  aviation  will  become. 

The  United  States — as  it  should — has  shown  the 
way  towards  a  sound,  reasonable  but  not  excessive 
freedom  of  the  air.  It  has  gone  all  out  for  that 
freedom  which  Grotius  argued  for  and  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  two  centuries  ago  fought  for  as 
the  freedom  of  the  seas — the  right  of  every  nation 
to  communicate  with  everv  other  nation  and  to 
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build  up  its  ties  of  commei-ce  and  culture  by  air  as 
it  lias  been  able  to  do  by  water. 

Against  this  we  have  only  the  views  of  what 
I  believe  is  a  small  minority  in  this  country  who 
think  that  we  should  bargain  at  every  step,  ask 
all  and  give  little,  and  proceed  on  a  basis  of  strictly 
power  politics.  Their  position  merits  careful  con- 
sideration for  it  is  no  doubt  sincere,  and  much 
will  be  heard  along  these  lines  in  the  near  future. 
Their  chief  reason  for  advocating  this  course  is  a 
fear  that  our  airline  industry  will  be  unable  to 
hold  its  own  in  competition  with  foreign  opera- 
tors coming  to  this  country  under  the  reciprocal 
grant  of  the  so-called  "freedom"  which  foreign 
nations  grant  to  us. 

The  idea  that  American  aviation  must  be  pro- 
tected against  foreign  competition  by  closing  the 
doors  to  foreign  operators  while  forcing  them 
open  for  our  own  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  little  sup- 
port among  the  people  who  hope  and  expect  to 
operate  our  planes.  The  American  Delegation  at 
Chicago  was  ably  advised  by  a  large  group  of 
technical  consultants  borrowed  from  the  air- 
transport industry.  No  step  was  taken  without 
their  advice;  nothing  was  done  without  this 
okay.  The  documents  setting  up  an  interim 
aviation  organization  and  offering  the  two  or  the 
five  freedoms  to  those  nations  which  wished  to 
make  similar  grants  had  the  full  approval  of  both 
the  policy  makers — representatives  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity, and  the  Department  of  State — and  also  of 
the  consultants  representing  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  airlines,  and  the  manufacturers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  will 
approve  and  support  their  decisions. 

We  must  not  overloolc  the  fact  that  if  we  wish 
to  operate  in  the  territory  of  foreign  nations  we 
must  be  willing  to  permit  the  aircraft  of  those 
nations  to  operate  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  in 
United  States  territory.  It  is  true  that  before 
the  war  American  flag  carriers  operated  a  net- 
work through  the  Western  Hemisphere  without 
the  carriers  of  those  nations  operating  reciprocal 
services  to  this  country  under  their  own  flag. 
But  that  was  simply  because  they  were  not  ready 
or  desirous  of  instituting  such  operations.  Those 
days  are  past.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  American  car- 
riers were  ready  to  fly  the  Atlantic  early  in  1939, 
reciprocal  rights  were  demanded  by  England  and 
France,  and  even  then  no  nation  which  had  per- 
mitted an  American  carrier  to  opei-ate  in  its  terri- 
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tory  would  admit  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  recip- 
rocal rights  as  soon  as  its  carriers  were  ready  to 
enjoy  them. 

The  theory  that  by  some  form  of  shrewd  bar- 
gaining we  can  obtain  landing  rights  and  rights 
of  commercial  entry  for  our  carriers  while  deny- 
ing them  to  the  nations  which  grant  them  to  us 
is  unrealistic  in  the  extreme.  Nor  would  it  be  in 
our  best  interest  or  in  the  interest  of  the  world  in 
which  we  must  live  and  work  to  have  such  prin- 
ciples prevail.  Freedom  of  transit,  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse,  unrestricted  voyaging  in 
furtherance  of  legitimate  interests  on  the  seas  has 
been  a  fundamental  American  principle  for  cen- 
turies. Shall  we  now  favor  a  return  to  the  restric- 
ive  principle  of  the  closed  sea  and  advocate  a 
restricted  air  and  a  closed-air  commerce? 

One  very  important  provision  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  calls  for  the  filing  of  all  existing  and 
future  international  agreements  on  aviation  mat- 
ters with  the  Council,  to  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection.  So  ends  the  era  of  secrecy  and 
so  begins  an  era  of  open  dealing. 

I  am  asked  to  tell  you  what  the  effect  of  this 
Conference  will  be  on  the  Americas.  So  far  as 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  are  concerned, 
it  served  to  show  once  more  the  community  of  in- 
terest between  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  our  strength  in  interna- 
tional affairs  when  we  stand  together.  The  Latin 
American  nations  supported  the  United  States 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  intercourse  and  the  right  to 
develop  air  transport  in  the  best  interest  of  all. 

Acting  on  their  experience  in  the  past,  they 
showed  every  willingness  to  encourage  United 
States  operations  in  their  territory  and  no  anxiety 
lest  their  own  operators  be  forced  out  of  business. 
They  showed,  as  capable  independent  nations 
should,  a  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  take 
their  just  and  reasonable  place  in  the  modern  avia- 
tion world. 

They  showed  an  eagerness  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  new  organization,  through  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Council,  and  to  heliJ  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  new  era  in  aviation.  Even  before  the 
Conference  ended  they  showed  a  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  readmess  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
common  good.  When  tlie  votes  which  elected  20 
members  to  the  first  Council  were  counted  up,  it 
was  found  that  Latin  America  had  7  seats  to  6  for 
the  continent  of  Europe,  excluding  India  which 
had  been  a  helpful  and  prominent  participant  in 
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the  Conference,  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  a 
seat.  Therefore,  when  Norway  offered  to  cede  her 
seat  to  India,  which  would  have  reduced  European 
participation  on  the  Council  to  5,  Cuba  innnedi- 
ately  ofiFered  to  yield  her  seat  to  India  in  place 
of  Norway,  thus  redressing  the  balance  to  6  seats 
for  Latin  America  and  6  for  Europe  and  providing 
a  seat  for  India.  I  think  great  praise  is  due  to  the 
Cuban  Delegation  which,  faced  with  the  necessity 
for  quick  action  and  without  the  opportunity  to 
consult  with  its  Government,  did  the  gallant  thing 
at  the  right  time.  By  its  quick  action  it  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  all  the  Latin  American  group 
and  set  an  example  to  all  the  world. 

The  Conference  means  for  the  Americas,  North, 
Central,  and  South,  not  forgetting  our  air-minded 
neighbor  Canada,  the  cliance  to  get  going  in  air 
transport;  it  opens  the  door  to  opportunity  to 
serve  and  be  served,  to  put  to  practical  commercial 
use  the  operational  lessons  that  have  been  learned 
by  millions  of  miles  of  military-transport  flying 
during  the  war.  It  means  the  flags  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  can  and  should  soon  be  seen  in  many 
lands,  on  their  own  aircraft;  it  means  for  the 
Americas  that  aviation  is  to  be  developed  along 
the  lines  that  are  inherent  in  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  these  nations— equality  of  opportunity, 
rewards  based  on  efficiency,  not  favor,  without  dis- 
crimination, without  exclusion,  above  all  on  a  basis 
of  expansion  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many,  not 
restriction  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  few. 

You  will  ask  me  what  this  means  for  our  cities, 
particularly  the  inland  cities  of  this  country.  Will 
all  the  benefits  accrue  to  the  seaports  which  dis- 
patched and  received  the  bulk  of  our  commerce 
by  sea?  The  answer  is  definitely  no.  The  air- 
traffic  centers  of  the  future  will  not  be  coastal 
cities  as  such  or  inland  cities  as  such,  but  those 
which  economic  considerations  dictate.  An  inter- 
nationally regulated  air-transport  might  not  have 
had  such  effect.  Just  as  we  should  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  forced  to  stop  at  the  western 
gateways  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  gateways  of 
Asia,  so  foreign  planes  would  probably  have  been 
stopped  at  our  coastal  and  territorial  frontiers. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  aviation  is  that  it 
utilizes  an  ocean  of  air  which  extends  over  both 
land  and  sea.  It  need  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge, 
or  hesitate  at  mountain  barriers.  To  do  so  is  to 
deny  its  God-given  right  of  universal  entry.  So 
we  should  see  the  great  airliners  of  the  future  tak- 
ing off  from  many  inland  as  well  as  coastal  cities 
on  direct  routes  to  foreign  cities  all  over  the  world. 


Similarly,  the  same  cities  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  flags  of  many  nations  emblazoned  on  their 
aircraft  making  voyages  for  peaceful  commerce. 
If,  as  has  been  said,  travel  broadens  us,  travelers 
in  our  midst  have  the  same  effect.  The  impact  of 
foreign  contacts  and  the  advantages  that  we  derive 
therefrom  hitherto  enjoyed  by  only  a  few  favored 
cities  will  be  extended  to  and  will  be  shared  by 
many. 

In  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Conference, 
the  Honorable  Adolf  Berle : 

"We  met  in  an  era  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
private  and  monopolistic  privilege.  We  close  in 
an  era  of  open  covenants  and  equal  opportunity 
and  .status.  .  .  .  We  met  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  air.  We  close  in  the  twentieth  century 
in  the  air." 

Double-Taxation  Convention 
And  Protocol  With  France 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Releasea  to  the  press  January  6] 

On  January  5, 1945  the  President  proclaimed  the 
convention  and  protocol  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  France,  signed  at  Paris  on  July 
25,  1939,  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  establishment  of  rules  of  reciprocal  adminis- 
trative assistance  in  the  case  of  income  and  other 
taxes. 

It  is  provided  in  article  27  of  the  convention  that 
it  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  January 
following  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. According  to  information  cabled  to  the 
Department  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris, 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments were  exchanged  in  the  French  Foreign  Office 
at  7  p.m.  on  December  30,  1944.  The  convention 
and  protocol  became  effective,  therefore,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945,  as  indicated  in  the  President's 
proclamation. 

It  is  provided  also  in  article  27  that  upon  the 
coming  into  effect  of  this  convention  the  conven- 
tion for  the  avoidance  of  double  income  taxation 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  France, 
signed  April  27,  1932,  shall  terminate. 

A  statement  regarding  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  and  protocol  by  the  President  on  De- 
cember 15,  1944,  was  made  in  the  Department's 
press  release  of  December  18,  1944.^ 

>  Bulletin  of  Dec.  24,  1944,  p.  836. 
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Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance,  U.S.S.R.  and  France 


On  page  1  of  the  Information  Bulletin  of  Decem- 
ber 28, 1944  issued  by  the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, a  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  signed  at 
Moscow  December  10,  1944,  appears  as  follows : 

Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  Be- 

TAVEEN  TIIE  USSR  AND  THE  FrENCH  REPUBLIC 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  the  French  Republic,  de- 
termined to  prosecute  jointly  and  to  the  end  the 
war  against  Germany,  convinced  that  once  victory 
is  achieved,  the  reestablishment  of  peace  on  a 
stable  basis  and  its  prolonged  maintenance  in  the 
future  will  be  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of 
close  collaboration  between  them  and  with  all  the 
United  Nations;  having  resolved  to  collaborate  in 
the  cause  of  the  creation  of  an  international  system 
of  security  for  the  effective  maintenance  of  gen- 
eral peace  and  for  insuring  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  relations  between  nations;  desirous 
of  confirming  the  mutual  obligations  resulting 
from  the  exchange  of  letters  of  September  20, 1941, 
concerning  joint  actions  in  the  war  against  Ger- 
many; convinced  that  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance 
between  the  USSR  and  France  corresponds  to  the 
sentiments  and  interests  of  both  peoples,  the  de- 
mands of  war,  and  the  requirements  of  peace  and 
economic  reconstruction  in  full  conformity  with 
the  aims  which  the  United  Nations  have  set  them- 
selves, have  decided  to  conclude  a  Treaty  to  this 
effect  and  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries: 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Vyacheslav 
Mikliailovich  Molotov,  People's  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR; 

Tlie  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public— Georges  Bidault,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs; 

Who  after  exchange  of  their  credentials,  found 
in  due  form,  agreed  upon  the  following : 

Article  I 

Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  con- 
tinue the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  other  party 
and  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations  until  final 


victory  over  Germany.  Each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  undertakes  to  render  the  other  party 
aid  and  assistance  in  this  struggle  with  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal. 

Article  II 

The  high  contracting  parties  shall  not  agree  to 
enter  into  separate  negotiations  with  Germany  or 
to  conclude  without  mutual  consent  any  armistice 
or  peace  treaty  either  with  the  Hitler  government 
or  with  any  other  government  or  authority  set  up 
in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  the  continuation 
or  support  of  the  policy  of  German  aggression. 

Article  III 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  also, 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  war  with  Ger- 
many, to  take  jointly  all  necessary  measures  for 
the  elimination  of  any  new  threat  coming  from 
Germany,  and  to  obstruct  such  actions  as  would 
make  possible  any  new  attempt  at  aggression  on 
her  part. 

Article  IV 

In  the  event  either  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties finds  itself  involved  in  military  operations 
against  Germany,  whether  as  a  result  of  aggres- 
sion committed  by  the  latter  or  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  above  Article  III,  the  other  party 
shall  at  once  render  it  every  aid  and  assistance 
within  its  power. 

Article  V 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  not  to 
conclude  any  alliance  and  not  to  take  part  in  any 
coalition  directed  against  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties. 

Article  VI 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  render 
each  other  every  possible  economic  assistance  after 
the  war,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  and  accelerat- 
ing reconstruction  of  both  countries,  and  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  world  prosperity. 

Article  VII 

The  present  treaty  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
obligations  undertaken  previously  by  the  high  con- 
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trading  parties  in  regard  to  third  states  in  virtue 
of  published  treaties. 

Article  VIII 
The  present  treaty,  whose  Russian  and  French 
texts  are  equally  valid,  shall  be  ratified  and  ratifi- 
cation instruments  shall  be  exchanged  in  Paris  as 
early  as  possible.  It  conies  into  force  from  the 
moment  of  the  exchange  of  ratification  instru- 
ments and  shall  be  valid  for  20  years.  If  the  treaty 
is  not  denounced  by  either  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  at  least  one  year  before  the  expiration  of 
this  term,  it  shall  remain  valid  for  an  unlimited 
time;  each  of  the  contracting  parties  will  be  able 


to  terminate  its  operation  by  giving  notice  to  that 
effect  one  year  in  advance. 

In  confirmation  of  which,  the  above  plenipoten- 
tiaries signed  the  present  treaty  and  affixed  their 
seals  to  it. 

Done  in  Moscow  in  two  copies,  December  10, 
1944. 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR 

MoLOTOV 

On  the  authorization  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic 

BiDAULT 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence 


AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Senor  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945,  follows: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion that  I  place  in  Your  Excellency's  hands  the 
letters  of  credence  accrediting  me  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominican  Republic  before  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fill 
a  diplomatic  position  in  this  capital,  and  at  that 
time  I  began  to  admire  the  brilliant  effoi'ts  which 
Your  Excellency's  Government  disjolayed  in  be- 
half of  the  proper  form  of  common  existence  of  all 
peoples  and  particularly  of  those  forming  the 
great  American  family. 

In  those  days  of  peace  the  words  of  Your  Excel- 
lency and  those  of  the  distinguished  ex-Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  indicated  to  Amer- 
ican consciousness  the  necessity  for  drawing 
spiritual  ties  closer  and  for  creating  in  our  hemi- 
sphere an  atmosphere  favorable  to  solidary  action. 
The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
always  adhered  with  sincere  and  warm  friend- 
ship to  those  noble  aims  of  continental  solidarity, 
as  is  proved  by  the  significant  fact  that  as  far  back 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1935  President  Tru- 
jillo  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed 


to  Your  Excellency,  the  advisability  of  creating 
an  Association  of  American  Nations  which  should 
give  to  such  solidarity  a  firm  juridical  structure 
and  an  adequate  organ  of  expression  and  orien- 
tation. 

Wlien  the  most  reprehensible  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  took  place  on  December  7,  1941,  the 
Dominican  Government  and  people,  loyally  in- 
spired by  those  same  sentiments  of  solidarity,  felt 
in  body  and  soul  the  grief  of  your  gi'eat  nation 
so  cunningly  betrayed  and  attacked.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  attitude  of  complete  identifica- 
tion with  the  tragedy  and  the  protest,  the  Domin- 
ican Government,  directed  by  the  political  thought 
of  General  Trujillo,  declared  war  upon  the  totali- 
tarian powers.  Since  that  time  my  Government 
has  been  unreservedly  at  the  side  of  your  Govei'n- 
ment  and  at  the  side  of  all  the  governments  of 
the  United  Nations,  sharing  to  the  very  limit  of 
its  possibilities  in  the  sacrifices  and  the  efforts 
which  will  very  shortly  culminate  in  the  definitive 
defeat  of  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  forces  and  in  the 
organization  of  a  world  suited  for  human  dignity 
and  Christianly  civilized  living. 

It  is  for  me,  Mr.  President,  a  cause  of  legitimate 
satisfaction  to  return  to  this  capital  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  and,  in  particular,  to  begin  my  new- 
work  by  giving  to  Your  Excellenc}',  who  is  at  this 
crucial  moment  for  mankind  the  noblest  incarna- 
tion of  the  democratic  ideals  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  promotei's  of  con- 
structive pan-Americanism,  the  full  assurance  that 
both  the  Dominican  people  and  the  Govei'nment 
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which  guides  it  with  rare  ability  are  continuin<i 
and  will  continue  to  make,  with  the  same  faith  as 
alwaj^s,  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  democracy,  which  is  our  common  cause. 

It  gives  me  further  satisfaction  to  express  to 
Your  Excellency  the  absolute  assurance  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  its  illustrious  President 
will  cooperate  with  a  deep  sense  of  understanding 
and  with  their  traditional  role  of  collaboration  in 
the  establishment  of  the  world  of  the  future,  that 
new  world  which  will  have  to  be  organized,  as 
Your  Excellency  has  repeatedly  declared,  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  respect,  legal  equality  of  nations, 
good  understanding  among  peoples,  and  devotion 
to  the  inherent  principles  of  justice. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  perform  now  the 
honor-giving  duty  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
me  by  His  Excellency  President  Trujillo  of  pre- 
senting to  Your  Excellency  his  most  cordial  greet- 
ings and  his  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  greatness 
of  the  United  States  and  for  Your  Excellency's 
personal  well-being. 

I  respectfully  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  at 
the  same  time  the  expression  of  my  most  friendly 
sentiments. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Seiior 
Garcia  Godoy  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassahor  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr. 
Ambassador,  to  receive  from  you  the  letters 
whereby  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  accredits  you  as  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  gratification  on  this 
occasion  is  tempered  only  by  my  profound  sorrow 
at  the  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  your  distin- 
guished predecessor,  Seiior  Don  Anselmo  Copello. 

Your  Excellency's  remarks  concerning  the  long 
collaborati(m  between  our  two  countries  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  true  inter- American  solidarity  fill 
me  anew  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  highly  significant 
role  played  by  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  at- 
tainment of  this  objective.  The  immediate  and 
whole-hearted  support  your  Government  and  peo- 
ple accorded  a  sister  republic  when  it  was  attacked 
in  so  brutal  and  unprovoked  a  manner  at  Pearl 
Harbor  demonstrated  again  the  devotion  of  your 
country  to  the  cause  of  pan-Americanism  and  the 
unity  of  the  hemisphere  in  the  face  of  a  common 
foe.    My  Government  and  people  will  never  forget 


this  spontaneous  manifestation  of  true  friendship 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominican  people.  I  know  Your 
Excellency  joins  me  in  hoping  for  the  speedy  tri- 
umph of  our  just  cause  in  our  common  struggle  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  democracy  and  human 
liberty. 

I  also  wish  to  express  again,  Mr.  Ambassador, 
my  whole-hearted  agreement  with  your  comments 
concerning  the  necessity  that  the  world  order  of 
the  future  be  based  on  respect  for  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  all  nations  and  on  their  staunch 
adherence  to  the  eternal  principles  of  justice. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  Your  Excellency's  previ- 
ous record  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Washington  and  cordially  welcome  your 
return  as  your  country's  Ambassador  here.  The 
officials  of  this  Govermnent  and  I  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  possible  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties  and  in  furthering  the 
friendly  spirit  which  animates  our  two  peoples  in 
their  relations  with  one  another. 

Please  convey  to  President  Trujillo  my  warm 
thanks  for  his  greetings  and  my  sincere  regard  for 
his  well-being  and  the  happiness  of  the  Dominican 
people.  At  the  same  time,  please  accept  my  appre- 
ciation for  Your  Excellency's  personal  expression 
of  friendship,  and  permit  me  to  extend  to  you  my 
best  wishes  for  your  stay  here. 

AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  Mr.  Henri  Bonnet, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters 
of  credence,  January  1,  1945,  follows : 

Mr.  PREsmENT:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  Your 
Excellency  the  letters  which  accredit  me  near  you 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  French  Republic. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  of  the 
value  which,  today  more  than  ever,  France  sets  on 
the  traditional  friendship  which  unites  her  with 
the  United  States  and  of  her  profound  wish  that 
this  friendship  shall  become  ever  stronger  and 
more  vital. 

During  the  difficult  years  of  trial  through  which 
she  has  passed,  while  remaining  with  all  her  soul 
on  the  side  of  free  peoples,  France  has  followed 
with  admiration  the  immense  effort  realized  by 
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the  United  States  in  order  to  overthrow,  in  part- 
nership with  our  Allies,  the  powers  of  aggression 
responsible  for  the  World  War.  She  is  proud  to 
have  organized  her  resistance  in  the  face  of  atro- 
cious persecutions  and  to  have  participated  at  the 
side  of  your  powerful  forces  in  the  liberation  of 
her  territory.  She  holds  no  wish  more  dear  than 
to  contribute  with  all  her  restored  strength  to  the 
final  defeat  of  our  common  enemies. 

New  ties  are  thus  created  between  our  two  coun- 
tries which  were  already  united  by  a  deep  affinity 
and  by  a  common  democratic  ideal  of  progress 
and  liberty.  This  solidarity  in  war  appears  to  me 
as  a  sure  promise  of  reciprocal  understanding  and 
of  close  cooperation  on  the  morrow  of  victory. 

You  may  be  assured  that  my  Govei-nment  will 
spare  no  effort  in  order  that  the  peace  which  has 
been  won  at  the  price  of  so  many  sacrifices  shall 
be  guaranteed  by  a  solid  system  of  security.  To 
this  end  it  is  ready  to  bring  its  full  contribution  to 
the  work  of  international  organization  which  will 
unite  the  peace-loving  nations  in  mutual  respect 
and  justice. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  let  no  occa- 
sion pass  to  develop  and  make  more  profitable  the 
harmonious  relations  which  exist  between  our  two 
countries.  And  I  shall  consider  my  most  valued 
privilege  that  of  being  able  to  count  on  Your  Ex- 
cellency's confidence  and  kind  cooperation  in  the 
fulfihnent  of  my  mission. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bonnet  follows : 

Mk.  Ambassador  :  The  return  of  a  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  is  an  event  which 
gives  to  me,  and  will  give  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  a  feeling  of  very  special  gratification. 
To  you  personally  I  extend  a  warm  welcome  and 
my  best  wishes  for  the  full  success  of  your  mission. 

The  trials  through  which  the  people  of  France 
have  passed  are  well  known  here,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  nowhere  has  there  been  greater  satis- 
faction over  the  heroic  manner  in  which  those 
trials  have  been  met  and  are  being  overcome.  At 
no  time  did  the  people  cf  this  country  doubt  the 
will  of  the  French  people  to  rise  against  the  enemy 
from  without  her  borders  and  to  reject  the  un- 
democratic principles  of  government  which  were 
imposed  temporarily  from  within. 

Today  we  stand  at  a  critical  period  in  the  war. 
Though  the  road  may  still  be  hard,  the  triumph, 


in  which  all  the  Allied  nations  will  share,  is  cer- 
tain. 

I  welcome  particularly  your  statement  that  your 
Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  bring  its  full 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  know 
well  how  important  that  contribution  will  be  to 
Europe  and  the  world,  and  it  was  this  realization 
which  prompted  the  representatives  meeting  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  to  insure  for  France  in  the  fu- 
ture world  organization  the  place  to  which  her 
traditions,  her  ideals,  and  her  importance  entitle 
her. 

You  will  find  every  disposition  on  the  part  of 
officials  of  this  Government  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  your  mission  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and 
to  work  with  you  for  the  victory  which  is  our 
common  and  immediate  goal,  as  well  as  for  the 
undying  principles  which  have  bound  our  coun- 
tries together  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

AMBASSADOR  OF  GUATEMALA 

[Released  to  the  press  January  1] 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  of  Guatemala,  Seiior  Don 
Eugenio  Silva  Peiia,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  January  1, 
1945,  follows: 

Mr.  President:  The  Revolutionary  Junta, 
which  at  present  constitutes  the  popular  Govern- 
ment of  my  country,  has  deemed  fit  to  appoint  me 
to  represent  it,  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  before  the  Government 
over  which  Your  Excellency  so  worthily  presides. 

Surely  the  sincerity  of  my  personal  feelings  of 
affection  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
where  I  received  part  of  my  education,  and  the 
frank  and  enthusiastic  friendship  which  I  have 
always  expressed  for  this  great  democracy  were 
determining  factors  in  my  appointment.  I  have 
accepted  this  high  honor,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
desire  to  serve  my  country  and  in  the  assurance 
that  I  shall  obtain  from  Your  Excellency  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  necessary  for  expanding  the 
good  relations  existing  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, strengthening  them  by  means  of  a  solid 
structure  of  mutual  esteem  and  of  reciprocal  in- 
terest in  common  problems. 

From  the  beginning  the  Guatemalan  people 
fell  in  line  with  the  United  Nations,  and  con- 
scious of  the  era  through  which  the  world  is  pass- 
(Oontinued  on  next  page) 
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Reply  to  Senator  Wheeler's 
Attack  Upon  the  Unconditional 
Surrender  Principle 

Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  January  6] 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  radio  address  of  Jan- 
uary 5  by  Senator  Burton  K.  Wlieeler: 

"Whatever  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  Senator 
Wlieeler's  attack  upon  the  unconditional-sur- 
render principle  agreed  to  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  Russian  Government,  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  our  own  will  be  understood  in 
Germany  and  in  Japan  as  meaning  that  if  these 
countries  can  resist  long  enough,  and  can  kill 
enough  American  soldiers,  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  achieve  a  complete  victory  will  be 
broken  and  a  negotiated  peace  can  be  secured. 
The  people  of  Gennany  and  Japan  do  not  know, 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  know,  that 
Senator  Wheeler  speaks  not  for  the  American 
people  but  for  a  discredited  few  whose  views  have 
been  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  their  fellow 
citizens  of  every  party.  Senator  Wheeler's  state- 
ment is,  therefore,  profoundly  regrettable." 

GUATEMALA — Continued  from  page  42. 
ing,  has  desired  to  enter  the  course  of  an  authentic 
democracy  by  giving  itself  a  government  deeply 
rooted  in  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  nation 
and  capable  of  preserving  domestic  order  and 
tranquillity  as  well  as  fulfilling  its  international 
obligations.  And  it  has  been  cause,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  highest  satisfaction  of  the  Guatemalan 
people  tliat  your  enlightened  Government  should 
have  granted  recognition  to  a  Revolutionary 
Junta,  an  act  unprecedented  in  the  histoi-y  of 
American  public  law. 

Guatemala,  Mr.  President,  wishes  to  prepare  it- 
self to  solve  properly  the  complex  problems  of  the 
post-war  period  and,  within  the  framework  of 
continental  solidarity,  hopes  for  and  will  highly 
appreciate  the  assistance  and  good-will  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
whose  sincere  friendship  it  trusts. 

As  I  deliver  to  your  hands  the  autograph  cre- 
dentials which  accredit  me  as  Ambassador  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary  near  your  Government, 
please  accept  the  assurances  of  my  consideration 
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and  high  esteem  together  with  the  sincere 
which  I  formulate  for  your  personal  happiness 
and  the  prosperity  of  your  Nation. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Senor 
Silva  Peiia  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  am  pleased  to  receive  from 
Your  Excellency  the  letters  accrediting  you  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
Guatemala  and  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  United  States. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  contribution  which 
the  people  and  Government  of  Guatemala  have 
made  to  hemisphere  solidarity  and  defense.  Your 
profound  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  its 
democratic  institutions  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
you  have  received  part  of  your  education  here  as- 
sures me  that  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual 
understanding,  which  has  characterized  the  close 
relationship  between  our  two  countries,  will  con- 
tinue to  strengthen  under  your  guidance. 

The  post-war  problems  are  indeed  great.  They 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  complexity.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  their  solution  will  be 
found  within  that  framework  of  continental  soli- 
darity to  which  you  refer. 

In  accepting  your  personal  expression  of  good 
wishes,  please  convey  to  the  Jimta  which  heads 
your  Government  my  own  best  wishes  for  their 
continued  health  and  well-being  and  for  the  weU 
fare  of  the  people  of  Guatemala. 

Final  Payment  by  Mexico    . 
Under  the  Special  Claims 
Convention  of  1934 

[Released  to  the  press  January  2] 

The  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican  Embassy, 
Senor  Don  Salvador  Duliart,  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  January  2,  1945  his  Gov- 
ernment's check  for  $448,020.14,  representing  the 
final  payment,  due  January  1,  1945,  in  accordance 
with  article  II  of  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mex- 
ican States  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  April  24, 
1934,1  providing  for  the  e?i  bloc  settlement  of  the 
claims  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Commission  established  by  the  Spe- 

'  Press  Releases,  Apr.  28,  1934,  p.  224. 
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cial  Claims  Convention  concluded  September  10, 
1923.  With  the  present  payment  the  total  instal- 
ments paid  since  January  2,  1935  amount  to 
$5,448,020.14. 

The  First  Secretary  also  presented  a  check  cov- 
ering interest  due  under  article  III  of  the  con- 
vention of  April  24,  1934. 

The  Secretary  of  State  thanked  the  First  Secre- 
tary for  the  payment  and  requested  him  to  con- 
vey to  his  Government  an  expression  of  this 
Government's  appreciation. 


Exchange  of  American 
And  German  Nationals 

[RcIeaBed  to  the  press  January  5] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment announce  that  the  M.S.  Gripsholm  is  expected 
to  leave  New  York  for  Marseille  on  or  about  Janu- 
ary 6  to  carry  out  a  further  exchange  with  Ger- 
many of  seriously  sick  and  seriously  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  found  eligible  for 
repatriation  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Pris- 
oners of  War  Convention.  There  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  exchange  a  number  of  German  civil- 
ians in  United  States  custody  and  a  number  from 
Mexico  who  are  being  repatriated  in  exchange  for 
United  States  nationals  and  nationals  of  certain 
of  the  other  American  republics.  It  has  been 
agreed  that  the  repatriables  of  each  side  will  be 
delivered  in  Switzerland  on  or  about  January  17 
and  January  25,  1945  in  two  separate  exchange 
operations.  The  Swiss  Government  has  agreed  to 
the  use  of  its  facilities  to  carry  out  this  exchange 
and  is  making  available  approximately  18  hospital 
trains.  The  last  exchange  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  with  Germany  took  place  at  Gote- 
borg,  Sweden,  in  September  1944.  The  Swedish 
Government  also  offered  the  use  of  its  facilities  in 
the  forthcoming  exchange. 

The  Gripsholm  is  expected  to  return  to  New 
York  late  in  February  with  the  American  repatri- 
ates. This  vessel  will  travel  both  ways  under 
safe-conduct  assurances  from  all  belligerents. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  dispatch  notification 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  American  repatriates  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  after  their  identity 
has  been  established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 

A  representative  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
which  acted  as  intermediary  in  the  exchange  nego- 
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tiations,  will  travel  on  the  vessel  as  guarantor  of 
the  execution  of  the  exchange  agreement,  repre- 
sei.i  ng  the  interests  of  the  parties  thereto. 
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Popular  Relations  and  the  Peace 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MACLEISH  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

There  are  not  many  occasions  when  a  man  can 
begin  a  speech  in  the  definite  and  foreseeable  cer- 
tainty that  his  audience  will  be  disappointed.  You 
were  disappointed  before  I  opened  my  mouth :  You 
had  expected  to  hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  instead  you  are  obliged  to  listen  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  You  will  be  even 
more  disappointed  before  I  have  finished  this  sen- 
tence :  You  had  expected  that  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  at  least  speak  like  one,  whei-eas 
I  propose  to  speak  to  you  not  as  an  oiBcer  of  the 
Department  at  all  but  as  a  poet.  I  feel — and  some 
of  you  I  think  will  agree  with  me — that  mere  logic 
requires  it.  If  poetry  is  relevant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  minds  of  some  who  i-ead  poetry 
as  politicians,  then  the  Department  of  State  must 
sertainly  have  relevance  to  poetry  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  read  it  as  college  presidents. 

And  besides,  there  are  practical  reasons.  I  have 
)een  trying  to  learn  to  look  at  the  world  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  21  days — most  of 
;li:it  time  without  either  an  oiSce  or  a  desk  to  help 
me.  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  to  look  at  the  world 
is  a  poet  for  30  years.  How  a  man  ought  to  see 
:he  world  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  I  am 
lot  yet  certain.  But  I  am  very  clear  in  my  mind 
low  he  ought  to  see  it  as  a  poet.  He  ought  to  see 
t  not  witli  the  eye  of  custom  but  with  the  eye  of 
surprise.  He  ought  to  see,  that  is  to  say,  what  the 
•est  (if  us  merely  look  at  and  take  for  granted  and 
hoiefore  do  not  see. 

It  is  a  difficult  skill  to  acquire — so  difficult  that 
few  men  in  any  time  have  mastered  it.  Certamly 
[  make  no  clami  to  the  possession  of  that  true 
lakedness  of  eye.  But  even  the  eifort  to  achieve  it 
produces  certain  habits  of  observation  which  have, 
perhaps,  their  value.  One  learns  that  it  is  danger- 
)us  to  ignore  the  obvious  or  to  assume  that  what 
s  said  to  be  obvious  really  is.    Or  rather,  one  learns 
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that  it  is  precisely  the  obvious  which,  like  the  fa- 
miliar word  too  long  regarded,  may  come  to  look 
most  strange.  It  is  when  familiar  things  look 
strange  that  a  man  first  sees  them. 

The  obvious  thing,  for  example,  to  say  about  the 
Department  of  State  is  that  it  handles  the  foreign 
relations  of  this  country.  The  fact  is  obvious.  It 
is  taken  for  granted.  It  is  true.  But  is  it  really 
true?  Where,  for  instance,  have  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  been  handled 
over  the  past  two  or  three  weeks?  In  the  State 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Office,  of  course.  In 
the  Wlrite  House  and  in  10  Downing  Street. 
But  also,  and  with  equal  importance — conceivably 
with  far  greater  importance — directly  between  the 
American  and  British  peoples  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  press  and  radio  with  the  whole  world 
looking  on. 

The  relations  of  the  American  people  to  the 
British  people  and  of  the  British  people  to  the 
American  people  have  been  under  direct  and  open 
and  public  discussion  between  the  peoples  them- 
selves not  only  through  the  editorial  exchanges  set 
off  by  the  London  Economist  but  also  through  the 
comments  of  other  newspapers  on  those  exchanges, 
and  through  the  comments  of  the  people  on  the 
comments  of  the  newspapers.  Moreover,  the  rela- 
tions which  were  under  discussion  were  the  true 
and  basic  relations  of  the  two  peoples — the  foreign 
relations  upon  which  all  other  foreign  relations 
depend.  The  question  the  editor  of  the  Economist 
proposed  for  debate,  whether  he  so  intended  or 
not,  was  the  question  whether  the  American  people 
and  the  British  people  wish  to  work  together  or 
to  work  apart.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  point 
out  that  that  question  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion bearing  upon  the  relations  of  our  two  peoples 
which  could  possibly  be  raised. 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  question  to  which  the  answer 
is  obvious  in  advance  detracts  in  no  way  from  its 
significance.  We  learned  what  we  thought  about 
the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Britain,  and  the  Brit- 
ish learned  what  they  thought  about  us  during  the 
years  when  our  soldiers  were  billeted  in  British 
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towns  and  during  the  terrible  and  gallant  weeks 
•when  those  same  soldiers,  with  British  soldiers  at 
their  side,  fought  and  won  the  battles  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  France.  The  ill-tempered  and  often 
irresponsible  criticism  of  the  past  few  weeks  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  never  touched  the  basic 
reality  of  our  mutual  respect  and  admiration  for 
each  other,  and  the  effort  to  endow  those  super- 
ficial exchanges  with  the  importance  of  a  solemn 
debate  on  the  fundamental  issue  of  our  willingness 
to  work  together  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  ill-consid- 
ered. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  debate  did,  in 
fact,  take  place  and  that  the  peoples  participated 
in  it. 

And  the  further  fact  remains  that  the  incident 
is  not  isolated  or  peculiar :  It  is  merely  more  dra- 
matic because  more  dangerous  than  other  instances 
of  the  same  sort.  The  peoi^les  of  the  civilized 
world — what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  civil- 
ized world — are  engaged  in  a  continuing  consulta- 
tion through  just  such  public  channels  of  just  such 
fundamental  questions  of  their  relations  to  each 
other — their  "foreign  relations".  Modern  electri- 
cal communication  has  created  in  fact  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Man  of  which  Tennyson  dreamed.  And 
the  circumstances  that  it  sometimes  exists,  in  Carl 
Sandburg's  phrase,  rather  as  a  humiliating  reality 
than  as  a  beautiful  hope,  deprives  its  existence  of 
none  of  its  meaning.  It  is  possible  to  dislike  the 
Parliament  of  Man :  There  are  those  certainly  who 
do  dislike  it — who  would  like  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  foreign  relations  conducted  exclusively 
through  the  chancelleries  in  the  secret  codes.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ignore  it.  The  Parliament  of  Man 
is  now  convened  in  continuing  and  constant  session 
without  rules  of  order,  limitations  of  debate,  or 
privileges  of  the  house,  and  those  who  refuse  to 
take  account  of  its  proceedings  may  wake  up  to  find 
that  its  proceedings  have  taken  no  account  of  them. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  obvious  enough.  Indeed, 
it  is  i^recisely  because  it  is  obvious  that  I  take  your 
time  to  talk  about  it.  Everyone  who  has  given  10 
minutes  to  the  consideration  of  the  facts  agrees 
that  modern  electrical  communications  are  capable 
of  altering  the  social  structure  of  the  world  as 
modern  air  transport  is  capable  of  altering  the 
geography  of  the  world.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
admission  of  that  fact  is  not  followed  by  its  recog- 
nition as  a  fact.  People  get  used  to  the  new  and 
startling  discovery  without  realizing  what  it  is 
they  have  discovered.    They  do  not  see  it  though 


they  look  at  it.  Indeed,  the  more  often  they  look 
at  it — the  more  often  they  agree  that  it  is  there — 
the  less  they  recognize  it  for  what  it  is. 

Air  transport  is  an  excellent  example.  There, 
as  Air  Marshal  Bishop  has  pointed  out  in  his 
Winged  Peace,  the  practical  men,  the  financial  ex- 
perts, the  business  authorities  continue  to  treat  as 
a  theory  what  is  already  a  condition.  They  re- 
fuse to  realize  that  the  world  of  four-hour  Atlan- 
tic hops  with  all  it  implies  is  not  a  future  world  to 
be  constructed  or  not  constructed  as  we  choose. 
It  is  a  world  which  now  exists  in  all  its  potentiali- 
ties whether  we  wish  it  to  exist  or  not — a  world 
we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  live  m. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  world  of  radio 
transmission.  Instantaneous  intercommunication 
between  peoples — between  peoples  as  peoples — is 
not  something  we  can  achieve  or  refuse  to  achieve 
as  we  wish.  It  is  something  which  exists — which 
exists  in  all  its  potentialities — now.  And  which 
we  will  deal  with  now.    Or  fail  to  deal  with. 

We  talk  too  much,  as  we  look  toward  the  fu- 
ture, of  the  new  world  we  would  like  to  create — 
the  new  world  we  propose  to  build.  We  talk  too 
little  and  think  too  little  of  the  new  world  which 
will  exist  whether  we  act  to  create  it  or  not — the 
new  world  we  have  already  created  by  an  inven- 
tion here,  a  development  there,  without  altogether 
foreseeing,  and  certainly  without  intending,  the 
total  resultant  consequences  of  our  acts.  I  believe, 
for  my  own  part,  that  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity at  this  war's  end  to  build  the  world  we  want — 
such  an  ojjportunity  as  no  generation  has  ever 
had  before  us.  But  I  believe  also  that  in  building 
that  newly  imagined  world  we  will  have  to  take 
account  of  the  world  already  newly  built — the 
world  we  say  we  know  but  have  never  lived  in — 
the  world  we  cannot  escape. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  this  new  world  of 
instantaneous  communication  and  rapid  transport 
as  a  world  shrunk  and  shriveled  in  size,  a  smaller 
world.  But  surely,  if  we  are  to  talk  in  metaphors 
of  that  character,  the  world  of  air  transport  and 
radio  communication  is  a  world  greater  in  size, 
not  smaller  in  size.  It  is  time,  not  s^Jace,  which 
has  shriveled.  And  in  this  universe,  whatever 
may  be  true  of  other  universes,  the  contraction  of 
time  in  this  metaphoric  sense  means  of  necessity 
the  expansion  of  space.  To  enable  a  man  to  cover 
400  miles  instead  of  4  in  a  single  hour  is  to  increase 
by  a  hundred  times  the  space  he  can  put  beliind 
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him  in  any  given  period  of  time  and  to  increase, 
therefore,  in  the  same  possible  proportion  the 
spaces  of  the  world  available  to  his  experience. 

And  what  is  true  of  transport  is  even  truer  of 
communication.  A  system  of  communication 
which  is  capable  of  delivering  messages  around  the 
world  almost  instantaneously  is  a  system  M'hich 
increases  the  number  and  the  distribution  of  hu- 
man beings  capable  of  communicating  with  each 
other.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  increase  in  num- 
bers and  in  distribution  which  gives  modern  elec- 
trical communication  its  principal  significance. 

It  is  miraculous  and  sometimes  important  to  get 
an  answer  from  Rangoon  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
It  is  far  more  of  a  miracle,  and  infinitely  more 
important,  to  put  people  everywhere  in  the  world 
into  conamon  intercommunication  with  each  other 
so  that  men  can  speak  back  and  forth  across  the 
bands  of  time  and  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
positions  of  the  sun,  whether  overhead  or  under- 
foot or  rising  or  setting,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  time,  to  all  of  them,  is  now.  Wlien,  to  that 
miracle  of  a  socially  expanded  world,  is  added  the 
other  and  related  miracle  of  mass  communication 
so  that  messages  are  carried,  not  to  a  single  listener 
or  to  a  few  correspondents,  but  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners, millions  of  readers,  then  the  expansion  in 
space  accomplished  by  the  contraction  in  time  is 
obvious  indeed.  A  speech  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  had  once  an  audience  of  a 
few  million  straggling  across  the  days  and  even 
weeks  which  followed  its  delivery  has  now  an  audi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  millions  at  the  instant  it  is 
spoken  or  within  a  few  hours  after. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  will  find  ourselves 
living  at  the  war's  end  in  a  speaking,  listening 
net  of  international  intercommunication  so  sensi- 
tive and  so  delicately  responsive  that  a  whisper 
anywhere  will  be  heard  around  the  earth.  There 
is  a  wonderful  story  you  have  all  heard  of  the  early 
days  of  microphones  and  public  address  systems — 
the  story  of  the  two  well-wined  gentlemen  on  one 
of  the  great  trans-Atlantic  ships  who  sat  down  to 
i  tell  each  other  raucous  stories  after  luncheon  with 
I  a  small,  black,  unfamiliar  object  on  the  table  at 
their  elbow.  The  shudder  that  went  round  the 
deck  chairs  and  through  the  cabins  as  that  unin- 
tended broadcast  howled  and  boomed  from  the 
loudspeakers  above  decks  and  below  was  a  presage 
of  a  world  at  that  time  unimagined — a  world  that 
now  exists. 
,j     The  question,  then — the  principal  question  in 


the  field  of  foreign  i-elations  in  our  time — is  this : 
What  will  we  do  with  that  world?  How  wUl  we 
live  in  it?  How  will  we  prevent  war  and  preserve 
peace  and  attain  the  other  basic  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  a  world  in  which  the  substantial 
foreign  relations  of  peoples  are  direct  relations 
by  direct  and  continuing  conimunication  with  each 
other  ?  How  will  we  realize  the  tremendous  prom- 
ise of  common  understanding  and  mutual  confi- 
dence which  that  world  holds  out?  How  will  we 
avoid  its  dangers  of  bickering  quarrels,  whispered 
suspicions,  inspired  panics,  fear? 

There  may  be  questions  of  greater  importance  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  than  these.  If  there 
are  I  do  not  know  them.  If  the  direct  relations  of 
peoples  to  i^eoples  which  modern  communications 
permit  are  relations  of  understanding  and  con- 
fidence, so  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
feel  each  other's  presence  and  trust  each  other's 
purposes  and  believe  that  the  common  cause  of  all 
the  people  everywhere  is  peace,  then  any  reason- 
ably intelligent  organization  of  the  world  for  peace 
will  work.  If,  however,  the  direct  relations  of  the 
peoples  with  each  other  are  relations  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  and  misunderstanding,  then  no  interna- 
tional organization  the  genius  of  man  can  contrive 
can  possibly  succeed. 

Believers  in  the  people  have  always  felt  that  if 
the  men  and  women  of  the  world  could  reach  each 
other  across  the  apparatus  of  their  governments 
they  would  recognize  each  other,  and  understand 
each  other,  and  find  their  conamon  purpose  in  each 
other.  It  is  now  technically  possible,  or  all  but 
technically  possible,  to  realize  that  hope,  at  least  so 
far  as  the  industrialized  nations  of  the  world  are 
concerned.  Is  it  possible  to  realize  it  politically 
and  socially  also?    And  if  so,  how ? 

One  practical  way  to  answer  that  question  is,  of 
course,  to  deny  that  the  hope  has  any  basis  in  fact — 
which  is  another  way  of  denying  the  belief  in  the 
people  on  which  the  hope  is  founded.  Govern- 
ments like  the  Nazi  government  in  Germany  and 
the  militarist  government  in  Japan  have  no  dif- 
ficulty with  the  new  world  of  international  com- 
munication. They  exclude  it  so  far  as  their  own 
people  are  concerned,  and  for  the  rest  betray  it. 
Japanese  radio  sets  were  controlled  by  law  before 
the  war  to  prevent  the  reception  of  broadcasts 
originating  outside  the  Japanese  islands,  and  the 
Nazi  leaders  made  the  perversion  of  radio  com- 
munication a  principal  instrument  for  the  befud- 
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(llement  and  deception  of  their  own  people  and  the 
beguilement  and  deception  of  their  neighbors. 

For  the  democratic  nations,  however,  and  par- 
ticularly for  our  own  Nation,  which  has  made  the 
belief  in  the  people  its  deepest  and  most  enduring 
earthly  belief,  there  is  no  easy  escape  by  suppres- 
sion or  by  fraud  from  the  question  technologj'  has 
posed  for  us.  Believing  in  the  people,  we  believe 
necessarily  in  the  people  everywhere — not  the 
people  of  this  country  only  or  of  any  other  single 
country  but  throughout  the  world.  We  believe, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  dignity  and  decency  and  good- 
will of  men  as  men  wherever  they  are  free  to  act 
and  think  as  men.  We  have  no  choice,  therefore, 
but  to  face  the  question  in  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
asked  and  to  make  our  answer. 

If  we  believe  in  the  people — in  their  motives  and 
their  instincts  and  their  purposes  as  the  people — 
we  believe  necessarily  in  communication  between 
the  peoples.  We  believe  in  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  such  communication.  Freedom  of 
communication,  freedom  of  exchange  of  ideas,  is 
basic  to  our  whole  political  doctrine.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  help  but  realize  that  complete 
freedom  of  international  communication,  particu- 
larly when  that  communication  is  instantaneous 
and  has  all  the  emotional  urgency  of  immediate 
and  first-known  things,  can  be  dangerous  also.  We 
have  seen  skilful  and  dishonest  demagogs  pervert 
the  instruments  of  international  communication  to 
their  own  purposes  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
victims.  And  we  have  seen  honest  misunderstand- 
ings blown  up  into  critical  issues  by  ignorance  and 
hysteria.  We  should  be  less  than  intelligent  and 
certainly  less  than  realistic  if  we  did  not  take  ac- 
count of  these  things  in  deciding  how  we  propose 
to  live  in  the  world  we  shall  have  to  live  in. 

To  me — and  I  must  repeat  again  that  I  am  speak- 
ing here  for  myself  and  not  as  an  officer  of  a  de- 
partment in  which  I  feel  myself  still  strange — to 
me  there  is  only  one  possible  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion from  the  democratic  point  of  view — at  least 
from  the  democratic  point  of  view  as  we,  in  this 
country,  hold  it.  The  only  possible  protection 
against  misuse  of  international  communication,  or 
misinterpretation  of  international  communication, 
is  not  less  communication  but  more. 

We  cannot  exclude  communication  from  this 
country  without  being  false  to  every  principle 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded,  and  we  can- 
not barricade  ourselves  against  the  interchange  of 
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ideas  without  implying  a  mistrust  of  the  ability  of 
this  people  to  separate  the  true  ideas  from  the 
false  which  would  be  unworthy  of  any  believer  in 
the  propositions  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Let  us  be  clear  and  clean  and  honest 
on  that  point  first.  No  amount  of  metaphoric 
verbiage  will  ever  obscure  the  fact  that  those  who 
would  keep  the  knowledge  of  ideas  from  the  Amei-- 
ican  peoj^le  declare  by  that  action  that  they  do  not 
trust  the  American  people  to  laiow  the  true  from 
the  false,  the  decent  from  the  vile,  the  pure  from 
the  impure.  In  a  country  in  which  the  people  are 
sovereign  by  basic  law  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  decide  for  themselves  has  been  established  by 
constitutional  guaranty,  such  a  purpose  is,  in  the 
most  literal  sense,  subversive.  Until  the  people 
decide  for  themselves,  by  constitutional  procedure, 
to  protect  themselves  in  time  of  peace  from  the 
seduction  of  any  man's  words  or  any  man's  notions, 
it  hardly  lies  in  the  mouths  of  others  to  protect 
them  from  themselves. 

If  that  is  clear — if  it  is  clear  that  a  democratic 
nation  cannot  protect  itself  from  the  risks  of 
modern  communication  by  less  communication  but 
only  by  more — the  practical  question  for  discus- 
sion becomes  the  question  how  and  in  what  way 
communication  between  the  democratic  peoples  of 
the  world  shall  be  increased  and  supplemented 
when  it  is  necessary  to  increase  it.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  by  more  un- 
derstanding, and  of  ignorance  by  greater  knowl- 
edge, and  of  incompleteness  by  completeness,  how 
are  we  to  proceed? 

There  may  be  occasions  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  some  agency  of  government  to  correct 
false  statements  capable  of  doing  mischief.  It 
may  be  desirable  under  certain  circumstances  to 
require  the  propagators  of  ideas  to  identify  them- 
selves and  take  responsibility  for  their  doctrines 
in  international  communication  as  they  do  in  or- 
dinary conversation.  But  by  and  large  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  more  communication  inter- 
nationally, like  the  answer  to  the  question  of  less 
communication  internationally,  derives,  for  us  at 
least,  from  the  basic  principle  on  which  this  Nation 
was  established. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  people  must  believe 
that  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  know  each  other 
and  understand  each  other  they  will  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  distortions  and  the  lies  themselves.  What 
is  essential,  then,  is  not  to  correct  each  mischievous 
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inaccuracy,  each  intended  falsehood,  each  outburst 
of  divisive  propaganda.  AVliat  is  essential  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  know  each 
other  as  peoples,  that  they  understand  each  other 
as  peoples.  For  if  they  know  and  if  they  under- 
stand they  will  fill  in  the  gaps  for  themselves  as 
they  have  been  filling  in  the  gaps  for  centuries — 
for  countless  generations.  They  will  allow  for  the 
falsehoods  as  they  have  always  allowed  for  them. 
They  will  trust  in  common  human  nature  to  set 
things  straight. 

The  people  are  wiser  over  centuries  and  genera- 
tions than  those  who  think  themselves  far  wiser 
than  the  peojDle.  They  have  the  easy-going,  sage, 
salt,  human  wisdom  of  the  anonymous  proverbs 
which  no  man  ever  signs  because  no  man  has  the 
right  to  sign  them.  All  they  need  to  be  wise  with 
each  other  is  the  sense  of  each  other — the  human 
sense  of  each  other  as  human  beings. 

It  is  a  curious  thing — a  thing  which  will  seem 
curious  to  our  successors  in  this  Nation — that  the 
phrase  we  have  used  for  this  kind  of  added  inter- 
national information — this  supplementary  and 
saving  information  to  the  peoples  about  each 
other — is  the  phrase  "cultural  relations."  What 
we  mean,  of  course,  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  popular  meaning  of  those  words.  Wlaat 
we  wish  the  people  of  other  countries  to  know 
about  ourselves,  and  what  we,  for  our  part,  wish 
to  know  about  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  is 
not  the  condition  of  culture  in  the  popularly  dis- 
torted sense  of  that  term.  What  we  wish  to  know, 
and  what  we  wish  them  to  know,  is  something  far 
deeper  and  far  wider.  We  want  men  and  women 
in  other  continents  to  know  what  our  life  as  a  peo- 
ple is  like,  what  we  value  as  a  people,  in  what  we 
are  skilled  and  in  what  not  skilled — our  char- 
acter, our  qualities,  our  beliefs.  We  want  them, 
when  they  hear  or  read  of  this  dramatic  event  or 
that,  to  think  at  the  same  time  who  we  are,  what 
we  are  like — and,  therefore,  how  the  event  should 
be  interpreted.  We  want  them  to  know  our  habits 
of  laughing  and  of  not  laughing  so  that  they  will 
hear  not  only  the  words  but  the  tone  too  and  un- 
derstand it.  We  want  them  to  have  the  sense  of 
us  as  men  and  women  as  we  wish  too  to  have  the 
sense  of  them.  Knowledge  of  all  these  things  is, 
it  is  true,  a  knowledge  of  culture,  but  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  character.  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  men. 

Any  man  who  wishes  seriously  to  quarrel  with  a 
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phrase,  however,  must  have  a  better  phrase,  and 
I  have  none  to  offer.  I  have  only  the  deeply  held 
conviction  that  the  thing  this  phrase  intends  is, 
of  all  the  things  a  democratic  government  can  do 
to  make  the  new-built  world  of  international  com- 
munication habitable,  the  most  important. 

Wliat  is  unfortunate  about  the  current  designa- 
tion is  its  suggestion  to  certain  minds  that  a  pro- 
gram of  cultural  relations  is  a  decoration,  a  frill, 
an  ornament  added  to  the  serious  business  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  You  gen- 
tlemen, who  know  that  a  nation's  culture  is  a  na- 
tion's character,  would  not  so  interpret  it,  but 
others  do.  And  when  they  do,  they  endanger  the 
best  hope  this  country  now  possesses  of  preparing 
the  climate  of  understanding  in  which  peace  can 
breathe.  The  people  of  the  five  continents  and  the 
innumerable  islands  can  only  live  together  peace- 
fully in  the  close  and  urgent  contact  of  modern  in- 
tercommunication if  they  feel  behind  the  jangle 
and  vibration  of  the  constant  words  the  living  men 
and  women.  It  is  our  principal  duty,  because  it 
is  our  principal  opportunity,  to  make  that  sense 
of  living  men  and  women  real.  Our  country,  with 
its  great  institutions  of  education  and  of  culture, 
is  prepared  as  are  few  others  to  undertake  the  work 
that  must  be  done.  If  we  will  undertake  it,  believ- 
ing in  it  with  our  hearts  as  well  as  with  our  heads, 
we  can  create  not  only  peace  but  the  common  un- 
derstanding which  is  the  only  guaranty  that  peace 
will  last. 

Death  of  Foreign  Minister 
Of  the  Lebanese  Republic 

[Released  to  the  press  January  12] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  His  Excellency  Abdul  Hamid 
Karami,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Leba- 
non, Beirut : 

I  am  deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the 
eminent  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon  Selim  Takla, 
in  whose  untimely  passing  the  Lebanon  has  lost  a 
courageous  leader  and  all  the  peace-loving  peoples 
a  faithful  and  devoted  friend  and  co-worker.  I 
desire  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  and  would 
request  you  to  convey  to  the  Lebanese  people  the 
deep  sympathy  of  the  American  Government  and 
people. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 


By  JAMES  G.  EVANS' 


THE  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  in  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  participating  governments  at 
the  International  Cotton  Meeting  held  in  Wash- 
ington, September  6-9,  1939.  Recognizing  the 
potential  impact  of  the  war  wliich  had  just  broken 
out  in  Europe,  the  participants  limited  the  scope 
of  their  recommendations  to  approval  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"We  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  the  British  Cotton  Exporting 
Colonies,  the  French  Cotton  Exporting  Colonies, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Peru, 
Mexico,  the  Sudan  and  the  United  States,  have  con- 
sidered the  world  cotton  situation  and  we  agree 
that  the  regulation  of  world  cotton  supplies  in  rela- 
tion to  demand  would  help  materially  in  improv- 
ing the  existing  unbalanced  condition. 

"Normally  we  would  have  recommended  steps 
to  achieve  international  agreement  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  realize,  however,  that  under  existing 
international  conditions,  such  a  course  is  imprac- 
ticable. 

"As  an  interim  measure,  therefore,  we  have 
agreed  to  make  the  following  recommendation  to 
our  respective  Govermnents. 

"That  an  advisory  com- 
mittee be  set  up  in  Wash- 
ington embracing  the 
different  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  present  con- 
ference and  including  in 
addition  representatives  of 
other  nations  of  impor- 
tance in  the  production 
and  exporting  of  cotton; 
such  committee  to  under- 
take the  following  func- 
tions : 


"(a)  To  observe  and 
keep  in  close  touch  with 
developments  in  the  world 
cotton  situation. 

"(b)  To  suggest,  as  and 
when  advisable,  to  the 
Governments   represented 


Informal  Relations  With  Finland 
Established 


[Rt'lpased  to  the  press  January  12] 

The  President  has  approved  the 
ment  of  Maxwell  M.  Hamilton,  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  one,  as  United 
States  representative  in  Finland  with  per- 
sonal rank  of  Minister.  Pending  Mr. 
Hamilton's  arrival,  L.  Randolph  Higgs,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Mission  in  Finland. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  assignment  does  not  con- 
stitute a  resumption  of  formal  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Finland.  The  Soviet  and  British  Govern- 
ments have  been  kept  fully  informed. 


on  it  any  measures  it  considers  suitable  and  prac- 
ticable for  the  achievement  of  ultimate  inter- 
national collaboration." 

Representatives  on  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  were  designated  by  the  gov- 
ernments participating  in  the  above  resolution, 
and  in  addition  a  representative  was  designated 
by  the  Government  of  Turkey.  Three  meetings 
have  been  convened  since  its  formation:  April  1, 
1940,  October  17, 1940,  and  April  11, 1941.  At  each 
of  these  meetings,  which  were  held  in  Washington, 
the  Committee  reviewed  the  world  cotton  situation 
as  well  as  the  condition  with  respect  to  cotton  in 
each  of  the  countries  represented. 

Wien  the  International  Cotton  Meeting  was 
called  in  the  summer  of  1939,  the  world  carry-over 
of  stocks  of  cotton  was  at  a  record  high  level  and 
the  United  States  had  adopted  a  special  export 
program  to  permit  its  cotton  to  move  into  foreign 
markets.  This  program  was  suspended  early  in 
1940,  but  a  similar  one  has  recently  been  insti- 
tuted. 

At  the  present  time  the  world  carry-over  stocks 
are  even  higher  than  in  1939,  with  prospects  of 
still  larger  accumulations.-  These  conditions  sug- 
gest the  desirability  of  convening  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible  to 
review  the  world  situation 
and  to  consider  suitable 
and  practicable  measures 
for  the  furthering  of  in- 
ternational collaboration 
with  respect  to  surplus 
cotton  stocks. 


'  Mr.  Evans  is  an  officer  in 
the  Commodities  Division, 
Office  of  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  United 
States  cotton  policy,  see  state- 
ment by  Assistant  Secretary 
Acheson  as  printed  in  tlie 
Tjulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1944, 
p.  700. 
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American  Solidarity  and  Totalitarian  Aggression 

Opposition  to  a  United  Front  Against  the  Common  Enemy 


IN  the  period  covered  by  the  present  report,^  the 
United  Nations  have  passed  from  defense  to 
offense  and  are  now  pressing  toward  final  victory 
over  the  Axis  powers. 

In  this  same  period,  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  republics  have  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  this  result  by  giving  practical  effect, 
in  the  form  of  affirmative  individual  and  collec- 
tive action  against  the  aggressors,  to  the  inter- 
American  agreements  for  the  defense  of  the  conti- 
nent. In  almost  all  of  the  republics  adequate  legis- 
lative and  administrative  measures  have  been  taken 
for  national  and  continental  defense;  and,  what 
is  more  important,  these  measures  have  been  ap- 
plied with  success  because  of  the  unswerving  de- 
termination of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
inter-American  community  to  cooperate  as  fully 
as  possible  in  the  struggle  agamst  the  common 
enemy. 

However,  it  must  unfortunately  be  recorded  that 
the  American  republics  have  not  been  accompanied 
in  this  action  by  one  of  their  members.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Argentine  Government  immedi- 
ately after  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  set  in  motion  cer- 
tain divergent  tendencies  which  have  finally 
brought  about  a  definite  cleavage  between  that  Gov- 
ernment and  the  other  members  of  the  community 
of  American  nations. 

The  position  of  the  Argentine  Government  raises 
questions  of  the  most  fundamental  character  with 
respect  to  the  principles  and  interests  involved  in 
the  present  world  conflict  and  with  respect  to  the 
nature  and  implications  of  American  solidarity. 
The  great  majority  of  the  republics  of  the  conti- 
nent have  considered  that  the  security,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  each  one  of  them  were  at  stake 
in  the  struggle  between  the  Axis  powers  and  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  also  considered  that  cer- 
tain moral  and  legal  principles,  collectively  agreed 
upon,  make  imperative  inter-American  coopera- 
tive action  for  defense  against  a  common  danger 
or  an  attack  by  a  non-American  state  against  a 
member  of  the  American  community.    The  course 
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followed  by  the  Argentine  Government  since  the 
Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
indicates  that  it  does  not  share  the  general  convic- 
tion on  these  two  vital  questions  which  has  deter- 
mined the  attitude  of  the  other  20  republics. 

This  cleavage  within  the  continent  not  only  pre- 
vented it  from  presenting  a  united  front  against 
Axis  political  aggression,  but  has  also  given  com- 
fort and  assistance  to  those  elements  within  the 
hemisphere  which  could  be  used  by  the  totalitarian 
powers  to  serve  their  ends.  The  continuous  activi- 
ties of  the  Axis  in  America  were  not  without  effect, 
and  there  are  groups  of  men  within  the  continent 
who  either  actively  favor  the  Axis  cause  because 
of  their  sympathies  or  convictions  or  can  be  used 
to  serve  that  cause  directly  or  indirectly  because 
they  hold  views  or  interests  antagonistic  to  con- 
tinental unity.  By  adroitly  exploiting  these  ele- 
ments of  dissension  and  disunity  and  by  encourag- 
ing their  aspirations  to  achieve  governmental 
power.  Axis  influence  created  a  real  danger  to 
the  defense  of  the  continent,  through  the  alienation 
of  those  American  republics  which  were  victims  of 
such  activities  from  the  principles  of  continental 
solidarity.^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  crucial 
problem  of  political  defense  in  America  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  present  report  has  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  of  continental  unity,  the 
indispensable  foundation  for  that  defense.  It  is 
therefore  appropriate  that  in  the  first  two  chap- 
ters the  scope  and  significance  of  American  soli- 
darity, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
given  expression  and  maintained  during  the  emer- 
gency, should  be  examined  in  detail. 


'  Chap.  I  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Emergency  Advis- 
ory Committee  for  Political  Defense,  1943-44 ;  prepared  by 
the  Comity  Consultivo  de  Emergencia  para  la  Defensa 
Polftica  at  Montevideo.  For  an  article  on  the  organization 
and  work  of  the  Committee,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1944, 
p.  3. 

'  Chap.  II  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Emergency  Adrl- 
sory  Committee  for  Political  Defense,  1043-44,  discusses 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  American  republics  to  meet 
this  situation. 
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A.  The  Bases  of  American  Solidarity 

When  the  second  World  War  began  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  the  pan-American  system  was  in  fact, 
if  not  in  form,  a  close  union  of  21  sovereign  states. 

In  this  system,  the  obligatory  or  compulsory 
cliaracter  of  the  commitments  is  secondary  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  assumed;  they  rest  upon 
a  high  sense  of  moral  values  in  international  rela- 
tions and  upon  an  enlightened  self-interest  which 
postulates  that  the  security  and  peace  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  the 
others.  The  relations  among  the  members  of  the 
community  are  governed  by  a  series  of  basic  prin- 
ciples wiiich  include  the  following:  equality  of  all 
states,  large  or  small;  respect  for  treaty  obliga- 
tions; non-intervention  by  one  state  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  another;  condemnation  of 
aggression;  non-recognition  of  territory  acquired 
by  force;  peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  collective  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  including  the  exercise  of  political, 
juridical,  or  economic  pressure  to  induce  states  not 
to  disturb  the  peace  and  tlius  endanger  inter- 
American  unity.  These  principles  are  essentially 
and  inherently  antagonistic  to  policies  or  acts 
based  upon  ideas  of  dom.ination,  balance  of  power, 
or  division  of  the  continent  into  rival  groups  of 
states.' 

It  is  highly  significant  that,  in  preparing  to  meet 
the  danger  to  world  peace  which  began  to  take 
definite  shape  in  Central  Europe  and  Asia  in  1933, 
the  American  community  first  completed  the  po- 
litical and  juridical  structure  designed  to  preserve 
internal  peace  and  unity.    At  the  Inter- American 

'  The  idea  of  collective  action  to  maintain  peace  and  unity 
Is  an  inheritance  from  the  Hispanic-American  conferences 
held  during  tlie  nineteenth  century,  which  established  the 
Ideological  bases  of  pan-Americanism.  See  treaties  of 
union  and  confederation  signed  at  the  conferences  held  at 
Panamft  in  1826,  Lima  in  1848,  Santiago  in  1856,  and 
Lima  in  1864. 

'These  agreements  were:  (1)  Convention  for  the 
Maintenance,  Preservation  and  Reestablishment  of  Peace; 
(2)  Additional  Protocol  Relative  to  Non-intervention;  (3) 
Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend  and  Assure  the  Fulfill- 
ment of  the  Existing  Treaties  Between  American  States; 

(4)  Inter-American  Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and  Mediation  ; 

(5)  Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controversies;  and  (6) 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  Inter-American  Solidarity  and 
Cooperation. 


Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  in  1936,  the  American  republics 
adopted  certain  treaties  and  agreements  giving 
more  definite  and  concrete  expression  to  the  above- 
mentioned  principles  of  continental  policy,  and 
agreed  upon  a  great  variety  of  methods  and  pro- 
cedures to  improve  and  intensify  their  cooperative 
relations.* 

After  thus  safeguarding  the  internal  front,  these 
republics  agreed,  at  the  same  conference,  to  con- 
sult together  "in  the  event  of  an  international  war 
outside  America  which  might  menace  the  peace  of 
the  American  republics"  in  order  to  determine  the 
action  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  con- 
tinent. Two  years  later,  at  the  Eighth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Lima,  the  American  republics  reaffirmed  their  de- 
cision to  maintain  the  principles  of  continental 
solidarity,  and  to  defend  them  against  "any 
foreign  intervention  or  activity  that  may  threaten 
them".  It  was  specifically  established  that  the 
peace,  security,  and  territorial  integrity  of  each 
of  the  American  republics  is  a  matter  of  common 
concern  and  that  in  the  event  they  should  be 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  these  republics 
were  determined  "to  make  effective  their  solidarity, 
coordinating  their  respective  sovereign  wills  by 
means  of  the  procedure  of  consultation",  and  would 
use  for  this  purpose  "the  measures  which  in  each 
case  the  circumstances  may  make  advisable". 

Several  months  later,  the  second  World  War 
began  with  the  German  invasion  of  Poland.  In 
accordance  with  the  above-described  agreements, 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
republics  met  in  Panama  in  September  1939  and 
agreed  upon  a  series  of  measures  by  which  they 
hoped  to  prevent  the  war  from  spreading  to  the 
American  continent.  The  fall  of  France  early  in 
1940,  and  the  prospect  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
Axis-impo.sed  order  in  Europe,  led  to  the  Second 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Habana  in  July 
of  that  year.  It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that 
".  .  .  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non-American 
state  against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  of 
the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  an  American  state  shall  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  aggression  against  the  states  which 
sign  this  declaration," 
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It  was  likewise  agreed  that  in  tlie  event  such  an 
act  of  aggression  were  committed,  or  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  such  an  act  was  being  pre- 
pared for  by  a  non-American  state,  the  American 
republics  would  consult  among  themselves  in  order 
to  agiee  upon  the  measures  which  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  take,  and  likewise  that  all  the  signatory 
states,  or  two  or  more  of  them,  should  proceed  to 
negotiate  the  complementary  agreements  necessary 
hi  order  to  organize  cooperation  for  defense  and 
the  assistance  that  they  should  lend  eacli  other. 
The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  held  5  weeks  after  the  war  had  at  last 
reached  the  American  continent.  The  issue  before 
the  meeting  was  whether  an  act  of  aggression 
within  the  meaning  of  the  existing  agreements  had 
been  committed  against  one  of  the  members  of  the 
community,  and  if  so,  what  measures  should  be 
taken,  individually  and  collectively,  to  implement 
these  agreements,  pursuant  to  the  Declaration  of 
Habana  and  other  inter-American  commitments 
above  mentioned.  A  full  and  complete  answer  to 
both  questions  is  found  in  the  40  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting.  These  resolutions  estab- 
lished the  policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  order  that  each  country  might  make  the  fullest 
contribution  to  the  common  defense.  The  Ameri- 
can governments  thus  coordinated  "their  respec- 
tive sovereign  wills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of 
consultation"  in  a  matter  of  supreme  individual 
and  collective  importance,  acting  independently  in 
their  individual  capacity  and  fully  recognizing 
their  juridical  equality  as  sovereign  states. 

B.  American  Solidarity  in  the  Present  War 

The  keystone  of  the  program  of  defense  and 
offense  against  the  Axis  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  found  in  resolution  I  of  that  meeting, 
in  which  the  American  republics  reaffirmed  "their 
declaration  to  consider  any  act  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  a  non-American  State  against  one  of 
them  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  them, 
constituting  as  it  does  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  America".  They  like- 
wise reaffirmed  "their  complete  solidarity  and  their 
determination  to  cooperate  jointly  for  their  mutual 
protection  until  the  effects  of  the  present  aggres- 
sion against  the  Continent  have  disappeared". 

As  the  indispensable  basis  for  this  joint  coopera- 
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tive  effort,  they  agreed  to  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy,  "since  the 
fii'St-mentioned  State  attacked  and  the  other  two 
declared  war  on  an  American  country".  That  is  to 
sa}',  the  attack  and  the  declarations  of  war  referred 
to  in  and  of  themselves  constituted  the  casus 
fcfderis,  and  were  so  considered  by  the  American 
republics.  The  fact  that  the  same  attack  and 
declarations  carried  with  them  an  immediate 
threat  to  all  tlie  other  members  of  the  American 
community,  and  that,  moreover,  each  one  of  them 
was  the  victim  of  direct  acts  of  political  aggres- 
sion, characterized  by  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  as  "preliminary  to  and  an  integral  part  of 
a  jirogram  of  military  aggression"  (resolution 
XVII),  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the  decisions 
adopted  by  the  American  governments  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

However,  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  unanimity 
which  is  one  of  the  most  cherished  ideals  of  the 
pan-American  system,  the  Meeting  abandoned  a 
more  categorical  and  unequivocal  condemnation  of 
the  Axis  in  resolution  I,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  immediate  action  by  the  governments, 
and  accepted  the  formula  proposed  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
In  accordance  therewith,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
American  republics  would  sever  relations  with  the 
aforementioned  Axis  states  "in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  by  their  own  laws  and 
in  conformity  with  the  position  and  circumstances 
obtaining  in  each  country  in  the  existing  continen- 
tal conflict". 

In  view  of  the  grave  danger  to  which  the  Rio 
resolutions  refer,  which  manifestly  could  not  be 
met  by  dilatory  or  indecisive  measures,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  American  solidarity,  20 
republics  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  significance  which  should  be  given  the 
aforementioned  formula  and,  each  following  its 
own  procedures,  assumed  without  vacillation  or 
qualification  the  common  responsibility  for  the 
individual  and  collective  defense  of  the  continent 
envisaged  by  those  resolutions.  The  basic  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  this  attitude  by  the  American 
republics  have  been  clearly  set  forth  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  in  the  joint 
declaration  of  August  7,  1944,  explaining  their 
decision  to  abstain  from  entering  into  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Argentine  Government: 
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"Venezuela  and  Colombia  understand  that  the 
collective  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  Continent  does  not  admit  of  any 
special  interests  of  nations  or  groups  of  nations 
to  which  the  supreme  welfare  of  America  could 
be  subordinated  or  which  should  at  this  time  be 
given  expression  in  a  manner  different  or  apart 
from  that  agreed  upon  in  the  Pan  American  Con- 
ferences. 

"^^■hile  recognizing  that  there  are  economic, 
political  and  social  problems  within  the  Conti- 
nent wliich  must  be  studied  and  solved  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  in  each  country,  it  is  clear  to  the 
Governments  of  Venezuela  and  Colombia  that  in 
America  only  uniform  action  before,  during  and 
after  the  war  can  assure  to  the  group  of  free  na- 
tions of  America  the  importance  and  influence  to 
which  they  are  naturally  entitled  in  the  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  principles  upon  which 
their  political  organization  is  founded." 

The  Argentine  Government  has,  however, 
adopted  a  different  view  of  inter-American  com- 
mitments, because  of  which,  both  before  and  after 
its  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Axis,  it  has  withheld  from  the  common  effort  in 
a  war  in  which  the  highest  values  of  civilization 
are  at  stake. 

At  the  time  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  at  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  Argentine 
Government  took  the  position  that  circumstances 
prevailing  in  the  country  required  that  it  remain 
neutral.  Pursuant  to  that  decision,  steps  were 
taken  to  insure  that  war  problems  should  not  be 
freely  and  openly  discussed.  Certain  measures  of 
control  over  aliens,  of  a  regulatory  nature,  were 
adopted,  but,  in  view  of  the  neutrality  decreed  by 
the  Government,  these  could  not  be  applied  against 
Axis  nationals.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to 
utilize  them  to  prevent  subversive  activities  by 
such  nationals;  nor  was  the  excellent  system  of 
peacetime  legislation  or  the  existing  police  organi- 
zation for  the  defense  of  the  state  and  its  institu- 
tions available  to  serve  this  purpose. 

The  Argentine  Government  considered  that  it 
had  adequately  responded  to  the  requirements  of 
American  solidarity  in  this  emergency  by  granting 
non-belligerency  status  to  ships  of  the  American 
republics  entering  Argentine  ports. 

In  effect,  the  decision  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  place  the  Axis  and  the  United 


Nations  on  an  equal  footing, 

without  taking  into  account  the 

fact  that  the  Axis  organization 

of  espionage  agents,  saboteurs, 

and  propagandists,  which  was 

the  result  of  long  years  of  care- 
ful preparation,  gave  the  Axis 

a  base  in  Argentina  from  which 

to  attack,  more  or  less  at  will, 

the  republics  of  the  continent. 
Subsequent  regimes  have 
maintained  the  same  attitude, 
with  the  exception  of  the  deci- 
sion of  President  Ramirez  to 
sever  relations  with  the  Axis. 
However,  this  measure  was 
very  promptly  nullified  by  the 
present  administration,  which 
stopped  the  anti-totalitarian 
program  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  implement  the  sever- 
ance of  relations.  The  repatri- 
ation of  Axis  diplomatic  offi- 
cials and  other  measures  which  appear  to  be 
designed  to  combat  Axis  subversive  activities  have 
not  affected  the  basic  attitude  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  world  conflict  and  the  inter- 
American  agreements.  In  fact,  any  suggestion, 
from  any  source,  that  the  Argentine  Government 
give  effect  to  the  severance  of  relations  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  commitments  and  American 
solidarity  is  viewed  by  that  Government  as  an 
attempt  at  external  pressure  and,  therefore,  derog- 
atory of  the  national  prestige  and  sovereignty. 

The  course  followed  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment has  compelled  the  great  majority  of  the  other 
republics,  after  exchange  of  information  and  mu- 
tual consultation,  to  refrain  from  entering  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  Government.  Dur- 
ing July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  most  of  the 
governments  made  public  statements  of  the  reasons 
for  that  decision. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, the  Committee  has  found  itself  obliged  on 
several  occasions  to  reaffirm,  in  its  relations  with 
that  Government,  the  bases  established  by  the 
American  republics  for  the  political  defense  of  the 
hemisphere. 

These  occasions  were  as  follows:  (1)  On  Janu- 
ary 22, 1943  the  Committee  published  a  memoran- 


The  second  Annua,  Report  of  the  Emer- 
gency Advisory  tWte^  f°^  ^"'"'u 
Defense  describes  tie  measures  taken  by 
the  American  repm^^  for  defending  this 
continent  from  politi,„i  attack  by  the  Axis 
powers.  The  Committee's  report  evaluates 
American  solidarity  and  the  measures 
taken  to  maint,in  that  solidarity. 
Through  a  system  of  intensive  collabora- 
tion suggestions  fo,  meeting  particular 
situations  were  recommended  to  the  par- 
ticipating govermiients.  Tiie  experience 
of  the  Committee  as  ui  effective  corporate 
body  in  international  organization  may  be 
a  model  for  post-war  world  collaboration. 
The  Committee  ofa  an  appraisal  of  the 
defense  structure  erected  by  the  American 
republics  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  subversive  poUtical  attack. 


dum  which  established  the  ex- 
istence of  a  widespread  and 
well-organized  ring  of  totalita- 
rian spies  in  Argentina,  whose 
activities  had  resulted  in  severe 
loss  of  American  lives  and 
property;  (2)  on  May  31,  1943, 
it  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  the  report 
of  the  Committee's  delegation 
which  had  made  a  consultative 
visit  to  Argentina,  which  con- 
tained a  series  of  observations 
on  the  political-defense  situa- 
tion in  that  country,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  way  in 
which  that  defense  was  affected 
by  the  continuance  of  relations 
with  the  Axis;  (3)  on  June  2, 
1944  the  Committee  transmitted 
to  the  Argentine  Government  a 
memorandum  on  existing  secu- 
rity measures  in  the  country, 
used  for  political  defense,  in 
!ssed  that  such  measures  could 


which  could 
which  it  was 

produce  no  practical  results  if  they  were  not  ap- 
plied with  the  specific  purpose  of  achieving  the 
objectives  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  (4)  on 
September  6,  1944  it  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
American  governments  and  to  the  Pan  American 
Union,  reconmiending  that  they  solve  the  problem 
created  in  the  Committee  as  a  result  of  the  funda- 
mental divergence  between  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment and  the  other  republics.  This  led  to  Uie 
withdrawal  of  the  Argentine  Delegation  from  the 
Committee. 


i.  Memorandum 
Argentina  '■ 


Axis-Espionage  Activi 


^  This  memorandum  revealed  that  Argentina  was 
emg  used  as  a  base  for  intensive  Axis  subversive 
„!;7/i,  tt''"'"'"'^  '''e''^"^*  the  American  continent 
ana  the  United  Nations.  It  was  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  Axis  diplomatic  officials  were  fla- 
g-'antly  abusing  the  principles  which  govern  diplo- 
rnerifi'lf'""'  ^'^^^^  "^ili^ed  nations.  It  was 
orS'  "i"'^'"'"'^  ""^  "-^•^  '"P'"'""^  had 
ordin  ilT  ""''  -"^'''''''"S,  financing,  and  co- 
or  cells  ni^  "'"^"'"^  °^  the  different  groups 
ffiatic  Z  "^T'"'  ""'' ''  "^"S  "'^o  ^hown  that  diplo- 
chamiels  were  being  used  for  the  transmis- 
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Berlin"*  S™'","""'  ""^  "'S^  Command  in 
fffe  tL  T^IT^'^'T-'"''  '"^"P'^ble  that  an 
ellective  basis  for  political  defense  against  sub 

i''z::Tfrf' "°'  "^  estabushTd  iltht; 

a  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis,  pursuant  to 
resolution  I  of  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

2.  Report  on  the  Consultative  VUi,  to  Argentina 

The  delegation  which  made  the  consultative  visit 
0  the  Argentme  Republic  in  April  1943  was  able 
to  demonstrate  how  the  failure  of  the  Argentine 
Government  to  act  jointly  with  the  other  republics, 
in  accordance  with  the  agreements  of  Rio  de  Jan! 
eiro,  had  made  it  impossible  for  the  continent  to 
present  a  united  front  to  the  Axis.  After  point- 
ing out  the  consequences  of  neutrality,  in  terms  of 
the  madequate  political-defense  structure  of  the 
country,  the  delegation  indicated  that  it  was  natu- 
ral and  understandable  that  the  officials,  char-^ed 
with  applying  general  peacetime  formulae  for  Ae 
defense  of  the  state  and  its  institutions  instead  of 
a  specific  emergency  formula  for  defense  against 
the  totahtarians,  should  be  guided  by  the  policy 
of  their  Government.  This  was  evidenced  by  the 
inability  of  the  Argentine  officials  to  act  energeti- 
cally against  Axis  nationals  and  agents  in  the  man- 
ner envisaged  by  the  conclusions  of  the  Rio  Meet- 
ing and  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee. 

The  delegation  also  indicated  that  a  declaration 
of  intention  to  cooperate  in  continental  defense  is 
not  sufficient  if  unanimity  does  not  exist  in  the 
recognition  of  the  nature  and  source  of  the  danger 
which  menaces  the  continent.  It  stated  that  the 
Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
clearly  recognized  that  continental  defense  is  indi- 
visible and  must  of  necessity  be  total  in  character. 
To  achieve  and  maintain  this  unity,  there  must 
necessarily  be  a  common  basis  of  action,  the  first 
requisite  of  which  is  that  a  clear  distinction  be 
drawn  between  friend  and  foe. 

3.  Memorandum  of  June  2, 1944 

This  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  Government 
of  Argentina  more  than  four  months  after  its  sev- 
erance of  relations  with  the  Axis,  and  in  it  the 
Committee  reiterated  the  considerations  set  forth 
in  the  above-mentioned  report  on  the  consultative 


•  Si'e  first  .Annual  Report  of  the  Committee,  pp.  107-129 
for  the  teit  of  the  memorandum  and  pp.  43-46  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  memorandum. 
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visit.   In  its  judgment,  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  had  not  affected  the  previous  situation. 

In  this  document  the  Committee  again  stressed 
that  a  technically  complete  political-defense  struc- 
ture would  be  inadequate  if  not  employed  for  the 
purposes  determined  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the 
Committee's  opinion,  as  set  forth  in  the  memoran- 
dum, organization  alone,  or  legislative  measures, 
no  matter  how  perfect,  cannot  be  effective  in  the 
absence  of  a  firm  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
American  governments  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity and  undertake  the  action  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  continent  against  the  Axis.  Without 
that  determination,  any  measure  which  might  be 
taken,  including  severance  of  relations  with  the 
totalitarians,  would  be  without  significance. 

4.  Communication  of  September  6, 1944  to  the 
American  Governments 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  division  within 
the  continent  described  above  has  had  profound 
repercussions  upon  the  Committee's  organization 
and  deliberations,  culminating  in  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Argentine  Delegation,  which  took  place  on 
September  9,  1944.  Those  repercussions  were  in- 
evitable in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  of 
political  defense  which  the  American  republics 
committed  themselves  to  achieve  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
constitute  the  policy  directives  of  the  Committee 
and  that,  pursuant  to  article  2  of  its  regulations,  it 
must  represent  and  act  "on  behalf  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  Governments,  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union". 

However,  because  of  the  basic  cleavage  between 
the  policy  agreed  upon  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
attitude  of  the  Argentine  Government  with  respect 
to  the  present  world  conflict,  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  that  Government  found  it  impossible 
to  support  the  Committee's  policy  directives  and 
consequently  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  the 
collective  interests  of  the  continent  which  they  de- 
fine. This  member,  therefore,  considered  himself 
as  the  exclusive  "delegate"  of  the  country  which 
named  him  and,  hence,  obliged  to  reflect  its  inter- 
national position.  As  a  consequence  he  considered 
himself  bound  to  oppose  or  unable  to  favor 
measures  by  which  the  Committee  sought  to  im- 
plement the  declared  policy  of  the  American 
republics. 
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Moreover,  since  the  Committee  represents  and 
acts  on  behalf  of  the  American  republics,  pursuant 
to  article  2  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations, 
only  in  relation  to  the  interest  defined  by  the  policy 
directives  of  resolution  XVII  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  Committee  found  it  impossible  to  represent 
and  act  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Government,  in 
view  of  the  divergence  between  these  directives  and 
the  concept  of  national  and  continental  interest 
on  which  the  present  international  position  of  that 
Government  is  based. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Committee  re- 
solved, on  December  3,  1943,  that  its  secretariat 
should  maintain  strict  secrecy  with  respect  to  the 
confidential  documents  and  reports  received  by 
the  delegations  that  carried  out  the  consultative 
visits  to  the  various  republics,  and  should  make 
them  available  "only  to  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  act  on  behalf  of  the  community  of 
States  which,  by  breaking  diplomatic  relations 
with  or  declaring  war  against  the  Axis,  have  rec- 
ognized that  the  said  Axis  has  committed  against 
them,  either  individually  or  collectively,  acts  of 
aggression  as  defined  by  the  pertinent  resolutions 
of  inter-American  conferences."  This  decision  was 
considered  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  provisional 
emergency  measure,  designed  to  continue  only  so 
long  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated 
remained  unchanged. 

The  measure  therefore  became  inoperative  after 
the  Argentine  Government  severed  relations  with 
the  Axis  on  January  26,  1944,  since  the  Commit- 
tee expected  that  this  action  would  enable  the 
member  designated  by  that  country  to  join  fully 
and  without  qualifications  in  the  work  of  his  col- 
leagues. However,  such  was  not  the  case,  and  the 
previous  situation  remained  unchanged. 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  transmitted  to 
the  governments  of  the  American  republics  and 
to  the  Pan  American  Union  a  communication  dated 
September  6,  1944  calling  their  attention  to  the 
problem  and  recommending  that  they  "terminate 
the  division  existing  within  the  Committee  as  a 
result  of  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  di- 
vergence on  policy  which  separates  the  government 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  from  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent". 


JANUARY  14.  1945 

In  view  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  conflict  and 
of  the  traditions  and  principles  of  American 
solidarity,  the  Committee  for  Political  Defense 
has  from  the  very  beginning  of  its  labors  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  the  American  con- 
tinent would  act  as  a  unit  against  the  Axis.  It 
could  not  proceed  upon  any  other  basis  because  of 
the  categorical  and  unequivocal  directives  con- 
tained in  its  charter  and  of  the  terms  of  other  exist- 
ing inter- American  agreements.  These  were  con- 
cluded in  response  to  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
security  and  integrity  of  each  and  every  American 
republic  and  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  and  of  progressive  and  civilized  inter- 
national order  which  are  among  the  most  precious 
heritages  and  achievements  of  the  new  world. 

C.  American  Solidarity  in  the  Post-War 

In  its  first  Annual  Report,  the  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  stated  that : 

"A  life  and  death  clash  between  the  aims  and 
strategy  of  the  Axis  and  those  of  the  people  of  the 
American  Republics  was  inevitable.  This  had  to 
be  so,  not  only  because  of  the  direct  threat  to  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  our  Republics  im- 
plicit in  the  expanding  conquests  of  the  members 
of  the  Tripartite  Pact,  but  because  a  compromise 
or  an  attitude  of  neutrality  between  the  two  sys- 
tems is  inconceivable.  There  is  a  fundamental 
and  absolute  incompatibility  between  them." 

Upon  being  informed  of  this  action,  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  immediately  withdrew  its 
delegation  from  the  Committee,  which  made  it  un- 
necessarj'  for  the  governments  and  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  to  take  action  on  the  problem.* 

The  step  taken  by  the  Committee  and  the  action 
of  the  Argentine  Government  were  unfortunate 
but  inevitable  consequences  of  the  fundamental 
divergence  in  the  attitude  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent world  conflict  assumed  by  that  Government  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  other  American  republics 
on  the  other. 

The  Americas  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  more  than  an  attitude  which 
placed  the  Axis  aggressors  and  the  United  and 
Associated  Nations,  including  the  20  American 
republics,  on  a  footing  of  apparent  equality.  This 
I  attitude,  as  indicated  previously,  has  manifestly 
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been  prejudicial  to  these  republics  and  to  Ameri- 
can unity. 

The  conflict  referred  to  above  is  now  being 
rapidly  and  definitely  decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  and  Associated  Nations,  among  whom  are 
20  American  republics. 

In  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  Axis  powers,  the 
American  republics  have  relied  upon  principles 
and  procedures  of  cooperation  which  many  be- 
lieved a  few  years  ago  to  represent,  at  best,  an 
idealistic  or  wishful  approach  to  the  hard  realities 
of  international  relations.  It  is  precisely  because 
the  inter-American  system  has  as  its  principal  ob- 
jective the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  continent  that  it  has 
so  adequately  stood  the  test  of  this  war  and  has,  in 
fact,  been  developed  and  extended  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent problems  arising  from  the  war.  The  premise 
of  this  system  is  that  only  through  cooperation 
and  the  assumption  of  a  common  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
each  member  of  the  community  can  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  all  be  fully  served,  and  that  thus  alone  can 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  each  state  be 
eifectively  assured. 

It  is  out  of  principles  and  instrumentalities  such 
as  those  of  the  American  system  that  the  new  in- 
ternational order  must  be  built  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Axis  and  of  the  retrogressive  forces  which  it 
represents. 

In  making  these  observations,  the  Committee  for 
Political  Defense  has  in  mind  its  own  experience 
acquired  in  carrying  out  the  task  entrusted  to  it 
by  the  governments  of  the  American  republics. 
As  an  international  body  representing  all  of  these 
republics,  it  has  operated  in  a  field  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  each  state  has  its  most  vital  and 
characteristic  expression:  the  constitutional  and 
institutional  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tion's security  and  existence.  Instead  of  an  atti- 
tude of  reserve  or  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  national  officials,  the  Committee  has 


*In  withdrawing  from  the  Committee,  the  Argentine 
Government  issued  a  press  release,  in  which  part  of  the 
Committee's  communication  was  quoted  and  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  supposed  procedural  irregularities 
in  its  adoption.  In  view  of  this,  the  Committee  published 
the  complete  text  of  the  document  and  set  forth  the  facta 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  which  had  been  followed. 
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met  with  the  most  complete  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. The  Committee  believes  that  this  attitude — a 
reflection  of  the  unity  of  purpose  and  of  objective 
that  has  moved  all  but  one  of  the  governments  dur- 
ing this  emergency — has  great  significance  for  the 
future  and  justifies  the  belief,  now  frequently  ex- 
pressed, that  the  inter-American  system  may  offer 
valuable  suggestions  in  the  construction  of  the 
post-war  world. 

However,  as  indicated  previously  in  this  chap- 
ter, the  Committee's  experience  demonstrates  that 
existing  commitments  and  instrumentalities  for 
action  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  in  the  absence 
of  the  determination  to  use  them  in  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  agreed  upon  by  the  Amer- 
ican community  of  free  nations.  Any  break  in 
American  unity  weakens  the  foundations  of  the 
whole  structure  and  seriously  jeopardizes  the 
progress  of  the  system. 

The  Committee  is  firmly  convinced,  moreover, 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  call  for  intensification 
of  the  cooperative  effort  and  action  which  have 
characterized  the  American  contribution  to  the  de- 
feat of  the  Axis. 

This  is  so  not  only  because  of  the  vital  part  that 
the  Americas  must  have  in  the  reconstruction  of 
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the  world  upon  firmer  foundations  than  those  of 
the  past,  but  also  because  the  end  of  the  war  will 
not  signify  the  end  of  the  dangers  against  which 
the  continent  has  struggled  during  this  period  of 
grave  emergency.  The  seeds  of  a  future  resur- 
gence of  totalitarian  ideas  have  already  been  sown 
in  America,  and  they  are  being  nurtured  by  the 
same  kind  of  misguided  and  suicidal  nationalism 
which  plunged  the  world  into  the  present  conflict. 

These  dangers  must  be  carefully  prepared 
against  with  forethought  and  fought  with  vigor- 
ous and  timely  action  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment within  the  continent  of  dangerous  sit- 
uations which  will  be  a  source  of  weakness  and 
disunity  in  the  inter- American  community.  The 
lack  of  unity  and  of  purposeful  orientation  which 
was  an  important  contributing  cause  of  the  great 
tragedy  of  this  generation  must  not  be  repeated. 

The  preservation  of  inter-American  unity  is  of 
vital  present  and  future  importance  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  continent.  It  must,  however, 
be  a  unity  based  upon  the  principles  of  American 
solidarity,  which  require  positive  cooperative  ac- 
tion in  the  realization  of  common  objectives  and 
which  are  antagonistic  to  totalitarian  ideas  of 
force  and  domination,  either  in  their  national  or 
international  manifestations. 


Conference  of  the  American  Republics 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PLANS 


[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

As  the  result  of  a  full  exchange  of  views  among 
the  interested  American  republics  within  recent 
weeks,  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  desir- 
ability of  a  conference  of  the  American  republics 
collaborating  in  the  war  effort  to  consider  war  and 
post-wur  problems  of  common  interest. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  felt 
for  some  time  that  there  is  need  for  such  a  con- 
ference and  looks  forward  to  it  with  the  confident 
expectation  that  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
contribution  of  the  American  republics  to  the 
achievement  of  our  common  objectives  in  the  war 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reaffirm  their  leadership 


in  the  constructive  effort  to  win  a  secure  and  last- 
ing peace.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  conference  to 
implement  the  inter-American  system  in  full  sup- 
port of  these  great  objectives.  At  the  same  time, 
the  conference  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore fully  what  measures  of  economic  cooperation 
can  be  adopted,  with  a  view  to  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  general  improvement  of  basic  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  Americas,  looking  toward 
a  rising  standard  of  living  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Consultations  are  taking  place  with  respect  to 
the  time,  place,  and  agenda  for  this  conference. 
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DESIGNATION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AS  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATE 


[Released  to  the  press  January  13] 

The  American  republics  collaborating  in  the 
■war  have  agreed,  as  a  result  of  consultation 
through  regular  diplomatic  channels,  to  hold  a 
conference  on  urgent  war  and  post-war  problems. 
The  Government  of  Mexico  has  now  invited  the 
other  governments  to  hold  the  conference  in  Mex- 
ico City,  beginning  February  15, 1945.  The  United 
States  Government  is  most  appreciative  of  Mex- 
ico's graciousness  in  offering  Mexico  City  as  the 
site  for  the  conference. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Edward 


R.  Stcttinius,  Jr.,  will  be  this  Government's  Dele- 
gate, and  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  will  be  Alternate 
Delegate.  There  will  be  a  fuither  announcement 
at  a  later  date  regarding  the  other  members  of 
the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  discuss  im- 
portant problems  of  war  and  peace  of  concern  to 
the  participating  governments.  The  agenda  is 
now  being  considered  jointly  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. 


REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROCKEFELLER 


[Released  to  the  press  January  11] 

Announcer  :  Mr.  Rockefeller,  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  in  the  papers  recently  about  a  confer- 
ence in  Mexico  City  to  discuss  urgent  problems  of 
war  and  peace.    Wliat  is  the  story  back  of  this? 

Mr.  Rockefeller:  Our  joint  war  effort.  The 
intensification  of  inter-American  cooperation  in 
support  of  final  victory.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  what  that  cooperation  has  meant  to  this  coun- 
try since  Pearl  Harbor.  You  know  of  the  air  and 
naval  bases  made  available  throughout  this  hem- 
isphere, you  know  of  the  stamping  out  of  Axis 
activities  in  most  of  the  vulnerable  spots  for  our 
common  defense.  You  know  of  the  supply  of 
strategic  raw  material  from  the  other  republics 
without  which  the  miracle  of  war  production  in 
this  country  would  not  have  been  possible.    Specif - 

■  ically,  there  will  be  discussion  of  measures  for  win- 
ning the  war  more  quickly  and  the  problems  of 
collective  security  thereafter.  The  conference  will 
also  deal  with  the  economic  and  social  problems  of 

j  the  Americas. 

>     Announcer:  I  understand  that  this  is  to  be  a 

I  conference  of  the  American  republics  whose  gov- 

i  ernments  are  cooperating  in  the  war  effort.  Is  that 
why  representatives  of  the  present  Argentine  Gov- 

1  ernment  will  not  be  included  ? 

I  Mr.  Rockefeller  :  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  a  meeting  of 
those  nations  whose  governments  have  been  co- 
operating fully  in  the  making  of  the  war  and  the 
making  of  the  peace.  One  of  our  deepest  regrets 
is  that  the  people  of  Argentina,  with  their  gi^eat 
freedom-loving  tradition,  will  not  be  represented 
in  this  meeting. 


Announcer:  I  am  interested  in  what  you  say 
about  the  objectives  of  the  conference.  How  im- 
portant are  thej'  to  the  future  of  the  people  of  this 
hemisphere  ? 

Mr.  Rockefeller  :  Very  important,  I  can  assure 
you.  The  unity  of  the  American  Hemisphere  will 
always  be  our  first  line  of  defense ;  and  more  than 
that,  the  friendship  and  cooperation  between  these 
many  nations  who  are  devoted  to  freedom  can  and 
will  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  peace  of  the 
world  which  the  United  Nations  are  determined 
to  win  for  future  generations.  These  are  days  that 
call  for  complete  honesty  and  straightforward 
dealing — a  frank  facing  of  our  common  problems, 
the  working  out  together  of  solutions  which  reflect 
the  mutual  best  interests  of  all,  because  these  are 
days  when  the  salvation  of  the  world  depends  on 
the  people  of  the  world  and  the  people  demand 
honesty,  candor,  and  straight  speaking.  Democ- 
racy must  be  felt  throughout  this  hemisphere  as  a 
dynamic  force  which  is  constantly  working  for  the 
security,  well-being,  and  future  opportunity  of  the 
people  of  the  Americas. 

It  is  my  confident  belief  that  the  people  of  the 
American  republics  realize  increasingly  that  their 
best  interests  are  inseparably  interwoven  with 
those  of  their  neighbors  and  thus  the  problems  of 
all  must  be  discussed  and  plans  made  which  will 
lead,  when  victory  has  been  won,  to  higher  earning 
power,  better  living  standards,  better  health,  edu- 
cation, security,  and  freedom  from  fear  for  all 
people  of  the  Americas. 


'  Made  on  the  March  of  Time  broadcast  over  the  blue 
network  on  Jan.  11,  1&45. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


The  Work  of  the  Special  Economic  Mission 


[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

The  Department  of  State  is  now  able  to  an- 
nounce the  first  gratifying  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Special  Economic  Mission,  which,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Ambassador  William  S.  Culbert- 
son,  spent  last  summer  and  fall  in  French  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  investigating  the 
prospects  of  resumption  of  private  trade  with 
those  areas.^ 

In  December,  Ambassador  Culbertson  proceeded 
to  Paris  to  collaborate  with  our  Embassy  in  con- 
versations with  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Kepublic.  These  conversations  had  for 
their  purpose  the  implementation  for  French 
North  Africa  and  West  Africa  of  certain  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Economic  Mis- 
sion. The  Embassy  in  Paris  has  informed  the 
Department  of  State  that  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions the  Fi'ench  authorities  have  agreed  to  the 
resumption  of  private  trade  in  French  North  and 
West  Afi'ica  with  certain  qualifications  which 
appear  to  be  necessaiy  during  the  transition 
period. 

The  more  substantive  conclusions  of  the  Special 
Economic  Mission,  now  accepted  by  the  French 
Provfsional  Government,  include,  as  regards  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  the  provision  that 
all  civilian  supply  for  French  North  and  West 
Africa,  beginning  January  1,  1945,  will  be  on  a 
cash  basis,  and  that  no  French  African  civilian 
imports  will  be  bought  through  the  lend-lease 
mechanism  after  June  30,  1945.  In  the  interven- 
mg  period,  the  French  authorities  undertake  to 
reach  agreement  with  this  Goverimient  for  the 
return  to  private  commercial  channels  of  as  many 
categories  of  their  imports  for  African  territories 
as  is  possible.  Certain  bulk  commodities  such  as 
coal,  sugar,  and  wheat  will  remain  the  procure- 
ment responsibility  of  the  French  Supply  Council 
as  far  as  supplies  originating  in  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  distribution  problem  involved. 
Other  proposed  imports  such  as  trucks,  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  office  equipment  will  be  returned  to 
private  commercial  channels,  and  the  latter  list  of 


'  Btjixetin  of  Dec.  10,  1944,  p.  720. 


eligible  items  will  be  expanded  as  quickly  as  ap- 
propriate ari'angements  can  be  made.  The  local 
French  authorities  in  French  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  and  French  West  Africa  will  establish 
a  simplified  system  of  import-licensing  for  private 
commercial  transactions.  This  control  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  volume  of  trade  within  the 
mutually  agreed  limits  in  supply  and  shipping  and 
will  also  make  it  possible  for  the  French  to  issue 
foreign-exchange  permits  in  advance  for  their 
importers  who  propose  buying  in  this  country 
within  the  framework  of  the  agreed  supply  pro- 
gi-am. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  negotiations  in  Paris, 
the  French  will  also  henceforth  permit  all  exports 
from  French  North  and  W*st  Africa  to  be  handled 
as  normal  private  commerce,  with  the  exception 
of  strategic  commodities  critically  needed  by  and 
allocated  to  the  French  or  their  Allies  in  connection 
with  the  combined  war  effort.  The  United  States 
Government,  in  view  of  the  continued  existence  of 
certain  problems  in  connection  with  internal  and 
ocean  transport,  will  temporarily  maintain  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  U.  S.  Commercial  Company  in 
French  North  Africa,  which  staff  will  be  available 
as  an  optional  service  agency  to  United  States 
importers  in  completing  their  purchasing  and  for- 
warding arrangements  with  French  exporters.  The 
above  procedure  envisages  complete  freedom  of  ex- 
change of  communication  between  buyer  and  seller, 
with  Government  participation  limited  to  an  expe- 
diting function  only,  at  the  request  of  the  private 
business  interests  that  may  be  involved. 

In  anticipation  of  the  reopening  of  private  trade 
between  French  North  and  West  Africa  and  the 
United  States,  which  has  now  been  accepted  in 
principle  by  the  French  Provisional  Government, 
the  Department  has  been  strengthening  its  com- 
mercial services  and  personnel  in  the  consular  offi- 
ces throughout  the  area.  These  consular  posts  are 
therefore  now  preparing  to  assist  American  import 
and  export  trade  in  any  way  possible  and  to  facili- 
tate either  the  resumption  of  former  commercial 
connections  or  the  development  of  new  business 
relations.  French  North  Africa,  like  French  West 
Africa,  is  no  longer  considered  a  military  zone, 
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and  commercial  travel  is  permitted,  subject  to  the 
necessary  limitations  of  air  and  ocean  passenger 
transport.  The  French  authorities  have  under- 
taken to  act  promptly  on  applications  for  travel  to 
French  Africa  which  may  be  referred  to  them. 
This  Government  will  maintain  an  active  interest 
in  facilitating  such  commercial  travel. 

The  negotiations  recently  concluded  in  Paris  are 
considered  a  significant  development  in  the  pattern 
of  American  post-war  commercial  relations  with 
other  nations,  in  that  French  North  and  West 
Africa  are  the  first  liberated  areas  wherein  trade 
can  now  be  expected  to  return  to  private  channels. 
The  existence  of  military  opei-ations,  and  the  con- 
trols of  shipping  and  supply  which  were  necessary 
in  the  southern  Mediterranean  long  after  that  terri- 
tory ceased  to  be  a  scene  of  actual  operations,  have 
delayed  the  resumption  of  private  trade  with 
French  territories  longer  than  the  Department  and 
other  interested  agencies  of  the  Government  had 
hoped.  The  Embassy  in  Paris  has  reported,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  recent  discussions  with  the  French 
authorities  took  place  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
mutual  understanding  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will 
lead  to  a  relatively  earlier  solution  of  similar  prob- 
lems in  metropolitan  France. 

Consideration  of  the  Purposes 
Of  the  Anglo-American  Oil 
Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  January  10] 

The  Department  of  State  has  consistently  advo- 
cated the  development  of  broad  international 
understandings  for  the  promotion  of  sound  trade 
and  commerce  between  nations  as  essential  to  the 
building  of  world-wide  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement  was  con- 
cluded in  an  endeavor  to  apply  this  cooperative 
approach  to  particular  problems  and  to  lay  the 
basis  for  the  removal  of  possible  causes  of  friction 
in  the  field  of  international  oil. 

However,  in  view  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
has  arisen  concerning  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
that  agreement,  the  Department  has  requested  the 
President  to  witlidraw  the  agreement  from  the 
Senate.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  permit 
consideration  of  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  funda- 
mental purposes  imderlying  the  agreement — pre- 
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venting  friction  between  nations  growing  out  of 
problems  of  foreign  oil  and  assuring  to  all  an 
adequate  supply.  It  appears  to  the  Department 
that  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen 
come  not  fi-om  lack  of  agreement  upon  these  ob- 
jectives but  from  the  implementing  features 
attending  them. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SENATE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  10] 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  on  August  24,  1944,  I  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion an  agi-eement  on  petroleum  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
which  was  signed  in  Washington  on  August  8, 
1944. 

At  that  time  I  considered  that  the  agreement 
constituted  an  important  step  forward  in  removing 
possible  causes  of  friction  in  international  trade 
in  petroleum  and  promoting  cooperation  among 
the  nations  in  the  development  of  that  trade.  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion  in  this  respect. 
However,  I  am  informed  that  fears  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  document, 
as  now  worded:  some  voicing  concern  lost  it  au- 
thorize acts  by  the  petroleum  industry  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  others  lest  it 
hold  potentialities  harmful  to  the  industry.  It  is 
my  belief  that  these  fears  are  without  foundation. 
Certainly  no  such  possibilities  were  intended  or 
designed  by  the  American  representatives  who 
negotiated  the  agreement. 

Since  there  is  general  accord  that  an  understand- 
ing on  international  trade  in  petroleum  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  de- 
sirable and  in  the  public  interest,  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  this  should  be  delayed,  if  not  pre- 
vented, through  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  a  particular  document. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly,  has  recom- 
mended that  I  request  the  Senate  to  return  the 
agreement  in  order  that  consideration  may  be 
given,  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  whatever  revision  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  achieve  its  objectives  and  to  re- 
move grounds  for  misunderstanding.  I,  there- 
fore, request  that  the  agreement  be  returned  for 
this  purpose. 
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DErARTMEyT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


Exchange  of  Experts  Among  the  American  Republics 
Under  Travel-Grant  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  January  8] 

During  the  last  6  months,  from  July  through 
December  1944,  16  professors  or  technical  experts 
of  this  country  have  received  travel  grants  as 
visiting  professors  and  consultants,  or  for  special 
projects,  in  the  other  American  republics,  under 
the  program  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and 
leaders  between  this  country  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  administered  by  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  United  States  Government. 

This  program  of  cultural  and  scientific  inter- 
change among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, inaugurated  in  July  1940,  is  administered 
by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  the  case  of  the  visiting  profes- 
sorships, the  Department  of  State  and  the  receiv- 
ing university  jointly  assume  the  financing  of  the 
program.  Upon  the  request  of  a  university  in  one 
of  the  other  American  republics,  the  Department 
of  State  consults  with  government  and  private 
agencies  and  prepares  a  panel  from  which  the 
professor  is  selected. 

In  addition  to  arranging  for  these  visits  of  pro- 
fessors and  consultants,  the  Department  of  State 
has  awarded  a  limited  number  of  travel  grants  to 
specialists  requested  by  public  or  private  agencies 
in  the  other  American  republics  and  to  specialists 
and  investigators  engaged  in  scientific  or  cultural 
projects  of  mutual  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics.  These  grants 
are  financed  entirely,  or  in  part,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  following  persons  have  received  grants  for 
visiting  professorships:  Dr.  J.  A.  Thompson,  pro- 
fessor of  Romance  languages,  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity :  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Habana  Sum- 
mer School,  Habana,  Cuba;  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
professor  of  sociology,  Atlanta  University:  lec- 
turer at  the  Haitian  Summer  School,  Poi't-au- 
Prince,  Haiti ;  Dr.  James  C.  Andrews,  professor  of 
medicine,  University  of  North  Carolina :  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Guatemala  under 
the  Convention  for  the  Pjomotion  of  Inter-^\jneri- 
can  Cultural  Relations;  Dr.  E.  W.  Lindstrom, 
vice  dean.  Graduate  College,  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity :  visiting  professor  in  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, National  University,  Medellin,  Colombia; 


Dr.  F.  C.  Hayes,  head  of  the  department  of  modern 
languages,  Guilford  College :  visiting  professor  of 
English  at  Chuquisaca  University,  Sucre,  Bolivia; 
Professor  V.  L.  Annis,  associate  professor  of 
architecture.  University  of  Southern  California: 
visiting  professor  of  architecture  at  the  University 
of  Guatemala ;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Delaplane,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  Duke  University :  visiting 
professor  of  economics  at  the  National  University, 
Asuncion,  Paraguay ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  of  Se- 
attle, Washington :  visiting  professor  at  and  ad- 
viser to  the  president  of  the  Gimnasio  Moderno, 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

The  following  two  visiting  professors  received 
renewals  of  their  grants  for  the  coming  year :  Dr. 
Donald  Pierson,  who  has  served  for  the  pa.st  sev- 
eral years  as  visiting  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
Escola  Livre  de  Sociologia  e  Politica,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil;  and  Dr.  Morton  D.  Zabel,  professor  of 
English,  Loyola  University,  Chicago,  for  the  past 
year  visiting  professor  of  American  literature  on 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  University 
of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

The  following  persons  received  gi-ants  to  serve 
as  advisers  or  consultants  in  their  special  field  of 
investigation :  Dr.  Ruth  Leslie,  assistant  professor 
of  home  economics.  University  of  Texas,  serving 
as  biochemical  technician  in  the  Brazilian  Ministry 
of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  Dr.  C.  L.  Christenson,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Indiana  University,  serving  as  adviser  on 
price  control  in  the  Costa  Rican  Ministry  of 
Fmance,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica ;  Dr.  Clay  Huff,  pro- 
fessor of  bacteriology.  University  of  Chicago, 
serving  as  guest  investigator  in  the  Institute  of 
Public  Health  and  Tropical  Diseases,  Mexico,  D.F. 

Grants  for  special  projects  were  awarded  to  the 
following  professors :  Dr.  E.  B.  Helm,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  Western  College,  to  visit 
Brazil  to  study  Brazilian  music;  Dr.  Samuel  F. 
Bemis,  professor  of  history,  Yale  University,  to 
visit  Cuba  to  carry  on  archival  research  and  confer 
witli  Cuban  historians;  Mr.  Aubrey  Gates,  associ- 
ate director.  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  to  study  extension  education  work 
in  several  of  the  other  American  i-epublics. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  program  of  the 
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Department  of  State  for  tlie  exchange  of  profes- 
sors and  leaders  of  thought  and  opinion  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  otlier  American  repub- 
lics, approximately  250  such  professors  and  lead- 
ers have  visited  the  United  States,  and  a  lesser 
number  from  the  United  States  have  visited  the 
other  American  republics.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment of  State  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
similar  programs  with  the  other  American  repub- 
lics curried  on  by  other  government  agencies  and 
by  professional  groups,  scientific  and  educational 
foundations,  and  other  private  agencies. 


Visiting  Professors  From  China 

[Released  to  the  press  January  9] 

Six  professors  from  leading  Chinese  universities 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  this  country  in  the  spiing 
of  1945.  These  men  will  spend  a  year  in  the  United 
States  as  guests  of  the  Department  of  State.  Each 
man  has  been  appointed  by  his  university  as  an 
official  representative  in  this  country  to  visit 
American  universities,  to  give  public  lectures,  to 
read  recently  published  material  in  his  own  field, 
and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  American  scholars 
and  educators. 

This  program  of  the  Department  to  bring  visit- 
ing professors  from  China  to  the  United  States  is 
now  entering  its  third  year.  A  total  of  12  Chinese 
professors  have  visited  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities under  similar  arrangements  during  the 
last  2  years.  Five  of  the  professors  who  will  spend 
the  year  1945-46  in  the  United  States  are  listed 
below. 

Y.  P.  Met,  philosopher  and  president  of  Yen- 
ching  University.  President  Mei  has  been  selected 
to  represent  his  university,  which  has  recently 
opened  in  Chengtu  after  the  loss  to  the  Japanese 
of  its  home  campus  outside  Peiping.  He  received 
his  B.A.  degi-ee  from  Oberlin  in  1924  and  his  Ph.D. 
degree  in  1927  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  has  also  studied  at  Harvai'd.  He  hopes  to  come 
to  the  United  States  in  February  and  to  travel 
extensively'  in  this  country. 

L.  K.  Tao  (Tao  Meng-ho),  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Social  Sciences,  Academia  Sinica.  Dr. 
Tao,  a  graduate  of  London  University,  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  National  Peking  University  from  1914 
to  1925.    In  1926  he  founded  the  Institute  of  So- 
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cial  Research  in  Peiping,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
China  Foundation,  and  became  its  director.  When 
the  Institute  was  incorporated  with  the  Institute 
of  Social  Sciences  of  Academia  Sinica  in  1935,  he 
was  made  its  director  and  since  that  time  has  held 
the  post.  Dr.  Tao  intends  to  visit  as  many  similar 
research  agencies  in  the  United  States  as  possible 
during  his  year's  stay. 

TuKG-CHi  Lin,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Fuhtan  University,  Chunghing.  Dr.  Lin  received 
a  Ph.D.  degree  in  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  1934.  From  1931  to  1933  he 
was  lecturer  in  the  department  of  government  and 
history  at  Mills  College.  Since  his  return  to  China 
in  1934  he  has  taught  at  Nankai  University  and 
edited  the  Nankai  Quarterly,  1935-37,  has  been 
dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  and  Law  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  political  science  of  the 
National  University  of  Yunnan,  1937-42,  and  since 
1942  has  been  in  his  present  position.  During  the 
past  10  years  he  has  published  many  research  arti- 
cles both  in  China  and  abroad  and  has  worked 
particularly  in  the  field  of  the  development  of 
Chinese  culture  and  polity. 

Tsi-ZE  Nt,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Physics, 
National  Academy  of  Peiping,  Kunming..  Dr.  Ny 
is  a  specialist  in  spectroscopy  and  applied  optics. 
This  will  be  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
He  studied  in  France  at  the  University  of  Paris 
from  1924  to  1927  and  from  1929  to  1931.  He  has 
held  his  present  position  since  1931.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  French  Physical 
Society  from  1935  to  1938  and  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chinese  Physical  Society  since  1942. 
He  has  published  50  papers  in  his  field,  many  of 
them  in  French  journals.  He  will  come  to  the 
United  States  in  March  or  April. 

Thomas  L.  Yuan,  professor  of  health  and  physi- 
cal education  and  dean  of  students.  Northwest 
Teachers  College,  Lanchow.  Dr.  Yuan  took  his 
B.S.  in  physiology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1925  and  studied  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia 
during  the  next  two  years.  Upon  his  return  to 
China  in  1927  he  taught  at  Peiping  Normal  Uni- 
versity almost  continuously  for  10  years.  Since 
1937  he  has  been  in  his  present  position.  He  ex- 
pects to  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  June  and 
hopes  to  visit  centers  of  health  education  and  in- 
tends to  study  particularly  school  health  work. 

An  announcement  concerning  the  sixth  professor 
will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 
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American  institutions  and  individuals  may  send 
greetings,  letters,  or  invitations  to  these  pi'ofessors 
in  care  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation, 
Department  of  State.  This  Division  will  be  glad 
to  answer  any  inquiries. 

Monetary  Agreement,  United 
Kingdom  and  Belgium 

The  American  Embassy  at  London  transmitted 
to  the  Department,  with  a  despatch  dated  October 
10,  194-i,  a  copy  of  Command  Paper  6557  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  Monetary  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Belgium  signed  at  London  October  5, 
1944. 

The  agreement,  which  abrogates  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  Financial  Agreement  of  June  7,  1940, 
came  into  force  on  the  date  it  was  signed  and  will 
terminate  three  years  from  that  date  unless  the 
contracting  governments  agree  otherwise.  The 
agreement  provides,  however,  that  either  party 
may  at  any  time  give  notice  of  its  intention  to 
terminate  the  agreement  and  that  the  agreement 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  three  months  after  the 
date  of  such  notice. 

The  agreement  embodies  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  facilitate  exchange  relations  and  main- 
tain stable  exchange  value  for  the  two  currencies. 
It  establishes  a  rate  for  the  Belgian  franc  at 
176.625  to  the  pound,  to  be  altered  only  after  con- 
sultation. This  rate  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  all 
cui-rency  transactions  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  territories  over  which  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion. Belgian  francs  and  pounds  necessary  for 
financing  of  payments  between  the  sterling  and 
Belgian  franc  areas  will  be  supplied  by  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium 
up  to  a  limit  of  £5,000,000  or  its  equivalent,  after 
which  the  excess  is  to  be  paid  in  gold  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  creditor.  Exi)rcssly  excluded, 
however,  are  the  sterling  balances  already  held  on 
Belgian  account. 

Looking  toward  the  eventual  reestablishment  of 
multilateral  payments  and  free  convertibility  of 
the  currencies  is  a  provision  that  pounds  held  by 
residents  of  the  Belgian  monetary  area  or  Belgian 
francs  held  by  residents  of  the  sterling  area  are 
to  be  freely  transferable  between  residents  of  the 
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two  currency  areas,  and  that  later  if  conditions 
permit  the  currencies  may  be  made  available  to 
persons  outside  these  areas  for  payments  of  a  cur- 
rent nature. 

Article  9  of  the  agreement  provides  that  "the 
sterling  ai-ea"  shall  have  the  meaning  from  time 
to  time  assigned  to  it  by  the  exchange-contiol  regu- 
lations in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  de- 
fines "the  Belgian  monetary  area"  as  including 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Belgian  Congo,  and  the 
Mandated  Territoi-y  of  Euanda-Urundi. 

Article  8  provides  that  if  during  the  currency 
of  this  agreement  the  contracting  governments 
adhere  to  a  general  international  monetary  agree- 
ment, they  will  review  the  terms  of  the  present 
agreement  with  a  view  to  making  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  required. 


United  States  Fisheries 
Mission  to  Mexico 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  City 
September  7  and  October  18,  1944  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  agi-eed  to 
extend  for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  October 
23,  1946,  the  agreement  relating  to  the  United 
States  Fisheries  Mission  to  Mexico  effected  by  ex- 
changes of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  City  April  17, 
May  22,  July  22  and  27,  and  October  24,  1942. 

The  agreement  of  1942  relates  to  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  Mission  in  Mexico 
and  provides  for  the  assignment  to  Mexico,  on  a 
part-time  basis  for  a  period  of  two  years,  of  Milton 
J.  Lindner,  aquatic  biologist  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  J.  Adger  Smyth,  associate 
aquatic  biologist  of  that  Service. 

Mr.  Lindner,  who  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican 
Government  has  been  assigned  to  Mexico  for  vary- 
ing periods  since  1940,  is  assisting  in  planning 
and  directing  a  cooperative  study  to  formulate 
through  biological  and  statistical  research  a  plan 
for  the  administration,  regulation,  and  scientific 
management  of  the  shrimp  and  other  marine  fish- 
eries of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Smyth,  who,  also  at  the  request  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government,  had  previously  been  assigned  to 
Mexico  for  a  period  of  one  year  beginning  in  April 
1941,  is  assisting  in  the  cooperative  program  to 
improve  the  fresh-water  fisheries  of  Mexico. 
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X  Indicates  signature  up  to  and  including  Jan  12,  1945. 

'  With  reservation. 

•  Reservation  that  signature  did  not  cover  Newfoundland.  On 
Jan.  15,  1945  the  Newfoundland  Government  announced  Its 
decision  to  request  withdrawal  of  the  reservation  and  to  agree 
that  the  "Two  Freedoms  Agreement"  should  apply  to  New- 
foundland. 

'  Ad  referendum. 
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Interim  Agreement  on  Aviation 

Canada 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  informed  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  a  note  dated  December  30, 1944  that 
the  signature  by  H.  J.  Symington,  on  behalf  of  the 
Canadian  Government,  of  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  International  Civil  Aviation  concluded  at  Chi- 
cago December  7,  1944  constitutes  an  acceptance 
of  the  Agreement  by  the  Canadian  Government 
and  an  obligation  binding  upon  it.  The  note  refers 
to  the  first  paragraph  of  article  XVII  of  the  In- 
terim Agreement  which  provides  "that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
informed  at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  each  of 
the  Governments  on  whose  behalf  the  Agreement 
has  been  signed  whether  signature  on  its  behalf 
shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  Agi-eement 
by  that  Government  and  an  obligation  binding 
upon  it". 


The  Proclaimed  List 

[Released  to  the  press  January  14] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  on  January  13  issued  Cumulative  Supple- 
ment 5  to  Revision  VIII  of  the  Proclaimed  List 
of  Cei-tain  Blocked  Nationals,  promulgated  Sep- 
tember 13,  1944. 

Cumidative  Supplement  5  to  Revision  VIII  su- 
persedes Cumulative  Supplement  4  dated  Decem- 
ber 15,  1944. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  5  contains  40 
additional  listings  in  the  other  American  republics 
and  364  deletions;  Part  II  contains  97  additional 
listings  outside  the  American  republics  and  69 
deletions. 

The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
and  firms  in  Ecuador  have  been  deleted  in  the  cur- 
rent supplement.  These  deletions  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  effective  action  taken  by  the  Ecua- 
doran Government  to  eliminate  Axis  interests  from 
the  economy  of  the  country.  The  individuals  whose 
names  have  been  deleted  in  this  supplement  no 
longer  reside  in  Ecuador,  and  the  assets  of  these 
persons  in  Ecuador  are  mider  the  control  of  the 
Ecuadoran  Government.    It  is  the  previously  an- 
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nounced  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
coordinate  its  Proclaimed  List  controls  with  the 
controls  established  bj'  other  governments.  Simi- 
lar deletions  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  local  control  laws  in  the  various 
countries  makes  the  continued  inclusion  of  particu- 
lar names  in  the  Proclaimed  List  no  longer  neces- 
sary . 


'^  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Officers 

James  E.  McKenna  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  for 
the  orientation  of  Chiefs  of  ilission,  concurrently 
with  his  duties  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  effective  Jan- 
uary 2, 1945. 

Eugene  H.  Dooman  as  Special  Assistant  to  Mr. 
Dunn,  effective  January  1,  1945. 

Edwin  F.  Stanton  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective  January 
1, 1945. 

Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong  as  Special  Adviser 
to  the  Secretary,  effective  December  29,  1945. 


Establishment  of  the  Foreign  Trade 

Branch  in  the  Division  of 

Commercial  Policy^ 

Purpose.  This  Order  establishes  a  branch  in  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Policy  to  coordinate  and 
conduct  the  activities  relating  to  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  foreign  trade  that  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  Department's  responsibilities,  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  government  departments 
that  have  responsibilities  in  regard  to  such 
matters. 

1  Background.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II  as 
authorized  by  the  Reorganization  Act  of  April  3, 

'  Departmental  Order  1303,  dated  and  effective  Jan.  8, 
1945. 


1939  became  effective  July  1,  1939.  and  provided 
for  the  transfer  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Service  and  its  functions 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  and  its  functions  in  the    i 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  functions  with    | 
respect  to  such  services  pertaining  to  activities  in    , 
the  United  States  and  to  the  compilation,  publi-    t 
cation,  and  dissemination  of  information  were    ? 
specifically  excluded  from  the  transfer  and  remain 
with  the  Dex^artments  of  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture. 

A  description  of  the  functions  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  State  as  now  performed  by 
the  consolidated  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  included  in  Chapter  XIV 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations,  which  was 
prescribed  by  Executive  Order  8307  of  December 
19,  1939  under  the  title  "Protection  and  Promo- 
tion of  American  Economic  Interests." 

The  Department's  responsibilities  in  such  mat- 
ters were  vested  in  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy  by  Departmental  Order  1218  of  January 
15,  1944  which  charged  the  Division  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  initiation  and  coordination  of  pol- 
icy and  action  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  American  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  interests  in  foreign  countries 
under  the  terms  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  II. 

2  Establishment  of  Branch.  To  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  in  close  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partments of  Coumierce  and  Agriculture,  and  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  other  Divisions  and 
Offices  of  the  Department  and  of  other  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  concerned  with 
such  matters,  there  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Policy  a  Foreign  Trade 
Branch  (for  Coordination  of  Protection  and  Pro- 
motion Activities) .  Establishment  of  this  Branch 
does  not  affect  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Conununications  and  Records,  Office  of 
Departmental  Admini.stration,  nor  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  Oilice  of  the  Foreign  Service  by 
Departmental  Order  1218,  January  15,  1944,  p.  36 
and  p.  40. 

E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

January  8, 194S. 
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United  States-Mexican  Water  Treaty 

Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  and  Its 
National  Sections' 


General  supervision  of  tlie  administration  of  the 
pending  United  States  -  Mexican  water  treaty, 
which  was  signed  on  February  3,  lOii,-  with  a  sup- 
plementary protocol  signed  on  November  1-1, 19-1-i,^ 
is  delegated  to  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission created  by  the  convention  with  Mexico,' 
March  1,  1889,  the  name  of  the  Commission  being 
changed  by  the  pending  treaty  to  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  A  little  of  the 
background  and  history  of  tliis  Commission  would, 
therefore,  be  enlightening. 

Boundary  Convention  of  1884 

The  convention  of  November  12,  ISSi  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  provided  in  sub- 
stance that  the  boundary  line  should  forever  re- 
main as  described  in  the  treaties  of  1848  and  1853 
and  should  follow  the  center  of  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  River, 
where  they  form  the  boundary  line,  miaifected  by 
alterations  caused  by  slow  and  gradual  erosion  and 
deposits  of  alluvium;  but  that  any  other  cliange 
wrought  by  force  of  tlie  current,  whether  by  cut- 
tmg  a  new  bed  or  by  deepening  of  another  channel, 
should  produce  no  change  in  the  boundary  line  as 
fixed  in  the  early  treaties,  which  line  should  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  middle  of  the  original  channel 
bed. 

Convention  of  1889 

To  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  convention  of  1884,  the  convention 
of  1889  made  provision  for  an  International 
Boundary  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  a  com- 
missioner and  a  consulting  engineer  for  each  coun- 
try and  of  such  other  personnel  as  each  Government 
might  see  fit  to  add  to  its  staff.  The  convention 
then  provided  that  all  differences  or  questions  that 
might  arise  on  the  water  boundary,  whetlier  grow- 
ling out  of  alterations  or  changes  in  the  bed  of  the 
boundary  rivers,  or  of  works  that  might  be  con- 


structed in  these  rivers,  or  of  any  other  cause 
affecting  the  boundary  line,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Commission  for  its  decision.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  charged  with  examining  changes  in 
the  international  portions  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Colorado  River  and  with  deciding  whether  or 
not  the  changes  occurred  through  avulsion  or 
erosion.  They  were  also  charged  with  the  duty 
of  deciding  whether  works  are  being  constructed 
in  the  boundary  portion  of  either  of  those  streams, 
such  as  are  prohibited  by  treaty  provisions.  Vari- 
ous powers  were  given  the  Commission  in  aid  of  its 
jurisdiction.  Veto  power  was  given  to  the  two 
Governments  over  the  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  exercised  within  one  month  from  the 
date  of  the  decision. 

Although  this  convention,  by  its  terms,  was  to 
be  in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years,  it  was  ex- 
tended from  time  to  time;  and  by  the  convention 
of  November  21,  1900  it  was  extended  indefinitely, 
with  the  right  being  retained  in  either  Government 
to  terminate  it  upon  certain  notice. 

Banco  Convention  of  1905 
By  the  Banco  Convention  of  March  20,  1905 
the  powers  of  the  Commission  were  further  ex- 
tended. Under  this  convention  the  Boundary 
Commission  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  sur- 
veying so-called  "bancos",  which  are  small  tracts 
of  land  that  have  become  separated  from  one 
country  by  avulsive  changes  of  the  river  and  at- 
tached to  the  other  country.  These  bancos,  within 
certain  limitations,  were  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
Commission  from  the  effects  of  the  convention  of 


'  Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Clayton,  Counsel  for  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico.  See  also  Btjixetin  of  Mar.  25, 
1044,  p.  2S2,  for  an  article  by  Charles  A.  Timm  on  the 
water  treaty. 

=  BuiXBTEN  of  Feb.  5,  1944,  p.  161. 

"  Buixetin  of  Nov.  19,  1944,  p.  616. 
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1884,  so  as  to  preserve  so  far  as  possible  the  arci- 
finious  boundary  as  the  real  boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  by  transfer  of  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction. This  was  to  apply  on  both  rivers,  not  only 
as  to  bancos  which  were  formed  and  surveyed  at 
the  time  of  the  convention,  but  also  as  to  those 
which  might  subsequently  be  formed. 

Water  Convention  of  1906 

The  convention  of  May  21,  1906  provided  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  above  Fort  Quitman,  Texas.  The  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Boundary  Com- 
mission has  exercised  supervisory  administration 
over  the  terms  of  this  convention,  since  the  act  of 
June  30,  1932  transferred  the  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national Water  Commission  to  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  International  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. 

Rectification  Convention  of  1933 

By  the  convention  of  February  1,  1933  the  two 
Governments  agreed  upon  a  rectification  of  the 
channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  between  El  Paso  and 
Fort  Quitman,  Texas,  and  the  International 
Boundary  Commission  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  constructing  the  works  and  of  maintaining  and 
preserving  the  rectified  channel.  This  project  was 
completed  some  years  ago  and  is  now  being  oper- 
ated and  maintained  jointly  by  the  two  Sections  of 
the  Commission. 

Acts  of  Congress 

The  foregoing  treaties  constitute  the  principal 
source  of  the  present  jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission. 
The  powers  of  the  Commission  have,  however,  been 
extended  from  time  to  time  by  exchanges  of  diplo- 
matic notes,  implemented  by  congressional  acts 
and  appropriations.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Section  has  also  been  amplified  by 
acts  of  Congress.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  act  of  June  30,  1932,  whereby  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  United  States  Section 
of  the  International  Water  Commission  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission.  By  the  act  of 
August  19,  1935''  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  United  States  Commissioner 


to  cooperate  with  representatives  of  Mexico  in  a 
study  regarding  the  equitable  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  and  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  and  Tijuana  River,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  which  might  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Mexico 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  those  rivers. 
It  was  under  the  authority  of  this  act  that  the  data 
were  assembled  and  negotiations  with  Mexico  were 
commenced  which  led  to  the  formulation  of  the 
I^resent  treaty. 

This  act  further  authorized  the  Secretaiy  of 
State,  acting  through  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner, to  conduct  investigations  relating  to  the 
defining,  demarcation,  fencing,  or  monumentation 
of  the  land  and  water  boundaries  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  to  flood  control,  water 
I'esources,  conservation  and  utilization  of  water, 
sanitation  and  prevention  of  pollution,  channel 
rectification  and  stabilization,  and  other  related 
matters  on  the  international  boundaries;  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  fences,  monuments,  and 
other  demarcations  of  the  boundaries,  and  sewer 
systems,  water  systems,  and  electric  light,  power, 
and  gas  systems  crossing  the  international  border; 
and  to  continue  such  works  and  operations  as  were 
then  in  progress  and  authorized  by  law.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain,  on  the  Rio  Grande  below  Fort  Quit- 
man, Texas,  such  works  as  were  recommended  to 
him  as  the  result  of  such  investigations  and  which 
he  deemed  necessary  and  proper,  and  to  construct 
any  works  which  might  be  provided  for  in  a  treaty 
with  Mexico;  and  to  repair,  protect,  maintain,  or 
complete  works  then  existing  or  under  construc- 
tion, and  to  construct  any  works  designed  to  facili- 
tate compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  act 
served  the  purpose  of  more  definitely  determining 
the  scope  of  activity  of  the  United  States  Section 
and  of  crystallizing  its  functions. 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  tliis  act,  and 
jjursuant  to  exchanges  of  diplomatic  notes  with 
Mexico,  several  pi-ojects,  implemented  by  congres- 
sional acts  and  appropriations,  have  been  initi- 
ated by  the  Boundary  Commission.  Among  them 
are  the  Nogales  Flood  Control  Project,  the  Lower 
Tijuana  Valley  Sanitation  Project,  and  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Flood  Control  Project.  The  first  two 
projects  have  been  completed.    The  last,  which  is 
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desig:ned  to  aflford  flood  protection  to  the  Lo\yer 
Rio  Grande  Valley  in  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, is  in  the  process  of  completion.  Each  Section 
of  the  Commission — the  United  States  and  the 
Mexican — is  carrying  on  the  works  situated  within 
its  own  borders,  independently  of  the  other. 

By  Public  Resolution  approved  February  13, 
1935=  the  United  States  Section  was  authorized 
to  conduct  an  investigation  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  effecting  the  canalization  of  the  Rio 
Grande  from  the  Caballo  reservoir  site  in  New 
Mexico  to  the  international  diversion  dam  near 
El  Paso,  in  order  to  facilitate  Federal  control  of 
the  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  compliance  by 
the  United  States  with  its  obligations  under  the 
Water  Convention  of  1906.  As  a  feature  of  this 
project,  the  construction  of  a  diversion  dam  on 
the  Rio  Grande  just  above  El  Paso,  wholly  within 
the  United  States,  was  authorized  by  the  act  ap- 
proved August  29, 1935.^  In  order  to  regulate  and 
control  water  deliveries  to  Mexico  under  the  con- 
vention of  1906,  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  canalization  feature  of  the 
project  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  4, 1936.'' 
This  project,  consisting  of  the  canalization  of  the 
channel  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  Caballo  Dam  to 
the  American  dam,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles, 
is  nearing  completion.  The  American  dam  and 
canal  feature  of  the  project  is  completed  and  is 
now  being  maintained  by  the  United  States  Section 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  August  19, 1935. 
Tlie  United  States  Section  has  also  built  and  is 
maintaining  fences  along  the  land  boundary.  In 
connection  with  its  hydrographic  studies  along  the 
Rio  Grande  the  United  States  Section  operates 
some  50  gaging  stations,  over  a  distance  of  some 
1,500  miles  of  the  Rio  Grande  stream  system. 

Precedents  for  International  Commissions 

The  foregoing  account  presents  a  background 
of  the  Commission  and  its  jurisdiction  and  func- 
tions. The  pending  treaty  serves  merely  to  extend 
that  jurisdiction  to  embrace  general  supervision 
over  the  carrying  out  of  treaty  functions.  The 
designation  of  an  international  joint  commission 
to  administer  the  terms  of  a  treaty  is  by  no  means 
novel.  Many  precedents  exist,  some  of  them  going 
back  many  years  into  the  past.  Among  these 
precedents  might  be  mentioned  the  treaty  of  De- 
cember 24,  1915  between  Great  Britain  and  Italy 
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providing  for  a  permanent  mixed  commission  to 
give  effect  to  the  agreements  for  the  administration 
of  the  River  Juba;  the  series  of  treaties  relating 
to  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Tartaro  River,  including  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1599  between  Venice  and  Mantua,  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  and  of  an 
earlier  treaty;  the  treaties  of  May  26,  1866  and 
July  11,  1868  between  France  and  Spain  relating 
to  the  utilization  of  the  boundary  waters  of  the 
two  countries;  the  treaty  of  December  17,  1914 
between  France  and  Italy  with  regard  to  the 
utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Roya  and 
its  affluents,  and  which  likewise  provided  for  an 
international  commission  to  administer  the  agree- 
ment; and  the  treaty  of  August  11,  1927  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  relating  to  the  River  Dure, 
providing  for  an  international  commission  to 
carry  out  certain  of  its  provisions.  Two  of  the 
oldest  commissions  set  up  to  administer  the  use 
of  the  waters  of  international  streams  are  the 
Central  Commission  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  set 
up  in  1815,  and  the  European  Commission  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  which  was  set  up  in  1856. 
Finally,  there  might  be  mentioned  the  treaty  of 
January  11,  1909  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  watei's  and 
questions  arising  along  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  set  up  an  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  with  jurisdiction  to 
pass  upon  the  various  questions  arising  under  the 
treaty  and  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  various 
treaty  provisions,  including  those  relating  to  the 
use,  obstruction,  or  diversion  of  boundary  waters 
on  either  side  of  the  line.  This  latter  treaty,  it  is 
true,  is  subject  to  termination  upon  12  months' 
notice  by  either  party.  The  substantive  provisions 
of  this  treaty  and  the  pending  United  States- 
JNIexican  water  treaty,  however,  are  quite  dis- 
similar, and  there  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  of 
1909  for  the  construction  of  any  joint  works  of  a 
permanent  character,  as  is  true  of  the  present 
treaty.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  determining, 
with  finality,  the  respective  rights  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  waters  of  their  international 
streams,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  great  inter- 

'  49  Stat.  24. 
'49  Stat.  961. 
'49  Stat.  1463, 
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national  works  of  a  permanent  character  are  pro- 
vided for,  it  was  inexpedient  in  the  present  treaty 
to  provide  for  its  unilateral  termination.  This 
may  be  done  only  by  mutual  agreement. 

Jurisdiction  of  Commission  Under  Treaty 

The  specific  powers  and  functions  imposed  upon 
the  International  Boundary  Commission  in  the 
pending  treaty  must  be  considered.  It  is  im- 
jiortant,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  as 
such,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  two  component 
Sections:  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican. 
The  powei-s  of  the  Commission  can  be  conveniently 
discussed  as  falling  into  three  main  categories: 
(1)  jurisdiction  over  works;  (2)  jurisdiction  over 
the  administration  of  treaty  functions;  and  (3) 
jurisdiction  over  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
There  is  some  overlapping  of  these  functions. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Works 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  pertinent  portions 
of  certain  articles  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows : 


"The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall  ex- 
tend to  the  limitrophe  parts  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(Rio  Bravo)  and  the  Colorado  River,  to  the  land 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  works 
located  upon  their  common  boundary,  each  Section 
of  the  Commission  retaining  jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  the  works  located  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  country.  Neither  Section  shall  assume  juris- 
diction or  control  over  works  located  within  the 
limits  of  the  coimti-y  of  the  other  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  the  Government  of  the  latter. 
The  works  constructed,  acquired  or  used  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  and  located 
wholly  within  the  territorial  limits  of  either  coun- 
try, although  these  works  may  be  international  in 
character,  shall  remain,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  the  Section  of  the  Commission 
in  whose  country  the  works  may  be  situated." 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  delimit 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  re- 
spective Sections.  It  makes  plain  that,  as  between 
the  two  nations,  the  joint  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission extends  only  to  the  limitrophe  portions  of 


the  boundary  rivers,  to  the  land  boundary,  and  to 
works  located  thereon,  and  that  neither  Section  of 
tlie  Commission  has  any  jurisdiction  over  works 
situated  within  the  country  of  the  other,  even 
though  these  works  are  acquired  or  utilized  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  effect  of  this  provi- 
sion is  that  the  Mexican  Section  shall  have  no  voice 
in  the  operation  of  Davis  Dam,  Imperial  Dam,  or 
the  All-American  Canal,  even  though  these  struc- 
tures are  used  in  making  deliveries  of  water  to 
Mexico  under  the  treaty.  The  provision  has  no 
bearing  upon  internal  arrangements  with  respect 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  struc- 
tures. 

"article  1  2 

"(b)  The  United  States,  within  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  shall  construct  in  its  own  territory  and  at 
its  expense,  and  thereafter  operate  and  maintain 
at  its  expense,  the  Davis  storage  dam  and  reservoir, 
a  part  of  the  capacity  of  which  shall  be  used  to 
make  possible  the  regulation  at  the  boundary  of 
the  waters  to  be  delivered  to  Mexico  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  this  Treaty." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  obligation  here  imposed 
is  simply  that  the  United  States,  and  not  any  par- 
ticular agency  thereof,  shall  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Davis  Dam  and  reservoir,  a  part 
of  the  capacity  of  which  is  necessary  to  make  pos- 
sible the  regulation  at  the  boundary  of  the  waters 
to  be  delivered  to  Mexico.  No  specific  jurisdiction 
is  conferred  on  the  United  States  Section  of  the 
Boundary  Commission  by  virtue  of  tliis  provision. 


"The  two  Governments  shall,  through  their  I'e- 
spective  Sections  of  the  Commission,  carry  out  the 
construction  of  works  allotted  to  them.  For  this 
puqjose  the  respective  Sections  of  the  Conmiission 
may  make  use  of  any  competent  public  or  private 
agencies  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective countries." 

The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  vest  in  the  re- 
spective Sections  of  the  Commission  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction  of  the  works  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  actual  construction 
may  be  carried  on  by  any  competent  public  or  pii- 
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vate  agency.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  provision  is 
to  vest  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  in  one  central  agency,  to  which 
either  country  may  look  for  compliance  with  the 
treaty  terms.  Here  again,  control  of  internal 
arrangements  is  not  sought. 

"article  2  3 

"Each  Government  shall  retain,  through  its  own 
Section  of  the  Commission  and  within  the  limits 
and  to  the  extent  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty,^  direct  ownership,  con- 
trol and  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territory  and 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  over  all  real 
property — including  that  within  the  channel  of 
any  river — rights  of  way  and  rights  in  rem,  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  and  occupy  for  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  all  the 
works  constructed,  acquired  or  used  pursuant  to 
this  Treaty.  Furthermore,  each  Government  shall 
similarly  acquire  and  retain  in  its  own  possession 
the  titles,  control  and  jurisdiction  over  such 
works." 


I       "The  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
'    mission  shall  have,  in  addition  to  the  powers  and 
duties    otherwise    specifically    provided    in    this 
Treaty,  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

"(b)  To  construct  the  works  agreed  upon  or  to 
supervise  their  construction  and  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  works  or  to  supervise  their  opera- 
tion and  mainten-ance,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
spective domestic  laws  of  each  country.  Each  Sec- 
tion shall  have,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty,  jurisdiction 
over  the  works  constructed  exclusively  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  its  country  whenever  such  works  shall  be 
comiected  with  or  shall  directly  affect  the  execu- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty."  * 

These  two  provisions  are  the  crucial  ones  in  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
Sections  over  works  situated  within  their  respec- 
tive countries.  It  was  felt  necessary  to  have  a  cen- 
tral agency  in  which  would  be  vested  sole  respon- 
sibility, subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the  two 
Governments,  for  the  carrying  out  of  treaty  terms. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  require  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  several  Mexican  agencies  with 
respect  to  various  provisions  of  the  treaty,  even 
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though  these  agencies  should,  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
nal arrangement,  discharge  some  of  the  functions 
imposed  upon  the  Mexican  Section.  By  virtue  of 
these  provisions  the  United  States  looks  to,  and 
deals  only  with,  the  Mexican  Section.  The  Mexi- 
can Section,  in  turn,  deals  with  whatever  Mexican 
agencies  may  be  entrusted  with  various  functions 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  terms. 
Similarly,  the  Mexican  Section  has  a  right  to  deal 
only  with  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Com- 
mission and  is  not  required  to  deal  with  various 
other  agencies,  although,  as  a  matter  of  internal 
arrangement,  other  agencies  within  the  United 
States  may  directly  operate  and  maintain  some  of 
the  facilities  connected  with  the  fulfilment  of 
treaty  terms.  The  significant  words  in  article  23 
are  "within  the  limits  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty"  and,  in 
article  24,  "to  the  extent  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty." 

By  way  of  illustration,  part  of  the  capacity  of 
Davis  Dam  is  necessary  to  regulate  Mexico's  water 
at  the  boundary.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Commission  must 
build  Davis  Dam,  nor  that  it  must  exercise  juris- 
diction over  its  maintenance  and  operation. 
Neither  does  article  12(b),  quoted  above,  require 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  requirement  is  that 
the  dam  be  built  by  the  United  States  and  that 
its  operation  and  maintenance  be  such  as  to  insure 
that  releases  are  made  at  the  times  and  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  satisfy  treaty  requirements. 

RIO  GRANDE 

On  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  the  treaty  works 
which  would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  are  the  international  storage,  flood- 
control,  and  diversion  dams  and  incidental  works. 
Since  from  Fort  Quitman,  Texas,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  boundary  between 
the  two  nations,  it  is  obvious  that  these  works  are 
purely  international  in  character,  and  consequently 
they  must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inter- 
national agency. 

Certain  international  storage  dams  are  specifi- 
cally provided  for  by  the  treaty.  With  respect  to 
the  other  works,  there  is  no  absolute  obligation 
upon  the  part  of  the  two  Governments  to  con- 
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struct  any  of  them.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  these  works  in  the  first 
instance  is  to  investigate,  study,  prepare  plans, 
and  make  recommendations.  Only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Governments  can  any  of  such 
works,  including  hydroelectric  works  at  the  in- 
ternational storage  dams,  be  built. 

COLORADO  RIVER 

With  respect  to  the  Colorado  Kiver,  the  only 
works  wliich  are  specifically  enumerated  are  those 
provided  for  by  article  12  of  the  treaty.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Mexican  diversion  structure,  which 
will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission 
only  if  it  is  built  in  the  boundary  section  of  the 
river.  In  that  event  the  structure  wnll  be  built, 
operated,  and  maintained  by  the  Commission,  but 
at  the  expense  of  Mexico.  Kegardless  of  where  it 
is  located,  provision  is  made  for  the  construction  of 
such  levees,  interior  di'ainage  facilities,  and  other 
works  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  lands  within 
the  United  States  against  damage  from  such  floods 
and  seepage  as  might  result  from  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  this  diversion  struc- 
ture. These  works  are  to  be  constructed,  operated, 
and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  Mexico  by 
the  respective  Sections  of  the  Commission  or 
under  their  supervision,  each  within  the  territory 
of  its  own  country.  The  United  States  agrees  to 
build  the  Davis  storage  dam  and  reservoir  within 
its  own  territory.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Com- 
mission is  to  have  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over 
the  construction,  maintenance,  or  operation  of  this 
structure.  Congress  had  already  authorized  the 
building  of  this  dam  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
prior  to  the  negotiation  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
work  had  actually  started  before  the  necessity  of 
the  war  program  required  its  suspension.  The 
United  States  further  agrees  to  construct,  or  ac- 
quire, in  its  own  territory  the  works  necessary  to 
convey  water  to  the  Mexican  diversion  points  on 
the  international  land  boundaries,  including  (1) 
the  canal  and  other  woi'ks  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  Pilot  Knob  Wasteway  to  the  international 
boundary;  (2)  if  requested  by  Mexico,  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Mexican  main  diversion  structure  with 
the  Mexican  canal  system  at  the  international 
boundary  near  San  Luis,  Sonora.  These  works  are 
to  be  constructed,  or  acquired,  and  operated  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  Mexico.  Here  again 
neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Mexican  Section 


has  any  jurisdiction  over  their  construction,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
stream-gaging  stations  and  water-measuring  de- 
vices in  the  limitrophe  section  of  the  river  and  on 
all  facilities  used  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  Mexi- 
co. The  Commission,  however,  has  jurisdiction 
over  only  those  situated  in  the  limitrophe  section  of 
the  river.  Article  13  of  the  treaty  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  investigate  and  prepare  plans  for 
flood  control  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River  between 
Imperial  Dam  and  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  the 
two  Governments  agree  to  construct  only  such 
works  as  they  may  specifically  approve. 

The  works  enumerated  are  all  the  works  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty  with  respect  to  the  Colo- 
rado River.  No  others  can  be  constructed  by  the 
Commission  or  by  the  United  States  Section  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

TUTTANA  RI\-ER 

With  respect  to  the  Tijuana  River,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  is  limited  to  investigating 
and  submitting  to  the  two  Governments  for  their 
approval  recommendations  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  Tijuana  River  system,  plans  for 
storage  and  flood  control,  estimates  of  costs,  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
works  or  the  costs  thereof  should  be  prorated  be- 
tween the  two  Governments.  The  two  Govern- 
ments assume  no  obligation  other  than  to  construct 
such  works  and  to  carry  out  such  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  as  they  may  mu- 
tually approve. 

Jurisdiction  of  Commission  Over  Administration 
Of  Treaty  Functions 

With  respect  to  the  administration  of  treaty 
functions,  general  supervision  is  confined  to  the 
International  Boundary  Commission.  This  was 
likewise  true  with  respect  to  the  convention  of 
March  1,  1889,  the  convention  of  March  20,  1905 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  bancos  from  the 
effects  of  the  treaty  of  1884,  and  the  convention  of 
February  1, 1933  providing  for  the  rectification  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  the  El  Paso  -  Juarez  Valley. 
Its  jurisdiction  is  confined  by  article  2  of  the  treaty 
to  the  land  and  water  boundaries  and  to  works 
thereon.  By  paragraph  (c)  of  article  24,  the  Com- 
mission is  given  jurisdiction 
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"to  exercise  and  discharge  tlie  specific  powers  and 
duties  entrusted  to  the  Commission  by  this  and 
other  treaties  and  agreements  in  force  between  the 
two  countries,  and  to  carry  into  execution  and  pre- 
vent the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  those  treaties 
and  agreements". 

Its  jurisdiction,  then,  is  limited  to  the  discharge 
of  the  functions  specifically  provided  for  by  treaty 
or  by  other  agreement.  These  functions,  as  far  as 
the  jomt  Conmiission  is  concerned,  are  confined  to 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
purely  international  works,  which  have  already 
been  discussed,  and  to  matters  of  international  im- 
port arising  on  the  land  and  water  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  over  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
Paragraph  (d)  of  article  24  vests  in  the  Com- 
mission power 

"to  settle  all  differences  that  may  arise  between  the 
two  Governments  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion or  api^lication  of  this  Treaty,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  two  Governments.  In  any  case 
in  which  the  Commissioners  do  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment, they  shall  so  inform  their  respective  govern- 
ments reporting  their  respective  opinions  and 
the  grounds  therefor  and  the  points  upon  which 
they  differ,  for  discussion  and  adjustment  of  the 
difference  through  diplomatic  channels  and  for 
application  where  proper  of  the  general  or  special 
agreements  which  the  two  Governments  have 
concluded  for  the  settlement  of  controversies." 

Since  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  in  this  re- 
spect are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, the  Commission  in  effect  acts  only  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

Approval  or  Veto  Power  of  Governments 
It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  all  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Commission,  whether  they  pertain 
to  works,  or  to  the  administration  of  treaty  provi- 
sions, or  to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  two  Governments.  In  many 
cases  specific  approval  is  required.  In  all  other 
cases  a  veto  power  is  reserved  in  each  of  the  two 
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Governments  by  virtue  of  article  25,  which  pro- 
vides in  part  that — 

"except  where  the  specific  approval  of  the  two 
Governments  is  requii'ed  by  any  provision  of  this 
Treaty,  if  one  of  the  Governments  fails  to  com- 
municate to  the  Commission  its  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  a  decision  of  the  Commission  within 
thirty  days  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  Minute 
in  which  it  shall  have  been  pronounced,  the  Minute 
in  question  and  the  decisions  which  it  contains 
shall  be  considered  to  be  approved  by  that  Govern- 
ment. The  Commissioners,  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  shall  execute  the 
decisions  of  the  Commission  that  are  approved 
by  both  Governments. 

"If  either  Government  disapproves  a  decision 
of  the  Commission  the  two  Governments  shall  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  if  an  agreement 
regarding  such  matter  is  reached  between  the  two 
Governments,  the  agreement  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  take  such 
further  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  agreement." 

Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  is  applicable  also 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  of  course,  at- 
taches only  to  the  purely  international  works  and 
to  the  joint  administration  of  treaty  functions. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  Commission  attaches  to  tlie  United  States 
portion  of  the  international  works,  to  works  in 
this  country  to  be  used  exclusively  or  primarily 
for  the  performance  of  treaty  functions,  and  to 
general  administration  of  the  United  States  ob- 
ligations and  the  protection  of  its  rights  under 
the  treaty.  If  this  was  not  made  plain  by  the 
treaty  itself,  it  is  now  made  entirely  clear  by  the 
provisions  of  the  protocol,  which  will  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  treaty,  if  and  when  both  are 
ratified.  The  protocol  refers  primarily  to  juris- 
diction over  works  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
To  the  extent  that  works  situated  in  this  country 
are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  performance 
of  treaty  functions,  they  will  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Section.     The  same 
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is  true  as  to  those  works  along  the  boundary  used 
primarily  for  this  purpose.  The  works  that  are 
to  be  used  only  partly  for  the  discharge  of  treaty 
functions  will  be  left  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  agency  which  now  or  hereafter  may 
be  vested  by  domestic  law  with  such  jurisdiction 
and  control.  The  Commission,  as  such,  has  no  con- 
trol over  any  works  situated  within  this  country. 
Most  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  constructed  are 
specifically  enumerated  in  the  treaty.  Those  which 
are  not  specifically  enumerated,  but  which  are  to 
await  further  investigation  and  study,  are  nar- 
rowly circumscribed.  Those  on  the  Rio  Grande 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  main  stream. 
No  works  other  than  stream-gaging  stations  on 
the  United  States  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande 
are  provided  for.  On  the  Colorado  River  the  only 
works  the  construction  of  which  is  not  specifically 
provided  for  by  the  treaty  but  which  may  be  built 
under  its  terms  are  flood-control  works  below  Im- 
perial Dam.  AVith  respect  to  all  the  works  which 
are  left  to  future  determination  there  is,  of  course, 
the  necessity  for  the  joint  api^roval  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments and  the  necessity  for  congressional  ap- 
propriations.   A  few  illustrations  will  be  helpful: 

EIO  GRANDE 

On  the  Rio  Grande,  as  has  been  said,  the  only 
works  which  are  contemplated  immediately  are 
the  international  storage  and  flood-control  dams, 
which  must  necessarily  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission.  Diversion  dams  and  other 
ancillary  worlcs,  and  works  of  flood  control  and 
river  rectification  are  left  for  future  determina- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  they  may  be  built  in  the 
future,  the  international  works  of  this  character 
would  likewise  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission.  The  only  works,  then,  which  appar- 
ently come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Section  alone  are  the  gaging  stations  near 
the  moutlis  of  the  tributaries,  necessary  to  measure 
the  United  States  contributions  to  the  main  stream. 
Many  of  these  gaging  stations  are  presently  being 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  United  States 
Section. 

COLORADO  RI\T:R 

With  respect  to  the  Colorado  River,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  Section  is  confined 
to  those  works  situated  along  the  boundary  and 
to  those  which  are  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 


fulfilment  of  treaty  provisions,  such  as  flood  con- 
trol and  other  protective  works  provided  for  by 
the  treat}-;  the  canal,  and  other  works  necessary 
to  convey  water  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Pilot 
Knob  Wasteway  to  the  international  boundary; 
the  canal  connecting  the  Mexican  main  diversion 
structure  with  the  Mexican  system  of  canals  on  the 
international  land  boundary  near  San  Luis,  So- 
nora,  if  such  a  canal  is  built  under  tlie  provisions  of 
the  treaty;  and  the  gaging  stations  necessary  to 
measure  the  water  deliveries  to  Mexico  at  any 
point  on  the  boundary. 

Since  Davis  Dam,  Imperial  Dam,  and  the  Im- 
perial Dam -Pilot  Knob  Reach  of  the  All- 
American  Canal  are  to  be  used  only  partly  for  the 
delivery  of  Mexican  waters,  these  will  presumably 
be  left  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Jurisdiction  of  United  States  Section  Over  Admin- 
istration of  Treaty  Functions 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Section, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Commission, 
over  the  administration  of  treaty  functions  is  very 
limited.  The  United  States  Section  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  performing  the 
treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
and  also  in  seeing  that  Mexico's  obligations  to  the 
United  States  are  carried  out.  The  underlying 
idea  is  that  all  treaty  functions  should  be  cen- 
tralized in  an  international  agency  and  that  the 
functions  to  be  performed  by  interior  agencies,  to 
the  extent  that  they  bear  upon  the  performance 
of  international  functions,  should  be  correlated 
and  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  respective 
national  Section. 

RIO  GRANDE 

On  the  Rio  Grande,  for  instance,  the  principal 
duties  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  build,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  international  works  on  the 
boundary  portion  of  the  river  and  to  keep  ac- 
count of  the  waters  allocated  to  each  country. 
The  duty  of  the  United  States  Section  will  be  to 
measure  inflows  into  the  main  stream  from  the 
United  States  tributaries,  so  that  the  United  States 
will  receive  credit  therefor,  and  to  measure  certain 
diversions  and  uses  which  are  chargeable  against 
the  United  States  allocations.     With  respect  to  the 
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use  within  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
waters,  neither  the  Commission  nor  the  United 
States  Section  has  any  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 

Pi-esent  existing  diversions  in  both  countries  are 
fully  protected  by  the  treaty.  With  i-espect  to 
those  which  may  be  made  in  the  future,  the  sole 
province  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  is  to 
determine  that  at  the  times  and  places  where  the 
diversions  are  proposed  there  is  sufficient  water 
within  the  allocated  share  of  the  United  States  to 
satisfy  the  proposed  use.  Aside  from  this  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  State  authorities,  under  State 
laws,  to  determine  the  disposition  of  the  waters. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  treaty  does  not  guaran- 
tee any  contribution  from  the  tributaries  of  the 
Rio  Grande  within  the  United  States.  It  therefore 
makes  no  difference  in  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
whether  these  waters  are  utilized  along  the  tribu- 
taries themselves  or  on  lands  in  Texas  bordering 
on  the  main  stream  below  the  tributaries.  This 
is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  decision  of  the  duly 
constituted  State  authorities  under  the  provisions 
of  State  law.  If  and  when  hydroelectric  power 
should  be  generated  at  the  international  dams,  by 
agreement  between  the  two  countries,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  share  of  the  power  so 
generated  is  a  matter  for  congi-essional  determina- 
tion.  Article  19  i^rovides : 

"The  two  Governments  shall  conclude  such  spe- 
cial agreements  as  may  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  generation,  development  and  disposition  of 
electric  power  at  international  plants,  including 
the  necessary  provisions  for  the  export  of  electric 
current." 

Under  this  provision  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
protocol,  the  disposition  of  the  power  belonging 
to  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  hands  of  such 
agency  as  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  vested  with 
such  authority  by  act  of  Congress. 

COLORADO  RI^-ER 

With  respect  to  the  Colorado,  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Section  will  extend  to  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  fulfilment  of  treaty 
obligations  and  to  supervise  water  deliveries  to 
Mexico.  For  this  latter  purpose  its  duty  will 
simply  be  to  communicate  the  Mexican  schedules 
of  delivery  to  the  operators  of  Davis  Dam,  Im- 


perial Dam,  and  the  All-American  Canal,  in  order 
that  releases  may  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  possible  the  regulation  at  the  boundary 
of  the  waters  delivered  to  Mexico.  It  will  also 
have  the  duty  of  measuring  the  water  delivered 
to  Mexico  at  all  points  of  delivery. 

Conclusioii 

Briefly,  then,  the  treaty  equitably  apportions 
the  waters  of  the  three  international  streams.  It 
makes  provision  for  the  construction  or  utilization 
of  such  works  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  division 
effective  and  to  permit  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical use  of  the  waters.  It  vests  in  an  already 
existing  and  experienced  international  agency  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  carrying  out  of  treaty 
provisions,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the 
two  Governments.  The  United  States  Section  acts 
as  the  United  States  representative  in  the  discharge 
of  functions  imposed  upon  the  United  States  and 
in  the  protection  of  United  States  rights  under  the 
treaty,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Government  and,  where  expenditures  of  funds  are 
involved,  to  congressional  appropriations.  In  ef- 
fect, it  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  through  which  mat- 
ters involving  treaty  rights,  obligations,  and  func- 
tions are  cleared,  without  encroaching  in  any  way 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  any  interior  agency.  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local. 


International  Wheat  Council 

DESIGANATION     OF     CHAIRMAN     OF     AMERICAN 
DELEGATION 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Appleby,  who  has  been 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  American  Delega- 
tion to  the  International  Wlieat  Council,  recently 
resigned  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and  President 
Roosevelt  has  approved  the  designation  of  Mr. 
Leslie  A.  Wlieeler,  Director  of  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  chairman  of  this  Government's  Dele- 
gation to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Appleby.  Mr. 
"Wlieeler  has  been  a  member  of  the  American 
Delegation  to  the  Council  since  it  was  set  up  in 
1942.^ 


Bulletin  of  Nov.  5,  1&44,  p.  536. 
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Trade  Controls  Today  in  the  Middle  East 


By  FREDERICK  WINANT  ' 


I  WISH  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  that  today 
we  might  talk  in  the  past  tense  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  Such  is  not  our  good  fortune,  although 
we  shall  be  forever  in  debt  to  our  fighting  forces 
for  their  magnificent  accomplisliments  on  land, 
at  sea,  and  in  the  air.  The  war  in  Europe  con- 
tinues— with  the  certainty  of  Allied  victory  but 
without  an  assurance  of  how  long  it  will  be  until 
Diir  prayers  are  granted. 

In  considering  and  planning  civilian  supplies, 
we  cannot  igiiore  the  grim  factor  of  a  continuing 
and  devastating  war.  In  this  total  war,  civilian 
supplies  are  contingent  upon  military  supplies — 
even  in  an  area  from  which  military  operations 
have  receded.  For  these  reasons,  we  must  weigh 
carefully  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  civilian 
supplies  for  the  Middle  East  at  this  stage  of 
affairs. 

For  some  three  months  we  and  the  British  have 
been  working  on  a  scheme  for  the  orderly  relaxa- 
tion of  Middle  East  Supply  Center  controls.  By 
way  of  parenthesis,  I  should  add  that  when  we 
started  these  considerations  the  future  appeared 
brighter  than  it  appears  today.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  the  past  few  montlis,  James  M.  Landis, 
Director  of  American  Economic  Operations  in  the 
Middle  East,  with  the  personal  rank  of  Minister, 
has  concentrated  to  a  large  degree  on  the  problem 
of  relaxations.  He  has  worked  closely  with  officials 
concerned  in  our  Government  and  with  corre- 
sponding British  officials  in  both  London  and 
Cairo.  The  subject  of  relaxation  of  Middle  East 
Supply  Center  controls  also  received  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Special  Economic  INIission  to  the 
Middle  East  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ambas- 
sador William  S.  Culbertson. 

From  these  combined  efforts,  a  plan  has  evolved 
which  was  put  into  effect  on  January  1, 19-±5 — this, 
in  spite  of  the  change  in  certain  timetables  because 
of  the  continuance  of  the  European  war. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  change  being 
made  is  that  for  a  wide  range  of  items  Middle  East 
Supply  Center  control  over  imports  will  cease.  It 
will  be  for  the  Middle  Eastern  countries  to  make 


'  Mr.  Winant  is  an  Adviser  in  the  War  Areas  Economic 
Division,  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


their  own  arrangements  with  exporting  countries 
for  supply  of  these  goods,  subject  only  to  limita- 
tions described  below. 

The  shipping  situation  remains  so  acute  as  to 
limit  total  tonnage  which  can  be  allocated  to  meet 
Middle  East  requirements.  Further,  a  number  of 
commodities  are  still  in  very  short  supply  through- 
out the  world,  and  in  respect  to  these  commodities 
the  Middle  East  Supply  Center  will  continue  to 
exercise  its  function  of  insuring  that  essential  re- 
quirements of  Middle  East  territories  are  ade- 
quately and  equitably  met. 

It  has  been  decided,  therefore  : 

(a)  that  Middle  East  requirements  of  commodi- 
ties, such  as  cereals,  fertilizers,  and  tea,  the  move- 
ment of  which  makes  heavy  demands  on  shipping, 
will  continue  to  be  estimated  and  sponsored  by  the 
Middle  East  Supply  Center; 

(b)  that  ijuport  licenses  for  a  comparatively 
short  list  of  commodities  and  products  in  world 
short  supply,  such  as  trucks,  tires,  and  textiles,  will 
continue  to  require  Middle  East  Supply  Center  ap- 
proval, which,  where  possible,  will  be  delegated  to 
local  Middle  East  Supply  Center  representatives; 

(c)  that  for  all  other  items  Middle  East  Supply 
Center  control  will  be  withdrawn.  There  will  still 
be,  however,  certain  limitations  on  inicont rolled 
imports  of  supplies  in  this  group.  For  example, 
certain  exporting  countries  overseas  may  maintain 
export  controls,  and  in  addition,  exchange-control 
regulations  may  be  a  limiting  factor.  Finally,  as 
indicated  above,  the  shipping  situation  will  impose 
a  toiniage  ceiling  on  the  amount  of  goods  in  this 
group  which  can  be  imported.  It  will  therefore  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  governments  of  Middle 
Eastern  territories  to  decide  what  is  to  be  imported 
and  to  insure  that  tonnage  and  supplies  available 
are  used  to  the  best  advantage  and  to  meet  essential 
needs. 

The  new  plan  is  the  first  step  in  the  gradual 
freeing  of  trade  from  wartime  restrictions.  As 
the  supply  and  shipping  situation  eases.  Middle 
East  Supply  Center  control  will  be  pi-ogressively 
withdrawn. 

In  giving  thus  the  broad  outline  of  the  new  plan, 
I  believe  I  should  add  some  caution  as  to  the  im- 
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mediate  effect  on  supplies.  It  is  not  expected  that 
the  new  plan  will  mean  any  radical  change ;  rather 
the  new  plan  should  be  accepted  as  providing  a 
system  for  the  progressive  freeing  of  restrictions 
toward  a  better  supply  position  and  a  more  speedy 
service. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  increasing  quickly  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  goods  for  Middle  East  con- 
sumption lie  with  shipping,  certain  supplies,  and 
tlie  dollar  exchange. 

In  the  matter  of  shipping,  it  is  not  reasonable 
in  view  of  increasing  war  demands  to  expect  addi- 
tional tonnage.  What  we  can  anticipate,  however, 
is  a  continued  better  utilization  of  the  shipping 
space  allocated  for  civilian  cargoes,  as  has  occurred 
in  recent  months.  Of  course,  the  shipping  position 
for  civilian  cargoes  will  remain  dependent  upon 
the  shipping  position  for  military  cargoes.  War 
demands  will  continue  to  receive  first  priority. 

The  shortage  of  certain  commodities  needs  no 
amplification  at  this  point. 

In  regard  to  dollar  exchange,  there  is  little  that 
can  be  i:)redicted  at  the  moment.  The  problem  is 
not  confined  to  the  Middle  East ;  it  is  a  global  prob- 
lem. Just  what  will  be  worked  out  for  the  Middle 
East  is  difficult  to  foretell.  You  may  be  sure  that 
we  shall  stay  as  close  to  this  problem  as  such  a 
situation  permits. 

In  going  ahead  with  the  new  plan  at  a  time 
when  it  appears  that  the  European  war  will  last 
longer,  perhaps  much  longer,  than  previously  esti- 
mated, I  believe  we  shall  be  taking  some  risks, 
but  I  feel  that  the  risks  are  worth  taking  in  order 
to  start  a  trend  away  from  war  controls  and  a 
return  to  normal  commercial  transactions.  Any 
such  change  whenever  inaugurated  will  mean  mov- 
ing from  a  known  operation  to  an  operation  in- 
volving certain  unknown  elements.  Progress  can- 
not be  made  without  incurring  some  risks. 

I  believe  that  I  could  be  accused  of  shortsight- 
edness or  perhaps  of  evading  an  issue  if  I  were 
to  confide  my  remarks  to  the  present  only.  We  all 
must  look  to  the  future  and  we  all  must  try  to 
make  something  of  the  future. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the 
Culbertson  Mission  in  the  Middle  East  during  its 
study  of  existing  wartime  controls.  The  purpose 
of  the  Mission,  as  you  probably  know,  was  to  re- 
view on  the  ground  the  problems  involved  in  re- 
turning trade  to  normal  channels  as  rapidly  as 
wartime  conditions  permit  and  to  recommend  pro- 


cedures which  would  insure  the  fullest  possible 
participation  of  private  business  in  such  govei'n- 
ment  transactions  as  may  be  required  in  view  of 
wartime  exigencies. 

In  the  study  of  this  problem  in  those  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Mission,  the  relation  of  exports  and  imports 
naturally  came  to  the  fore.  I  believe  all  the  mem- 
bers were  struck  by  the  great  pent-up  demand  for 
goods  of  all  sorts.  The  members  were  also  atten- 
tive to  the  prospects  of  the  long-range  require- 
ments of  the  area  for  certain  products  of  American 
manufacture.  As  background,  they  reviewed  the 
pre-war  status  of  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East.  From  these  studies  it 
was  felt  that  the  immediate  prospect  of  large 
trade  should  not  be  confused  with  the  long-range 
prospect;  neither  should  the  future  be  appraised 
inflexibly  in  terms  of  the  past.  In  other  words, 
the  opinion  reached  was  that  trade  with  the  Middle 
East  would  be  greater  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  The  degree  of  increase  in  our  exports  gen- 
erally will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  accept  for- 
eign products  as  imports.  We  must  remember 
that  exports  and  imports  are  partners  in  world 
trade  and  that  the  success  of  one  partner  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  success  of  the  other  partner. 

I  should  like  to  mention  another  matter  and  that 
is  the  role  of  the  United  States,  as  I  see  it,  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  Middle  East  economics. 


Discussions  Between  the  United 

States  and  the  United  Kingdom 

on  War  Crimes 

[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  at  present, 
as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  in 
regular  consultation  on  the  subject  of  war 
crimes  and  war  criminals.  Neither  Gov- 
ernment has  yet  communicated  to  the  other 
or  to  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission its  final  views  on  the  recent  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Commission. 
Both  Governments  hope  to  do  this  in  the 
near  future  as  soon  as  the  present  discus- 
sions between  them  have  been  concluded. 
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During  the  war  we  found  it  desirable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  economic  plans  of  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  We  did  this  for 
the  better  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
In  so  performing  a  war  function,  we  have  gained 
a  better  insight  into  the  problems  of  the  area  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  individual  countries  which  go 
to  make  up  that  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  peo- 
ple and  officials  of  the  several  countries  have 
learned  more  about  American  products  and  Amer- 
ican ways.  In  short,  we  have  developed  a  better 
and  more  realistic  Understanding  with  that  part 
of  the  world. 

For  myself,  and  I  speak  personally,  I  hope 
strongly  that  we  shall  continue  our  interests  in 
the  broad  economic  life  of  the  Middle  East.  I 
have  in  mind  certain  functions  performed  througli 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Middle  East  Supply 
Center  during  the  war  period,  such  as  agricultural 
improvement,  public  health  as  evolved  from  the 
handling  of  medical  supplies,  and  statistical  and 
research  undertakings  which  have  registered  bene- 
ficial effects- 
Assistance  of  this  kind  in  a  form  which  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  people  concerned  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  excellent  reputation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East  in  matters  of 
general  public  welfare.  The  high  cultural  stand- 
ard of  the  American  University  at  Beirut  and 
other  universities  and  educational  centers  of  simi- 
lar origin  and  sponsorship;  the  human  appeal  of 
the  hospitals  and  public-health  units  so  wisely 
administered  without  religious  prejudice;  the 
technical  ability  of  graduates  returning  from  agri- 
cultural colleges  in  the  United  Stafes;  the  world 
renown  accruing  from  the  discoveries  of  our 
archeologists — all  these  benefits  have  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Middle  Eastern  au- 
thorities will  look  to  the  United  States  for  assist- 
ance in  those  fields  where  for  generations  our 
educators,  mi.ssionaries,  scientists,  and  technicians 
have  made  so  large  a  voluntary  contribution. 
There  is  little  question  that  Americans  will  be 
wanted  as  advisers  on  problems  of  agriculture, 
sanitation,  disease,  nutrition,  and  rural  education. 
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They  will  also  be  wanted  in  other  technical  fields, 
such  as  motor  transport  and  communications. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  sound  foreign  policy 
and  in  the  public  interest  for  the  United  States 
Government  to  prepare  for  these  anticipated  re- 
quests with  a  broad-gage  program  for  providing 
competent  technicians  at  a  reasonable  cost.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  continued  association  of  this  nature  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  will  help  in  making  something  of  the 
future. 


Radio  Programs  To  Be 
Sponsored  by  the  Department 
Of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

The  Department  of  State  will  sponsor  the  first 
six  in  a  series  of  programs  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject "America's  Foreign  Policy",  to  be  broadcast 
over  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  consecutive  Saturdays  at  7  p.m., 
E.AV.T.,  beginning  February  24. 

The  theme  of  the  Department's  programs  will  be 
"Building  the  Peace".  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  it  is  expected,  will  participate  in 
the  opening  program.  Participating  in  subsequent 
programs  will  be  Under  Secretary  Joseph  C.  Grew 
and  Assistant  Secretaries  Dean  Acheson,  William 
L.  Clayton,  Nelson  A.  Eockefeller,  James  C.  Dunn, 
Julius  C.  Holmes,  and  Archibald  MacLeish.  Mr. 
MacLeish  will  act  as  chairman  for  the  six  broad- 
casts. 

The  broadcasts  will  undertake  first  to  study  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  Subsequently  the 
series  will  turn  to  foreign  economic  policy,  policy 
toward  liberated  areas  and  enemy  countries,  and 
Latin  American  relations.  Questions  from  quali- 
fied experts  and  the  radio  audience  will  be  invited. 

Specific  participants  in  the  individual  broad- 
casts will  be  announced  later. 

This  will  be  the  second  time  that  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State  have  appeared  on  the  air  to 
interpret  the  Department's  organization  and  its 
actual  work  in  promoting  international  coopera- 
tion and  security.  A  series  of  four  broadcasts  en- 
titled "The  Department  of  State  Speaks",  was 
presented  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
during  January  1944, 
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Armistice  Terms  for  Hungary 


[Released  to  the  press  January  21] 

The  terms  of  the  Hungarian  armistice  agree- 
ment wliich  has  been  signed  in  Moscow  follow :  ^ 
Agreejient  Coxcerxing  ax  Arjiistice  Betweex 
THE  UxiON  OF  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  One  Hand  and  Hungary  on 
the  Other 

The  Provisional  National  Government  of  Hun- 
gary, recognizing  tlie  fact  of  the  defeat  of  Hun- 
gary in  the  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  other  United  Nations,  accepts  the  armistice 
terms  presented  by  tlie  Governments  of  the  above- 
mentioned  three  powers,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
United  Nations  which  are  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Hungary. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  representative 
of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  Marshal 
of  the  Soviet  Union  K.  E.  Voroshilov,  duly  au- 
thorized thereto  by  the  Governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Na- 
tions which  are  at  war  witli  Hungary,  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  representatives  of  the  Provisional 
National  Government  of  Hungary,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Janos  Gyongyosi,  Colonel 
General  Janos  Voros,  and  State  Secretary  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Ministers,  Mr.  Istvan  Balogh,  on  the 
other,  holding  proper  full  powers,  have  signed  the 
following  conditions: 

Article  I.  (A)  Hungary  has  withdrawn  from 
the  war  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  other  United 
Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  has  severed  all 
relations  with  Germany  and  has  declared  war 
on  Germany. 

(B)  The  Government  of  Hungary  undertakes 
to  disarm  the  German  armed  forces  in  Hungary 
and  to  hand  them  over  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  also  undertakes  to 
intern  nationals  of  Germany. 

(C)  The  Government  of  Hungary  undertakes  to 
maintain  and  make  available  such  land,  sea  and 
air  forces  as  may  be  specified  for  service  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 


mand. In  this  connection  Hungary  will  provide 
not  less  than  eight  infantry  divisions  with  corps 
troops.  These  forces  must  not  be  used  on  Allied 
territory  except  witli  the  prior  consent  of  the  Allied 
Government  concerned. 

(D)  On  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  against 
Germany,  the  Hungarian  armed  forces  must  be  de- 
mobilized and  put  on  a  peace  footing  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission. 
(See  Annex  to  Article  I.) 

Article  II.  Hungary  has  accepted  the  obliga- 
tion to  evacuate  all  Hungarian  troops  and  officials 
from  the  territory  of  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia 
and  Rumania  occupied  by  her  within  the  limits  of 
tlie  frontiers  of  Hungary  existing  on  December  31, 
1937,  and  also  to  repeal  all  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  relating  to  the  annexation  or  in- 
corporation into  Hungary  of  Czechoslovak,  Yugo- 
slav and  Rumanian  territory. 

Article  III.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  will  ensure  to  the  Soviet  and 
other  Allied  forces  facilities  for  the  free  movement 
on  Hungarian  territory  in  any  direction  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  the 
military  situation  requires  this,  the  Government 
and  High  Command  of  Hungary  giving  such  move- 
ment every  possible  assistance  with  their  own 
means  of  communication  and  at  their  own  expense 
on  land,  on  the  water  and  in  the  air.  (See  Annex 
<o  Article  III.) 

Article  IV.  The  Government  of  Hungary  will 
immediately  release  all  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and 
internees.  Pending  further  instructions  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary  will  at  its  own  expense  pro- 
vide all  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  internees,  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees,  including  nationals  of 
Czealioslovakia  and  Yugoslavia,  with  adequate 
food,  clothing,  medical  services,  and  sanitary  and 
hygienic  requirements,  and  also  with  means  of 
transportation  for  the  return  of  any  such  persons 
to  their  own  country. 

Article  V.  The  Government  of  Hungary  will 
immediately  release,  regardless  of  citizenship  and 
nationality,  all  persons  held  in  confinement  in 


'  Telegraphic  text.  For  armistice  terms  for  Rumania, 
see  RfiXETiN  of  Sept.  17,  1944,  p.  289,  and  for  Bulgaria, 
Oct.  29, 1944,  p.  492, 
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connection  with  their  activities  in  favor  of  the 
United  Nations  or  because  of  their  sympathies 
with  the  United  Nations'  cause  or  for  racial  or 
religious  reasons,  and  will  repeal  all  discrimina- 
tory legislation  and  disabilities  arising  therefrom. 
The  Government  of  Hungary  will  take  all  the 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  that  all  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees  within  the  limits  of  Hungarian 
territory,  including  Jews  and  stateless  persons, 
are  accorded  at  least  the  same  measure  of  protec- 
tion and  security  as  its  own  nationals. 

Article  VI.  The  Government  of  Hungary  un- 
dertakes to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  and  to  the  other 
United  Nations,  by  the  dates  specified  by  the  Al- 
lied Control  Commission,  and  in  complete  good 
order,  all  valuables  and  materials  removed  during 
the  war  to  Hungary  from  the  United  Nations' 
territory  and  belonging  to  state,  public  or  coopera- 
tive organizations,  enterprises,  institutions  or 
individual  citizens,  such  as  factory  and  works 
equipment,  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  tractors, 
motor  vehicles,  historic  monuments,  museum 
treasures  and  any  other  property. 

Article  VII.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  undertake  to  hand  over  ae 
booty  into  the  hands  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command  all  German  war  material  located  on 
Hungarian  territory  including  vessels  of  the  fleet 
of  Germany. 

Article  VlII.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  undertake  not  to  permit,  with- 
out the  authorization  of  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission, the  export  or  expropriation  of  any  form 
of  property  (including  valuables  and  currency) 
belonging  to  Germany  or  her  nationals  or  to  per- 
sons resident  in  German  territory  or  in  teii-itories 
occupied  by  Germany.  They  will  safeguard  such 
property  in  the  maimer  siiccified  by  tlie  Allied 
Control  Commission. 

Article  IX.  The  Government  and  High  Com- 
mand of  Hungary  undertake  to  hand  over  to  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  all  vessels  belong- 
ing to  or  having  belonged  to  the  United  Nations 
wiiich  are  located  in  Hungarian  Danubian  ports, 
no  matter  at  whose  disposal  these  vessels  may  be, 
for  use  during  the  period  of  the  war  against  Ger- 
many by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  Allies,  these  vessels 
subsequently  to  be  returned  to  their  owners. 


The  Government  of  Hungary  will  bear  the  full 
material  responsibility  for  any  damage  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  property  until  the  mo- 
ment of  its  transfer  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command. 

Article  X.  Hungarian  merchant  vessels, 
wiiether  in  Hungarian  or  foreign  waters,  shall  be 
subject  to  tlie  oi^erational  control  of  the  Allied 
(Soviet)  High  Command  for  use  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  Allies. 

Article  XL  The  Government  of  Hungary  will 
make  regular  payments  in  Hungarian  currency 
and  provide  commodities  (fuel,  foodstuffs,  et 
cetera),  facilities  and  services  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  for  the 
fulfillment  of  its  functions  as  well  as  for  the  needs 
of  missions  and  representatives  of  the  Allied  states 
connected  with  the  Allied  Control  Commission. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  will  also  assure,  in 
the  case  of  need,  the  use  and  regulation  of  the 
work  of  industrial  and  transport  enterprises, 
means  of  communication,  power  stations,  enter- 
prises and  installations  of  public  utility,  stores  of 
fuel  and  other  material  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions issued  duruig  the  armistice  by  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  or  the  Allied 
Control  Commission.    (See  Annex  to  Article  XI.) 

Article  XII.  Losses  caused  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  by  military  opera- 
tions and  by  the  occupation  by  Hungary  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  these  states  will  be  made  good  by  Hun- 
gary to  the  Soviet  LTnion,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia,  but  taking  into  consideration  that 
Hungary  has  not  only  withdrawn  from  the  war 
against  the  United  Nations  but  has  declared  war 
against  Germany,  the  parties  agree  that  compen- 
sation for  the  indicated  losses  will  be  made  by 
Hungary  not  in  full  but  only  in  part;  namely, 
to  the  amount  of  300,000,000  American  dollars 
payable  over  six  years  in  commodities  (machine 
ecjuipment,  river  craft,  grain,  livestock,  et  cetera), 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  amount 
to  200,000,000  American  dollars  and  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  to  amount 
to  100,000.000  American  dollars. 

Compensation  will  be  paid  by  Hungary  for  los.s 
and  damage  caused  by  the  war  to  other  Allied 
states  and  their  nationals,  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  be  fixed  at  a  later  date.  (See  Annex 
to  Article  XIL) 
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Article  XIII.  The  Government  of  Hungary 
undertakes  to  restore  all  legal  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  Nations  and  their  nationals  on  Hun- 
garian territory  as  they  existed  before  the  ^var  and 
also  to  return  their  property  in  complete  good 
order. 

Article  XIV.  Hungary  will  cooperate  in  the 
apprehension  and  trial,  as  well  as  the  surrender 
to  the  Governments  concerned,  of  persons  accused 
of  war  crimes. 

Article  XV.  The  Government  of  Hungary  un- 
dertakes to  dissolve  immediately  all  pro-Hitler  or 
other  fascist  political,  military,  para-military  and 
other  organizations  on  Hungarian  territory  con- 
ducting propaganda  hostile  to  the  United  Nations 
and  not  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  such  organiza- 
tions in  the  future. 

Article  XVI.  The  publication,  introduction 
and  distribution  in  Hungary  of  jjeriodical  or  non- 
periodical  literature,  the  presentation  of  theatrical 
performances  or  films,  the  operation  of  wireless 
stations,  post,  telegraph  and  telephone  services 
will  take  place  in  agreement  with  the  Allied  (So- 
viet) High  Command.  (See  Annex  to  Article 
XVI.) 

Article  XVII.  Hungarian  civil  administration 
will  be  restored  in  the  whole  area  of  Hungary  sep- 
arated by  not  less  than  50-100  kilometres  (depend- 
ing upon  conditions  of  terrain )  from  the  front  line, 
Hungarian  administrative  bodies  undertaking  to 
carry  out,  in  the  interests  of  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  and  security,  instructions  and  orders 
of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  or  Allied 
Control  Commission  issued  by  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  execution  of  these  armistice 
terms. 

Article  XVIII.  For  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  the  armistice  there  will  be  established  in  Hun- 
gary an  Allied  Control  Commission  which  will 
regulate  and  supervise  the  execution  of  the  armis- 
tice terms  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
and  with  the  participation  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  between  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  armistice  and  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
against  Germany,  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command.  (See  Annex  to 
Article  XVIII.) 
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Article  XIX.  The  Vienna  Arbitration  Award 
of  November  2,  1938  and  the  Vienna  Award  of 
August  30,  1940,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null 
and  void. 

Article  XX.  The  present  terms  come  into  force 
at  the  moment  of  their  signing. 

Done  in  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  in  one  copy 
which  will  be  entrusted  to  the  safekeeping  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, in  the  Russian,  English  and  Hungarian 
languages,  the  Russian  and  English  texts  being 
authentic. 

Certified  copies  of  the  present  agreement,  with 
Annexes,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  each 
of  the  other  Governments  on  whose  behalf  the  pres- 
ent agreement  is  being  signed. 

For  the  Governments  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Marshal  K.  E.  Voroshilov. 

For  the  Provisional  National  Government  of 
Hungary : 

Janos  Gtongtosi,  Colonel  General  Janos 
VoROS,  and  Istvan  Balogh. 

Annex  to  Agreement  Concerninq  an  Arjhstice 
Between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States 
OF  America  on  the  One  Hand  and  Hungary  on 
the  Other,  Signed  in  Moscow,  January  20, 
1945. 

A.  Annex  to  Article  I. 

The  Hungarian  Military  Command  shall  hand 
over  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  within 
a  period  fixed  by  the  latter  all  the  information  at 
its  disposal  regarding  the  German  armed  forces 
and  the  plans  of  the  German  Military  Command 
for  the  development  of  military  operations  against 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the 
other  United  Nations  and  also  the  charts  and  maps 
and  all  operational  documents  relating  to  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  German  armed  forces. 

The  measures  provided  for  in  Article  I  of  the 
agreement  regarding  the  internment  of  nationals 
of  Germany  now  in  Hungarian  territory  do  not 
apply  to  nationals  of  that  country  of  Jewish  origin. 

B.  Annex  to  Article  III. 

The  assistance  specified  in  Article  III  of  the 
agreement  shall  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  High  Command  of  Hungary  will  place 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand, for  use  at  its  discretion  during  the  armistice, 
in  complete  good  order  and  with  the  personnel 
required  for  their  maintenance,  all  Hungarian 
militarj',  air  and  river  fleet  installations  and  build- 
ings, ports,  barracks,  warehouses,  airfields,  means 
of  communication  and  meteorological  stations 
which  might  be  required  for  military  needs. 

C.  Annex  to  Article  XI. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  will  withdraw 
and  redeem  within  such  time  limits  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  may 
specify,  all  holdings  in  Hungarian  territory  of 
currencies  issued  by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command,  and  will  hand  over  currency  so  with- 
drawn free  of  cost  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  will  not  permit 
the  disposal  of  external  Hungarian  assets  or  dis- 
posal of  internal  Hungarian  assets  to  foreign  Gov- 
ernments or  foreign  nationals  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
or  the  Allied  Control  Commission. 

D.  Annex  to  Article  XII. 

The  precise  nomenclature  and  varieties  of  com- 
modities to  be  delivered  by  Hungary  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  XII  of  the  agreement  and  also 
the  more  precise  periods  for  making  these  deliv- 
eries each  year  shall  be  defined  in  special  agree- 
ments between  the  respective  Governments.  These 
deliveries  will  be  calculated  at  1938  prices  with  an 
increase  of  15%  for  industrial  equipment  and  10% 
for  other  goods. 

As  the  basis  of  calculation  for  payment  of  the 
indemnity  foreseen  in  Article  XII  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  American  dollar  is  to  be  used  at  its  gold 
parity  on  the  day  of  signing  of  the  agreement, 
i.  e.  35  dollars  to  one  ounce  of  gold. 

In  connection  with  Article  XII  it  is  understood 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  will  immediately 
make  available  certain  food  and  other  supplies 
required  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  popu- 
lation of  those  Czechoslovakian  and  Yugoslavian 
territories  which  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  Hun- 
garian aggression.  The  quantities  of  products  to 
be  delivered  will  be  determined  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  three  governments  and  will  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  reparation  by  Hungary  for  the  loss 
and  damage  sustained  by  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia. 

E.  Annex  to  Article  XVI, 


The  Government  of  Hungary  will  ensure  that 
wireless  communication,  telegraphic  and  postal 
correspondence,  and  correspondence  in  cipher  and 
by  courier,  as  well  as  telephonic  communication 
with  foreign  countries,  of  Embassies,  Legations 
and  Consulates  situated  in  Hungary  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  laid  down  by  the  Allied  (So- 
viet) High  Command. 

F.  Annex  to  Article  XVIII. 

Control  over  the  exact  execution  of  the  armistice 
terms  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission to  be  established  in  conformity  with  Ar- 
ticle XVIII  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

The  Government  of  Hungary  and  its  organs 
shall  fulfill  all  the  instructions  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  arising  out  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment. 

The  Allied  Control  Commission  will  set  up  spe- 
cial organs  or  sections  entrusting  them  respectively 
with  the  execution  of  various  functions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Allied  Control  Commission  may  have  its 
officers  in  various  parts  of  Hungary. 

The  Allied  Control  Commission  will  have  its 
seat  in  the  city  of  Budapest. 

Moscow,  January  20,  1945. 

Protocol  to  the  Armistice  Agreement  with 
Hungary 

In  signing  the  armistice  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Hungarj',  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments signatory  thereto  have  agreed  as  follows: 

One.  The  term  "war  material"  used  in  Article 
VII  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  material  or 
equipment  belonging  to,  used  by,  or  intended  for 
use  by  the  military  or  para-military  formations 
of  the  enemy  or  members  thereof. 

Ttco.  The  use  by  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command  of  Allied  vessels  handed  over  by  the 
Government  of  Hungary  in  accordance  with 
Article  IX  of  the  armistice  and  the  date  of  their 
return  to  their  owners  will  be  the  sn.ibject  of  dis- 
cussion and  settlement  between  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Allied  Governments 
concerned. 

Done  in  Moscow  in  three  copies,  each  in  the 
Russian  and  English  languages,  the  Russian  and 
English  texts  being  authentic. 

January  20, 1945. 

(Note:  The  foregoing  Protocol  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government  by  Mr.  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man,  the  American  Ambassador.) 
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Address  by  THE   UNDER 

[Eeleased  to  the  press  January  17] 

I  sense  throughout  the  entire  nation  a  solemn 
air  of  dedication  to  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  The 
fact  that  these  are  critical  days  is  not  half  so  im- 
portant, I  submit,  as  the  fact  that  we  are  aware 
that  these  are  the  critical  days.  No  longer  are 
■we  content  merely  to  say,  without  projective 
thinking,  "'Total  victory  must  be  achieved".  The 
meaning  of  that  victory  is  now  clear  to  us  in  terms 
of  blood  and  treasure,  and  knowledge  of  the  cost 
has  doubled  our  determination.  Our  purpose — 
clarified  and  comprehended — has  become  more  mi- 
hjiakable  than  ever. 

Similarly,  we  are  no  longer  content  merely  to 
say  without  looking  ahead,  "Lasting  peace  must 
be  achieved".  We  have  begun  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  those  words.  We  have  surveyed  the 
road  ahead.  The  terrain,  we  note,  is  rough.  Here 
it  twists  and  turns,  there  a  boulder  must  be  hurdled 
or  removed.  Now  we  are  in  familiar  country  and 
can  move  swiftly,  knowing  our  way;  now  we  pass 
through  a  stretch  of  unfamiliar  ground,  and  must 
advance  more  slowlj',  adapting  ourselves  to  our 
surroundings.  Gaining  this  knowledge  has  not 
always  been  a  pleasant  experience,  but  at  all  times 
it  has  been  a  necessary  one.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  learned,  and  the  journey  remains  long  and 
arduous.  But  when  we  speak  now  of  our  determi- 
nation to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  we  speak  with  the 
wisdom  of  maturity,  and  the  chances  of  our  suc- 
ceeding are,  therefore,  I  like  to  think,  far  better 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  history. 

Not  all  men  would  agree,  I  know.  Lately,  a 
great  many  sincere  and  thoughtful  persons  have 
felt  that  the  prospects  for  a  democratic  peace  have 
lessened,  rather  than  increased.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  what  they  are  saying,  in  effect,  is 
that,  because  a  shadow  has  crossed  the  sun,  the 
sun  no  longer  shines.  I  think  we  can  measure  the 
extent  of  this  Nation's  yearning  for  a  sound  demo- 
ci'atic  peace  in  terms  of  the  concern  our  peojole 
have  shown  lately  at  the  possibility  that  such 
a  peace  might  not  be  achieved.  Two  years  ago,  a 
year  ago,  were  we  aware  of  these  deep  and  abiding 
hopes  ?    We  could  only  guess  their  existence  in  the 
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minds  and  hearts  of  men.  Today  we  know  that 
they  exist,  indeed  that  they  are  among  the  deepest 
aspirations  of  our  people.  Here  is  not  only  prog- 
ress toward  a  people's  peace  but  a  key  to  policy, 
for,  in  the  great  words  of  former  Sacretary  Hull, 
foreign  policy  "is  for  us  the  task  of  focusing  and 
giving  effect  in  the  world  outside  our  borders  to 
the  will  of  135  million  people  through  the  con- 
stitutional processes  which  govern  our  democracy". 

In  his  recent  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
the  President  said  plainly: 

"I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  admit  concern 
about  many  situations — the  Greek  and  Polish  for 
example.  But  those  situations  are  not  as  easy  or 
as  simple  to  deal  with  as  some  spokesmen,  whose 
sincerity  I  do  not  question,  would  have  us  believe. 
AVe  have  obligations,  not  necessarily  legal,  to  the 
exiled  governments,  to  the  underground  leaders 
and  to  our  major  Allies  who  came  much  nearer  the 
shadows  than  we  did. 

"We  and  our  Allies  have  declared  that  it  is  our 
purpose  to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  will  live 
and  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-government 
restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived 
of  them.  But  with  internal  dissension,  with  many 
citizens  of  liberated  countries  still  prisoners  of  war 
or  forced  to  labor  in  Germany,  it  is  difficult  to  guess 
the  kind  of  self-government  the  people  really 
want." 

These  problems  are  no  longer  theoretical.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  them  in  the  liberated  countries 
and  elsewhere.  In  all  probability,  they  will  in- 
ciease  rather  than  decrease.  We  are  out  in  the  real 
world  and  the  going  will  be  tough.  But  defeatism 
is  not  an  American  tradition.  It  is  all  well  and 
good  to  work  out  in  advance  the  course  you  think 
you  may  have  to  run  during  a  race.  But  what 
do?s  this  avail  a  man  if  he  withdraws  from  the 
race  at  the  sound  of  the  starting  gun,  takes  a  seat 
in  the  stands,  and  criticizes  each  and  every  runner  ? 

And  so  I  say  again,  if  these  are  the  critical 
days,  what  counts  most  is  our  awareness  of  that 


"  Delivered  at  the  New  York  Times  Hall,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
1  Jan.  17,  1945. 
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fact.  We  must  be  stripped  for  the  race.  We  must 
be  prepared  for  the  sudden  turn  of  events,  the 
unexpected  development.  We  must  realize  that 
in  countries  ravaged  by  war  and  years  of  Fascism — 
by  the  terrible  brutalization  of  Fascism — we  will 
come  upon  gaping  wounds  in  the  social  system  far 
more  serious  than  any  we  could  possibly  imagine. 
And  we  must  be  prepared,  too,  for  a  resilience,  a 
strength,  and  a  vigor  which  we  had  not  thought 
possible  in  people  who  had  so  suffered.  We  will 
find  that,  even  as  the  human  body  has  mysterious 
ways  of  fighting  disease,  these  people  will  have 
drawn  upon  inner  resources  to  keep  warm  their 
hope  during  the  long  night.  The  full  beauty  of 
this  vigor  must  not  astound  us,  nor  cause  us  con- 
cern, nor  suddenly  become  inconvenient  or  incom- 
patible with  our  plans.  No,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  utilize  fully  the  inner  strength  of  the  liberated 
people  in  their  own  behalf.  Not  one  iota  of  cre- 
ative energy  must  go  unharnessed  in  the  great  task 
of  reconstruction. 

Now,  where  are  we  going?  "\\Tiat  do  we  have  in 
mind  ?  I  shall  not  undertake  to  enunciate  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  for  obviously 
only  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State  can 
do  that.  But  I  have  a  passion  for  simplification 
of  problems,  and  although  this  sort  of  thing  can 
sometimes  go  too  far,  I  find  it  most  helpful  to 
break  down  our  problems  under  three  main  head- 
ings: (1)  Principles;  (2)  Objectives;  (3)  Guides 
for  action  in  attaining  these  objectives  on  the  basis 
of  those  principles.  The  other  day  on  assuming 
my  new  post  I  drew  a  chart  of  the  picture  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  world,  and  this  is  what  it  looked 
like: 

Under  "Principles"  I  wrote :  The  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. I  think  the  Charter  covers  a  great  deal  in 
the  way  of  justice,  democracy,  and  good-will  to- 
ward men.     As  the  President  said  recently : 

"It  is  true  that  the  statement  of  principles  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  does  not  provide  rules  of 
easy  application  to  each  and  every  one  of  this  war- 
torn  world's  tangled  situations.  But  it  is  a  good 
and  a  useful  thing^it  is  an  essential  thing — to 
have  principles  toward  which  we  can  aim.  And 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  our  influence — and  to 
use  it  now — to  secure  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible 
the  fulfilment  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.     We  have  not  shrunk  from  the  military 


responsibilities  brought  on  by  this  war.  We  can- 
not and  will  not  shrink  from  the  political  responsi- 
bilities which  follow  in  the  wake  of  battle." 

Under  "Objectives",  I  wrote:  (1)  Win  the  war 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  (2)  help  to  create  perma- 
nent peace  and  security  in  the  world.  In  a  box 
beneath  point  2  on  this  chart  I  wrote :  Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

Under  "Guides  for  action",  I  wrote:  (1)  Con- 
stantly keep  in  mind  the  long-range  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  American  people;  (2) 
keep  in  step  with  the  other  United  Nations  and 
maintain  the  alliance  firm  and  secure;  (3)  help 
the  liberated  areas  return  to  a  healthy  political  and 
economic  life — the  hungry  must  be  fed ;  (4)  reduce 
each  problem  to  its  basic  factors  and  then  apply 
common  sense. 

At  least  three  big  problems  emerge  from  that 
chart. 

First,  with  reference  to  aiding  the  liberated 
peoples,  I  have  already  spoken  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  necessary  attitude  of  mind.  As  to  feeding 
the  hungry,  we  know  that  hunger  is  among  the 
M-orst  enemies  of  man,  for  hunger  breeds  both 
physical  and  political  disease.  There  can  be  no 
really  stable  world  as  long  as  hunger  exists.  Even 
we,  in  our  heaven-blessed  homeland,  can  never  live 
in  permanent  security  and  well-being  until  that 
problem  has  been  solved.  Thus  it  fits  directly  into 
the  long-range  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people.  This  is  an  emergency  prob- 
lem but  it  is  a  long-range  problem  too.  It  is  one 
of  our  many  problems  requiring  united  effort. 
That  is  why  the  food  conference  was  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  Virginia,  and  that  is  why  we  and  the  other 
United  Nations  have  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to 
handle  relief  in  the  countries  devastated  by  war. 
I  cannot  tonight  deal  with  its  many  ramifications, 
except  to  say  that  the  shipping  problem  is  closely 
allied  Mith  it  today  and  that  questions  of  tariffs 
and  other  trade  barriers  will  be  closely  allied  with 
it  tomoriow.  What  jjroportion  of  our  shipping 
can  properly  be  deflected  from  the  war  effort  to 
feed  the  hungry  abroad  i  How  and  where  and  in 
what  propoi-tions  shall  rehabilitation  supplies  be 
distributed  ?  To  what  extent  can  we  produce  and 
send  abroad  supplies  without  jeopardizing  our 
own  economic  life  at  home?    These  are  just  a  few 
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of  the  difficult  economic  problems  with  which  we 
must  deal  now.  But  underlying  all  our  thinking 
there  must  remain  the  simple  truth :  'TAe  Kvm,gry 
must  he  fed.'''' 
\  The  second  big  problem:  Can  we  keep  in  step 
with  our  Allies,  serve  the  long-range  interests  of 
I  the  United  States,  and  stand  squarely  upon  our 
I  principles  in  the  attainment  of  our  objectives  ? 
Here  is  a  very  large  problem  indeed,  and  in  ap- 
proaching it  I  think  we  should  keep  one  thought 
foremost  in  mind,  namely,  that  our  Allies  want 
peace  and  future  security  just  as  much  as  we  do. 
People  ask  what  policy  the  State  Department  is 
pursuing  in  its  relations  with  our  Allies  in  the  war. 
We  understand,  all  of  us,  I  think,  why  the  question 
is  asked.  In  a  world  confused  by  distance  and  by 
war,  the  lines  of  direction,  the  lines  of  policy,  are 
not  always  easy  to  follow.  But  the  answer,  never- 
theless, need  not  be  difficult.  The  policy  of  the 
United  States,  like  the  policy  of  the  other  Allied 
Governments,  is  to  fight  as  Allies  in  unison.  Wlien 
we  differ  from  our  Allies,  as  we  are  bound  to  differ 
from  them  on  certain  questions,  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  Government,  as  it  is  the  policy  of  our  people, 
not  to  let  our  differences  interfere  with  the  miity 
of  action  essential  to  the  wimiing  of  the  war,  or 
to  disrupt  that  unity  after  the  war  is  won.  That 
does  not  mean  that  this  Government  has  neglected 
or  will  neglect  to  make  its  own  position  on  these 
questions  clear.  Nothing  has  gone  or  will  go  by 
default.  You  may  be  assured  that  the  Department 
of  State,  as  the  department  of  government  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  foreign  jjolicy  of  this 
country,  has  vigorously  stated,  and  will  continue 
to  state,  the  American  position  on  issues  in  dispute, 
actively  keeping  before  all  other  nations  our  own 
country's  interests  and  the  pomt  of  view  of  our 
people.  You  may  also  be  assured,  however,  that 
this  Government  will  use  its  influence  to  prevent 
any  mterruption  of  the  conmion  effort  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  as  the  result  of  differences  on 
particular  issues  or  particular  questions. 

Human  nature  and  national  nature  being  what 
they  are,  nationalism  would  appear  to  be  here  to 
stay — or  at  least  to  stay  for  some  time.  But  let  us 
not  brand  as  national  selfishness  acts  which  spring 
primarily  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  legitimate  desire  of  nations  for  future 
peace  and  security — both  strategic  and  economic 
security.    Let  us  neither  forget  the  recent  history 
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of  gangster  nations  nor  their  depredations.  If  they 
had  attacked  my  house  I  would  most  certainly  put 
up  some  kind  of  fence  for  my  future  safety  and 
tlie  safety  of  my  property.  Meanwhile,  I  would 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  the  town's 
police  force  was  efficiently  and  effectively  organ- 
ized to  prevent  those  depredations  in  future  and 
to  insure  security.  Once  that  organization  had 
been  perfected  and  found  worthy  of  my  confidence, 
then  I  would  have  little  need  to  tend  the  fence. 

We  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  anxiety  ex- 
pressed in  some  quarters  that  the  various  inter- 
national pacts  recently  concluded  among  several 
European  nations  signify  that  our  Allies  are  fall- 
ing out  of  step  with  us.  Although  I  have  not  the 
time  this  evening  to  discuss  these  pacts  in  detail, 
let  me  state  here  that  after  careful  study  of  those 
agreements,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  were  con- 
cluded in  the  spirit  of  what  we  all  are  trying  to 
achieve  through  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 

In  reference  to  international  politics  in  general, 
I  think  that  all  of  us  should  remember  that  foreign 
relations  are  like  a  cyclorama;  they  are  a  perpet- 
ually unrolling  canvas,  with  new  aspects  of  the 
scene  constantly  emerging.  We  photograph  the 
scene  one  day,  draw  a  blueprint  of  the  main  factors 
in  the  picture,  try  to  determine  what  action  we 
should  take,  if  any.  This  decision  might  be  called 
our  "policy".  Yet  the  next  day,  the  picture  may 
be  importantly  altered;  new  factors  are  injected; 
another  blueprint  must  be  drawn  and  perhaps  a 
different  decision  taken.  Indeed,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  as  they  are,  policy,  as  it  is  generally 
understood,  cannot  be  a  static  equation.  Our  prin- 
ciples should  be  sound — our  objectives  should  be 
sound.  Hold  firmly  to  these,  and  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong. 

And  now,  a  word  about  that  security  organiza- 
tion. At  Dumbarton  Oaks  we  tried  to  lay  a  foun- 
dation upon  which  an  effective  and  durable  world 
structure  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
could  be  built,  and  we  profoundly  hope  and  trust 
it  will  be  built  as  a  result  of  the  eventual  United 
Nations  conference.  I  shall  not  tonight  try  to  de- 
scribe the  outline  of  the  plan.  That  plan  has  been 
published  far  and  wide,  yet  only  a  few  days  ago  a 
friend  said  to  me:  "Wliy  don't  you  publish  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals?"  and  one  of  our  re- 
spected writers  and  thinkers  said  to  a  member  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  delegation :  "There  is  one  big 
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flaw  in  your  plan ;  it  doesn't  provide  for  so  and  so." 
Quite  simpl}'.  he  had  not  read  the  plan !  My  col- 
league merely  pointed  to  the  text.  "There  it  is," 
he  said.  How  many  of  our  people  read  only  the 
headlines  in  the  press  and  without  careful  study 
presume  to  denounce  the  whole  effort  that  has  been 
made ! 

There  are  three  points  that  I  wish  to  stress  con- 
cerning the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  First,  we 
must  profit  from  the  errors  of  the  past.  The  flaws 
and  weaknesses  of  our  past  ineffective  peace  ma- 
chinery must  be  overcome,  as  they  will  be  over- 
come. All  formei'  efforts  failed  because  they  were 
superficial ;  they  were  like  poultices  prescribed  for 
cancer — and  you  can't  temporize  with  cancer. 

Second,  we  must  be  prejjared  to  make  what  in 
the  past  has  been  considered  sacrifice.  We  and  the 
other  nations  devoted  to  peace  must  be  prepared 
to  join  our  efforts  and  a  part  of  our  armed  forces 
not  only  for  the  common  good  but  for  the  future 
security  of  our  own  Nation.  Is  that  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  another  world  war. 
Can  any  sacrifice  be  too  great  ? 

Third,  we  must  realize  that  whatever  peace 
structure  is  erected  will  not  satisfy  everybody. 
Shall  we  scrap  it  because,  in  our  view,  it  is  not 
perfect?  Today  in  the  international  field  we  face 
a  situation  not  unlike  that  which  confronted  us  in 
our  national  life  in  1789,  when  the  public  criticism 
of,  and  dissatisfaction  Avith,  our  own  Constitution 
were  wide-spread  and  bitter.  Yet  our  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  it  has  grown  and  matured.  It 
is  still  with  us  after  156  years.  For  the  sake  of 
everything  we  hold  dear  and  for  our  as  yet  imborn 
generations,  some  effective  international  organiza- 
tion mu.st  be  formed.  Although  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible at  one  stroke  to  devise  or  to  gain  universal 
acceptance  by  the  peace-loving  states  of  a  perfect 
organization  for  keeping  the  peace  and  solving 
the  problems  of  the  world,  whatever  plan  emerges 
from  the  United  Nations  conference  7)^iist  be  made 
to  work  and  to  succeed.  For  the  alternative  is 
utter  tragedy. 

Tiie  ingenuity  and  will  of  men  made  possible  the 
growth  of  this  country  under  the  Constitution. 
Only  the  ingenuity  and  will  of  men  will  today 
translate  that  better  world  of  our  dreams  into  the 
real  world  about  us. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  by  blueprints  or 
charts  or  little  colored  boxes  with  connecting  lines. 
It  will  be  solved,  finally,  in  the  hearts  and  minds 


of  us  all.  And  that  is  precisely  why  I  am  en- 
couraged. For  I  am  convinced  that  the  people  have 
made  clear  their  feelings.  A  lasting  peace — a  peace 
that  will  grant  freedom  and  security  and  equal 
opportunity — a  peace  under  which  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  can  stretch  forth  their  arms,  lift  up  their 
heads,  and  march  forward  as  brothers — such  a 
peace  would  answer  the  most  fervent  prayers  of 
mankind. 

Thus  strengthened,  those  charged  with  the  for- 
mulation of  the  peace  go  forward  to  the  uttermost 
limit  of  their  abilities. 

Endorsement  of  the  French 
Import  Program 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Following  a  series  of  discussions  between  M. 
Jean  Monnet  and  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius 
and  other  members  of  the  Administration,  M. 
Monnet  has  been  informed  that  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  Department  of  State  that  the  import  pro- 
gram of  France  should  be  considered  in  terms  of 
its  contribution  toward  bringing  the  full  economic 
power  of  France  to  bear  on  the  defeat  of  Germany. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  en- 
dorsed the  French  import  program  for  planning 
purposes  and  M.  Monnet  has  been  assured  that 
the  United  States  agencies  concerned  will  co- 
operate with  the  French  Supply  Council  in  the 
urgent  procurement  of  supplies  so  that  they  will 
be  available  for  shipment.  The  shipping  situation 
to  date  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
provide  for  more  than  a  small  part  of  France's 
requirements,  but  an  additional  allocation  of  ship- 
ping for  French  ci\nlian  use  has  been  made  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year.  The  matter  will  be 
under  constant  study  and  it  is  hoped  that  alloca- 
tions can  be  increased  in  March. 

The  War  Shipping  Administration  has  given 
assurance  that  in  case  of  any  ships  assigned  to 
cai'ry  cargo  to  France,  French  ships  will  be  used  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable.  M.  Momiet  has 
been  assured  that  the  Department  of  State  is 
anxious  to  give  every  practical  assistance  and  is 
devoting  its  daily  efforts  to  the  best  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  M.  Monnet  has  placed 
before  it. 
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Recommendation  on  Argentina's  Request  Concerning  Her 
Relations  With  the  American  Republics 


[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

The  text  of  a  letter  sent  by  the  Secrebary  of 
State  to  Pedro  de  Alba,  Secretary  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  follows: 

Jantjart  6, 1945. 
My  De.\r  Dr.  de  Alba  : 

I  desire  to  refer  to  your  letter  of  October  30 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  communication  and  ac- 
companying memorandum  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  by  the  Argentine  representative,  Senor  don 
Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias.  This  communication  re- 
quested, on  behalf  of  the  government  of  General 
Farrell,  that  a  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  be  called 
"to  consider  the  existing  situation  between  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  and  other  American  Republics." ' 

In  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
munication was  received  by  the  Governing  Board 
and  transmitted  to  the  American  Republics,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  participated 
in  a  full  exchange  of  views  on  the  matter  through 
ordinary  diplomatic  channels  with  the  other  Re- 


publics. In  this  exchange  it  has  been  the  desire  of 
tills  Government,  as  it  has  been  of  all  of  the  other 
participating  Governments,  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
acceptable  to  all. 

Since  the  American  Republics  which  are  collab- 
orating in  the  war  effort  are  making  arrangements 
by  consultation  through  ordinary  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  meet  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  urgent 
war  and  post-war  problems,  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  the  representatives  of  those  Repub- 
lics to  give  joint  personal  consideration  to  the  Ar- 
gentine request.  It  is  believed  that  such  consid- 
eration offers  the  best  assurance  of  a  decision  on 
the  request  of  the  government  of  General  Farrell 
which  will  be  consonant  with  the  best  interest  of 
the  Continent. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
at  this  time  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  with  respect  to  the  request  of  the 
government  of  General  Farrell. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  R.  STETriNros,  Jr. 


On  Restoration  of  Liberties  to  Greece 


EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  GREECE 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

The  text  of  the  message  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Greece  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
follows : 

In  assuming  the  heavy  task  which  my  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  I  wish  to  expi-ess  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  profound 
gratitude  of  the  Greek  Government  and  people  for 
the  friendship  and  solicitude  always  displayed 
by  your  great  country  towards  our  sorely  tried 
nation.  In  the  defense  of  the  liberties  so  recently 
restored  to  this  ancient  cradle  of  democracy  and 
so  dear  to  them  the  Greek  people  place  their  faith 
in  the  noble  principles  of  the  great  Amei-ican 
democracy  and  hope  that  in  her  effort  to  recon- 


struct the  ruins  accumulated  by  the  long 
occupation  of  the  count  i-y  Greece  will  be  able  to 
rely  on  the  full  and  so  precious  support  of  Your 
Excellency  and  the  United  States. 

Nicolas  Plastiras 

Prime  Minister 

The  President  sent  the  following  telegram  in 
reply  to  Prime  Minister  Plastiras : 

January  15,  1945. 
Thank  you  for  your  friendly  message.  I  speak 
for  the  American  people  as  well  as  for  myself 
when  I  say  that  the  recent  tragic  bloodshed  in 
Greece  has  been  a  cause  of  profound  sorrow.  In 
assuming  the  leadership  of  the  Greek  Government 
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at  this  critical  time  you  arc  faced  with  problems 
the  solution  of  which  is  of  <^reat  importance  to 
the  future  of  your  country  and  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Allied  struggle  against  a  common 
enemy.  I  have  been  reassured  by  your  recent  state- 
ments that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will  not  be 
followed  by  reprisals  but  will  be  the  prelude  to 
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early  decisions,  by  means  of  free  democratic  proc- 
esses, on  the  vexed  questions  which  led  to  civil 
strife.  This  Government,  in  collaboration  with 
our  Allies,  stands  ready  to  assist  wherever  prac- 
ticable in  the  rehabilitation  of  your  long  suffer- 
ing nation.  I  wish  you  all  success  in  the  patriotic 
duties  you  have  undertaken. 

Fkanklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee 

REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ROCKEFELLER  UPON  ACCEPTING   THE   CHAIRMANSHIP' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Gentlemen  :  In  accepting  the  Chaii-manship  of 
the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Ad- 
visory Committee,  I  do  so  with  a  full  recognition 
of  the  responsibilities  this  Committee  bears  and 
with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  large  amount  of 
excellent  work  which  has  already  been  done  by  the 
Conamittee. 

I  feel,  too,  added  responsibility  in  succeeding  my 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.. 
who  has  contributed  so  much  sound  thought  and 
hard  work  to  an  attempt  to  find  solutions  for  the 
problems  war  has  brought  to  the  American  repub- 
lics. Mr.  Berle  has  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affec- 
tion for  and  faith  in  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere, 
and  now  goes  to  his  new  post  as  Ambassador  to 
Brazil. 

The  financial  and  economic  problems  of  this 
hemisphere,  due  to  war  in  Europe,  were  clearly 
foreseen  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  21  Amer- 
ican republics  as  early  as  September  1939  when  this 
Committee  was  created.  They  recognized  the 
necessity  of  constant  study  of  these  problems  and 
the  formulation  of  ideas  and  plans  which  might 
strengthen  the  economic  defense  of  the  hemisphere 
and  might  prepare  all  the  free  nations  of  the  Ajner- 
icas  for  economic  warfare.  They  placed  upon  this 
Committee  the  duty  of  formulating  policy  pro- 
posals for  the  purpose  of  creating  sound  economic 
relationships  between  all  of  our  republics  during 
the  war. 

The  nations  of  the  world  and  particularly  those 
of  this  hemisphere  are  so  closely  interrelated  that 

'  Made  at  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washington  on 
Jan.  16,  1945. 


war  in  any  part  of  the  world  creates  financial  and 
economic  problems  for  all  other  nations,  and  as  the 
war  progresses  these  problems  become  more  criti.cal. 

This  global  war  is  far  from  finished.  No  one  can 
l)rophesy  the  time  necessary  to  conquer  Germany 
and  Japan,  but,  omitting  the  time  element  com- 
pletely, we  can  foresee  with  some  clarity  the  inten- 
sification of  our  war  efforts,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia,  which  will  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  Axis  powers. 

Thus  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  concentrate  increasingly  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  materials  and  on  the  increased  ship- 
ping necessary  to  carry  men,  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
food,  and  ammunition  to  the  fighting  fronts  as 
well  as  food  and  materials  to  liberated  nations 
which  were  left  destitute  by  the  enemy. 

This  means  that  food  and  consumer  products  of 
all  kinds  become  constantly  shorter  in  supply,  and 
unless  we  on  the  home  front  control  our  supplies 
stringently  and  see  that  they  are  distributed  fairly 
and  at  prices  that  are  within  reason,  inflation  be- 
comes increasingly  serious  and  we'll  have  the 
problems  of  critical  deflation  to  deal  with  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Both  of  these  evils  we  must  fight,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  this  Committee. 

In  the  United  States,  through  drastic  and  force- 
ful action  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  has 
been  possible  to  distribute  the  necessary  commodi- 
ties to  the  consumers  on  the  home  front  at  prices 
which  have  been  controlled.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  prices  of  food  during  this  war  and 
the  last  war  to  realize  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
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inflationary  trends  even  under  the  pressui'e  of 
global  war. 

Some  of  the  countries  in  Central  and  South 
America  have  been  able  to  control  prices  and  pre- 
vent serious  inflation,  but  in  other  countries  prices 
on  food  and  necessary  commodities  have  risen 
from  50  to  400  percent  during  the  war  period. 

The  causes  of  inflation  are  numerous,  being 
mainly  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  the  large 
sums  of  money  in  payment  for  critical  war  mate- 
rials, the  shortage  of  food  and  consumer  goods  for 
import,  the  shortage  of  shipping  and  lack  of  ade- 
quate controls  for  the  distribution  of  available 
products,  lack  of  adequate  price  ceilings  on  these 
products,  and  the  failure  to  stamp  out  the  black 
market. 

A  good  many  of  the  nations  in  this  hemisphere 
have  seen  prices  spiral  upward  menacingly.  Other 
nations  have  shown  that  proper  controls  can  effect 
remedies  for  this  situation,  proving  that  it  is  not 
too  late  to  take  the  necessai-y  action. 

One  of  the  first  actions  is  to  siphon  off  through 
government  loans  and  war  taxation  much  of  the 
increased  earnings  and  circulation  of  money  within 
the  country.  Another  action  is  the  enforcement 
of  definite  price  ceilings  on  essential  articles.  Es- 
sential articles  must  be  distributed  fairly  to  all 
the  people.  This  requires  an  improvement  of 
transportation  facilities  so  that  citizens  in  con- 
centrated population  areas  receive  food  supplies 
as  adequate  to  their  needs  as  the  citizens  in  pro- 
ducing sections.  And,  finally,  in  every  country 
whei'e  it  is  possible,  there  must  be  put  into  effect  a 
definite  drive  for  an  increase  in  food  production 
and  in  tlie  production  of  other  essential  consumer 
items. 

Only  by  drastic  methods  can  the  deadly  power 
of  inflation  be  defeated  so  that  in  the  post-war 
period  the  nations  of  the  American  Hemisphere 
can  reconvert  to  peacetime  economies  in  the  most 
efficient  and  speedy  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  1942  definite 
ceiling-price  controls  were  put  in  effect  on  all 
United  States  exports  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tions at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference,  so  that  our 
friends  might  benefit  by  everj'thing  we  were  able 
to  export  to  them  without  paying  exorbitant  prices. 
These  ceiling  prices  were  based  on  the  ceiling  prices 
of  the  articles  in  the  United  States,  with  a  small 
premium  allowed  to  induce  their  export,  to  which 
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was  added  a  fair  profit  for  the  exporter  and  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

In  some  countries  of  this  hemisphere  to  which 
these  commodities  are  sent,  they  are  subject  to  spec- 
ulation, or  importers  put  an  unfair  profit  on  them, 
or  the  commodities  are  sold  through  a  series  of 
middlemen  who  add  no  service  or  value  to  them 
with  the  result  that  they  are  sold  for  from  five  to 
ten  times  their  normal  prices. 

In  nations  where  the  government  took  control 
of  these  imports  and  refused  to  release  them  until  a 
fair  price  was  set  and  a  fair  distribution  was  as- 
sured, the  commodities  were  made  available  to  the 
people  at  prices  which  conformed  to  the  ceiling 
export  prices  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  many  examples  of  saving  which  re- 
sulted from  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration to  maintain  ceiling  prices  on  United 
States  exports.  On  a  shipment  of  skins  and  fur 
coats  to  Brazil  the  price  to  the  importer  was  re- 
duced by  OPA  investigators  25  percent ;  $5,000  was 
cut  off  as  an  excessive  premium  on  a  shipment  of 
steel  rails ;  $3,000  was  saved  on  a  shipment  of  cold- 
rolled  steel  sheets  to  Chile  through  a  reduction  of 
packing  charges ;  a  shipment  of  lard  amounting  to 
120,000  pounds  was  reduced  by  $1,170  as  OPA 
called  attention  to  a  duplicated  item  in  a  premium 
charge ;  the  premium  on  a  shipment  of  steel  bands 
to  Mexico  was  reduced  from  50  percent  to  l2i/^ 
percent  because  the  higher  premium  was  excessive. 

There  are  other  serious  problems  which  must  be 
foreseen  and  prepared  for  in  advance,  because  they 
cannot  be  avoided. 

There  is  nothing  constant  about  global  war  ex- 
cept change.  The  demands  of  the  armed  forces  in 
1912  are  no  longer  the  requirements  of  our  fighting 
forces  today.  In  the  first  half  of  1942  we  were 
fighting  defensive  warfare.  Today  we  are  on  the 
offensive. 

Revised  plans,  revised  designs  of  planes,  ships, 
tanks,  landing  boats,  artillery,  and  ammunition 
have  resulted. 

Therefore,  some  of  the  critical  materials  of 
1942  are  in  less  demand  today,  and  as  these  changes 
arise  there  are  necessary  changes  in  our  contracts 
for  materials.  Some  of  the  contracts  are  can- 
celed and  others  increased. 

These  changes  create  unemploj'ment  or  a  need 
to  transfer  workers  from  one  area  to  another. 
That  may  require  Government  assistance  to  work- 
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ers  for  a  time  or  transfer  of  these  workers  into  new 
projects  where  they  can  be  employed. 

As  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  some  of  these  con- 
tracts may  be  canceled,  but  many  of  the  products 
will  be  as  essential  for  peacetime  commodities  as 
they  have  been  for  weapons  of  war.  Nevertheless, 
jjlans  for  reemployment,  plans  for  transfer  of 
workers,  plans  for  carrying  workers  over  the  re- 
conversion period,  plans  for  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  new  economic  projects  must  be  made  to 
prevent  unemployment  wherever  possible. 

Careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  transportation.  In  many  of  the  21  Amer- 
ican republics  there  is  today  a  progressive  deteri- 
oration of  railroads.  This  is  due  to  the  tremendous 
burdens  which  the  railroads  have  had  to  assume. 
Shipping  is  in  critical  shortage  due  to  war  de- 
mands. Trucks  are  wearing  out.  There  is  a  lack  of 
spare  parts,  a  shortage  of  gasoline  and  tires.  This 
adds  an  extra  load  on  the  railroads.  Replacement 
parts  for  engines  and  cars  and  rights-of-way  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  addition  there  are  severe 
manpower  shortages  which  prevent  the  proper  care 
of  equipment. 

The  90,000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  20  Central 
and  South  American  nations  have  been  required  to 
carry  the  tremendous  volume  of  critical  materials 
needed  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  war  effort,  a 
burden  they  were  never  expected  to  carry. 

In  certain  cases  of  vital  necessity,  such  as  on  a 
part  of  the  Mexican  National  Railways,  the  348- 
mile  railroad  operating  in  Brazil  from  the  Itabira 
Iron  Mines  through  the  Rio  Doce  Valley  to  the 
Port  of  Victoria,  and  a  mining  railroad  in  Bolivia, 
reconstruction  work  has  been  done.  Railway  mis- 
sions from  this  country  have  also  gone  to  Ecuador 
and  Colombia  to  aid  in  improving  serious  condi- 
tions. 

Tlie  problem  is  critical  and  the  equipment  must 
be  cared  for  in  every  possible  way  to  preserve  it 
and  keep  it  in  effective  operation. 

As  we  extend  our  fronts  farther  and  farther 
from  our  war  factories,  our  shipping  problems 
become  constantly  more  intense.  Men  are  being 
sent  to  these  far-flung  battlefields  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  farther  and  farther  from  our  shores, 
increasing  the  time  element  for  the  round  voyage 
and  increasing  the  volume  of  war  material  that 
must  be  transported.  In  addition  to  our  tremen- 
dous armies  in  these  war  areas,  the  United  States 
alone  now  has  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world  and 
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this  too  must  be  supplied  by  our  Merchant  Marine. 

The  intensification  of  air  and  mechanized  war- 
fare and  naval  warfare  puts  a  constantly  increased 
strain  on  our  petroleum  resources.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  alleviation  of  the  serious  problem  of  our 
railroads  until  the  war  is  won. 

It  is  our  objective  in  this  Committee  to  assist  the 
free  nations  of  the  Americas  to  full  effort  and  co- 
operation in  solving  these  most  pressing  matters 
of  wartime  transportation. 

In  war  we  talk  of  controls,  governmental  con- 
trols, because  they  are  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  war  purposes.  We  must  control  prices, 
commodities,  distribution,  production.  One  of  the 
vital  problems  facing  our  Committee,  however, 
is  to  make  plans  which  will  permit  the  discon- 
tinuance of  these  controls  as  soon  as  war  activities 
permit.  Such  controls  in  peacetime  hamper  the 
free  normal  trade  and  commerce,  the  access  to  raw 
materials,  the  manufacture  of  consumer  goods, 
the  production  of  food,  and  all  the  normal  proc- 
esses which  lead  to  higher  living  standards  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  nations  individually  and 
collectively. 

We  must  plan  moreover  for  new  industries,  for 
the  manufacture  of  new  jiroducts,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  in  countries  best  suited  to  mak- 
ing them. 

One  of  the  vital  needs  of  this  hemisphere  after 
the  war,  as  it  will  be  a  vital  need  of  the  world,  is 
the  freedom  of  all  nations  to  obtain  the  necessary 
raw  materials,  to  manufacture  and  produce  the 
articles  for  which  they  have  particular  talents,  and 
to  sell  their  products  throughout  the  woi'ld.  One 
mistake  of  the  past  which  we  must  scrupulously 
avoid  in  our  plans  is  the  development  of  industries 
which  are  not  of  themselves  profitable  and  which 
must  be  protected  behind  high  tariff  barriers.  The 
post-war  world  will  require  production  such  as  has 
never  before  been  dreamed  of  and  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  every  nation  to  develop  industries  suited 
to  its  particular  talents  without  attempting  to 
indulge  in  fields  of  production  for  which  adequate 
facilities  are  not  available. 

In  many  nations  of  Central  and  South  America 
there  are  great  undeveloped  resources  in  land  and 
in  industry.  Many  of  these  nations  require  in- 
creased manpower  for  their  proper  development 
and  that  a  sound,  far-sighted  immigration  policy 
be  developed  before  this  war  is  over. 
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As  all  of  us  have  discovered,  there  are  varying 
types  of  immigrants.  Some  maintain  loyalty 
through  generations  to  the  nation  of  their  origin. 
Others  quickly  become  a  part  of  the  nation  of  their 
choice,  bring  to  it  a  love  of  freedom,  a  talent  for 
mechanical  production  or  agricultural  skills  which 
immediately  make  them  a  productive  part  of  their 
new  country.  This  latter  class  can  perform  a  great 
service  for  several  of  the  American  nations  and 
such  nations  can  well  plan  now  to  invite  through 
proper  inducements  the  immigrants  they  would 
like  to  have. 

There  is  financial  responsibility  involved  in  such 
a  program.  Some  authorities  consider  that  a 
thousand  dollars  a  family  is  the  minimum  which 
should  be  allowed  for  immigrants,  but  increased 
production  both  in  industry  and  in  agriculture, 
the  development  of  areas  that  are  now  unde- 
veloped, the  development  of  mines  and  natural 
resources  will  soon  make  such  investments  pay 
large  dividends. 

In  the  development  of  industry,  mining,  agri- 
culture, hydroelectric  power,  new  transportation 
facilities,  shipping,  and  all  the  factors  which  the 
Americas  will  look  to  in  the  post-war  period  to 
increase  the  earning  power  and  the  living  stand- 
ards of  their  people,  there  will  be  investment  funds 
available,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  To  attract 
these  funds,  however,  safeguards  and  new  rules 
of  operation  must  be  set  up  in  all  nations. 

Finally,  we  must  plan  carefully  and  effectively 
to  improve  the  basic  economy  of  the  people  by 
intensifying  and  enlarging  the  health  and  sanita- 
tion programs  which  have  been  initiated  in  the 
American  republics. 

We  must  aid  and  encourage  the  food-production 
programs,  extending  this  work  of  farm  planning, 
crop  production,  rotation  of  crops,  soil  conserva- 
tion and  fertilization,  and  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  farm  animals  as  well  as  their  care,  so  that 
the  people  of  all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
may  have  better  food  and  become  stronger  and 
more  vigorous.  One  vital  element  in  this  program 
is  the  education  of  all  the  people  in  this  hemisphere 
on  matters  of  nutrition  and  health  and  welfare. 

We  must  encourage  the  extension  of  free  educa- 
tion and  encourage  the  people  to  take  advantage 
of  educational  opportunities. 

As  serious  as  our  problems  are,  let  us  always 
remember  that  we  do  not  have  to  rebuild  and  re- 
habilitate our  cities  and  farms  as  will  be  the  case 
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in  Europe.  We  have  much  to  start  with,  and  by 
our  unified  effort  we  can  accomplish  great  results. 
This  work  involving  problems  of  great  com- 
plexity, requiring  patient  thought  and  constant 
attention  can  be  done  by  no  one  group  or  no  one 
nation.  What  affects  any  American  nation  bene- 
fits the  American  Hemisphere.  What  harms  any 
American  nation  harms  the  American  Hemisphere. 
In  union  there  is  power,  and  together  by  using 
the  Commissions  of  Inter- American  Development, 
by  working  through  our  own  Committee,  and  by 
working  with  and  through  the  existing  private 
and  government  organizations  in  each  of  the 
American  republics,  we  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  obligation  to  develop  within  the  American 
Hemisphere  a  community  of  nations  which  will 
be  prosperous,  strong,  and  productive.  We  can 
have  a  community  of  nations  whose  people  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  high  earnings,  high  living  stand- 
ards, education,  and  their  continued  and  everlast- 
ing freedom. 

Maintenance  of  the  Economies 
Of  the  Liberated  Countries 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMBASSY 

[Released  to  the  press  January  15] 

Eichard  Law,  British  Minister  of  State,  left 
Washington  January  14.  He  had  had  a  series  of 
discussions  with  the  Sscretai-y  of  State  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  administration  on  the 
economic  problems  arising  out  of  the  liberation  of 
large  parts  of  Europe. 

The  main  subject  of  discussion  has  been  how  to 
maintain  the  economies  of  the  liberated  countries 
so  that  they  may  become  an  effective  advance  base 
for  the  operations  of  our  armies  against  Germany. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
Governments  were  from  the  outset  fully  agreed  on 
the  importance  of  this  objective,  but  in  achieving 
it  difficult  shipping  problems  have  to  be  faced. 

As  a  result  of  the  conversations,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible for  the  two  Governments  to  establish  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem  and  to  agree  upon  interim 
measures  which  will  increase  the  regular  flow  of 
supplies  to  liberated  Europe  and  enable  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  European  countries,  as  soon  as 
conditions  in  each  case  permit,  to  have  national 
import  programs  of  their  own. 
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People-to-People  Relations  Among  the 
American  Republics 


[Released  to  the  press  January  18] 

Understanding  Between  Peoples 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  bring  you  the 
greetings  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  that  one 
of  your  distinguished  fellow  New  Yorkers,  Mr. 
Nefson  Rockefeller,  has  asked  me  to  convey  his 
greetings  to  you  also. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
interest  of  so  many  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  our  for- 
eign relations  has  given  me  this  opportunity  to 
bring  my  grain  of  sand  of  experience  to  you  today 
to  help,  if  I  can,  in  your  work  of  constructing  a 
solid  bridge  of  understanding  between  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  for  I  am  not  un- 
aware of  the  fine  work  that  you  have  already  done 
to  furtlier  this  understanding.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  your  enlightened  initiative  of  of- 
fering college  scholarships  to  Latin  American  stu- 
dents—a project  fostered  by  your  mayor  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  I  have  heard,  for  instance,  to  mention 
only  two  of  many,  of  tlie  fine  work  of  Dr.  Hine  at 
the  James  Monroe  High  School  in  the  Bronx  and 
of  Mr.  Levine  at  a  school  in  East  Harlem  with  a 
large  Puerto  Rican  enrolment.  I  have  read  the 
thoughtful  paper  of  your  own  Dr.  James  Marshall 
as  well  as  the  papers  of  other  New  York  educators 
in  a  book  which  you  have  doubtless  read  called 
Approaches  to  World  Peace. 

Right  here  in  your  own  area  it  is  obvious  that 
the  rehitions  between  New  York  City,  Hoboken, 
and  Jersey  City  depend  less  on  the  attitudes  of 
the  mayors  of  those  cities  toward  each  other  than 
on  the  attitude  of  the  populations  of  those  cities 
toward  each  other. 

You  have  discovered,  through  your  own  experi- 
ence,  that   a   basic   understanding   between   the 
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peoples  and  races  of  the  world,  as  represented  here 
T\  ithin  your  city,  is  necessary  if  the  causes  of  con- 
flict which  produce  violence  are  to  be  identified  and 
prevented.  The  same  experience  reveals  the  same 
condition  even  more  convincingly  in  the  relations 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world,  for  in  the  world 
there  is  as  yet  no  over-all,  organized  means  of  pro- 
tecting international  order.  Such  a  means  is  being 
devised  and  created.  What  was  begun  at  Bretton 
Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks  is  a  practical  at- 
tempt based  on  the  present  degree  of  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  which  we  are 
not  at  war.  What  has  been  achieved  there  must 
be  ratified — nailed  down  as  a  foundation  for  fur- 
ther achievement  as  experience  and  the  develop- 
ment of  understanding  make  this  possible.  To 
develop  through  experience,  it  must  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  wider  and  more  realistic  and  tolerant 
understanding  between  those  peoples.  The  com- 
mon object  of  those  peoples  must  be  to  erect  a 
framework  of  world  order  which,  after  this  long 
war  is  over,  even  the  enemy  peoples  can  discover 
to  be  not  only  strong  but  just. 

The  Inter-American  System 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  which  traces  its  origins  to  Bolivar, 
Henry  Clay,  and  James  G.  Blaine  and  has  received 
impulsion  and  growing  reality  and  effectiveness 
from  the  statesmen  of  all  of  the  American  republics 
since  1889.  Since  1933,  President  Roosevelt,  for 
our  country,  has  encouraged  and  furthered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  inter- American  system  with  every 
means  at  his  disposal. 

It  is  a  completely  mutual  system,  springing 
from  the  community  of  ideal  and  purpose  of  the 
American  republics.  It  is  designed  to  improve 
the  relations  between  all  of  the  American  peoples, 
not  just  between  the  Latin  Americans  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Americans  of  the  United  States  on 
the  other. 

The  system  was  evolved  and  put  into  the  form 
of  agreements  and  resolutions  at  a  series  of  inter- 
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American  conferences  whicli  have  taken  place 
every  few  years  since  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
One  of  the  principal  instruments  of  inter-Ameri- 
can understanding  is  a  permanent  organization, 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Pan  American 
Union  belongs  to  all  of  the  American  republics 
and  acts  for  all  of  them. 

Besides  those  of  the  Pan  American  Union  there 
are  a  number  of  other  inter-American  committees 
and  bodies  of  a  continuing  nature  whose  purpose 
it  is  to  develop  understanding  and  good  practical 
relationships  at  all  levels  and  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor. The  conferences  themselves  have  dealt 
with  practically  all  of  the  subjects  on  which  there 
is  contact  between  the  American  republics.  Many 
of  their  agreements  were  made  to  secure  the  de- 
fense of  the  hemisphere  against  outside  aggres- 
sion and  interference  designed  to  destroy 
democracy.  Others  have  set  up  methods  for  elimi- 
nating conflicts  at  their  origin  and  for  preventing 
conflicts  that  had  already  developed  from  turn- 
ing into  wars.  The  inter- American  juridical  com- 
mittee,  for  instance,  is  trying  to  consolidate  all  the 
inter- American  peace  agreements  into  one  treaty 
and  to  suggest  improvements  to  that. 

Beyond  that,  positive  means  have  been  sought  to 
establish  exchange  of  thought,  information,  and  of 
knowledge  of  ways  of  life  between  the  peoples  of 
the  American  republics.  This  effort  exists  not  only 
in  the  cultural  but  in  the  social  fields.  Of  course, 
cultural  and  social  problems  overlap  and  inter- 
mingle not  only  between  themselves  but  with  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  problems,  and  the  prcxl- 
uct  of  all  four  becomes  what  we  call  political 
problems. 

There  are  outstanding  political  problems.  I 
might  devote  all  my  time  before  you  to  discussing 
tliem,  but  this  would  be  to  discuss  effects  and  not 
cau.ses.  I  am  sure  you  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  war,  and,  therefore.  I  think  our  inter- 
est meets  on  causes  rather  than  on  effects.  There- 
fore, while  I  will  mention  some  effects,  I  will  de- 
vote most  of  my  time  to  indications  of  what  the 
causes  may  be  and  of  how  to  get  at  these  causes. 

The  present  inter-American  system  is  based  on 
agreements  freely  reached  between  nations  treating 
as  equals.  Each  nation's  decision  issued  from  con- 
viction and  consent.  This  means  that  an  action 
applicable  to  all  the  American  republics  cannot  be 
reached,  for  instance,  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Costa  Rica,  or  Uruguay  do  not  under- 
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stand  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  other  peoples  of 
the  hemisphere. 

It  means  more  than  this.  It  means  that  the 
peoples  of  all  the  American  nations  must  trust 
each  other  and  believe  in  each  other's  sincerity. 
Without  such  confidence  progress  is  impossible. 
It  is  because  such  confidence  has  been  developed 
over  a  period  of  many  years  that  there  has  been 
more  teamwork  between  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  recent  years  than  between  any  of  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world,  excepting  perhaps  be- 
tween .some  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  and  between  them  and  the 
United  States.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  our 
relations  with  Canada. 

In  Latin  America,  through  the  operation  of  the 
inter-American  system,  many  causes  of  war,  such 
as  boundary  disputes,  have  been  prevented  from 
resulting  in  war.  Some  settlements  have  left  re- 
sentments. These  need  to  be  tempered  through 
the  development  of  understanding  between  the 
peoples  concerned.  Treaty  and  other  relations 
between  peoples  cannot  remain  static  without 
danger  to  peace.  There  must  be  a  dynamic  will- 
ingness in  all  human  relations  to  adjust  to  change 
and  to  remedy  intolerable  conditions.  This  must 
be  done,  internationally,  through  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  resulting  willingness  of  both  par- 
ties concerned. 

One  implication  of  the  "unanimous"  method  of 
the  inter-American  system  is  that  no  country  shall 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  The 
American  repliblics  are  all  committed  to  this  prin- 
ciple by  treaty.  It  automatically  outlaws  war  as 
a  method  of  settlement  between  them.  Therefore, 
if  a  subsisting  cause  of  conflict  is  to  be  adjusted, 
this  must  be  done  through  the  development  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  concerned  so  that 
their  governments  may  make  an  adjustment. 

All  causes  of  conflict  are  not  purely  material.  In 
fact  very  few  are.  For  many  years  Latin  America 
feared  "domination"  by  the  United  States.  To 
them  this  spelled  "danger".  "We  might  recall  that 
the  word  danger  derives  from  the  Latin  ^'donvini- 
a/'ii/m — domination,  as  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  of  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  has  pointed  out.  We  must  try 
to  be  helpful  to  the  peoples  of  the  other  American 
republics  and  seek  their  help  for  ourselves,  but 
we  must  never  adopt  the  self-righteous,  interfer- 
ing, intolerant  attitudes  populai-ly  attributed  to  a 
mother-in-law. 
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Culture,  Way  of  Life,  and  Cooperation  in  the 
Americas 

We  speak  of  Latin  America  as  distinct  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  This  term  Lat!n 
Amej'ica  is  convenient,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
accurate. 

The  cultural  influence  coming  from  overseas  to 
the  lands  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  been  pre- 
dominantly Latin,  because  the  conquerors  and 
administrators  of  that  vast  area  were  largely 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or  French.  However,  in 
those  lands  the  people  who  undertook  the  original 
aggression  against  the  Indian  population  of  the 
land  did  not  resort  generally  to  the  method  of  ex- 
terminating the  Indians.  This  was  partly  due  to 
the  extensive  influence  of  a  Church  which  wanted 
converts  and  partly  due  to  the  different  ways  of 
life  and  characteristics  of  the  Indians  themselves 
which  permitted  them  to  work  for  their  conquerors. 

Within  what  we  call  Latin  America  there  are 
great  bodies  of  Indian  peoples,  many  millions  of 
them,  whose  basic  characteristics,  ways  of  life,  and 
thought  have  permeated  their  nations  and  who  are 
not  Latin  but  Indian. 

In  Mexico,  where  the  Indian  has  always  been 
creative,  curious,  and  inventive  with  his  hands,  he 
has  become  politically  habilitated  and  takes  now  a 
dominant  part  in  the  life  of  his  country. 

In  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia, and  to  some  extent  in  Paraguay  and  much 
less  in  Brazil,  the  Indian  population  and  its  pat- 
tern of  life  have  remained  intact.  In  the  first  five 
countries  named  there  has  been  some  mixture,  but 
a  great  part  of  the  population  remains  practically 
pure  Indian.  That  Indian,  although  in  some  places 
his  participation  in  the  government  of  his  country 
is  increasing,  has  by  no  means  become  fully  habili- 
tated and  integrated  for  political  purposes. 

When  you  get  to  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile, 
you  find  not  only  that  the  pure  Indian  has  almost 
disappeared,  but  that  the  European  stock  is  pre- 
dominant and  European  culture  and  ways  of  life 
are  little  affected  by  Indian  tradition. 

Thus,  within  the  framework  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations,  you  find  side  by  side  with  a  strong 
European  way  of  life  a  strong  Indian  way  of  life. 
This  leads  to  the  conclusion,  since  Dr.  Wade  has 
asked  me  to  mention  conclusions,  that  to  establish 
a  comprehensive  understanding  between  our  people 
and  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  we  need  to  arrive 


at  mutual  understanding  not  only  with  people  of 
European  origins  but  with  the  Indian  civilizations. 
It  will  help  us  and  them  if  you  include  in  your 
studies  the  study  of  Indian  ways  of  life  as  they 
exist  in  Latin  America. 

When  we  talk  of  ways  of  life  we  imply  the  struc- 
ture of  family  life  and  the  cultural  life  of  the 
people.  The  way  of  life  of  the  families  in  Latin 
America  is  apt  to  be  either  Indian,  Spanish,  or 
Portuguese,  although  in  some  smaller  areas  it  is 
French,  or  Dutch,  or  Anglo-Saxon.  The  cultural 
way  of  life,  however,  corresponds  largely  to 
French  influence,  although  it  was  originally  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese.  To  a  lesser  degree  German  and 
Italian  cultures  have  made  their  way.  Among 
the  Indians,  Indian  culture  persists. 

The  Mecca  for  the  Latin  American  intellectual 
and  professional  during  the  last  century  was  Paris. 
And  the  French,  with  their  broad  interest  in  hu- 
manism, imparted  a  great  deal  of  their  literary  and 
philosophical  tradition  of  thought  and  initiative 
to  the  peoples  of  Latin  America.  For  instance, 
Euben  Dario,  tlie  great  Nicaraguan  poet  and 
author,  derived  much  of  his  inspiration  from 
France,  although  he  was  also  a  fervent  admirer 
of  Walt  Whitman.  Although  there  are  not  a  great 
many  French  people  in  Latin  America,  until  re- 
cently at  least,  knowledge  of  the  French  language 
was  more  extensive  than  knowledge  of  English. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  think  of  American  cul- 
ture or  Anglo-Saxon  culture  as  being  very  diffei-ent 
from  Latin  culture.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems 
to  me  that  both  cultures  go  back  to  the  same  dis- 
tant main  origins  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  then 
come  down  by  somewhat  different  routes  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Latin  America. 

Actually  the  differences  are  not  nearly  as  great 
as  we  think  they  are.  Diffei'ences  of  language  and 
form  have  served  to  make  them  seem  greater  than 
they  are.  They  are  more  matters  of  development 
than  they  are  basic.  The  laws  in  Latin  America 
come  largely  from  Rome  and  Spain  and  the  Napo- 
leonic Code,  whereas  ours  come  largely  from  Eng- 
land. But  both  aspire  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  as  such.  We  share  the  same  admiration 
for  the  same  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 
music  and  literature.  There  is  more  similarity 
than  difference  in  our  point  of  view  on  arts  and 
letters. 

We  have  often  tended  to  emphasize  the  visible 
differences  between  the  peoples  north  and  south 
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of  the  Rio  Grande;  differences  of  dress  and  cus- 
tom, of  climate  and  products  are  stressed  in  this 
country  as  they  are  in  Latin  America.  This  is 
doubtless  necessary,  because  if  you  are  going  to 
attract  somebody's  attention  you  have  to  do  it 
through  making  what  you  present  picturesque 
and  romantic.  I  hope  we  are  reaching  the  point 
where  we  can  go  on  from  there  to  interest  people 
in  the  likenesses  as  well  as  the  differences.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  talk  I  do  have  to  talk  about 
differences,  some  of  them  more  apparent  than  real, 
as  well  as  about  likenesses. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  observed  while  living 
in  Latin  America  was  that  most  of  the  statesmen, 
the  members  of  congress,  the  cabinet  officers,  the 
diplomats  and  foreign  ministers  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  literature  and  philosophy.  A  high 
proportion  of  them  are  authors.  Very  often  they 
are  poets.  Our  own  people  are  great  readers,  but 
perhaps  not  so  many  of  them  write  poetry. 

If  the  qualifications  of  a  foreign  minister  were 
being  passed  on  in  a  Latin  American  country,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  question  asked  would  not 
be  "Wliy  is  he  a  poet?"  but  ''Why  isn't  he  a  poet?" 

This  leads  to  a  conclusion.  When  you  see  among 
your  students  someone  who  is  interested  in  cre- 
ative thought  and  its  expression,  can  you  not  think 
of  him  as  someone  who  would  be  especially  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  Latin  Americans?  Can  you  not 
encourage  his  interest  toward  the  peoples  of  the 
other  American  republics  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  literary 
mind  is  necessarily  less  practical  than  any  other. 
I  have  never  met  more  astute  bargainers  anywhere 
than  among  the  poetic  statesmen  of  Latin 
America. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  consider  the  flow  of 
tourists  between  our  country  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics  as  unimportant  or  even  harmful. 
My  observation  does  not  support  this  idea.  Where 
our  tourists  have  been  most  numerous,  as  in  Mexi- 
co for  instance,  in  spite  of  petty  frictions  there  has 
been  a  rapid  increase  of  understanding.  The  same 
can  be  said  with  regard  to  Latin  Americans  com- 
ing to  this  country. 

Businessmen,  especially  when  they  settle  for  a 
long  time  in  the  country,  tend  to  acquire  an  in- 
timacy of  knowledge  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try which  can  be  extraordinarily  helpful.  Our 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  very 
wisely  formed  committees  of  American  residents. 


businessmen,  and  teachers  in  each  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  and,  by  and  large,  the  experience 
of  those  people  in  how  to  be  compatible  with  the 
people  of  the  country  was  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance. However,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future 
the  businessmen  of  the  Americas  can  get  to  un- 
derstand each  other  by  studying  together  in  their 
formative  years.  That  would  really  make  for 
compatibility.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  creating  compatibility  between  individuals  of 
two  countries  is  to  bring  them  together  for  an  ob- 
jective purpose,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge or  training.  The  governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics,  as  well  as  their  institutions  of 
learning  and  their  municipalities,  have  of  recent 
years  made  an  effort  to  intensify  the  exchange  of 
students  and  teachers.  In  my  opinion,  this  should 
be  multiplied  many  fold  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Anything  that  can  be  done  on  a  practical 
basis  to  develop  exchange  of  persons,  particu- 
larly of  teachers  and  students,  and  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals between  the  peoples  of  this  hemisphere 
is  of  basic  importance.  Dr.  Marshall,  with  many 
other  leaders,  has  been  working  toward  an  inter- 
national organization  in  the  field  of  education  for 
this  purpose  on  a  world-wide  basis,  and  I  hope 
that  this  effort  will  be  successful  and  will  have  the 
wide  support  of  our  own  people.  I  hope,  further- 
more, that  all  of  our  people  who  are  especially 
qualified  for  work  in  our  future  cooperation  with 
Latin  America  can  be  found  and  placed  on  a 
roster  of  availability  for  use  when  possible. 

One  of  the  things  I  was  able  to  observe  in  Latin 
America  was  the  effect  of  craftsmanship  on  good 
citizenship.  I  lived  for  some  days  with  a  miner 
and  his  family  at  a  Bolivian  mine.  The  commu- 
nity was  situated  on  a  steep  slope  surrounded  by 
forest.  Uncut  timber  was  readily  available.  The 
houses  were  built  in  rows  on  terraces  dug  into  the 
hillside  about  six  feet  above  each  other.  They  were 
made  of  split  logs  planted  vertically  and  roofed 
with  galvanized-iron  sheets.  The  chinks  were 
filled  with  a  mud  compound,  and  sometimes  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  wei-e  plastered.  Some  of  the 
houses  had  cement  floors,  but  most  of  them  had 
dirt  floors. 

Some  of  the  miners  said  that  they  were  worried 
because  their  small  children  were  apt  to  fall  off 
the  five-  or  six-foot  retaining  walls  from  one  level 
to  another.    They  wished  the  company  carpenters 
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would  put  up  a  ft-nce.  I  said,  "You  have  wood 
here;  why  don't  you  cut  it  and  put  up  your  own 
fence?"  They  looked  at  me  in  amazement  and 
said  they  did  not  know  how,  and  furthermore  they 
had  no  tools.  One  of  them  complained  that  a  shelf 
in  his  house  was  falling  down  and  it  might  be 
months  before  the  company  carpenter  got  around 
to  putting  it  up  again  with  a  couple  of  screws.  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  put  it  up  himself.  It 
developed  that  not  only  did  he  have  no  screws  and 
no  screwdriver,  but  he  didn't  know  how  to  put  up 
a  shelf. 

Now,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  these  same 
Indians  weave  excellent  cloth  and  blankets  con- 
taining intricate  designs.  Weaving  is  a  traditional 
occupation.  One  or  two  families  in  a  village  have 
learned,  from  father  to  son  over  thousands  of  years, 
how  to  make  the  instruments  of  weaving,  and 
others  have  carried  on  the  craft.  Tliese  same  In- 
dians, taken  to  a  vocational  school,  show  initiative 
and  ingenuity.  But  the  pattern  of  their  commu- 
nity is  such  that  they  rarely  try  anything  new 
while  they  are  in  the  community. 

The  Indians  had  few  sports,  as  we  understand 
the  term.  Sjiorts  are  being  widely  introduced,  par- 
ticularly soccer  football.  They  enjoy  it,  and  it  is 
develo])ing  many  qualities  in  them  which  would 
otherwise  remain  latent. 

At  this  mme  which  I  mentioned,  there  was  a 
school  for  the  children.  The  school-teacher  and 
his  wife  and  baby  lived  in  one  makeshift  room  ad- 
jacent to  the  classroom.  The  school  would  only 
accommodate  about  a  third  of  the  number  of  the 
mine  children,  so  two  thirds  were  doomed  to  grow 
up  illiterate.  The  teaching  in  the  school,  as  in 
many  parts  of  Latin  America,  was  done  largely 
from  a  blackboard,  without  textbooks,  because 
textbooks  are  rare  and  expensive.  The  teacher, 
besides  the  imparting  of  rudimentary  literacy  to 
all  the  students,  had  taught  a  few  to  do  advanced 
algebra  or  recite  verses  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. These  were  the  exhibits  who  were  trotted 
out  whenever  there  was  a  visitor.  But  there  was 
no  provision  at  all  for  teaching  anyone  the  use  of  a 
saw,  plane,  hammer,  chisel,  or  screwdriver,  or  how 
to  heat  and  shape  metal  at  a  forge.  So  this  com- 
munity had  gone  on  from  generation  to  generation 
without  learning  how  to  do  anything  new  with 
their  hands  excepting  dig  with  a  pick  and  shovel 
or,  in  some  instances,  run  a  pneumatic  drill. 


The  teacher,  however,  had  the  initiative  to  start 
some  night  classes  for  adult  education.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  was  to  see  that  these  classes 
were  attended  by  a  great  many  more  women  than 
men.  But  no  training  in  cooking,  hygiene,  or  the 
care  of  children  was  provided. 

There  was  no  indication  that  one  third  of  the 
rising  generation  in  this  community,  with  its  smat- 
tering of  literacy,  would  ever  make  much  progress 
toward  becoming  citizens  able  to  participate  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country  or  able  to  understand 
international  life  and  issues.  In  the  first  place,  the 
chances  of  their  ever  being  able  to  buy  and  read 
books  or  periodicals  was  small.  They  are  too 
costly  and  not  readily  available. 

In  the  big  cities  there  are  some  libraries,  which 
usually  do  not  lend  out  books.  The  Indian,  even 
when  literate,  has  practically  no  access  to  books. 

It  is  feasible  to  run  lending  libraries  in  Latin 
American  countries  which  need  them.  We  can  be 
helpful  by  sharing  our  experience  in  the  training 
of  librarians. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  share  in  the  founding 
of  American  libraries  in  Mexico  and  Nicaragua. 
They  were  staffed  by  librarians  trained  in  the 
United  States  and  proficient  in  Spanish.  Given 
the  facilities,  these  can  train  more  librarians  in 
their  libraries  so  that  more  national  libraries  can 
be  opened  in  those  countries.  While  many  of  the 
books  in  these  libraries  are  in  Spanish,  English  is 
taught  in  them  so  that  our  books  and  periodicals 
may  be  as  useful  as  possible.  This  is  particularly 
helpful  to  medical  and  other  professional  students, 
who  can  thus  use  the  technical  books  and  periodi- 
cals brought  in  by  the  library.  Moving  pictures 
are  shown  at  the  libraries.  There  is  room  in  them 
for  art  exhibits.  In  fact,  they  grew  naturally  into 
cultural  centers,  conducted  for  and  with  the  people 
of  the  country  who  participate  in  their  operation. 
Thus  they  are  not  propaganda  offices  but  objective, 
broad  centers  of  learning  and  exchange  of  thought. 

■Wliile  in  Bolivia,  knowing  how  successful  our 
other  libraries  in  Latin  America  had  been,  I  sought 
to  get  one  established  in  that  country.  Our  Gov- 
ernment's sliare  of  the  cost  was  estimated  at  about 
$20,000  with  an  annual  contribution  to  running 
costs  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year.  But  no  funds  were 
available.  So  one  of  the  main  ways  of  developing 
understanding  with  a  people  supplying  us  with 
vital  rubber  and  other  critical  materials  was 
blocked. 
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If  the  unclerstandin^-  of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  to  undergird  a  mutual  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  causes  of  another  war,  it  would  be  cheap, 
very  cheap,  for  us  to  cooperate  with  them  in  li- 
braries like  this  in  every  one  of  their  countries 
and  in  the  establishment  of  library-cultural  cen- 
ters from  every  one  of  their  countries  in  the  United 
States. 

If  our  librarian  from  Nicaragua  could  come 
here  and  talk  of  his  experiences  he  could  tell  you, 
far  better  than  I  can,  how  practically  useful  to  the 
peace  and  unity  of  this  hemisphere  such  libraries 
can  be.  When  you,  the  teachers  of  our  people, 
examine  with  them  and  witli  their  representatives 
and  their  State  Department  what  can  be  done  to 
further  understanding  between  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere — please  remember  libraries. 

I  was  able  further  to  observe  at  the  mine  I  men- 
tioned that  the  few  craftsmen  of  the  community, 
tlie  carpenters,  the  baker,  the  mechanics,  had 
rapidly  acquired  literacy  and  an  interest  in  read- 
ing. In  some  way  the  mental  effort  of  developing 
the  skill  of  their  hands  had  opened  the  road  to 
education. 

Here  was  a  place  where  a  vocational  school  was 
urgently  called  for. 

In  general,  in  many  Latin  American  countries, 
particularly  those  where  the  Indian  predominates 
or  where  standards  of  living  are  relatively  low, 
there  is  a  great  place  for  our  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  vocational  schools.  Our  help 
would  be  welcome. 

While  we  can  contribute  with  our  own  experi- 
ence in  vocational  training,  we  have  to  realize  that 
a  teacher  must  learn  before  he  can  teach.  He  must 
have  a  good  command  of  the  language,  must  un- 
derstand the  customs,  the  needs,  and  the  specific 
local  objectives  to  be  served.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries (and  I  may  say  that  each  one  has  its  own  par- 
ticular problem;  no  two  are  really  alike),  most  of 
the  covmtries  profit  from  vocational  training  in 
agricultural  methods,  provided  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  fully  aware  of  the  limitations  and  spe- 
cial conditions  of  agriculture  in  those  countries. 
Most  of  tJie  countries  would  be  better  members 
of  the  community  of  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
if  they  were  more  nearly  self-supporting  and  if 
they  had  small  industries. 

One  of  the  things  we  did  in  Bolivia  was  to  trans- 
late locally  an  American  textbook  on  carpentry 
and  another  on  sheet-metal  work  into  Spanish, 
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changing  all  measures  in  the  text  and  illustrations 
from  feet  and  inches  to  metric  measures.  This  was 
for  the  vocational  schools  in  La  Paz,  which  were 
definitely  hampered  in  trying  to  teach  practical 
carpentry  from  a  blackboard  without  textbooks, 
drawings,  or  sufficient  mechanical  equipment. 

It  may  be  significant  that  the  children  of  the 
educated  classes  are  reluctant  to  learn  to  make 
things  with  their  hands.  The  families  of  Spanish 
tradition  look  upon  it  as  demeaning.  Their  atti- 
tude is  a  little  like  the  attitude  of  some  of  our 
people  toward  performing  domestic  service  for  pay. 
It  recalls  a  Chinese  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  but- 
ler. One  day  I  discovered  he  was  also  a  mandarin. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  didn't  mind  being  a  ser- 
vant. '"Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "'the  kind  of  work  I 
do  to  earn  my  living  does  not  change  who  I  am. 
However,  I  should  lose  face  if  I  did  not  do  my 
butler's  work  competently." 

The  attitude  toward  craftsmanship  is  changing 
among  the  educated  classes  in  Latin  America.  It 
would  change  more  rapidly  if  even  in  the  few 
American  schools  in  Latin  America  the  children 
were  led  into  carpentry,  for  instance,  by  making 
objects  of  prestige  such  as  airplane  and  ship 
models. 

In  La  Paz  there  is  an  American  school  and  a 
German  school.  They  are  side  by  side.  Almost  all 
their  jjupils  are  Bolivian.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  German  school  is  a  more  efficient  educational 
institution,  although  the  American  school  has  got- 
ten some  help  from  the  Coordinator  and  the  State 
Department  and  is  improving.  Incidentally,  the 
German  school  teaches  English  more  thoroughly 
than  the  American  school.  It  also  inculcates  ad- 
miration for  Germany  and  Nazism.  English  is 
taught  so  that  the  graduates  can  defend  and  ex- 
tend that  ideology. 

In  Bolivia  I  observed  there  was  no  factory  to 
make  window  glass  or  gasoline  and  oil  drums  or 
to  dry  and  cut  timber  to  standard  lengths.  Win- 
dows and  doors  were  shaped  by  Indians  with  a 
chisel.  There  was  no  shaping  machine.  The  re- 
sult was  very  poor  windows  and  dooi's,  produced 
at  high  cost  and  with  undue  use  of  manpower  that 
could  have  been  emploj'ed  to  better  advantage. 

I  frequently  visited  the  Indian  communities  on 
the  high  plateau  between  the  ranges  of  the  Andes 
in  Bolivia.  They  stem  from  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. Villamil  de  Kada,  a  Bolivian  student  of  the 
origin  of  words,  claimed  that  the  forbears  of  the 
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Greeks  were  Bolivian  Aymard  Indians  who 
reached  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  via  the  continent 
or  islands  of  the  lost  Atlantis.  He  claimed  Olym- 
pus was  a  corruption  of  Illiampu,  the  name  of  the 
great  mountain,  23,000  feet  high,  which  towers 
over  his  home  town  of  Sorata  near  the  high  plateau 
of  Bolivia.  He  claimed  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  at  Sorata  and  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the 
first  Aymara  Indians.  I  can't  comment  on  this. 
On  the  plateau,  at  about  13,000  feet,  these  commu- 
nities are  mostly  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  the  biggest  lake  in  Latin  America, 
comparable  in  size  to  one  of  our  Great  Lakes.  I 
found  the  Indians  carrying  their  drinking  and 
washing  water  daily  for  miles  in  old  gasoline  cans. 
The  water  table  of  the  plateau  averages  something 
like  30  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  a  constant 
wind.  Each  of  those  communities  could  have  its 
drinking,  washing,  and  laundry  water  readily  ac- 
cessible by  drilling  a  well  and  putting  up  a  pump 
run  by  a  windmill.  One  or  two  big  farms  or  haci- 
endas have  done  so,  but  the  communities  them- 
selves go  on  carrying  water  from  some  lake  or 
stream.  If  we  could  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  communities  to  provide  the 
equipment  and  drilling  machinery  and  a  few  tech- 
nicians, the  Indian  would  not  only  have  greater 
hygienic  facilities  but  he  could  water  more  live- 
stock. Maybe  this  is  a  sort  of  quixotic  idea,  a  sort 
of  tilting  at  windmills,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  trying. 

Down  in  the  Amazonian-jungle  part  of  Bolivia 
which  is  utterly  tropical,  there  is  a  nutritional 
problem.  There  isn't  enough  food  of  high  vita- 
min content.  Up  on  the  high  plateau  they  grow  a 
fine  grain  called  quinua  which  is  high  in  vitamin 
content,  but,  because  of  transportation  difficulties 
and  lack  of  organization,  very  little  of  it  ever  gets 
to  the  tropics.  It  keeps  well,  and  a  little  organiza- 
tion and  financial  assistance  coupled  with  develop- 
ment of  communications,  which  is  necessary  and 
urgent  for  other  reasons  as  well,  would  make  it 
possible  to  introduce  quinua  in  the  tropics,  par- 
ticularly, for  a  time  at  least,  for  the  free  provision 
of  breakfasts  in  the  schools. 

Unhygienic  conditions  produce  typhus  in  the 
highlands  and  malaria,  hookworm,  and  tropical 
ulcers  in  the  tropics.  In  Nicaragua,  the  agricul- 
tural and  coffee  workers  are  devitalized  by  hook- 
worm and  malaria.  In  this  naturally  rich  country 
many  are  unnaturally  poor.     A  sick  man  can't 
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work  much,  and  most  of  the  workers  are  sick  all 
their  short  lives. 

The  health  brigades  sent  out  by  the  Coordinator 
to  work  with  and  for  the  ministries  of  health  have 
done  fine  work.  But  they  need  more  persomiel, 
more  funds,  more  teachers  of  public  health,  hy- 
giene, and  nursing.  They  need  closer  integration 
with  other  cooperative  efforts,  not  only  educational 
but  industrial.  To  combat  hookworm  you  need  to 
provide  very  cheap  shoes.  A  child  who  con- 
sistently wears  shoes  usually  doesn't  get  hook- 
worm. 

At  the  Misiones  Indian  School  on  the  Chapare 
River  in  tropical  Bolivia  I  found  malaria  preva- 
lent. We  slept  in  hammocks  under  nets,  but  the 
mosquitoes  came  up  from  under  the  split-reed 
floor.  They  bred  in  the  dark,  damp  space  about 
three  feet  high  below  the  floor,  which  is  left  to 
take  care  of  flood  water.  I  suggested  that,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  when  the  river  launches 
emptied  their  crankcases  the  teachers  might  ask 
for  the  oil  and  spread  it  under  their  houses  to  dis- 
courage mosquito  breeding.  They  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  idea,  but  I  doubt  if  it  was  car- 
ried out.  A  Bolivian  simply  trained  in  public 
health  by  our  doctors  could  do  wonders  if  he  stayed 
at  Misiones  for  six  months. 

Incidentally,  the  Yuracara  Indians  at  this  re- 
mote riverside  school  can  rarely  count  beyond  10, 
and  give  their  children  the  full  names  of  such 
distinguished  contemporary  Bolivians  as  thej'  hear 
mentioned,  without  adding  a  family  name  of  their 
own.  They  are  a  civilized  tribe  which  lives  in 
mortal  fear  of  the  wild  Siriano  Indians  roaming 
the  nearby  jungle.  They  are  an  amiable  peo- 
ple, and  the  parents  serve  on  a  school  board  with 
the  teachers  and  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  They  are  less  different  from 
us  than  you  might  think. 

Making  communications  is  being  undertaken  in 
a  joint  Bolivian-American  Development  Corpora- 
tion ;  two  main  highways  designed  to  bring  meat 
and  oil  from  the  lowlands  to  the  populous  high- 
lands are  under  construction.  The  work  is  slow. 
There  are  not  enough  technicians  and  not  enough 
mechanical  equipment.  Even  if  we  had  to  defer 
building  some  roads  of  non-military  importance  in 
the  United  States  for  a  time  it  would  probably 
pay  us  in  the  long  run  to  give  more  determined  as- 
sistance to  the  construction  of  these  communica- 
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tions,  which  are  vital  to  the  integration  of  the  Bo- 
livian people. 

Right  now  they  are  extremely  dependent  on  their 
neighbors  for  certain  kinds  of  food  and  other  sup- 
plies which  they  have  in  their  own  country  but 
can't  reach.  It  never  helps  relations  between  peo- 
ples to  have  one  people  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a 
neighbor,  especially  when  there  is  a  potential 
danger  that  that  dependence  may  be  used  for  po- 
litical or  economic  leverage. 

There  are  several  normal  schools  in  Bolivia. 
One  of  them,  for  training  Indians  who  are  to  be 
teachers  in  the  Indian  schools  on  the  high  plateau, 
is  housed  in  a  group  of  good  small  concrete  build- 
ings. The  work  is  conscientious  and  good.  The 
place  looks  modern.  The  director  of  the  school 
took  me  proudly  to  the  spring  from  which  the 
school  got  its  water.  One  of  our  health  officers 
accompanied  me.  The  principal  handed  us  each 
a  glass  of  water.  I  drank  mine  but  my  companion 
didn't  drink  his.  I  looked  up  and  saw  that  the 
water  came  out  of  the  hill  just  below  some  native 
buildings  and  could  readily  be  supposed  to  be 
contaminated.  I  learned  that  the  normal  school 
had  no  instruction  in  hygiene.  I  also  observed 
that  although  they  had  their  own  vegetable  gar- 
dens they  had  no  work  on  nutrition  or,  for  the 
women  teachers,  on  the  care  of  infants  and  chil- 
dren. How  helpful  it  would  have  been  if  our 
health  cooperation  could  have  been  extended  to 
bring  trained  men  or  women  into  the  school  to 
teach  hygiene,  nutrition,  cooking,  and  the  care  of 
infants  and  children.  Each  of  the  students  would 
soon  have  in  his  or  her  hands  the  welfare  and  edu- 
cation of  several  hundred  Indian  children.  There- 
fore, elementary  knowledge  and  training  now  lack- 
ing could  have  been  spread  as  far  as  possible 
through  more  complete  instruction  in  the  normal 
school. 

The  school  is  next  to  a  town  which  has  no  dis- 
pensary of  any  description.  A  cooperative  effort 
between  a  doctor  and  a  small  dispensary  in  the 
town  and  the  students  at  the  school  would  provide 
elementary  first-aid,  public-health,  and  hygiene 
training  for  all  their  future  teachers. 

Near  Lake  Titicaca  there  is  a  Baptist  mission 
which  has  run  a  school  and  developed  an  agricul- 
tural community  for  over  20  years.  The  Indians 
are  all  literate.  They  no  longer  chew  coca.  Their 
houses  are  well  built,  warm,  and  dry.  They  make 
and  use  furniture.    Each  family  owns  its  own  land. 
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More  and  better  crops  are  grown  than  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  They  have  an  interest  in  their 
government.  It  is  a  complete  object-lesson  of  what 
one  or  two  teachers  can  accomplish  if  they  settle 
down  permanently  to  try. 

Our  effort  at  full  cooperation  with  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  is  very  recent.  Because  of  war 
conditions  and  for  other  reasons  people  sent  to 
carry  out  that  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  education  have  been  inclined  to  consider  their 
assignments  as  short-term,  a  year  or  two  in  which, 
to  do  what  they  could  do.  Most  of  that  time  has 
been  devoted  to  learning  the  language,  working  out 
administrative  problems,  and  waiting  for  supplies. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  our  programs  for  coop- 
eration should  be  based  on  the  idea  that  our  per- 
sonnel should  expect  to  stay  and  live  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  are  sent  for  at  least  5  or 
10  years.  Exchange  professorships  of  course  have 
to  be  for  shorter  terms. 

I  note,  for  instance,  that  where  the  MaryknoU 
Order  of  American  priests  has  sent  missionary 
priests  to  Amazonian  regions  of  South  America, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  local  clergy,  to  assume  par- 
ishes not  otherwise  provided  for,  they  go  with  the 
expectation  of  spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  there. 
This  produces  a  mental  attitude  toward  the  work 
which  is  different  from  that  produced  in  the  tran- 
sient. It  also  produces  a  much  better  state  of  mind 
toward  them  among  the  people  who  are  to  accept 
them.  These  priests  are  not  only  a  positive  means 
of  assistance,  they  are  also  successful,  although 
that  may  not  be  their  main  purpose,  in  bringing 
understanding  of  our  country  to  other  countries 
and  providing  to  us  a  means  of  learning  about 
other  peoples. 

Every  country  has  its  own  ideas  about  education 
and  its  own  ways  of  developing  them.  In  some 
countries,  for  instance,  schools  for  conscripts  are 
maintained  in  the  army.  This  education  under 
military  auspices  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  reducing  illiteracy.  Whatever 
the  system,  the  authorities  and  the  people  usually 
have  some  pride  in  it.  In  our  cooperation  on  edu- 
cational matters,  therefore,  we  need  to  approach 
with  an  open  mind  and  without  any  thought  of 
imposing  any  particular  pattern  or  content  of  edu- 
cation. All  we  can  do  is  offer  the  fruits  of  our 
experience  in  surroundings  which  we  admit  to  be 
different.  We  can  make  available  some  specialized 
training  and  some  material  facilities,  but  these 
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must  be  fitted  into  what  the  people  and  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  country  want  without  our  attempt- 
ing to  impose  wliat  we  think  is  good  for  them 
whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

If,  for  instance,  we  find  tliat  they  want  to  increase 
their  schedules  of  vocational  education,  we  may  be 
able  to  provide  technicians  not  only  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  become  craftsmen  but  to  teach  local  teach- 
ers to  become  vocational  teachers.  It  must  be  up  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  however,  to  determine 
what  vocations  they  want  taught. 

It  often  seems  easier  to  bring  normal-school 
graduates  to  this  country  for  training.  This 
doesn't  always  work  out  as  well  as  we  might  ex- 
pect. In  the  first  place  the  number  that  can  be 
taught  in  this  way  is  proportionately  more  costly, 
and  transportation  is  limited.  One  American 
teacher  who  has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
surroundings  and  needs  and  objectives  of  another 
country  can  annually  habilitate  20  or  30  student- 
teachers  to  become  teachers.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  these,  if  not  all  of  them,  would  benefit  from  a 
further  course  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  so 
important  that  the  source  of  their  instruction 
should  be  familiar  with  their  local  conditions  that 
I  think  it  is  more  useful  for  an  American  techni- 
cal teacher  in  craftsmanship,  for  instance,  to  work 
in  a  foreign  country  than  it  is  to  bring  the  students 
for  that  instruction  to  this  country. 

Contact  and  Compatibility 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that  our  relations 
with  Latin  America  are  deteriorating.  Usually 
this  is  attributed  toward  what  is  rather  vaguely 
called  ''policy"  or  "lack"  of  it. 

Let  me  express  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
happening.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  this 
war  the  development  of  our  compatibility  with 
the  other  American  republics,  achieved  largely 
through  the  development  of  the  inter-American 
system,  roughly  corresponded  to  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  contact  between  our  people  and  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries.  When  the  war  came  it 
intensified  some  of  our  contacts  with  Latin 
America  and  discouraged  others.  We  became  al- 
most the  only  buyers  of  the  produce  of  some  of  the 
countries.  We  became  almost  the  only  source  of 
machinery  and  equipment.  The  flow  of  tourists  to 
and  from  Latin  America  dropped  off  sharply. 

As  the  only  buyers  of  many  products,  the  prices 
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for  these  were  set  without  the  influence  of  compe- 
tition. This  sometimes  put  us  in  an  arbitrary  light 
even  though  we  tried  to  be  fair  and  also  tried  to 
help  develop  the  industries  from  which  we  were 
buying,  not  only  for  the  critical  needs  of  a  long 
war  but  so  that  they  might  be  viable  after  that 
war. 

War  needs  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  ration 
our  exports  to  Latin  America.  Wliile  our  reasons 
for  priority  restriction  are  understood,  while  it  is 
generally  realized  that  what  we  can't  send  to  Latin 
America  goes  to  defend  the  whole  hemisphere,  a 
man  who  could  afford  to  buy  a  truck  but  can't  get 
one  to  take  his  croj)  to  the  market  nevertheless 
feels  thwarted.  A  newspaper  editor  weighing  his 
4-page  daily  in  one  hand  and  one  of  our  20-page 
newspa])ers  in  the  other  may  feel  some  sense  of 
frustration  even  tliough  shipping  and  newsprint 
sliortages  are  explained. 

Latin  American  businessmen,  administrators, 
and  agriculturalists  have  had  to  come  to  our  Amer- 
ican representatives  as  suppliants.  One  asks, 
"Can't  I  get  a  motor  for  my  flour  mill  to  feed  our 
people?"  Another  saj's,  "My  costs  of  production 
have  gone  up  because  the  scarcity  of  import  has 
raised  the  cost  of  living  and  of  production.  Can't 
you  pay  more  for  my  product?" 

Sometimes  our  people  have  had  to  say  "no"; 
sometimes  there  have  been  long  delays.  Our  rep- 
resentatives haven't  liked  refusing  any  more  than 
the  Latin  American  has  enjoyed  asking.  The  very 
fact  that  he  has  had  to  do  more  of  the  asking,  how- 
ever, has  been  adverse  to  the  development  of  com- 
patibility, and  so  most  of  our  recent  contacts  have 
been  on  a  rather  one-sided  business  basis  without 
sufficient  accompanying  non -business  contacts, 
such  as  those  of  tourists,  students,  and  teachers. 
Books  and  magazines  and  technical  periodicals  are 
not  widely  enough  exchanged  to  have  a  sufficient 
counteracting  influence  either  in  Latin  America 
or  here. 

Material  Cooperation 

To  put  it  briefly,  contact  has  outstripped  com- 
patibility. 

Just  as  we  cannot  achieve  reciprocal  understand- 
ing in  the  way  peoples  think  of  each  other  by  mate- 
rial means  alone,  neither  can  we  achieve  a  com- 
munity of  feeling  only  through  non-material  means 
by  cooperating  only  on  cultural  matters  with  the 
other  American  republics.     We  must  recognize 
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that  in  our  time  of  need  they  have  cooperated  mate- 
rially with  us ;  great  quantities  of  critical  materials 
of  war  and  of  food,  including  products  such  as  cof- 
fee and  sugar,  have  come  to  us  from  them.  At  our 
behest  they  have  tried  to  stimulate  production  of 
what  we  need  most. 

There  is  still  a  long  war  ahead  of  us,  and  we  will 
still  need  tlieir  help  as  they  need  ours,  but  many 
of  them  are  concerned  about  what  will  happen 
when  the  war  does  end.  Will  we  go  back  to  buying 
tin  and  rubber  and  copper  and  many  other  prod- 
ucts where  they  are  cheapest  regardless  of  other 
considerations?  Will  the  end  of  the  war  bring  a 
decline  of  purchases  by  the  United  States  of  Latin 
I  American  products  on  which  production  was  in- 
I  tensified  and  for  which  no  exportable  alternatives 
have  been  developed  ?  After  the  close  drawing  to- 
gether in  the  interest  of  wartime  economics  will 
there  be  a  post-war  period  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  our  people  toward  theirs  ? 

These  questions  leave  a  responsibility  on  the 
American  people.  A  sudden  withdrawal  fi'om 
material  cooperation  and  foreign  purchases  would 
probably  result  in  many  economic  collapses  in 
Latin  America,  in  a  bitter  feeling  that  the  greatest 
democracy  has  shown  them  that  democracy  will 
not  help  them,  in  a  flight  in  some  places  toward 
other  ideologies.  It  is  conceivable  that,  after  a 
great  war  to  destroy  the  Nazi-Fascist  menace,  in- 
attention and  indifference  on  our  part  might  cause 
it  to  be  reborn  amid  the  125  million  people  to  the 
south  of  us. 

Indifference  on  the  part  of  our  people,  the  source 
of  our  Government's  authority  for  the  extent  and 
character  of  its  foreign  relations,  has  fostered 
causes  of  war  in  the  past.   It  can  do  so  in  the  future. 

To  ward  off  a  future  war  we  must  keep  our 
friends.  More  than  that,  to  keep  our  prosperity 
we  must  keep  our  friends.  You  cannot  sell  any- 
thing to  a  man  who  cannot  pay  you.  A  man  can- 
not buy  from  you  unless  you  are  willing  to  buy 
from  him  or  to  buy  from  somebody  who  bought 
from  him.  If  you  expect  to  sell  a  windmill  pump 
to  a  Bolivian  Indian  with  the  thought  that  some 
day  it  will  cause  him  to  buy  a  bathtub  as  well,  you 
must  let  him  sell  you  some  of  the  metals  with  which 
you  make  the  pump  and  the  bathtub.  Otherwise, 
he  has  nothing  to  pay  you  with.  You  stop  his 
progress  and  you  stop  your  own. 

It  is  just  as  dangerous  for  us  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  standard  of  living  of  a  Bolivian  tin  miner 


or  a  Nicaraguan  coffee  worker  as  to  our  own.  The 
subject  is  complex.  Increases  in  wages  alone, 
essential  though  they  may  be,  are  not  enough  to 
raise  the  standard  much.  The  Bolivian  Indian  tin 
miner  is  basically  an  agriculturalist.  He  doesn't 
enjoy  digging  underground  any  more  than  you 
and  I  would.  Why  does  he  do  it?  He  usually 
owns  a  little  plot  of  land  many  miles  away  from 
the  mine. 

Under  his  primitive  conditions  he  can't  fill 
his  basic  needs  only  by  working  on  his  plot  of  land. 
These  needs  exclude  books  because  he  can't  read. 
They  exclude  movies  because  there  are  none.  They 
exclude  furniture  which  he  has  never  used.  They 
come  down  to  simple  clothing,  food,  coca  leaf  to 
chew,  chicha,  the  mild  native  corn  wine,  and  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Joneses.  His  main  delight  is  to 
give  a  big  party  to  maintain  his  social  standing 
in  the  village.  He  also  enjoys  having  some  leisure. 
To  get  a  tolerable  proportion  of  these  simple  needs 
he  will  work  six  or  eight  months  yearly  in  a  mine. 

His  needs  should  be  increased  along  with  his 
wages  if  he  is  to  progress. 

One  mine  owner  founded  a  rest  home  to  which 
he  brought  200  of  his  mine  children  every  month. 
Nuns  taught  them  for  30  days  to  wash,  to  sleep  in 
beds,  to  eat  good  and  varied  food.  I  asked  him 
what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

"I  am  trying  to  make  these  children  discon- 
tented," he  said.  "I  want  them  to  complain  when 
they  go  back  to  their  shacks  at  the  mine,  to 
want  furniture  and  better  food  and  housing  and 
bathrooms.  At  the  mine,  as  they  begin  to  work 
I  can  then  give  them  better  wages  and  they  will 
buy  these  things  with  them  and  will  become  bet- 
ter, healthier  workers  and  better  citizens  instead 
of  hiking  off  to  the  hills  every  six  months  to  give 
fiestas." 

There  are  other  ways.  More  educational  oppor- 
tunities are  among  them. 

Our  National  Security  Depends  on   Our  Foreign 
Relations 

The  inter-American  system  and  our  own  effort 
to  implement  the  good-neighbor  policy  have  been 
remarkably  productive  considering  the  relatively 
small  outlay  of  personnel  and  money  we  have 
made — small,  that  is,  in  comparison  to  the  need 
and  the  opportunity. 

Dr.  Sorokin  of  Harvard  expresses  the  idea  that 
when  the  ideas  and  the  things  taken  for  granted 
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by  various  peoples  diverge  rapidly — develop  along 
different  lines — and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
more  to  do  with  each  other  than  they  used  to,  the 
stage  is  set  for  trouble. 

Tlie  remedy  seems  to  be:  Bring  such  peoples  to 
understand,  to  moderate,  and,  therefore,  to  tolerate 
each  other's  points  of  view.    This  is  compatibility. 

Without  it  international  relations  are  an  arma- 
ments race. 

War  is  part  of  foreign  relations  as  bankruptcy  is 
part  of  finance.  Could  a  firm  prevent  bankruptcy 
by  disregarding  finance? 

Our  national  defense  depends  on  our  foreign 
relations.  Our  foreign  relations  depend  on  the 
state  of  mind  of  other  peoples  toward  ours  and 
of  ours  toward  them.  Our  foreign  relations  are 
our  first  line  of  defense.  Its  bulwarks  are  far  be- 
yond our  shores,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other 
peoples;  its  arsenals  are  in  our  own. 

A  generation  more  numerous  than  the  present 
generation  of  military  age  in  the  United  States 
has  been  educated  to  believe  that  their  welfare 
depends  on  recourse  to  force. 

If  another  war  develops  after  this  one  we  may 
have  no  time  for  preparation.  We  may  be  attacked 
overnight  right  here  in  our  cities  and  on  our  roads, 
railways,  and  airports  by  missiles  we  can't  even 
hear  before  they  strike. 

We  must  maintain  military  readiness  for  such 
a  possibility  until  international  means  of  prevent- 
ing war  are  big  and  strong  and  efficient  enough  to 
be  sure-fire.  But  our  armed  forces  alone  will  be 
of  no  avail  if  we  do  not  work,  all  of  us,  on  the  pre- 
vention of  the  causes  of  war  as  a  matter  of  national 
defense. 

You,  the  teachers,  hold  the  key  to  the  minds  of 
our  people.  War  can  be  prevented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  understanding  and  opinion  throughout  the 
world,  just  as  slavery  was  reduced.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, pacifist,  negative,  anti-war  indoctrination 
that  we  need.  It  is  a  dynamic  effort  for  practical 
understanding  between  peoples  which  will  lead  to 
eliminating  the  mental  and  material  causes  of  war. 

Can  you,  the  teachers,  make  it  clear  that  all  our 
means  of  war  prevention  through  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations  should  be  treated  as  part  of 
our  national  defense?  that  some  slight  sacrifice 
by  everyone  to  achieve  the  prevention  of  war  is 
well  worthwhile? 

Can  you  point  out  that  this  war  costs  our  people 
250  million  dollars  a  day  and  that  all  our  peace- 


time foreign-relations  work  has  never  cost  them 
as  much  as  100  millions  a  year — less  than  the  cost 
of  half  a  day  of  war? 

The  old  concept  of  "How  cheaply  can  we  carry 
on  a  minimum  of  foreign-relations  work?"  needs 
to  be  changed  to  "How  much  do  we  need  to  carry 
on  our  foreign-relations  work  as  fully  and  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible?" 

The  development  of  people-to-people  relation- 
ships is  vitally  important  to  our  own  welfare  as 
well  as  to  that  of  our  neighbors.  Since  our  popu- 
lation is  larger  than  that  of  all  the  other  American 
republics  put  together,  our  country  might  en- 
visage carrying  at  least  half  of  the  effort  for  a 
greatly  broadened  mutual  effort  to  develop  people- 
to-people  relationships.  Since  we  are  very  much 
wealthier  than  they  are  per  capita,  our  country 
might  meet  much  more  than  half  the  expenses. 

Let  the  peoples  of  the  American  republics  ex- 
change many  thousands  of  students  and  teachers. 
Let  them  get  their  books  translated  and  exchanged. 
Let  them  reciprocally  invite  establishment  of  li- 
braries and  cultural  centers.  Let  them  share  cul- 
tural experience.  Let  them  break  down  the 
language  barrier.  Let  them  make  the  fullest  use 
of  the  radio,  the  movies,  health  and  economic  co- 
operation, not  for  propaganda  but  to  understand 
and  to  be  understood,  to  help  and  to  be  helped. 

Let  us  hope  that  full  national  support  will  be 
given  to  those  who  have  worked  on  these  matters 
right  here  among  us:  such  organizations  as  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Council  for 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
the  Institute  for  International  Education  and  the 
many  learned  and  professional  societies. 

The  actions  of  our  Government  spring  from  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  State  Dopartment,  like 
other  parts  of  our  Government  dealing  with  for- 
eign relations,  should  be  and  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  be  in  the  closest  kind  of  contact  with  all 
of  you  and  with  those  you  teach.  It  is  your  State 
Department,  a  part  of  your  national  defense;  it 
cannot  progress  without  your  interest,  knowledge, 
and  help. 

We  have  to  win  this  war  with  blood  and  sacri- 
fice. We  can  win  the  next  war  with  work  and  a 
small  measure  of  sacrifice  by  doing  everything 
humanly  possible  to  prevent  it.  Let's  make  a  na- 
tional job — a  practical  job  shared  by  the  whole 
people — of  preventing  another  war. 
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Everett  A.  Tunnicliff 
Returns  From  China 

[Released  to  the  press  January  11] 

Dr.  Everett  A.  Tunnicliff  has  just  returned  from 
China,  where  for  the  past  year  he  has  been  serving 
the  Chinese  Ministry  of  AgricuUure  and  Forestry, 
at  its  request,  as  a  specialist  in  the  field  of  veteri- 
nary science,  under  the  program  of  cultural  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  State. 

On  his  way  to  China  Dr.  Tunnicliff  visited  the 
Veterinary  College  and  the  Animal  Disease  Con- 
trol Station  at  Madras.  At  the  Bengal  Animal 
Disease  Control  Laboratory  at  Calcutta,  Dr.  Ali, 
Director  of  the  Laborator}',  gave  him  a  culture  of 
virus,  wliich  Dr.  Tunnicliff  used  in  Cliina  to  pro- 
duce a  new  and  much  cheaper  type  of  vaccine  for 
the  control  of  rinderpest  in  cattle.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  requested  him  to  stop  in  India  on 
his  return  from  China  to  consult  with  the  scientists 
of  various  Indian  institutions  concerning  their  own 
problems  in  animal-disease  control. 

During  his  year's  stay  in  China  Dr.  Tunnicliff 
had  an  unusual  opportimity  to  travel  widely  in 
China  studying  the  diseases  of  animals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  helping  to  reorganize  the 
animal-disease-control  program.  He  visited  the 
various  veterinary  colleges  and  made  suggestions 
for  a  revised  curriculum  in  veterinary  science.  He 
taught  a  postgraduate  course  at  Lanchow. 

On  his  return  journey  Dr.  Tunnicliff  visited  the 
Ondertepoort  Laboratories  near  Pretoria,  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

Dr.  Tunnicliff  will  return  to  his  duties  as 
pathologist  at  the  ISIontana  Veterinary  Kesearch 
Laboratory,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Trade  Marks 

By  a  letter  dated  December  6, 1944,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  Government  of  Haiti, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  paragraph  3  of 
article  19  of  the  Protocol  on  the  Inter-American 
Registration  of  Trade  Marks  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  February  20,  1929,'  has  sent  to  the  Pan 
American  Union,  under  date  of  November  27, 1914, 
notice  of  its  denunciation  of  the  Protocol.     The 
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Govei-nment  of  Haiti  states,  however,  that  its  de- 
nunciation of  the  Protocol  does  not  imply  denun- 
ciation of  the  General  Inter-American  Convention 
for  Trade  Mark  and  Commercial  Protection  signed 
on  the  same  date.  The  Republic  of  Haiti  remains 
a  party  to  the  convention. 

Death  of  Thomas  Riggs 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  this  morning  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Riggs,  former  Governor  of  Alaska,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  the  United  States  Commissioner, 
International  Boundary  Commission,  United 
States,  Alaska,  and  Canada.  Governor  Riggs' 
death  brings  to  an  end  a  lifetime  of  distinguished 
public  service  devoted  to  Alaska  and  to  boundary 
problems  affecting  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Throughout  his  career,  the  Department  has  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  cooperation  and  his  effec- 
tive collaboration  in  numerous  important  matters 
concerning  our  relations  with  Canada. 

Visit  of  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies 

[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

Colonel  the  Right  Honorable  Oliver  Stanley, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Great  Britain, 
arrived  in  Washington  January  15.  Colonel  Stan- 
ley, who  has  just  finished  a  tour  of  some  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  I.  K. 
Lloyd,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  Mi".  C.  H.  Thornley,  his  private  sec- 
retary. 

During  his  four-day  visit  to  Washington  Colonel 
Stanley  discussed  the  work  and  organization  of  the 
Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  with  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Taussig,  the  United  States  Co-chair- 
man of  the  Commission  and  Adviser  on  Caribbean 
Affairs  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  with  other 
Government  oiScials  dealing  with  the  Caribbean 
area. 

Colonel  Stanley  and  Mr.  Taussig  lunched  with 
the  President  on  January  16.  They  were  the  guests 
of  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  at  a  luncheon  on 
January  18. 
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Acceptance  of  Aviation 
Agreements 

Netherlands 

The  Netherlands  Ambassador  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  a  letter  dated  January  11,  1945 
that  the  signatures  of  the  Netherlands  Delegates 
affixed  to  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement,  and  the  International  Air 
Transport  Agreement  (with  a  reservation  on  the 
Fifth  Freedom  as  provided  for  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 1),  concluded  at  Chicago  December  7,  1944, 
constitute  an  acceptance  of  those  agreements  by 
tlie  Netherlands  Government  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it.  Each  of  the  three  agreements 
contains  a  provision  that  the  respective  govern- 
ments on  whose  behalf  the  agreement  has  been 
signed  shall  inform  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  to  whether  such  signature  constitutes  an 
acceptance  of  the  agreement. 

Meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group 

[Released  to  the  press  January  17] 

A  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  has  been  arranged  for  January  22  to  27,  in- 
clusive, in  Washington.  The  Department  of  State 
announced  that  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  explora- 
tory rubber  discussions  held  in  London  last  Au- 
gust the  United  States  was  jirepared  to  partici- 
pate in  this  informal  arrangement  designed  to 
provide  for  study  and  discussion  of  rubber 
problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the  participating 
governments.'  Since  that  time  a  program  of 
studies  has  been  undertaken  in  the  United  States 
and  a  similar  program  in  London.  The  purpose 
of  the  January  meeting  will  be  to  consider  and 
discuss  the  materials  contained  in  these  studies. 

The  Department  of  State  emphasizes  that  no 
formal  agreement  relating  to  post-war  rubber  has 
been  entered  into  or  is  now  contemplated.  The 
sole  purpose  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  is  to  pro- 
vide a  medium  through  which  factual  studies  may 
be  made  and  informally  discussed. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  Ber- 
nard F.  Haley,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Af- 
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fairs,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Haley  will  have 
as  his  advisers  the  members  of  the  Rubber  Ad- 
visory Panel,  namely : 

John  W.  Bicknell,  Rubber  Development  Corporation 
James  F.  Clark,  Rubber  Bureau,  War  Production  Board 
John  L.  Collyer,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
Robert  A.  Gordon,  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board 
H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  Cambridge  Rubber  Company 
Howard  J.  Klossner,  Rubber  Reserve  Company 
Paul  W.  Litchfield,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
Harry  E.  Smith,  Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Divi- 
sion of  RaybestosManhattan,  Inc. 
Herbert  E.  Smith,  United  States  RulAer  Company 
Gilbert  K.  Trimble,  Midwest  Rubber  Reclaiming  Company 
A.  L.  Viles,  The  Rubber  Manufacturing  Association,  Inc. 
R.  D.  Young,  Rubber  Trade  Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 


Inter-American  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences 

Domi7}ican  Republic 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  letter 
dated  January  13,  1945,  of  the  deposit  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  January  10,  1945,  of  the 
instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences, 
which  was  opened  for  signature  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  on  January  15,  1944.  The  instrument 
of  ratification  is  dated  December  21,  1944. 


Inter-American  Automotive 
Traffic 

Brazil 

By  a  letter  dated  January  8,  1945  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  deposit  with  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  January  8, 1945  of  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  by  the  Government  of  Brazil 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Regulation  of  Inter- 
American  Automotive  Traffic,  which  was  opened 
for  signature  at  tlie  Pan  American  Union  on  De- 
cember 15,  1943.  The  instrument  of  ratification  is 
dated  November  7, 1944. 
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UNRRA  Sanitary  Conventions  of  1944 


[Released  to  the  press  January  16] 

On  January  15, 1945  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  1944  and  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation  of  1944  came 
into  force  between  the  Governments  of  China, 
Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Lux- 
embourg, Nicaragua,  Poland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  The  conventions,  ■which 
relate  to  the  performance  by  the  United  Nations 
Eelief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  of  duties 
and  functions  of  the  Litcrnational  Office  of  Public 
Health  at  Paris,  became  effective  in  accordance 
with  article  XXI  of  the  maritime  sanitary  con- 
vention and  article  XVIII  of  the  sanitary  conven- 
tion for  aerial  navigation,  each  of  which  reads: 
"The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  signed  or  acceded  to  on  behalf 
of  ten  or  more  goveriunents." 

The  two  conventions  were  signed  also  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Egypt,  and  Peru,  with  the  reservation 
that  the  signatures  were  subject  to  ratification.  In 
addition,  the  convention  for  aerial  navigation  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  Bolivia  and  the  maritime  con- 
vention on  behalf  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  Bo- 
livian and  Czechoslovakian  signatures  were  also 
subject  to  ratification.  The  conventions  remained 
open  for  signature  until  January  15,  1945,  after 
which  date  they  may  be  adliered  to  by  nonsignatory 
governments. 

A  Declaration  by  France  relating  to  both  con- 
ventions was  signed  on  January  5,  1945  by  the 
plenipotentiary  of  France,  and  a  Declaration  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  relating  to  both  con- 
ventions was  signed  on  January  15,  1945  by  the 
plenipotentiary  of  Egypt,  at  the  time  those  pleni- 
potentiaries signed  the  two  conventions. 

The  names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  the 
dates  on  which  they  signed  the  conventions,  listed 
in  the  order  of  signing,  are  as  follows : 

Januaet  5,  1945 
France:  Professor  Andr6  Mayer,   Medical   Counselor  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
in  the  United  States ; 


Poland:  Mr.  Jan  Ciechanowslii,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  rionipotentiary  of  Poland  in  Washington; 

United  Kingdom  of  Cheat  Britain  and  'Sorthern  Ireland: 
The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  Washington; 

United  States  of  America:  The  Honorable  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America ; 

Janttart  11,  1945 
China:  Dr.  J.  Heng  Liu,  High  Adviser  to  the  National 
Health  Administration  of  China  in  the  United  States; 

January  13, 1945 
Union  of  Sonth  Africa:  Dr.  S.  F.  N.  Gie,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  in  Washington ; 

January  15,  1945 

Egypt:  Mr.  Mahmoud  Hassan,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenijjotentiary  of  Egypt  in  Washington ; 

Czechoslovakia:  Mr.  Vladimir  Hurban,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Czechoslovaliia  in 
Washington  (signed  only  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  1944)  ; 

Canada:  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson,  Appointed  Ambassador  of 
Canada  in  Washington ; 

Cuba:  Seiior  Don  Guillermo  Belt,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  in  Washington  ; 

Dominican  Republic:  Senor  Don  Emilio  Garcia  Godoy, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  Washington ; 

Bolivia:  Seiior  Don  Victor  Andrade,  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  in  Washing- 
ton (signed  only  the  International  Sanitary  Conven- 
tion for  Aerial  Navigation  of  1944)  ; 

Nicaragua:  Seiior  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa,  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Nica- 
ragua in  Washington ; 

Peru:  Seiior  Don  Pedro  Beltran,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru  in  Washington ; 

Luxembourg:  Mr.  Hugues  Le  Gallais,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Luxembourg  In 
Washington ; 

Ecuador:  Seiior  Sixto  E.  Dur5n-Ball<5n,  Minister  Counselor 
of  the  Ecuadoran  Embas.sy  in  Washington ; 

Qreece:  Mr.  Cimon  P.  Diamantopoulos,  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  Greece  in  Wash- 
ington ; 

Honduras:  Senor  Dr.  Don  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  in 
Washington ; 

Haiti:  Dr.  Jules  Th^baud,  Director  General  of  the  National 
Public  Health  Service  of  Haiti. 


no 

International  Status  of 
Refugees 

France 

In  a  letter  dated  November  25,  1944  the  Acting 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French  Kepublic,  by  a 
letter  dated  November  8,  1944,  notified  the  League 
of  Nations  tliat  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  considers  as  null  and  void  the 
denunciation  by  France  December  2,  1942  of  the 
Convention  Relating  to  the  International  Status  of 
Refugees  signed  at  Geneva  October  28,  1933,  and 
that  it  will  henceforth  insure  in  its  territory  the 
application  of  all  the  articles  of  the  convention. 
The  cancelation  of  the  denunciation  was  registered 
by  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  on 
November  17,  1944. 

Discussions  on  Civil  Aviation 
Between  United  States  and 
Canadian  Representatives 

[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

The  Department  of  State  stated  on  January  19 
that  discussions  on  civil  aviation  will  take  place  in 
New  York  between  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  beginning  on  January  25.  Sub- 
jects to  be  discussed  will  cover  matters  arising  out 
of  the  recent  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence at  Chicago.  The  1940  arrangements  for  allo- 
cation of  civil  air  routes  between  the  two  countries 
will  be  reviewed. 

The  American  Delegation  will  be  comprised 
of  Stokeley  W.  ^Morgan,  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State;  J.  Graham  Parsons, 
Division  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State;  Edward  P.  Warner,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Oswald 
Ryan,  Member,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and 
Lewis  Clark,  First  Secretary  of  the  American 
Embassy,  Ottawa. 
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Confirmations 

On  January  18  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil. 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Bordeaux,  France, 
was  opened  to  tlie  public  on  January  15,  1945. 


THE  CONGRESS 


Petroleum  Investigation — Petroleum  Supplies  for  Mili- 
tary and  Civilian  Needs.  Final  Report  of  the  Sisecial  Sub- 
committee ou  Petroleum  Investigation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Pursuant  to  H.Res.  290  of  the  76th  Congress,  H.Rcs. 
383  of  the  77th  Congress,  and  H.Res.  5S  of  the  78th  Congress. 
Seventy-eighth  Cong.,  H.Rept.  2096.    ii,  19  pp. 

Study  of  Rubber  in  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Haiti. 
H.Rept.  209S,  7Sth  Cong.,  pursuant  to  H.Res.  346.     22  pp. 

The  State  of  the  Union.  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  mes.sage  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.    H.Doc.  1,  79th  Cong.    16  pp. 

Continuing  the  Authority  for  a  Study  Into  the  Legal  and 
Constitutional  Authority  for  the  Issuance  of  Executive 
Orders  of  the  President  and  of  Departmental  Regula- 
tions, and  Increasing  the  Limit  of  Expenditures.  S.Rept. 
7,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.Res.  16.  3  pp.  [Favorable 
report.] 

Authorizing  the  Continuation  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  I'ost-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning.  H.Rept. 
19,  70th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.Res.  60.    1  p. 

Retirement  and  Disability  Fund,  Foreign  Service.  Mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  all 
receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  refunds,  allow- 
ances, and  annuities  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1944,  in  connection  with  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and  disability  system.    H.Doc.  23,  79th  Cong.    6  pp. 

Address  of  the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  May  8,  1942,  before  the  Free 
World  Association,  New  York  City,  together  with  certain 
addresses  subsequently  delivered.  S.Doc.  59,  70th  Cong, 
iii,  49  pp. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Jloniiett  B.  Davis  as  Director  and  Selden  Chapin 
as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
effective  January  10,  194:5. 

John  C.  McClintock  as  Special  Assistant  to  Mr, 
Rockefeller,  effective  December  30,  1944. 

Pierson  Underwood,  War  Areas  Economic  Divi 
sion,  has  been  designated  to  represent  the  Depart 
ment  on  the  Editorial  Committee  on  Civil  Affairs 
Studies,  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  War  Depart 
ment,  effective  November  16, 1944. 

The  following  officers  have  been  designated  Ad 
visers  in  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation 
effective  December  20, 1944 :  Charles  Child  on  Art 
and  Music ;  Harry  R.  Warf  el  on  Libraries  and  Pub 
lications ;  W^illiam  L.  Schurz  on  Cultural  Attaches, 
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Department  of  State 

America's  Need  for  Understanding  China.  By  Haldore 
Hanson,  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation.  Far  Eastern 
Series  7.     Publication  223().     16  pp.     5(f. 

Jurisdiction  Over  Prizes :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Australia ;  and  Proclamation — 
Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Can- 
berra November  10,  1942  and  May  10,  1&14.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  417.     Publication  2227.     8  pp.     5^. 


Exchange  of  Official  Publications:  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Afghanistan— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Kabul  February  29,  1JM4; 
effective  February  29,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
418.    Publication  2219.    17  pp.    10^. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals :  Cu- 
mulative Supplement  No.  5,  January  12,  1945,  to  Revision 
VIII  of  September  13,  1»14.  Publication  2312.  73  pp. 
Free. 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences :  Con- 
vention Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Other 
American  Republics— Opened  for  signature  at  the  P'an 
American  Union  at  Washington  January  15,  1944 ;  signed 
for  the  United  States  of  America  January  15,  1944;  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
September  8,  1944 ;  effective  November  30,  1944.  Treaty 
Series  987.    32  pp.     100. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  By  Eleanor 
Lansing  Dulles,  Division  of  Financial  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs. Commercial  Policy  Series  75.  Publication  2234. 
30  pp.     100. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  Address  by  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Con- 
ference Series  62.     Publication  2239.     18  pp.     50. 

Diplomatic  List,  January  1945.  Publication  2241.  ii, 
126  pp.     Subscription,  $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  articles  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  January  13 
issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitled 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each  : 

"Electronics  in  Cuba",  based  on  a  report  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  Habana. 

"Graphic  Arts  in  Switzerland",  report  from  the  American 
Consulate  General,  Ziirich. 

"The  Bicycle  in  Sweden",  report  by  the  American  Lega- 
tion, Stockholm. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with 
information  on  developments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  BULLETIN 
includes  press  releases  on  foreign 
policy  issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  well  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  con- 
cerning treaties  and  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  or  may  become  a  party  and  treaties 
of  general  international  interest  is 
included. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
cumulative  lists  of  which  are  published 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as  well  as 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  are  listed  currently. 

The  BULLETIN,  published  icith  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  to  whom  all  purchase 
orders,  with  accompanying  remittance, 
should  be  sent.  The  subscription  price 
i$  $3.50  a  year;   a  single  copy  is  10 
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What  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Peace  Plan  Means 


By  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


THE  stake  of  the  American  people  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  aftei-  this  war  could  not  be 
gi-eater.  We  hate  war.  Yet  twice  in  a  generation 
we  have  been  forced  to  fight  to  defend  our  freedom 
and  our  vital  interests  against  powerful  aggressors. 

Our  young  men  are  giving  their  lives  daily  be- 
cause we  and  other  peace-loving  nations  did  not 
succeed  after  the  last  war  in  organizing  and  main- 
taining peace.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  their  sons — 
and  ours — are  not  forced  to  give  their  lives  in  an- 
other great  war  25  years  from  now. 

In  this  war  we  were  attacked  last  by  the  ag- 
gressors and  we  have  been  able  to  fight  them  far 
from  our  own  soil.  The  range  of  the  airplane  and 
the  new  weapons  already  developed  make  certain 
that  next  time — if  we  permit  a  next  time — the  de- 
vastation of  war  will  be  brought  to  our  own  homes 
and  our  own  soil.  Next  time — if  we  permit  a  next 
time — it  is  likely  that  the  United  States  will  be 
attacked  first,  not  last,  by  an  aggressor  nation. 

After  we  have  won  this  war  we  shall  have  only 
one  alternative  to  preparing  for  the  next  war. 
That  is  to  prevent  the  next  war.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  start  now.  We  can  do  it  only  by  planning 
and  developing,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world,  an  organized 
peace  that  will  really  work. 

I 

A  sound  peace  plan  must  be  based  on  the  facts 
as  they  are  and  aimed  at  the  realization  of  our 
ideals  for  a  peaceful  world.  Both  of  these  require- 
ments, I  think,  are  met  by  the  Proposals  which 
were  drafted  last  summer  and  fall  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  in  Washington  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China.  I  wish  here  to  state  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  plan's  animating  spirit  and  its  practical 
opei'atuig  value. 

These  Proposals  did  not  spring  from  thin  air. 
They  were  preceded  by  long  and  careful  studies 


among  many  sorts  of  people  in  each  of  the  four 
countries.  In  the  United  States  advice  was  sought 
not  only  of  technical  experts  in  the  Department 
of  State  but  of  ijolitical  leadei-s  of  both  parties 
in  Congress,  of  qualified  high  officers  of  our  Army 
and  Navy,  and  of  notable  private  citizens  of  vary- 
ing views.  The  Proposals  are  the  outcome  of  pa- 
tient research  and  of  broad  consultation.  Every 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  submit  them  to  the 
thoughts  and  suggestions  of  all  the  jjeople  of 
America. 

There  are  four  corners  to  the  plan  proposed 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

The  first  is  this:  peace  can  be  maintained  only 
if  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  band  to- 
gether for  that  purpose.  In  doing  so,  they  must 
recognize  the  sovereign  principle  of  the  equality 
of  all  of  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  of 
the  inequality  of  their  power  to  prevent  war. 

The  phrase  "sovereign  equality"  is  enshrined  in 
principle  number  one  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals.  It  means  that  every  peace-loving 
state,  however  small,  has  the  same  supreme  au- 
thority over  its  own  territoi'y  as  any  other  state, 
however  large.  Each  such  state,  irrespective  of 
size,  is  an  international  individuality.  Each, 
therefore,  has  both  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family  of  nations  and  a  responsibility  to 
share  in  the  task  of  creating  a  peaceful  world 
order. 

Conforming  to  this  principle,  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  provide  that  membership  in  the 
new  International  Organization  shall  be  open  to 
all  "peace-loving"  states,  large  and  small.  The 
Proposals  provide  for  a  General  Assembly  in 
which  all  member  states  will  be  represented  on  an 
equal  footing.  They  also  provide  for  a  smaller 
body  of  11  members — the  Security  Council — in 

'This  article  appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  Feb. 
1945.  It  was  released  to  the  press  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  Jan.  23. 
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which  the  five  most  powerful  nations  will  be  per- 
manent members. 

All  members  of  the  Organization  undertake  to 
settle  their  disputes  peacefully  and  to  fulfil  the 
other  obligations  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
peace  which  would  be  assumed  by  them  under  the 
proposed  Charter  of  the  Organization.  Within 
the  limits  of  these  undertakings  the  representa- 
tives of  the  member  nations  will  cast  their  votes 
on  any  international  issue  in  the  manner  that  their 
own  countries  may  direct;  and  each  of  them  will 
be  chosen  by  his  own  country  in  any  way  that  his 
own  country  may  prefer.  National  sovereignty 
remains  unimpaired. 

The  aim  of  the  Organization  is  twofold.  It  is 
to  prevent  and  suppress  wars.  It  is  also  to  make 
peace  constantly  stronger  by  developing  closer, 
more  friendly  and  mutually  profitable  relations 
among  the  member  states. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  war  rests  with  the  Security 
Council.  This  is  because  it  is  a  task  that  can  be 
performed  effectively  only  by  a  small  body  which 
must  include  the  five  great  powers  as  permanent 
members.  In  this  function  the  Assembly  also  has 
an  important  secondary  role  to  play. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  creation  of  the 
international  political,  economic,  and  social  con- 
ditions favorable  to  peace  rests  with  the  Assem- 
bly. This  is  a  x^esponsibility  that  can  be  carried 
out  successfully  only  by  continuing  and  develop- 
ing agreement  among  all  member  nations,  large 
and  small. 

II 

This  war  has  shown  that  small  states  in  an  era 
of  mechanized  warfare  are  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves against  great  aggressors.  Only  the  great 
powers  possess  the  industrial  capacity  and  other 
military  resources  required  by  the  United  Nations 
to  defeat  the  Axis  aggressors.  Similarly,  wars  can 
be  prevented  and  suppressed  in  the  future  only  if 
the  great  powers  employ  their  dominant  physical 
power  justly  and  in  unity  of  purpose  to  that  end. 
Hence  the  place  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan 
gives  to  a  Security  Council.  Hence,  too,  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  France  as  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  In  addition,  the  Security 
Council  is  to  have  six  non-permanent  members, 
elected  for  two-year  terms  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  supreme  duty  of 
the  Security  Council  is  to  "take  any  measures  nec- 


essary for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles"'  set  down  in  the  Charter  of  the  new  In- 
ternational Organization. 

These  measures  constitute  the  second  corner  of 
the  peace  plan.  They  fall  into  two  groups — those 
necessary  to  prevent  wars  and  those  necessary  to 
suppress  them. 

All  member  states  undertake  the  obligation  to 
settle  their  disputes  peacefully,  by  means  of  their 
own  choice.  They  may  do  so  by  negotiation,  me- 
diation, arbitration,  conciliation,  or  judicial  proc- 
esses. Many  local  or  regional  differences  can  be 
settled  by  regional  arrangements  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Security  Council. 

If,  however,  means  like  these  fail,  then  the  na- 
tions are  obligated  to  come  to  the  Security  Council, 
which  also  has  the  power,  on  its  own  initiative,  to 
investigate  any  dispute  and  to  recommend  methods 
of  adjustment.  In  this  connection  the  General 
Assembly  is  empowered  to  consider  anj-  question 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  it,  pi'ovided  that 
the  Security  Council  is  not  already  actively  en- 
gaged in  dealing  with  it. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  also  provide  for 
an  international  court  of  justice  to  which  any  dis- 
pute that  can  be  settled  by  rules  of  law  shall  be 
referred.  Its  statute — or  constitution — will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  with  minor  necessary  mod- 
ifications, or  based  upon  it.  This  court  will  be  the 
judicial  organ  of  the  new  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Organization.  The  Security  Council 
maj'  seek  its  advice  on  all  legal  questions  involved 
in  international  disputes. 

It  is  only  after  all  means  for  the  peaceful  pre- 
vention of  war  have  been  exhausted  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  will  then  turn  to  forceful  means 
for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  war. 

As  the  first  of  these  further  steps  the  Security 
Council  may  call  upon  all  members  of  the  new 
International  Organization  to  apply  pressure  to 
any  offending  state  by  such  non-military  means 
as  "the  severance  of  diplomatic  and  economic  re- 
lations" and  "complete  or  partial  interruption  of 
rail,  sea,  air,  postal,  telegraphic,  radio  and  other 
means  of  communication". 

If  these  fui'ther  means  are  not  enough,  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  empowered  to  take  military 
action  "by  air,  naval  or  land  forces". 

The  members  of  the  new  International  Organi- 
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zation  would  agree,  in  the  Charter  itself,  that 
throughout  these  efforts  the  Security  Council 
would  be  acting  "on  their  behalf".  They  would 
also  agree  to  assume  the  obligation  to  make  "armed 
:  forces"  and  "facilities"  and  "assistance"  available 
to  the  Security  Council  "on  its  call"  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  special  agreements  previously  con- 
cluded. To  insure  effective  employment  of  these 
forces  the  Security  Council  is  to  be  provided  with 
a  JNIilitary  Staff  Committee  composed  of  the  chiefs 
of  staff  of  the  permanent  member  nations  of  the 
Council  or  their  representatives. 

The  Security  Council  is  thus  given  powers  which 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  did  not  pos- 
sess. The  League's  powers  proved  too  weak.  It 
is  surely  evident  that  stronger  powers  are  neces- 
sary. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  stronger  powers  do 
not  produce  what  some  commentators  have  de- 
scribed as  an  "irresponsible  and  uncontrollable 
great-power  saiper-state".  The  plan  contains 
many  checks  to  the  contrary.     For  example : 

(1)  The  Security  Council  cannot  call  upon  any 
state  for  armed  forces  except  to  an  extent  agreed 
upon  beforehand  by  that  state  itself.  Each  state 
will  determine  its  own  international  contribution 
of  armed  forces  through  a  special  agreement  or 
agreements  signed  by  itsc-lf  and  ratified  by  its  own 
constitutional  processes.  That  is,  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan  leaves  each  state  free  to  set  its  own 
limit  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  armed 
forces  and  other  military  facilities  and  assistance 
that  it  will  furnish  to  the  Security  Council.  The 
Security  Council  cannot  require  it  to  go  beyond 
that  limit.  The  Security  Council  does  not  in  any 
way  become  the  arbitrary  master  of  the  world's 
military  resources.  (2)  The  great  powers  who  are 
to  be  the  five  pei-manent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  do  not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Any  decision  of  the  Council  would  therefore 
require  the  affirmative  votes  of  at  least  some  of  the 
six  non-permanent  members.  (3)  In  the  General 
Assembly  the  smaller  powers,  with  their  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  membership,  may  adopt 
a  recommendation  on  a  question  of  peace  before 
that  question  rises  for  action  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. The  General  Assembly  is  to  meet  at  least  once 
a  year.  It  may  meet  oftener.  It  is  to  receive 
annual  and  special  reports  from  the  Security 
Council  and  has  the  power  to  consider  them  and 
to  express  either  its  appi'oval  or  dissent. 

Agreement  among  the  great  powers  is  an  essen- 
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tial  condition  of  peace.  At  the  same  time,  the  op- 
portunity of  the  smaller  powers,  under  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  to  stand  sentinel  over  the 
behavior  of  the  great  powers  is  surely  far  gr.ater 
than  it  ever  could  be  in  a  world  left  unorganized 
and  planlessly  open  to  predatory  aggression. 

Ill 

The  third  corner  of  the  peace  plan  is  the  essential 
complement  of  the  second.  To  prevent  and  sup- 
press ware  is  not  enough,  just  as  winning  this  war 
will  not  of  itself  bring  us  lasting  peace.  If  we  are 
to  have  lasting  peace,  we  have  to  build  peace.  We 
have  to  build  it  stone  by  stone  continuously  over 
tlie  years  within  the  framework  of  such  an  organ- 
ization as  that  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  We 
have  to  7}iake  peace  with  the  same  strong  purpose 
and  the  same  united  effort  which  we  have  given  to 
making  war. 

In  this  field  the  General  Assembly  of  all  the 
member  states  of  the  proposed  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Organization  will  be  the  highest  rep- 
resentative body  in  the  world.  It  will  represent  the 
ideal  of  a  common  world  humanity  and  a  common 
world  purpose  to  promote  international  coopera- 
tion, extend  the  rule  of  law  in  international  re- 
lations, and  advance  the  material  and  cultural  wel- 
fare of  all  men. 

The  function  of  the  Assembly  as  a  free  forum  of 
all  peace-loving  nations  and  its  wide  powers  of  in- 
vestigation and  recommendation  are  in  themselves 
powerful  weapons  for  peace  in  an  age  when  public 
opinion  can  be  instantaneously  mobilized  by  press 
and  radio. 

But  the  Assembly  will  also  have  at  its  command 
an  effective  instrument  of  continuous  action  in 
building  peace.  This  is  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  be  created  under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals. 

This  arm  of  the  General  Assembly  is  provided 
for  in  recognition  of  a  great  fact  which  increas- 
ingly characterizes  the  international  life  of  our 
times.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  more 
and  more  one  single  area  of  interdependent  tech- 
nological inventions,  industrial  methods,  market- 
ing problems,  and  their  related  social  effects.  This 
interdependence  destroys  any  equilibrium  that  may 
ever  have  existed  between  so-called  "advanced" 
countries  and  "backward"  countries.  It  means 
either  universal  economic  friction  which  will  dis- 
rupt the  world  toward  war  or  universal  economic 
cooperation  which  will  harmonize  the  world  to- 
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ward  peace.  Failure  to  recognize  this  fact  after 
the  last  war  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  war 
got  started. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  to  be 
elected,  without  help  of  the  Security  Council,  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  all  states.  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  18  states,  holding  their 
posts  for  3-year  terms.  It  has  no  power  of  com- 
pulsion. By  voluntary  means  it  is,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Assembly,  to  "facilitate  solutions 
of  international  economic,  social  and  other  hu- 
manitarian problems"  and  to  "promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms". 

It  will  create  commissions  in  all  fields  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  activity  that  it  may  consider 
appropriate.  The  members  of  these  commissions 
will  not  be  political  or  diplomatic  delegates.  They 
will  be  technical  experts.  They  will  furnish  pro- 
fessional advice  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  to  the  Assembly.  There  will  be  a  secre- 
tariat and  research  staff  for  all  pi'ojects. 

The  Assembly  and  its  Economic  and  Social 
Council  will  also  provide  a  center  for  coordinat- 
ing the  numerous  separate  specialized  interna- 
tional organizations  now  or  hereafter  operating 
for  economic  and  social  progressive  purposes. 

There  is  the  International  Labor  Organization 
with  its  long  record  of  successful  service  to  sound 
hxbor  causes.  There  is  the  proposed  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  with  its 
heavy  duty  of  service  both  to  the  food-producers 
of  agricultural  countries  and  to  the  food-consum- 
ers of  all  countries.  There  is  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  proposed 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment with  their  highly  difficult  and  delicate 
responsibilities  toward  the  world's  currencies  and 
the  world's  investment  funds.  Under  discussion 
also  are  new  international  "specialized"  organ- 
izations in  aviation,  in  cartel  control,  in  health, 
in  education,  in  wire  and  wireless  communications, 
in  foreign  trade,  and  in  many  individual  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  commodities. 

All  these  organizations,  clearly,  are  but  so  many 
spokes  to  the  international  wheel.  They  need 
a  hub.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  authorizes 
the  Assembly  to  act  as' that  hub  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  as  its  principal  operating 
mechanism.  It  provides  that  all  specialized  inter- 
national organizations  shall  be  brought  into  rela- 
tionship with  the  new  general  International  Or- 
ganization through  agreements  with  the  Economic 


and  Social  Council  under  the  approval  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  It  provides  further  that  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  shall  receive  reports 
from  the  specialized  intei'national  organizations 
and  shall,  under  the  General  Assembly's  authority, 
coordinate  their  policies  and  activities. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  see  the  possible  emer- 
gence of  an  advisory  economic  general  staff  of  the 
world. 

It  can  be  soundly  hoped  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  proceeding  from  what  will  be 
the  concentrated  headquarters  of  the  world's  eco- 
nomic and  social  thought,  will  promptly  reach  the 
form  of  widely  ratified  treaties  and  agreements 
making  for  fuller  emploj-ment  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  in  all  countries.  The  attainment 
of  these  objectives  is  indispensable  to  building  a 
peace  that  will  last. 

IV 

I  now  come  to  the  fourth  corner  of  the  square 
on  which  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  would 
erect  an  edifice  of  peaceful  international  relations. 

This  is  the  progressive  reduction  of  armaments, 
which  in  the  modern  world  have  become  a  crush- 
ing burden  on  the  resources  of  all  nations.  If  we 
in  this  country,  for  example,  could  have  used  for 
productive  peacetime  purposes  only  one  half  of 
what  we  have  devoted  to  arms  for  this  war,  we 
wotild  have  advanced  beyond  measure  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  people..  And  after 
this  war  is  won,  the  rate  of  economic  advance- 
ment for  ourselves  and  for  all  peoples  will  be 
determined  in  important  measure  by  the  rate  of 
armaments  reduction  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  able  to  achieve. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  new  International 
Organization  is  to  "consider  the  general  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  governing  disarmament  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  armaments".  The  Security  Council  is 
to  go  further.  In  order  to  achieve  "the  least  di- 
version of  the  world's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources for  armaments*',  it  is  to  fornuilate  "plans 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  regulation  of 
armaments"  and  it  is  to  submit  those  plans  to  all 
members  of  the  new  International  Organization. 

It  is  not  proposed  this  time  that  the  United 
States  or  any  other  members  of  the  new  Interna- 
tional Organization  shall  disanii  as  an  example. 
It  is  proposed  that  all  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  travel  the  road  together  and  at  the 
fastest  possible  joint  pace. 
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No  nation,  however,  is  likely  to  travel  either 
fast  or  far  on  this  road  until  it  feels  able  to  place 
full  reliance  for  its  security  on  the  International 
Organization.  The  nations  of  the  world  will  give 
up  guns  only  in  so  far  as  they  make  the  new 
Organization  work,  as  they  gradually  build  up  a 
living  body  of  international  law,  as  they  create 
and  operate  eifective  joint  instrumentalities  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  as  they  develop  strong  and 
sure  means  of  economic  and  social  cooperation  to 
their  mutual  benefit.  Thus  the  fourth  corner  of 
the  peace  plan  is  dej^endent  upon  the  other  three. 


Such  is  the  plan.  I  think  it  takes  into  account 
both  the  world's  stubborn  realities  and  the  world's 
luiquenchable  aspirations.  Nor  is  it  deficient,  I  am 
certain,  in  what  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  rightly  called  "a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind".    No  other  peace  plan  in 


history  has  been  so  fully  exposed  to  the  impact  of 
those  opinions. 

The  Proposals  emerged  from  their  Dumbarton 
Oaks  stage  on  October  9  of  last  year.'  They  were 
disseminated  to  the  whole  world.  For  months  now 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  study  by  all  govern- 
ments, by  the  press  and  radio,  and  by  individuals 
and  groups  in  all  countries.  They  will  go  in  due 
course  to  a  conference  of  the  nations  which  are 
fighting  this  war  to  build  a  world  of  freedom  and 
peace.  They  will  then  go  to  their  home  countries 
for  approval  by  their  legislatures  or  other  appro- 
priate governmental  bodies. 

We  seek  a  calm  and  considered  and  complete 
popular  judgment  upon  this  plan  and  then,  if  it  is 
approved  and  ratified,  a  solid  effective  support  for 
it  not  merely  by  governments  but  by  peoples.  In 
the  end  it  is  they,  and  only  they,  who  by  their  deter- 
mined purpose,  their  undei-standing,  and  their  con- 
tinuing loyalty  can  bring  to  the  world  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  progress. 


Decision  To  Maintain  Combined  Boards 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


(Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  19] 

We  hear  a  good  bit  about  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  but  perhaps  we  hear 
less  of  how  really  effectively  they  are  working 
together  in  winning  the  war  and,  also,  in  meeting 
the  economic  problems  of  the  areas  they  liberate. 

Together  with  Prime  Ministers  Churchill  and 
Mackenzie  King,  I  have  just  outlined  the  work  the 
Combined  Boards  are  to  do  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Japan.  The  Combined  Food 
Board,  the  Combined  Eaw  Materials  Board,  and 
the  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board 
provide  a  strikingly  successful  example  of  United 
Nations  collaboration  on  some  of  the  urgent  and 
difficult  problems  of  the  day.'^ 

The  Boards  are  dealing  now  with  serious  short- 
ages in  such  commodities  as  tires  and  trucks,  coal, 
textile,  footwear,  animal  protein  foods,  and  fats 
and  oils.  In  each  of  these  items  the  shortage  is 
big  enough  to  affect  military  requirements,  civilian 
needs,  and  relief  activities  in  all  areas.  In  the 
case  of  the  Combined  Food  Board,  representatives 
of  other  countries  also  have  participated  in  the 
development   of   appropriate   international    pro- 


grams for  certain  commodities ;  e.g.  Newfoundland 
fish  and  Australian  wheat.  There  have  also  re- 
cently been  added  to  certain  commodity  commit- 
tees on  the  Combined  Food  Board  representatives 
of  countries  whose  supplies  and  requirements, 
through  progress  of  military  operations,  have 
again  become,  or  will  become,  important  factors 
in  the  international  distribution  of  vital  supplies; 
e.g.  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Norway 
in  the  case  of  fats  and  oils.  The  requirements  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  have  been 
related  to  the  activities  of  the  Boards  through  the 
departments  of  the  member  governments  con- 
cerned with  the  conclusion  of  the  annual  protocols 
by  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
supply  programs  are  determined. 

Through  the  Boards,  former  occupied  countries 
are  being  helped  to  start  up  their  manufacturing 
because  we  want  to  ease  shortages  of  plants  and 
manpower  here,  in  Britain,  and  in  Canada.  We 
are  acting  with  awareness,  too,  of  the  acute  need 

'  Dumbarton  Oaks  Documents  on  International  Organiza- 
tion.   Department  of  State  Publication  2192. 
'  Bulletin  of  June  13,  1942,  p.  535. 
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to  restore  employment  in  the  liberated  areas,  thus 
minimizing  unrest. 

Coal  otiers  a  good  example  of  the  working  of 
the  Combined  Boards.  It  was  clear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1943  that  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole 
faced  a  serious  deficit.  The  Boards  worked  out 
solutions  through  the  appropriate  national 
agencies. 

These  solutions  reached  dramatic  proportions. 
From  Britain  came  expert  opinion  that  production 
could  be  stepped  up  if  surface  outcroppings  could 
be  worked  on  a  mass-production  basis  similar  to 
our  American  strip  mining.  As  a  consequence, 
the  used  machinery  market  of  the  United  States 
was  scoured  for  such  types  of  machinery — some 
machines,  for  instance,  which  had  been  in  service 
along  the  Mississippi  levees  for  20  years  were 
requisitioned — and  a  total  quantity  of  machinery 
estimated  to  exceed  in  capacity  that  used  in  digging 
the  Panama  Canal  was  expedited  to  Britain  during 
19i4. 

Most  of  it  has  now  arrived  and  in  many  parts  of 
Britain  the  operations  are  under  way  with  the  re- 
sult that  12  million  additional  tons  are  expected  to 
be  mined  before  the  end  of  the  present  coal  year. 
This  coal  helps  supply  SHAEF  needs  in  northwest 
Europe  as  well  as  those  relief  requirements  for  the 
Mediterranean  that  can  be  filled  by  our  present 
limited  transportation. 

The  Combined  Food  Board  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  useful  mechanism  for  assuring  an  efficient  and 
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reasonably  equitable  distribution  of  vital  food  re- 
sources among  the  various  United  Nations.  On  the 
basis  of  detailed  information  interchanged  con- 
stantly among  its  Commodity  Committees,  the 
Combined  Food  Board  has  developed  many  inter- 
national plans  for  meeting  the  increased  war  de- 
mands and  for  offsetting,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
early  loss  to  the  enemy  of  important  items.  The 
shortage  of  rice  after  the  fall  of  Burma  and  other 
areas  of  southeastern  Asia  is  illustrative  of  the 
problems  which  have  confronted  the  Combined 
Food  Board.  The  Japanese  occupation  absorbed 
areas  which  normally  export  95  percent  of  the  rice 
entering  world  trade.  The  Board  moved  promptly 
to  insure :  (1)  that  exports  from  the  remaining  rice 
areas  were  maximized ;  (2)  that  such  supplies  were 
equitably  shared;  and  (3)  that  wherever  possible, 
rice  substitutes  were  provided. 

The  Boards  have  set  a  model  for  economic  coop- 
eration between  the  United  Nations  in  overcoming 
excessive  nationalism  and  in  gaining  cooperation 
between  former  rivals  both  on  the  national  and 
international  plane. 

On  the  American  side,  the  direction  of  the  Raw 
Materials  Board  has  been,  since  its  inception,  the 
job  of  William  L.  Batt.  We  owe  him  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  part  in  keeping  an  effective 
flow  of  strategic  materials  coming  during  the  war, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  former  rich 
sources  for  these  materials  have  been  continuously 
in  Axis  hands.    It  has  been  a  magnificent  job. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  PRlTME  MINISTERS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CANADA 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  19] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  an- 
nounced on  January  19  their  decision  to  maintain 
the  Combined  Production  and  Resources  Board, 
the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board,  and  the  Com- 
1  lined  Food  Board  until  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
war.  This  announcement  followed  a  review  by 
the  member  governments  of  the  past  work  of  these 
Boards  and  of  their  future  operations.  It  was  the 
official  view  that  there  will  be  a  large  field  of  use- 
fulness for  these  Boards  for  the  rest  of  the  war 
even  though  many  materials  and  products  may  be 
in  easier  supply  as  the  war  progresses.  It  will 
be  their  continuing  function  further  to  coordinate 
the  war  effort  of  their  member  countries  and,  as 
appropriate,  of  the  other  United  Nations,  in  the 


production,  allocation,  and  supply  of  those  prod- 
ucts, raw  materials,  and  foodstuffs  which  continue 
to  require  combined  planning  in  order  to  meet 
military  and  essential  civilian  requirements.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  Boards  to 
consult,  as  hitherto,  with  other  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  UNRRA  before  making  recom- 
mendations. 

In  making  this  announcement  concerning  the 
future  of  the  Combined  Boards,  the  following 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  the  two 
Prime  Ministers  was  released : 

"1.  We  have  followed  with  close  interest  the 
excellent  work  which  the  Combined  Boards  have 
done  in  coordinating  our  production  and  supply. 
These  Boards  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bining our  economic  and  industrial  power  during 
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a  period  of  increasingly  intensive  military  prepa- 
ration. Despite  the  fact  that  as  the  war  progresses 
there  will  be  a  substantial  diminution  in  demand 
for  certain  military  items,  studies  indicate  that 
there  will  be  continuing  global  shortages  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  products  and  materials  which  are 
necessary  to  military  operations  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  essential  civilian  economics.  We  expect 
file  Boards,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  continue 
to  play  their  part  in  facilitating  the  prompt  and 
adequate  use  of  our  economic  resources  for  the 
common  war  effort. 

"2.  In  addition  new  economic  and  industrial 
problems  which  may  require  common  action  are 
sure  to  develop  before  the  end  of  hostilities.  The 
power  to  act  and  make  decisions  in  the  economic 
sphere  on  behalf  of  our  respective  nations  will 
remain  in  the  duly  constituted  national  agencies. 
However,  the  Boards  can  perform  a  very  valuable 
additional  service  by  providing  a  forum  or  focal 
point  for  consultation  and  the  interchange  of  infor- 
mation and  ideas  on  such  common  economic  and 
industrial  problems. 

"3.  In  their  activities  we  shall  expect  the  mem- 
bers of  these  Boards  and  the  agencies  of  our  gov- 
ernments which  work  with  them  to  collaborate 
increasingly  with  representatives  of  other  United 
Nations  in  the  common  interest." 

Letter  on  Foreign  Policy  From 
The  New  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  24] 

The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  President 
was  received  on  January  24 : 
"Dear  Mr.  President  : 

"The  undersigned  new  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  conscious  of  the  profound 
significance  of  the  Conferences  soon  to  be  held 
with  our  principal  allies,  wish  to  convey  to  you 
for  your  consideration,  some  of  our  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  foreign  policy  of  this  government. 

"We  realize  that  it  is  important  for  you  to  be 
advised  of  the  views  of  the  new  Senators  who 
heretofore  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  position  clear. 

"I.  We  favor  the  formation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  of  a  United  Nations  organization, 


to  establish  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world, 
along  the  general  lines  tentatively  drafted  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks; 

"II.  We  believe  this  government  should  use  all 
reasonable  means  to  assure  our  allies  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  intend  to  share  in 
the  direction  of  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
settlement  of  this  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace ; 

"III.  We  suggest  that  treaties  among  the  major 
allies  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  to  demili- 
tarize Germany  and  Japan  and  to  keep  them  de- 
militarized; 

"IV.  We  believe  that  this  government  should, 
as  soon  as  possible,  arrange  to  participate  affirma- 
tively in  all  decisions  affecting  the  establishment 
of  law  and  order  in  the  liberated  or  enemy 
countrfes. 

"Trusting  that  these  suggestions  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you  and  wishing  you  success  in  the 
forthcoming  Conferences,  we  are 
"Yours  respectfully, 

"Frank  P.  Briggs,  Missouri ;  Homer  E. 
Capehart,  Indiana;  Forrest  C. 
DoNNELL,  Missouri;  J.  W.  Ful- 
brigiit,  Arkansas;  Boueke  B. 
HicKENLOoPER,  lowa ;  Clyde  R. 
HoET,  North  Carolina;  Clin  D. 
Johnston,  South  Carolina;  War- 
ren Magnuson,  Washington ; 
Brien  McMahon,  Connecticut ; 
Hugh  B.  Mitchell,  Washington; 
Wayne  Morse,  Oregon ;  John  Mo- 
ses. North  Dakota;  Francis  J. 
Mters,  Pennsylvania;  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  Massachusetts ;  H. 
Alexander  Smith,  New  Jersey; 
Glen  H.  Taylor,  Idaho." 
Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 
[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

The  recent  letter  sent  to  the  President  by  16  new 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
courageous  and  forthright  statement.  The  letter 
is  especially  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  sent  in  a  non-partisan  spirit;  that  the  16  Sena- 
tors come  from  every  section  of  the  country ;  and 
that  their  recent  election  reflects  the  growing  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  United  States  must  play  its  full  part  in  build- 
ing an  effective  international  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  future  peace  and  security. 
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United  States- Mexican  Water  Treaty 


Statement  by  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

Mr.  Chairman  axd  Members  of  the  Committee  : 

1.  One  of  the  few  matters  of  major  importance 
Btill  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
is  the  equitable  division  of  the  waters  of  three  in- 
ternational rivers — the  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado, 
and  the  Tijuana.  During  the  first  two  decades  of 
this  century  this  water  problem  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  Governments  on  several  occasions 
and  was  the  subject  of  study  by  joint  commissions. 
These  early  efforts  having  failed,  the  Congress  in 
1924  passed  an  act  a])proving  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Water  Commission  to  make  a 
study  regarding  the  equitable  use  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  below  Fort  Quitman,  Texas.  The 
refusal  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  consider 
the  Rio  Grande  without  also  considering  the  Colo- 
rado led  in  1927  to  an  amendment  of  the  1924  act  to 
make  it  cover  all  three  rivers.  The  joint  com- 
mission, organized  under  the  terms  of  these  con- 
gressional statutes,  made  a  study  of  these  rivers 
but  was  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  whereupon 
in  1932  the  commission  was  dissolved  and  the 
powers  of  the  American  Section  were  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International 
Boundary  Commission. 

2.  The  studies  and  investigations  which  formed 
the  basis  for  the  treaty  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  in  the 
act  of  August  19,  1935.  Since  that  date  the  De- 
partment of  State,  in  cooperation  with  Mexican 
officials,  has  labored  earnestly  to  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  long-standing  and 
troublesome  problem.  It  must  be  realized  that 
each  country  owes  to  the  other  some  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  waters  of  these  international 
streams,  and  until  this  obligation  is  recognized  and 
defined,  there  must  inevitably  be  unrest  and  uncer- 
tainty in  the  communities  served  by  them — a  con- 
dition which  becomes  more  serious  with  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  an  expanding  population  de- 
pendent upon  the  waters  of  these  streams.  Thus  it 
lias  been  in  the  case  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Colorado  and  Tijuana  Rivers.    So  long  has  settle- 


'  Presented  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  Jan.  22,  1945. 


ment  of  this  problem  been  delayed  that  there  has 
come  into  existence  a  well-nigh  intolerable  situa- 
tion which  the  completion  of  Boulder  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  early  in  1935  has  aggravated  rather 
than  relieved. 

3.  On  the  Colorado,  development  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Mexico  has  been  proceeding  at  a 
rapid  rate.  With  an  average  of  over  seven  million 
acre-feet  of  water  now  wasting  annually  through 
Mexican  territory  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  nations  that 
there  should  be  an  allocation,  once  and  for  all,  of 
the  waters  of  this  stream,  so  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
conflicting  development  and  over-expansion  with 
their  attendant  disastrous  consequences  may  be 
checked  and,  on  the  other  hand,  development  may 
proceed  in  an  orderly  and  secure  manner,  free 
of  the  uncertainties  as  to  futui'e  available  water 
supply  which  hamper  and  retard  sound  growth. 
Hardship,  misunderstanding,  and  bitterness  are 
the  only  alternatives  to  an  early  and  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem. 

4.  The  treaty  now  under  consideration  protects, 
in  large  measure,  existing  uses  in  Mexico  on  the 
Colorado  River.  In  the  United  States,  not  only 
are  existing  uses  protected  but  opportunity  is  given 
for  great  expansion.  Less  than  half  of  the  water 
which  will  be  available  to  the  United  States  under 
this  treaty  is  now  being  beneficially'  used.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  informed  by  men  skilled  in  these 
matters  and  familiar  with  all  the  facts  that  more 
than  half  of  the  million  and  a  half  acre-feet  of 
water  allocated  to  Mexico  will  be  made  up,  under 
conditions  of  ultimate  development  in  the  United 
States,  of  waste  and  return  flows  from  lands  with- 
in the  United  States. 

5.  The  Department  is  indebted  in  very  great 
measure  to  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  and  Six- 
teen of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  for  its 
invaluable  advice  and  assistance  in  working  out  a 
statesmanlike  solution  of  the  problems  of  this 
stream.  It  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  keeping  with  our 
democratic  institutions  and  procedures  that  the 
representatives  of  the  communities  most  vitally 
concerned  should  be  consulted  with  respect  to  these 
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matters,  despite  the  fact  that  these  questions  are 
also  of  large  national  and  international  sig- 
nificance. 

6.  On  the  Lower  Rio  Grande,  where  most  of  the 
water  supply  originates  in  Mexico,  a  division  of 
the  waters  was  agreed  upon  which,  when  coupled 
with  the  building  of  international  dams,  will  pro- 
tect existing  uses  and  make  possible  considerable 
expansion  in  both  countries.  Floods  of  great  mag- 
nitude periodically  wreak  havoc  in  the  communi- 
ties bordering  this  stream  and  flow  unused  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  An  average  of  almost  four 
million  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  is  thus  wasted, 
in  a  region  where  soil  and  climate  combine  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and  where, 
given  more  adequate  irrigation,  a  great  inci-ease 
in  productivity  can  be  expected.  The  treaty  pro- 
vides for  the  building  of  large  storage  dams  to 
hold  the  floods  in  check  and  almost  double  the 
usable  water  supply.  Opportunities  for  the  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power  will  also  be  jointly 
exploited,  thus  contributing  to  the  development 
of  mining  and  industry  in  the  communities  along 
the  Rio  Grande. 

7.  General  jurisdiction  over  the  administration 
of  the  treaty  provisions  is  vested,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  two  Governments,  in  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Commission,  organized  under 
the  Convention  of  1889.  This  agency  has  had  ex- 
perience in  similar  matters  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  other  treaties.  There  will  be 
no  encroachment,  however,  on  the  functions  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  which  will  continue  to  con- 
trol not  only  matters  now  under  their  jurisdiction 
but  also  facilities  and  operations  in  the  United 
States  which  are  to  be  used  only  partly  in  the 
fulfilment  of  treaty  provisions.  To  provide  even 
greater  assurance  on  this  point,  the  two  Govern- 
ments signed  on  November  14,  1944  a  protocol 
which  states  in  explicit  terms  the  lines  of  juris- 
diction between  the  Boundary  Commission  and  its 
respective  Sections  and  other  federal  agencies  in 
each  country.^ 

8.  The  treaty  is  the  product  of  long  and  patient 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  both  Governments. 
Every  detail  received  careful  consideration  by 
men  qualified  by  training  and  experience  in  this 
particular  field,  and  we  may  be  justly  proud  of 
the  result.  It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the 
mutual  obligations  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  in- 
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ternational  in  scope,  not  merely  unilateral.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  treaty  which  the  Senate 
now  has  under  consideration  recognizes,  defines, 
and  makes  provision  for  meeting  these  mutual 
obligations,  on  all  three  streams,  in  a  manner 
fair  and  equitable  to  both  countries.  To  my  mind, 
it  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  settlement  of 
international  problems  by  mutual  understanding 
and  friendly  negotiation.  I  cannot  overempha- 
size its  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  inter- 
national good-will,  brought  about  not  by  the  gift 
of  any  natural  resource  but  simply  by  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  of  comity  and  equity  which 
should  govern  the  determination  of  the  equitable 
interests  of  two  neighboring  countries  in  the  wa- 
ters of  international  streams.  I  commend  it  un- 
reservedly to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Senate. 


United  Nations  War  Crimes 
Commission 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  SERVICES  OF 
HERBERT  C.  PELL:  STATEMENT  BY 
ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

I  am  sorry  this  morning  to  have  to  announce 
that  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  appropria- 
tion recommended  by  the  Department  of  funds 
to  cover  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  Honorable 
Herbert  C.  Pell  as  American  member  of  the  United 
Nations  War  Crimes  Commission,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  return  him  to  London.  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  personal  appreciation  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Department  to  Mr.  Pell  for  his 
work  on  the  Commission  and  our  regret  that  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  appropriation,  his 
services  cannot  be  continued. 

This  Government  will  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  V.  Hodgson,  former 
Attorney  General  in  Hawaii  and  a  very  capable 
man,  who  has  been  serving  with  Mr.  Pell  as  Deputy 
Commissioner. 

There  will  be  do  diminution  in  the  interest  or 
activity  of  this  Government  in  the  general  subject 
of  the  punishment  of  war  criminals. 


Bulletin  of  Jan.  21, 1945,  i 
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Settlement  of  Disputes  Under  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals 


[ReleaBed  to  the  press  January  27] 

There  are  certain  features  in  the 
situation  relating  to  Proposals  for  a 
United  Xations  Organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security  in  the  world  that  are  of 
marked  significance.  One  is  the  apparently  gen- 
eral agreement  among  the  nations  and  peoples  that 
an  organization  is  essential;  another  is  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  are 
of  this  view;  and  still  another — a  most  heartening 
one — is  that  the  subject  is  being  approached  from 
a  non-partisan  point  of  view.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  objective  spirit  demonstrated  by  all  po- 
litical shades  of  thought  reflects  the  innate  desire 
of  our  people  for  peace. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  columns  of  the  press,  in  the  assembly 
halls,  in  the  forums  of  the  air,  and  in  the  pulpits 
of  our  churches.  It  is  well  that  they  should  be  so 
discussed  and  that  we  as  a  people  should  decide, 
in  our  own  deliberative  way,  whether  these  Pro- 
posals, if  perfected  and  adopted  by  the  peace-lov- 
ing nations  as  the  guiding  Charter  for  future  in- 
ternational relations  and  behavior  will  give  us 
a  reasonable  degree  of  safeguards  against  the  out- 
break of  another  unspeakable  war.  All  must 
agree  that  unless  the  nations  that  desire  peace 
shall  band  together  in  some  common  undertaking 
of  mutual  assistance  for  self-preservation  against 
aggression,  the  future  outlook  must  be  dark  indeed. 
It  has  been  only  too  well  demonsti'ated  during  the 
past  25  years  that  pious  thinking  and  temporizhig 
tactics  do  not  afford  security.  These  methods  do 
not  deter  the  law-breaker  or  dim  his  lust  for  world 
domination.     They  only  give  him  time. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  this  meeting 
is  being  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  Comparative  Law  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  of  member  organ- 
izations of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association. 


Address  by 
GREEN  H.  HACKWORTH 


Delivered  before  the  Section  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law  of  tlie  American  Bar  Association  and 
constituent  members  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  Jan.  27,  1945.  Mr.  Hackworth  is 
Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State. 


The  lawyers  have  a  special  mission 
in  this  field.     Theirs  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  upholding  the  dignity  and 
supremacy  of  law.     A  quickening  of  the  sense  of 
that  responsibility  in  the  international  field  should 
augur  for  good. 

Coming  now  more  directly  to  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals,  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  methods  there  contemplated  for 
the  peaceful  adjustment  of  differences  between 
nations.  The  very  first  purpose  of  the  proposed 
International  Organization  is,  of  course,  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security.  As  corollaries  to 
this  are  the  development  of  friendly  relations 
among  nations  and  the  promotion  of  international 
cooperation  in  the  solution  of  economic,  social,  and 
other  humanitarian  problems.  The  principles  of 
the  Organization  are  declared  to  be:  (1)  the  sov- 
ereign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states;  (2)  the 
fulfilment  by  members  of  the  Organization  of  the 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter;  (3)  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
peaceful  means;  (4)  the  avoidance  of  the  use  of, 
or  threats  to  Use,  force  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Organization;  (5)  the 
obligation  to  give  assistance  to  the  Organization 
in  any  action  undertaken  by  it  under  the  Charter; 
(6)  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  giving  assist- 
ance to  any  state  against  which  action  is  under- 
taken by  the  Organization;  and  an  undertaking 
by  members  of  the  Organization  to  see  to  it  that 
non-member  states  shall  act  in  accordance  with 
these  principles  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  Organization  is  not  to  be  a  closed  corpo- 
ration ;  rather,  it  is  to  be  open  to  all  peace-loving 
states.  It  would  have  an  assembly  in  which  all 
member  states  would  be  represented;  a  security 
council  with  limited  membership  but  representa- 
tive of  all  states;  an  international  court  of  justice; 
and  subsidiary  agencies  and  organizations.  Both 
the  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  would  have 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  questions  relating  to 
peace  and  security.  Both  could  make  recommen- 
dations regarding  peaceful  settlement,  but  the  As- 
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sembly  ■would  not,  on  its  own  initiative,  make  such 
recommendations  as  to  matters  concerning  peace 
and  security  if  they  were  being  dealt  with  by  the 
Security  Council.  This  latter  qualification  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  possibility  that  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Security  Council  might  be  working  at 
cross-purposes  on  a  matter  in  which  the  Council 
would  have  ultimate  responsibility. 

The  Security  Council,  which  would  function 
continuously,  would  be  charged  with  primary  re- 
sponsibility in  maintaining  peace  and  security. 
It  would  be  empowered  to  investigate  any  dispute 
or  any  situation  which  might  lead  to  international 
friction  or  give  rise  to  a  dispute.  The  investi- 
gation wouH  be  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  continuance  of  the  dispute  or  the  situa- 
tion would  likely  endanger  international  peace 
and  security.  This  investigation  may  be  referred 
to  as  a  first  step  in  maintaining  the  international 
equilibrium.  An  investigation  by  a  representa- 
tive group  of  men  before  a  dispute  reaches  fever 
heat  may  well  prevent  it  from  ever  reaching  that 
stage.  The  focusing  of  the  light  of  day  on  dif- 
ferences between  two  states  is  bound  to  have  a 
sobering,  as  well  as  a  deterring,  effect,  especially 
if  it  is  known  that  this  may  be  followed,  if  neces- 
sary, by  more  stringent  measures  against  the  recal- 
citrant state. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  would  place 
upon  all  parties  to  a  dispute  likely  to  endanger 
the  peace  an  obligation  to  seek  a  solution  by  peace- 
ful means.  Five  methods  of  peaceful  procedure 
are  specifically  named,  that  is  to  say,  negotiation, 
mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  judicial 
settlement.  The  naming  of  these  methods  does 
not  preclude  resort  to  other  peaceful  methods. 

The  provisions  concerning  investigations  by  the 
Security  Council  and  obligations  on  the  parties 
to  a  dispute  are  contained  in  chapter  VIII  of  the 
Proposals.  The  same  chapter  provides  that  if 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
international  peace  and  security  fail  to  reach  a 
settlement,  they  should  be  obligated  to  refer  it  to 
the  Security  Council.  It  would  then  be  the  duty 
of  the  Council  to  decide  whether  or  not  continu- 
ance of  the  dispute  is  in  fact  likely  to  have  that 
effect  and,  accordingly,  whether  it  should  deal 
with  the  matter.  If  the  Council  should  decide 
that  action  by  it  is  called  for,  it  may  at  any  stage 
of  a  dispute  that  seems  to  threaten  the  peace  recom- 
mend procedures  or  methods  of  adjustment.    It 


may  also  ask  the  International  Court  for  advice 
on  legal  questions  that  may  be  involved.  Should 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  fail  voluntarily  to  reach 
a  settlement,  whether  on  their  own  initiative  or 
on  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  from  the  Council,  and 
should  such  failure  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace,  it  would  be  au- 
thorized to  take  such  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Organization.  In  general,  the 
Council  should  determine  the  existence  of  any 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of 
aggression,  and  should  make  recommendations  or 
decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken.  The  Council 
might  decide  that  a  partial  or  complete  interrup- 
tion of  means  of  communication,  or  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  and  economic  relations,  would  be 
sufficient  to  bi'ing  the  particular  state  or  .states 
into  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind.  But  if  the 
Council  should  decide  that  measures  short  of  the 
use  of  force  would  not  suffice  to  preserve  peace,  it 
would  be  empowered  under  the  Proposals  to  use 
air,  naval,  or  land  forces  to  maintain  or  restore 
peace.  Such  forces  might  be  used  only  in  demon- 
strations, or  in  the  establislunent  of  pacific 
blockade,  or  they  might  be  used  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  the  circumstances  might  require. 

The  Security  Council  might  call  upon  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  to  supply  military  con- 
tingents or  it  might  limit  its  call  to  some  of  them, 
depending  upon  the  locality  and  magnitude  of  the 
threat  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

In  brief,  the  Security  Council  would  be  em- 
powered to  inquire  into  any  dispute  or  situation 
that  might  lead  to  international  friction.  It  would 
not  take  further  action  unless  there  should  appear 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace.  Action  by  the  Council 
might  be  by  way  of  recommendation  to  the  parties 
under  section  A  of  chapter  VIII;  or  it  might  be 
more  direct  through  the  use  of  diplomatic  or  eco- 
nomic measures,  or  even  resort  to  force  when  neces- 
sary, under  section  B.  The  pai'ties  themselves 
would  be  under  an  abiding  obligation  to  settle 
their  differences  by  pacific  methods.  If  they  ob- 
serve this  obligation  there  should  be  little  or  no 
occasion  for  resort  to  stringent  measures. 

Coming  now  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice contemplated  in  chapter  VII  of  the  Proposals, 
little  can  here  be  .said  except  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  four  powers  meeting  at  Dumbarton 
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Oaks  were  in  entire  agreement  that  an  interna- 
tional organization  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  court.  They  were  also  in  entire  agreement  that 
all  members  of  the  International  Organization 
should  ipso  facto  become  parties  to  the  Statute 
of  the  Court,  and  that  the  Statute  should  be  an- 
nexed .to  and  be  a  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization. They  realized  the  painstaking  care 
with  which  the  present  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  had  been  prepared 
initially  by  a  committee  of  distinguished  jurists 
and  with  which  the  amendments  had  been  drafted 
in  1929 ;  also  that  there  had  developed  around  the 
Statute  a  considerable  body  of  jurisprudence  which 
it  might  not  be  desirable  unnecessarily  to  disturb. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  recognized  that  at  least 
some  changes  would  be  necessary  to  fit  the  Statute 
to  the  pattern  of  the  new  Organization.  They 
therefore  suggested  that  the  Statute  should  con- 
tinue in  force  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
desirable  or  that  it  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
a  new  statute. 

Public  discussions  of  the  Court  have,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  revolved  around  three  major 
topics:  (1)  compulsory  jurisdiction,  (2)  enforce- 
ment of  decisions,  and  (3)  the  possible  creation 
within  the  framework  of  the  Court  of  auxiliary 
courts  with  original  jurisdiction. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  (compulsory  juris- 
diction) relates  to  the  question  whether,  as  in 
municipal  law,  a  plaintiff  should  be  empowered 
to  bring  an  action  against  a  defendant  without  the 
latter's  consent  or  whether  there  should  be  a  prior 
agreement  between  the  parties  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Article  36  of  the  present 
Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  provides  that  "The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer 
to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in 
treaties  and  conventions  in  force."  It  also  con- 
tains the  "compulsory-jurisdiction"  clause  by 
which  members  may  declare  that  they  recognize 
"as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and  without  special 
agreement",  in  relation  to  any  other  member  or 
state  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  in  all  or  any  of  four  classes  of 
legal  disputes: 

(1)  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(2)  any  question  of  international  law; 


(3)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  estab- 
lished, would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  obligation;  and 

(4)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to 
be  made. 

The  declaration  accepting  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  may  be  made  unconditionally  or 
on  condition  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  several 
or  certain  members  or  states,  or  for  a  certain  time. 
Approximately  50  states  have  accepted  compulsoiy 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  one  form  or  another. 
Of  these,  44  states  conditioned  their  acceptance 
on  reciprocity. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  as  indicated  pre- 
viously, comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer 
to  it  and  all  matters  specially  provided  for  in 
treaties  and  conventions.  Article  26  of  the  British 
Mandate  for  Palestine,  for  example,  provided  for 
submission  to  the  Court  of  any  dispute  between  the 
MandatoiT  and  another  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  the  ap- 
plication of  the  provisions  of  the  mandate,  which 
could  not  be  settled  by  negotiation.  In  the  Mavro- 
matis  Palestine  Concessio7is  case,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment brought  an  action  against  the  British 
Government,  relying,  inter  alia,  upon  this  article. 
The  British  Government  countered  that  the  Court 
did  not  have  jurisdiction,  but  the  Court  held  other- 
wise and  heard  and  decided  the  case. 

The  number  of  treaties  and  conventions  which 
make  special  provision  for  matters  which  shall  fall 
within  the  Court's  jurisdiction  is  very  large.  In- 
stances of  application  to  the  Court  to  take  juris- 
diction over  matters  concerning  which  reference 
to  it  was  specially  provided  for  in  treaties  include 
the  case  just  mentioned,  the  S.  S.  Wimbledon  case, 
the  case  concerning  German  Interests  in  Polish  Up- 
per Silesia,  the  Chorzow  Factoi'y  case,  the  case  con- 
cerning the  Rights  of  Minorities  in  Upper  Silesia, 
the  case  concerning  the  Interpretation  of  the  Stat- 
ute of  Memel,  the  case  concerning  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Plesa,  and  the  proceedings  con- 
cerning the  Polish  Agrarian  Reform  and  the  Ger- 
man Minority. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Court, 
arguments  pro  and  contra  can  of  course  be  made, 
but  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  hasty  conclusions  should  be  reached. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
in  article  III,  section  2,  that  "The  judicial  Power 
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shall  extend  to  .  .  .  Controversies  between  two  or 
more  States".  By  the  same  section  it  is  provided 
that  the  Supreme  Court  "shall  have  original 
Jurisdiction"  in  all  cases  "in  which  a  State  shall  be 
Party".  There  is,  however,  no  provision  in  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
decisions  in  such  cases. 

In  1906  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  filed  a 
bill  in  equity  in  the  Supreme  Court  seeking  a  de- 
cree for  an  accounting  as  between  Virginia  and 
A\"est  Virginia  with  respect  to  the  balance  due  from 
the  latter  state,  following  its  separation  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  public  debt  as  it  existed  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1861,  and  praying  that  West  Virginia  "be 
made  a  party  defendant".  West  Virginia  demur- 
red on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the  Court 
lacked  jurisdiction  because  "this  court  has  no  power 
to  i-ender  or  enforce  any  final  judgment  or  decree 
thereon".  {Virginia  \.  West  Virginia,  206  U.  S. 
■290,306,307.  1907.)  The  Court  overruled  the  de- 
murrer, Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  delivering  the 
opinion.    The  Couit  stated : 

"But  it  is  objected  that  this  court  has  no  juris- 
diction .  .  .  because  the  court  has  no  power  to  en- 
force and  therefore  none  to  render  any  final  judg- 
ment or  decree  herein.  .  .  . 

"The  object  of  the  suit  is  a  settlement  with  West 
Virginia,  and  to  that  end  a  determination  and 
adjudication  of  the  amount  due  by  that  State  to 
Virginia,  and  when  this  court  has  ascertained  and 
adjudged  the  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  orig- 
inal State  which  it  would  be  equitable  for  West 
Virginia  to  pay,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  on  de- 
murrer that  West  Virginia  would  refuse  to  carry 
out  the  decree  of  this  court.  If  such  repudiation 
should  be  absolutely  asserted  we  can  then  consider 
by  what  means  the  decree  may  be  enforced.  Con- 
sent to  be  sued  was  given  when  West  Virginia  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  legislature  of  West  Virginia  would  in  the 
natural  course  make  provision  for  the  satisfaction 
of  any  decree  that  may  be  rendered."  {Ibid.  317, 
319.  See  also  Virginia  v.  West  Virginia,  220  U.  S. 
1,  34,  35-36.     1911.) 

There  will  be  various  classes  of  cases  before 
the  International  Court,  some  important,  some 
less  important.  Public  opinion  will  have  its  effect 
where  the  integrity  of  the  litigant  state  is  not 
alone  sufficient.  Moreover,  in  the  important  cases 
where  non-compliance  with  a  decision  of  the  Court 
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might  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  would  have  jurisdiction  to  suggest  or 
require  adjustment. 

On  the  proposal  for  the  erection  of  so-called 
auxiliary  courts,  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  resolved  that  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  should  be  so  organized  that 
a  member  would  "be  available  to  sit  as  an  Inter- 
national Circuit  Court,  with  original  jurisdiction". 

Articles  26  and  27  of  the  existing  Statute  of  the 
Court  contain  provision  for  the  appointment  by 
the  Court  of  special  chambers  of  five  judges  each, 
who  may,  if  the  parties  so  demand,  hear  and  deter- 
mine labor  cases  and  also  cases  relating  to  transit 
and  communications.  In  these  classes  of  cases 
recourse  may  also  be  had  to  the  summary  proce- 
dure provided  for  in  article  29  of  the  Statute.  This 
article  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  speedy 
despatch  of  business,  the  Court  shall  form  annually 
a  chamber  of  five  judges  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
contesting  parties,  may  hear  and  determine  cases 
by  summary  procedure. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Court  envisioned  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  should  have  an  aux- 
iliary branch  or  branches  to  pass  upon  certain 
classes  of  cases  or  cases  which  parties  to  a  dispute 
are  prepared  to  submit  to  such  a  chamber  or  court. 
Such  an  auxiliary  court  could  hold  its  sessions  at 
places  other  than  the  seat  of  the  principal  Court, 
as  might  be  desired  by  the  parties  or  as  might  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  best  promote  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
for  bringing  the  Court  closer  to  the  people  and 
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closer  to  the  locale  of  the  dispute.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure might  follow  either  of  two  courses:  one 
would  be  to  have  the  chamber  sit  as  a  court  of  first 
instance  with  a  right  of  appeal  by  either  party  to 
the  full  Court  in  any  or  in  certain  classes  of  cases, 
and  with  the  right  of  the  principal  Court  to  de- 
termine whether  it  should  grant  an  appeal;  and 
another  course  would  be  to  make  the  decisions  of 
the  auxiliary  chamber  final.  Certainly  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  if  the  right  to  go  to  such  a 
chamber  is  made  optional,  denial  of  right  of  ap- 
peal would  work  a  hardship.  If  the  parties  were 
not  prepared  at  the  outset  to  accept  its  judgment 
as  final,  they  could  take  their  case  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  principal  Court. 

To  summarize,  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  is  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  Those  Proposals  envisage 
an  undertaking  by  the  nations  who  would  become 
parties  to  the  Charter  to  be  evolved  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  peaceful  means.  The  different  steps  for 
such  a  settlement  are  indicated.  They  are  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration,  or 
judicial  settlement,  or  such  other  peaceful  means 
as  the  parties  may  choose.  Any  state,  whether  a 
member  of  the  Organization  or  not,  may  bring 
any  dispute  or  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  or  of  the  Council.  Both  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Council  would  be  empowered  to  con- 
sider any  such  dispute  or  situation  and  to  make 
recommendations  looking  to  an  adjustment.  If 
the  dispute  related  to  a  legal  question,  such  as  the 
meaning  of  a  treaty,  the  location  of  a  boundary, 
the  obligation  of  one  of  the  parties  toward  the 
other,  and  solution  could  not  be  found  through 
other  peaceful  means,  the  parties  could  have  re- 
course to  arbitration  or  to  the  International  Court. 
The  possible  employment  of  force  by  the  Security 
Council  would  be  only  a  last  resort  and  should,  if 
these  peaceful  processes  are  followed,  rarely  if 
ever  be  necessary. 

We  are  faced  not  with  a  theoretical  situation 
but  rather  with  a  practical  question  as  to  whether 
nations  shall  follow  the  course  that  they  have 
followed  through  the  centuries  with  one  war  after 
another,  or  whether  nations  are  capable  of  re- 
formulating their  attitudes  and  conduct  along 
enlightened  and  constructive  lines  by  placing  wars 
of  aggression  in  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

The  lawyers  of  this  and  other  countries,  no  less 
than  other  seriously  minded  people,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  an  opportunity  in  this  most 


important  movement  for  the  advancement  of  law 
and  order  in  the  international  field.  The  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  among  nations  must  not 
be  pursued  with  less  vigilance  than  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order  within  nations  if  peace 
is  to  be  a-ssured. 

Designation  of  Lauchlin  Currie 
To  Conduct  Negotiations 
With  Switzerland 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

The  Secretary  of  State  stated  on  January  3  that 
we  have  had  under  consideration  and  study  our 
economic  relations  with  Switzerland.  New  nego- 
tiations with  regard  to  this  problem  are  about  to 
be  undertaken.  The  President  has  agreed  to  the 
designation  of  Lauchlin  Currie  to  conduct  these 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  shortly  leave  for  Switzerland. 

Our  efforts  to  shorten  the  war  render  it  impor- 
tant that  these  negotiations  be  undertaken  without 
delay. 

The  Rubber  Study  Group 

UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  NETHERLANDS  MEMBERS 
TO  VISIT  AMERICAN  SYNTHETIC  PLANTS 

[Released  to  the  press  January  24] 

The  rubber  industry  has  made  arrangements  for 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  mem- 
bers of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  to  visit  several 
synthetic-rubber  plants  as  well  as  rubber-manu- 
facturing and  rubber-reclaiming  plants  in  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.  Tliis 
trip  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  visiting 
delegates  with  the  American  synthetic  industry 
which  has  been  developed  during  the  war  to  fill 
the  gap  caused  by  the  loss  of  90  percent  of  the 
Far  Eastern  rubber-producing  areas.  The  follow- 
ing members  will  be  included  in  the  inspection 
group : 

United  Kingdom  Netherlands 

O.  S.  Franks,  chairman  P.  H.  Westermann,  clwinnan 

Sir  Gerard  Clauson  Lt.  Col.  J.  T.  Cremer 

R.  L.  Hall  Dr.  P.  Honig 

E.  M.  L.  Hall-Patch  Captain  L.  Jiskoot 
Sir  John  Hay  O.  Eeuchlin 

W.  G.  Kellett  Dr.  T.  A.  Teiigwall 

F.  G.  Lee 
H.  E.  MlUer 
A.  G.  Pawson 

Sir  Walrond  Sinclair 
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The  Concern  of  the  United  States  With  Mineral 
Resources 


Address   by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  26] 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  today  as  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  State,  be- 
cause you  want  to  know  at  first  hand  what  the 
Department  believes  and  what  it  is  doing  in  these 
matters  of  foreign  policy  that  affect  you  and  your 
business  of  mining.  That  invitation  deserves  a 
clear  and  honest  explanation.  A  year  ago  my 
associate,  Paul  Linz,  came  out  to  your  congress 
and  told  many  of  you  informally  much  of  what 
the  Department  stands  for.  I  shall  try  to  be  even 
more  direct  and  specific  today. 

This  statement  must  be  placed  within  a  broader 
background  than  crude  ores  and  their  extraction. 
We  live  in  a  shrinking  world  and  you  cannot  live 
to  yourselves  in  the  Rockies  any  more  than  we  in 
Washington  can  be  permitted  to  withdraw  to  an 
ivory  tower.  The  United  States  must  adjust  its 
situation  to  that  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
if  not  because  of  any  philosophy  of  brotherhood 
(though  I  personally  believe  in  that)  then  as- 
suredly because  we  can't  help  ourselves. 

You  in  the  mining  industry  are  a  part  of  the 
pipe-line  of  industrial  raw  materials.  You  can- 
not ignore  eitlier  the  smelters,  the  transportation 
industry,  the  fabricators,  or  the  consumers.  You 
cannot  ignore  the  welfare  and  standard  of  living 
of  the  men  who  work  for  you,  but  neither  can  you 
ignore  the  men  who  work  for  rail  and  steamship 
lines  and  for  the  industries  that  refine  your  prod- 
uct and  then  turn  it  into  articles  for  the  world's 
use. 

Your  view  must  go  further.  You  must  take 
into  account  the  factors  affecting  our  national  de- 
fense. More  than  ten  years  ago  a  group  organ- 
ized by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers  conducted  a  conference 
in  cooperation  with  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Their  findings  were  prophetic.  They  de- 
scribed our  industrial  organization  as  a  giant 
among  those  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
but  a  giant  with  weaknesses  concerned  principally 

'  Delivered  before  the  Inter-Mountain  Mining  and  Eco- 
nomic Association,  Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  26,  1945.    Mr.  Taft 
is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 
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with  a  lack  in  the  United  States  of  some  of  the 
basic  raw  materials  required  for  its  output.  These 
strategic  raw  materials,  the  group  pointed  out, 
must  come,  in  an  emergency,  from  domestic  pro- 
duction, from  existing  stocks,  and  it  should  have 
been  added,  from  foreign  production  in  those  cases 
where  our  foreign  purchases  could  be  adequately 
protected  from  foreign  attack  in  an  emergency 
during  transit  to  these  shores. 

Cost  is  not  a  factor  in  such  an  emergency,  but 
time  is  vital.  There  must  be  sufficient  stocks  to 
keep  up  production  of  needed  articles,  while  the 
pipe-line  is  being  filled  with  substitutes. 

The  group  of  1933  named  manganese,  chrome, 
mercury,  mica,  tin,  nickel,  rubber,  wolfram,  cobalt, 
radium,  and  coconut  shells  as  missing  strategic 
materials.  Prophets  though  they  were,  they  missed 
a  large  number  of  the  items  on  the  strategic  list  of 
1945,  as  established  by  the  Army  and  Navy  author- 
ities. Their  basic  position  was  entirely  right,  but 
their  best  efforts  were  unable  to  persuade  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1937  to  do  more  than  make  a  start 
toward  a  reserve  stockpile. 

The  start  was  made  by  the  stockpile  act  passed 
tliat  year  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Thomas 
of  Utah,  and  it  proved  most  fortunate  as  far  as 
it  went.  The  war  came,  and  we  were  caught  short 
in  only  too  many  respects.  The  United  States  and 
the  British  Government  pooled  their  efforts  in  the 
Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  early  in  1942,  and 
herculean  efforts  through  the  last  three  years  have 
brought  a  relatively  easy  supply  of  all  but  a  few  of 
the  strategic  raw  materials.  Most  of  them  are  still 
unavailable  for  many  normal  civilian  uses,  and  of 
course  sudden  demands  often  change  the  picture. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
anticipate  what  will  happen  when  hostilities  cease. 
I  am  not  predicting  when  the  war  will  end.  I 
am  not  modifying  the  demands  on  you  made  by 
the  stated  requirements  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  but  I  am  trying  to  state  to  you  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  order  that  you  may 
have  confidence  in  going  forward  now,  full  out 
for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Wlien  hostilities  cease  altogether  or  in  one  of 
the  great  areas  of  conflict  there  will  be  cut-backs 
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in  requirements  of  raw  materials.  That  must  mean 
cut-backs  in  production  under  War  Production 
Board  contracts.  For  high-cost  mines  there  have 
been  higher  prices,  incentive  prices.  Obviously 
high-cost  production  must  go  first,  but  the  con- 
tracting authority  should  taper  it  off,  on  an  agreed 
basis  if  possible,  but  on  a  fair  basis  in  any  event. 
A  government  representing  the  taxpayers,  as  well 
as  a  government  concerned  with  the  ultimate  wel- 
fare of  the  owners  and  the  employees,  must  cut  off 
the  high-cost  mines  first  and  get  back  to  a  stand- 
ard market  price. 

What  about  the  question  as  between  domestic  and 
foreign  producers?  The  State  Department  has 
been  widely  advertised  among  your  mining  fra- 
ternity as  advocating  the  continuance  of  foreign 
purchases  while  your  mines  are  shut  down.  That 
statement  is  not  true  and  has  never  been  true. 
That  was  not  the  position  of  Mr.  Feis  who  preceded 
me  as  the  officer  responsible  for  relationships  to 
the  wartime  policy  of  the  Department  in  this 
respect. 

We  do  take  the  position  that  the  producers 
should  be  treated  with  justice  in  the  cutting  back 
or  termination  of  existing  contracts.  That  means 
that  all  high-cost  mines  here  or  abroad  should  be 
treated  alike,  in  our  judgment.  If  they  are  closed 
down  or  cut  back  here  they  should  be  closed  down 
or  cut  back  abroad,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  re- 
quirements cease,  they  should  all  be  closed  down. 
The  high-cost  mines  have  to  be  closed  down  even- 
tually, and  you  should  plan  for  the  fairest  and 
most  effective  way  to  do  it  when  the  time  comes. 
You  must  plan  for  other  ways  for  those  miners 
to  be  employed  in  soundly  established  peacetime 
industry,  after  they  have  finished  their  job  in  the 
war.  But  let  me  repeat,  their  job  in  the  war  was 
never  more  essential  than  now  at  this  crisis  of  the 
battle. 

There  are  other  important  considerations  af- 
fecting the  future  of  the  mining  industry  as  well 
as  national  defense.  Reserves  of  many  of  our 
strategic  metals  do  not  assure  supply  for  more 
than  two  or  three  decades  with  present  technology. 
It  therefore  behooves  the  industries  of  this  coun- 
try not  only  to  intensify  efforts  to  develop  new  re- 
sources at  home  but  also  to  develop  foreign  sources 
of  supply.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
provide  every  assistance  in  both  tliese  fields. 

The  argument  has  been  made  frequently  that  if 
we  are  using  up  a  wasting  asset,  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense,  we  should  use  up  the  other  fel- 


low's wasting  asset,  and  preserve  our  own.  Our 
high-grade  copper  will  be  gone  in  25  years,  our 
best  zinc  concentrates  in  15,  they  claim.  Let's  use 
up  the  other  fellow's  and  save  our  own.  The  argu- 
ment has  much  force.  But  when  an  emergency 
comes,  what  you  need  at  once  is  stocks,  not  ore  in 
the  ground.  And  furthermore  a  careful  measure 
of  the  power  of  our  military  forces  shows  that 
stocks  of  ore  in  the  ground  in  Canada  or  Mexico, 
and  even  in  South  America,  may  be  just  as  good  as 
if  we  had  brought  them  here  or  had  them  in 
American  soil. 

Appraisals  of  the  present  state  of  our  mineral 
reserves  by  various  authorities  differ.  However, 
few  will  deny  that  at  some  time  in  the  future  de- 
pletion will  become  a  major  problem  and  that  this 
country  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the  same  transition 
that  England  had  to  make  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  that  is,  from  a  largely  self-sufficient 
country  to  a  country  dependent  upon  imported 
mineral  raw  materials.  In  the  future  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  even  sharper  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  course  of  action  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past,  because  fundamental  economic 
decisions  vitally  affecting  every  citizen  will  have 
to  be  made.  To  accumulate  information  on  a  prob- 
lem of  such  scope  is  not  the  task  of  a  year  or  two ; 
it  must  be  done  systematically  and  painstakingly 
over  a  long  period.  With  these  points  in  mind  the 
regularly  constituted  agencies  of  our  Government 
are  now  formulating  plans  to  implement  the  efforts 
of  the  mineral  industry  in  their  development  of 
foreign  and  domestic  sources  of  supply  and  the 
assembly  of  information  thereon. 

Possibly  the  most  important  reason  for  investi- 
gating foreign  supply  during  the  post-war  years 
is  that,  without  adequate  knowledge  of  foreign 
resources,  an  intelligent  domestic  mineral  policy 
cannot  be  developed  or  implemented.  As  mineral 
deposits  become  depleted,  costs  usually  rise.  When 
domestic  costs  rise  above  world  prices,  the  question 
of  subsidy  or  tariff  comes  to  the  fore.  An  intel- 
ligent domestic  mineral  policy  must  balance  the 
admitted  desirability  of  maintaining  domestic  em- 
ployment against  the  cost  of  doing  so.  Wlien  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  for  our  manufacturing 
industries  becomes  too  high  in  contrast  with  costs 
to  other  manufacturing  countries,  our  industrial 
production  must  suffer  in  the  long  run  and  unem- 
ployment will  result  eventually,  in  spite  of  various 
palliative  measures.  Industrial  unemployment,  of 
course,  is  quickly  reflected  in  the  extractive  indus- 
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tries.  Adequate  information  on  foreign  resources 
will  permit  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  production 
trends  and  of  availability  of  raw  materials  to  our 
competitors  and  to  ourselves. 

Thus  our  mineral  extractive  industry  and  the 
mineral  deposits  it  exploits  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  foreign  mineral  production  on  two  fronts, 
in  the  raw-material  stage  and  in  the  manufactured- 
product  stage.  It  will  be  of  considerable  value  to 
every  mining  enterprise,  to  the  mining  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  to  the  Government  to  have  as  much 
information  as  possible  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  competition  that  this  country  must  inevitably 
face. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  surpluses  when  the  shooting  stops,  and  that 
brings  us  to  the  various  plans  for  providing  stocks 
of  strategic  materials,  to  be  available  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  Minerals  Inquiry  Group  of  1933  mentioned 
above,  proposed  that  the  World  War  debts,  other- 
wise uncollectible,  be  paid  off  by  accepting  raw 
materials  of  this  strategic  character  and  laying 
them  aside  as  national  insurance.  Similar  pro- 
posals have  been  made  more  recently.  It  was 
admitted  that  accepting  them  for  resale  to  Amer- 
ican consumers  would  reduce  the  trade  credits 
normally  created  by  this  sale  in  American  mar- 
kets. This  would  be  of  no  assistance  whatever 
in  helping  those  countries  to  buy  American  goods, 
but,  they  said,  transfers  above  and  beyond  nor- 
mal trade,  for  a  frozen-security  stockpile,  would 
have  no  such  effect. 

I  cannot  agree  with  that.  These  raw  materials 
are  most  of  them  wasting  assets  as  I  have  said. 
The  existence  of  such  materials  abroad,  which  the 
United  States  will  need  after  the  war,  is  one  of 
the  great  resources  for  getting  international  trade 
with  the  United  States  going  again.  We  have 
more  interest,  more  immediate  and  long-run  self- 
ish interest,  in  seeing  every  scrap  of  possible  and 
desirable  imports  come  in  which  can  stimulate 
an  immediate  export  of  new  goods,  than  we  have 
in  getting  any  dead  horses  paid  for.  Production 
and  export  mean  employment. 

But  do  we  want  a  stockpile  for  security  after 
the  war?  Well,  whether  we  want  it  or  not,  for 
whatever  purpose,  we  are  certainly  going  to  have 
one.  Exact  estimates  are  of  course  impossible, 
but  the  very  fact  that  our  whole  war  effort  has 
been  stepped  up  to  a  new  peak  means  at  least  very 
sizeable  stocks  when  hostilities  cease.  In  many 
cases,  we  shall  have  on  hand  in  Government  or 


private  ownership  two  or  three  years'  supply  above 
the  normal  pipe-line  for  peacetime  demands. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  danger  which  that 
creates  for  employment  in  extraction  and  refining 
by  freezing  such  stocks  until  a  year  from  this 
spring.    But  what  then? 

A  frozen-security  stockpile  subject  only  to  con- 
gressional release  has  been  often  proposed  and 
widely  discussed  within  and  without  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  neither  the  Government  depart- 
ments nor  the  Congress  has  gone  further  than 
the  inadequate  stockpile  act  of  1937  and  the  recent 
Surplus  Property  Act.  Such  a  stockpile  should 
be  fixed  in  amounts  by  the  competent  authorities 
for  direct  military  and  indirect  industrial  needs, 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  amounts  required  for 
such  a  stockpile  would  in  most  cases  be  beyond 
existing  stocks.  That  would  permit,  if  Congress 
approved,  continued  buying  at  home  and  abroad 
on  a  fair  basis  of  prompt  tapering  off.  It  would 
in  any  case  remove  from  post-war  markets  the 
overwhelming  threat  of  dumping  a  surplus  into 
commercial  channels,  with  the  devastating  results 
on  employment  that  you  oldtimers,  who  went 
through  the  early  twenties,  can  describe  better 
than  I  can.  The  plan  has  great  advantages  and 
should  commend  itself  to  the  Congress  if  properly 
presented  and  supported. 

One  question  may  well  be  raised.  How  would 
this  fit  in  with  our  plans  for  world  security,  espe- 
cially those  embodied  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals?  Are  we  seeking  peace  with  our 
tongues  in  our  cheeks  and  with  a  gun  and  a  black- 
jack behind  our  backs?  Certainly  not!  From 
Dumbarton  Oaks  came  proposals,  in  the  direct 
line  of  inheritance  from  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  and  the  League  of  Nations.  They  were 
worked  out  by  able  statesmen  representing  four 
great  nations.  They  will  soon  be  submitted  to 
the  United  Nations  and  will  grow  in  content  and 
authority.  But  they  will  not  achieve  maturity, 
prestige,  and  power  over  the  spirits  of  men  and 
nations  until  we  have  all  lived  with  them  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  the  meantime  they  carry  the 
hope  and  yearning  of  millions  of  men  and  women, 
and  children,  too,  and  the  determined  hope  of  the 
world's  political  leaders,  during  a  period  of  the 
worst  in  brutal  warfare,  with  chaos  in  civil  govern- 
ment clearly  possible  in  many  areas  when  that 
warfare  ends.  We,  like  every  other  nation,  must 
maintain  our  own  security  until  collective  security 
is  firmly  established,  and  none  of  us  is  hypocrit- 
ical or  inconsistent  in  doing  so.    An  adequate  navy 
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and  an  adequate  air  force  will  be  maintained  by 
us  under  a  woi'ld  organization,  and  peacetime  con- 
scription is  no  doubt  proposed  with  similar  intent. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  we  can  appropriately 
consider  the  proposal  for  a  security  stockpile  on 
its  own  merits  now.  It  becomes,  if  set  up  by  Con- 
gress, an  additional  factor  to  back  up  the  peace- 
loving  nations  in  their  support  of  the  world  or- 
ganization, and  to  insure  that  no  anti-social  minor- 
ity will  again  wish  to  make  war. 

There  is  a  brief  review  of  our  thinking  in  the 
Department  of  State.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  must  promote  the  best  interests  of 
Americans  from  coast  to  coast,  all  Americans. 
That  means  many  adjustments,  obviously.  Poli- 
cies must  be  worked  out  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  every  interest  of  every  group,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  every  group  must  study  its  own 
problems  in  the  light  of  the  interest  of  the  whole 
United  States,  the  immediate  interest  and  the 
long-time  interest.  I  am  sure  you  would  ask 
nothing  less  from  your  Department  of  State  in 
your  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Proposed  Exchange  of 
Nationals  Between  United 
States  and  Japan 

[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

The  following  communication  from  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  been  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  the  Spanish  Embassy  at 
Washington,  in  charge  of  Japanese  interests  in  the 
continental  United  States,  with  the  request  that 
it  be  made  known  to  the  Japanese  nationals 
concerned : 

"Japanese  Government  are  carefully  consider- 
ing further  exchange  of  nationals  between  Japan 
and  United  States  and  expect  to  be  able  to  carry 
it  out  during  next  year  (1945).  In  view  of  spe- 
cial nature  of  Tule  Lake  segregation  center  Japa- 
nese Government  are  prepared  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  repatriation  of  Japanese  subjects  de- 
tained there  through  exchange." 

The  Department  of  State  has  requested  the  Swiss 
Government,  in  charge  of  United  States  interests 
in  Japan,  to  obtain  additional  information  with 
regard  to  the  Japanese  Government's  plans  for  the 
proposed  exchange  of  nationals  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 
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The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  Department  for  the 
repatriation  of  American  nationals  in  Japanese 
custody  have  been  many  and  continuous.^  The 
first  exchange  of  nationals  between  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Japanese  Government 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1942  when  over  1,300 
American  nationals  were  repatriated  from  the  Far 
East.  Further  negotiations,  lasting  more  than  a 
year,  culminated  in  a  second  exchange  of  civilians 
late  in  1943.  Approximately  1,240  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  including  a  small  number  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  260  nationals  of  the  other 
American  republics  and  Canada  were  repatriated 
by  this  exchange. 

In  negotiating  for  the  second  exchange,  and 
while  that  exchange  was  in  progress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  proposed  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment that  further  exchanges  be  effected  imme- 
diately. The  Japanese  Government  at  that  time 
refused  to  discuss  further  exchanges,  advancing  as 
its  reason  that  it  desired  to  receive  "clarification  on 
certain  points  respecting  the  treatment  of  Jap- 
anese nationals  in  the  United  States".  Spanish 
representatives  in  charge  of  Japanese  interests  in 
the  continental  United  States  were  requested  to 
supply  the  information  requested  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
they  complied  with  this  request. 

In  March  1944  the  Department  of  State  re- 
opened, through  the  Swiss  Government,  the  ques- 
tion of  further  exchanges.  A  complete  plan  was 
presented  under  which,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  accel- 
erated exchanges  might  be  made.  The  Japanese 
Government  informed  the  Swiss  Government  that 
this  proposal  was  under  study.  Since  then  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  done  everything  possible  to 
obtain  Japanese  agreement  to  further  exchanges. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  Japanese  indifference,  the 
Department  continued  to  present  proposals,  in- 
cluding one  for  a  series  of  continuous  small-scale 
exchanges  involving  the  use  of  available  railroad 
connections  between  Japanese-held  territory  on 
the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  present  communication  from  the  Japanese 
Government  indicates  that,  after  long  delay, 
Japan  is  now  ready  to  negotiate  for  the  further  ex- 
change of  American  and  Japanese  nationals.  The 
Department  of  State  is  prepared  to  insure  the 
speedy  execution  of  any  exchange  to  which  the 
Japanese  Government's  agreement  can  be  obtained. 


'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  15,  1944,  p.  439. 
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The  International  Control  of  Radiocommunications 


Address  by  FRANCIS  COLT  DE  WOLF' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  25) 

On  February  23, 1002  Admiral  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  brother  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and  active 
head  of  the  German  Navy,  arrived  in  New  York 
aboard  the  North  Gennan  Lloyd  liner  Kronprinz 
Wilhelm.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  represent 
the  Kaiser  at  the  lamiching  of  the  imperial  racing 
yacht  Meteor  and  incidentally  to  do  what  he  could 
by  his  personal  charm  and  genial  presence  to  im- 
prove German-American  i-elations,  which  had  been 
none  too  friendly  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  happened  to  coincide  with 
the  tremendous  interest  that  was  developing  in  re- 
gard to  the  sensational  achievements  of  Marconi  in 
the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Three  months 
earlier,  on  December  11, 1901,  Marconi  had  sent  his 
fii-st  message  across  the  Atlantic  between  his  Corn- 
wall and  Newfoundland  stations.  However,  the 
Marconi  system  was  not  the  only  one  in  operation. 
Other  inventors  had  been  at  work  on  the  principle 
of  the  Heitzian  wave.  The  two  competing  Ger- 
man systems  were  the  Slaby-Arco  and  the  Braun, 
the  former  being  favored  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment while  the  latter  was  officially  adopted  by  the 
Australian  Government.  The  Popp-Branley 
system  was  preferred  in  France  where  the  author- 
ities had  ordered  it  installed  in  all  coastal  stations 
and  on  warships  of  the  Republic.  In  the  United 
States,  the  leading  systems  were  the  De  Forest  and 
the  Fessenden-AIoore.  In  Great  Britain,  however, 
Marconi  was  supreme,  and  he  had  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  British  Govermnent  which 
practically  barred  all  competitors  from  getting  a 
foothold  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

Opposition  to  the  Marconi  monopoly  developed 
rapidly  in  Germany  and  in  an  order  dated  March  1, 
1902  the  German  Emperor  decreed  that  the  Slaby- 
Arco  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  was  to  be  used 
exclusively  on  board  ships  of  the  Imperial  Navy 
and  at  coast  stations.  A  furious  controversy  be- 
tween the  various  proponents  of  different  systems 
of  radio  communications  ensued  and  it  was  at  that 
very  time  that  Prince  Henry  made  his  memorable 
trip  to  the  United  States.  As  a  result  he  had 
wireless  trouble  on  the  way  over  and  on  the  voyage 
home.  The  Kronprinz  Wilhehn  was  at  that  time 
still  equipped  with  Marconi  apparatus.    Wlien  the 


vessel  arrived  within  radio  distance  of  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  about  100  miles,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  send  a  wireless  message  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  announcing  the  impending  arrival  of 
the  royal  guest.  It  was  not  until  the  vessel  was 
inside  New  York  Harbor  that  communication  was 
established  with  the  shore  station  on  Governor's 
Island  and  the  message  sent.  The  failure  was 
ascribed  to  the  interference  of  an  outward-bound 
Cunarder,  which  was  carrying  on  a  continuous 
conver.=-ation  with  the  shore  and  refused  to  get  off 
the  air  so  that  no  message  from  the  German  vessel 
could  get  through.  On  the  return  voyage  there 
was  trouble  from  start  to  finish. 

The  homeward  trip  was  made  aboard  the  Ham- 
burg-American  liner  Deutschland,  equipped  with 
the  Slaby-Arco  system.  The  German  authorities 
had  addressed  an  application  to  the  management 
of  the  Marconi  Company,  requesting  their  oper- 
ators to  receive  Slaby-Arco  messages  during 
Prince  Henry's  voyage,  but  the  request  had  been 
promptly  refused. 

Before  leaving  the  American  coast,  the  liner 
attempted  to  communicate  with  the  Nantucket 
Shoals  Lightship,  which  employed  the  Marconi 
system,  in  order  to  send  a  farewell  message  from 
Prince  Henry  to  President  Roosevelt.  The  Light- 
ship refused  to  acknowledge  the  Deutschland's 
signals  or  to  enter  into  any  communication  with 
her. 

The  same  thing  happened  again  as  the  vessel 
approached  the  shores  of  England  and  tried  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Marconi  station  at  the  Lizard. 
But  the  crowning  insult  to  German  royalty  came 
as  the  liner  neared  the  German  coast  and  tried  to 
establish  contact  with  the  wireless  station  at  the 
port  of  Cuxhaven  in  Germany. 

The  Kaiser  had  made  elaborate  plans  to  greet 
his  royal  brother  from  a  German  battleship 
which  was  to  meet  the  Deutschland  a  few  miles 
outside  Cuxhaven  and  escort  the  vessel  into  port. 
Wlien  the  liner  attempted  to  communicate  its  po- 


'  Delivered  before  the  33d  annual  banquet  of  the  Institute 
of  Radio  Engineers,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  25,  1945.  Mr. 
de  Wolf  is  Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Division,  OflBce 
of  Transportation  and  Communications,  Department  of 
State. 
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sition  about  100  miles  from  port,  no  message  could 
get  through  because  of  interference  from  the 
powerful  Marconi  shore  station  at  Poldhu  across 
the  English  Channel.  Consequently  the  Deutsch- 
larul  was  practically  in  the  harbor  before  news  of 
its  arrival  was  delivered  to  the  Kaiser  at  lunch. 
The  plans  of  His  Majesty  were  completely  upset 
and  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  Prince's  reception 
misfired  rather  badly.  Whether  as  a  result  of  the 
feelings  of  outraged  royalty  or  not,  the  German 
Government  acted  promptly.  The  Prince  had 
arrived  at  Cuxhaven  on  March  18 ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  March  19,  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Washington  presented  a  memorandum  to  the 
Department  of  State  requesting  an  international 
conference  on  wireless  telegraphy  with  a  view 
to  establishing  regulations  for  its  control. 

The  first  International  Radio  Conference  took 
place  in  Berlin  in  August  1903.  The  principles 
embodied  in  the  final  protocol  of  the  Berlin  con- 
ference have  remained  the  basic  law  of  interna- 
tional radio  regulations,  notably,  the  rules  that 
coastal  stations  are  obliged  to  exchange  telegrams 
with  ship  stations  without  regard  to  the  system 
employed;  that  distress  calls  have  priority;  that 
services  must  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  interference  with  other  stations;  and  that 
military  and  naval  services  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  except  with  regard 
to  distress  calls  and  interference.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples of  rate  regulations  in  this  field  of  communi- 
cations were  also  adopted. 

The  British  Delegation  undertook  to  submit  the 
conclusions  of  the  Berlin  conference  to  the  exami- 
nation of  its  Government,  but  declared  that,  in 
view  of  the  situation  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Delegation  must  "maintain 
a  general  reservation." 

The  Italian  Delegation  substantially  followed 
the  lead  of  the  British  Delegation. 

The  principles  of  the  Berlin  protocol  were  re- 
affirmed at  a  radio  conference  at  Berlin  in  1906  and 
a  London  conference  in  1912.  Fourteen  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  signed  the  Berlin 
convention  which  was  finally  proclaimed  and  put 
into  effect  on  May  25,  1912.  Shortly  before,  the 
Titanic  disaster  had  demonstrated  to  the  world 
the  mischief  which  could  be  accomplished  by  un- 
regulated wireless  communications. 

Thus  the  visit  of  Prince  Henry  to  the  United 
States  dramatized,  if  it  did  not  hasten,  the  efforts 


to  secure  international  cooperation  in  the  control 
of  radio  communications. 

The  first  World  War  interrupted  the  process  of 
regulating  radio  waves  and  it  was  not  until  1927 
that  an  international  radiotelegraph  conference 
took  place  in  Washington,  at  which  time  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  adopted  the  first  table  of  allo- 
cations which  has  become  the  guide  for  all  inter- 
national policing  of  the  radio  spectrum. 

Five  years  later,  in  1932  in  Madrid,  there  took 
place  the  fii-st  Telecommunications  Conference 
which  placed,  under  one  roof,  radio,  telephone,  and 
telegraph  and  established  a  uniform  convention  to 
which  the  United  States  was  willing  to  subscribe. 
As  in  former  days,  however,  the  United  States 
abstained  from  becoming  a  party  to  the  telegraph 
regulations  on  the  ground  that  in  this  country 
telegraphy  was  largely  carried  on  by  private  com- 
panies and  the  Government  did  not  feel  that  it 
could  become  a  party  thereto.  In  Cairo,  in  1938, 
at  the  last  Telecomnninications  Conference  before 
the  present  war,  the  regulations  annexed  to  the 
Madrid  convention  were  amended  without  chang- 
ing the  convention  itself.  These  are  the  regu- 
lations which  are  in  effect  today. 

And  now  as  to  the  future. 

The  State  Department  has  invited  other  in- 
terested Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  private  in- 
dustry, to  join  with  it  in  studying  what  should  be 
the  position  of  the  United  States  at  forthcoming 
international  conferences.  The  first  one  of  these, 
the  Third  Inter-American  Radio  Conference,  will 
take  place  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  June  1945. 

Thereafter,  we  anticipate  a  world  conference  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Berlin,  London,  Washing- 
ton, Madrid,  and  Cairo  conferences.  As  I  view  it, 
the  main  purpose  of  these  international  confer- 
ences is  to  make  the  very  best  use  possible  of  avail- 
able radio  frequencies.  There  is  a  constant  race 
between  science,  which  endeavors  to  extend  the 
usable  portion  of  the  radio  spectrum  and  to  make 
more  economic  use  of  existing  frequencies,  and 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  frequencies  by 
the  users.  Until  the  close  of  World  War  I  the  use 
of  radio  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  com- 
munications with  ships.  Nowadays  the  number  of 
radio  services  and  the  different  kinds  of  radio  sta- 
tions have  tremendously  increased.  In  1939  there 
were  in  the  United  States  3,061  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, including  standard  broadcast  stations,  tele- 
vision broadcast,  international  broadcast,  and  fac- 
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simile.  There  were  at  the  same  time  62,433  non- 
broadcast  stations  in  the  United  States  alone,  di- 
vided between  such  services  as  amateurs  (53,558 
stations),  aviation  (subdivided  into  four  cate- 
gories), agriculture,  police  (municipal,  state,  et 
cetera),  experimental,  fixed  public  (point-to-point 
telegraph ) ,  public  coastal,  relay  press,  geophysical, 
and  ship  stations  (3,736). 

The  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  post-war  frequency  allo- 
cation for  radio  services  operating  between  25,000 
and  30,000  megacycles  liave  opened  up  new  vistas 
for  radio,  including  frequency  modulation,  tele- 
vision, facsimile,  "walkie-talkie",  et  cetera.  The 
next  international  conference  will  thus  be  con- 
fronted with  the  tremendous  problem  of  devising 
an  adequate  control  of  radio  so  that  it  will  be  of 
maximum  benefit  to  all  the  users. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  true  that  in  the  field 
of  radio  communications,  control  is  essential; 
without  it  we  would  have  chaos.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  science 
and  private  initiative  have  been  responsible  for 
the  tremendous  development  of  the  industry  and 
that  the  controls  have  been  created  merely  to  bring 
the  maximum  utility  out  of  the  results  of  private 
research  and  endeavor. 

I  participated  in  the  1938  Cairo  conference  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation 
between  American  industry  and  the  United  States 
Government.  This  close  collaboration  between  the 
Government  and  industry  in  the  telecommunica- 
tion field  has  proved  most  beneficial  to  both  and 
has  established  a  pattern  which  might  well  be 
copied  in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

I  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  with  a  continua  - 
tion  of  this  active  cooperation,  we  will  reach  solu- 
tions -which  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  the  users 
of  the  radio  spectrum,  although  they  may  not  ob- 
tain 100  percent  of  all  their  demands. 

For  the  past  two  years  we  have  been  working 
on  plans  of  the  post-war  telecommunication  world. 
Many  of  these,  of  course,  are  still  in  the  blueprint 
stage.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  at  this  time  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  what  these  plans  consist  of.  I 
may  say,  however,  that  we  have  in  mind  a  modern- 
ization of  our  existing  international  telecommuni- 
cation bodies,  bringing  them  more  in  line  with  the 
necessities  of  present  day  radio,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  radio  interference  and  radio  regulation. 
In  this  field,  as  in  other  fields,  we  must  determine 
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whether  we  are  prepared  to  surrender  a  certain 
modicum  of  sovereignty  to  insure  a  more  efficient 
control  of  radio,  for  radio  knows  no  national 
boundaries.  This  is  particularly  evident  at  in- 
ternational radio  conferences  where  the  differ- 
ent categories  of  users  of  the  radio  spectrum  have 
a  tendency  to  gravitate  toward  each  other.  Eng- 
lish and  American  broadcasters,  for  example,  band 
togetiier  against  the  British  and  American  aero- 
nautical radio  services  and  the  latter  seek  allies 
among  the  maritime  services  against  the  amateurs. 
Eventually,  solutions  are  reached  and  meanwhile 
national  frontiers  have  been  well-nigh  forgotten. 

We  also  envisage  the  possibility  of  the  formation 
of  an  inter-American  telecommunication  union 
which  would  accomplish  for  this  hemisphere  what 
has  been  done  on  a  world  basis  by  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  at  Bern. 

We  have  other  plans  also  for  the  saving  of  radio 
frequencies.  We  are  considering  means  to  assure 
radio  services  to  certain  points  for  twenty-four 
houi-s  a  day  without  interference  from  the  mag- 
netic pole.  In  one  case  we  have  already  accom- 
plished this  by  assuring  a  twenty-four-hour  service 
between  New  York  and  Moscow  through  a  relay 
operated  by  an  American  radio  company  station 
at  Algiers.  Our  Government  engineers  are  now 
studying  the  possibility  of  the  so-called  equatorial 
belt  system,  and  at  the  same  moment  they  are  busy 
with  the  consideration  of  a  plan  which,  in  their 
estimation,  would  be  even  better  than  routing  radio 
waves  along  the  equator. 

As  you  know,  the  question  of  a  possible  merger 
of  the  American  communications  companies  en- 
gaged in  international  communications  is  also 
under  active  consideration.  Reasonable  men  may 
differ  as  to  the  advisability  of  including  all  or  only 
some  of  the  American  companies  in  such  a  merger, 
but  whatever  solution  may  be  reached,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  more  efficient  service  and  a 
definite  saving  of  our  all  too  precious  frequencies. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Interdepartmental  Radio  Advisory  Committee — 
IRAC  to  initiates — together  with  the  State  De- 
partment's interdepartmental  post-war  commit- 
tees, will  consider  the  new  allocation  plans  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  international  conference  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.  Some  time  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  we  anticipate  holding  a  con- 
ference with  representatives  of  the  British  Com- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  Positive  Approach  to  an  Enduring  Peace 


Address  by  HENRY  S.  VILLARD  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  19] 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  the 
need  after  this  terrible  war  to  organize  inter- 
national action  in  the  political  and  military  field, 
but  rather  less  about  the  general  principles  which 
must  govern  the  conduct  of  day-to-day  human 
relations  if  future  bloody  strife  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  shocking  destruction  of  lives  and  property 
may  have  caused  some  of  us  to  become  preoccu- 
pied with  the  physical  ways  and  means  of  stopping 
an  aggressor  in  his  tracks — by  force  if  necessary. 
In  our  deep  concern  with  the  problem  of  world 
security  we  may  be  inclined  to  overlook  the  posi- 
tive approach  to  an  enduring  peace. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scientific  weapons  of  mass 
murder  today  can  develop  staggering  potentialities 
tomori'ow.  Never  again  can  mankind  afford  a 
global  war  if  our  civilization  is  to  survive.  The 
task  of  this  generation  is  to  make  certain  that  no 
such  catastrophe  takes  place  and  that  the  united 
effort  of  the  human  race  in  so  far  as  possible  is 
bent  to  constructive  ends. 
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monwealth  of   Nations   looking  toward   a  more 
efficient  and  more  economical  means  of  communica- 
tions between  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  public  has 
ever  been  so  conscious  in  its  history  of  the  impor- 
tance of  communications  and  of  the  advisability  of 
breaking  down  all  barriers  which  prevent  the  easy, 
economical,  and  speedy  flow  of  intelligence.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  closer  integration  between 
government  and  industry  to  bring  this  about. 

Thus  radio  points  the  way  to  a  new  world,  in 
which  government  and  private  enterprise,  hand  in 
hand,  will  work  out  solutions  for  the  greater  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind,  where  national  boundaries  will 
have  as  much  or  as  little  meaning  as  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  several  states  of  our  Union  and  in 
which,  by  international  cooperation,  we  will  assure 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  free  and  untram- 
meled  use  of  radio  in  all  its  varied  applications. 

We  have  a  fine  record  of  endeavor  behind  us.  I 
know  we  have  a  still  finer  record  ahead  of  us. 


I  don't  suppose  any  audience  could  be  more 
sincerely  interested  than  you  in  the  solution  of 
international  economic,  social,  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems,  and  in  the  promotion  of  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  Ef- 
fective international  cooperation  along  these  lines 
is  a  basic  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  security;  without  such  cooperation, 
progress  toward  the  elimination  of  war  is  impos- 
sible. It  was  in  full  recognition  of  these  important 
factors  in  human  existence  that  the  Proposals  for 
a  world  organization  advanced  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
included  this  positive  function  as  a  major  purpose 
of  the  Organization.  Specifically,  the  Proposals 
vest  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council  under  its  authority,  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  international  cooperative 
activity  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Department  of  State 
is  very  much  alive  to  the  possibilities  and  implica- 
tions of  this  new  Economic  and  Social  Council 
which  would  have  to  do  with  the  whole  wide  and 
inspiring  realm  of  constructive  international  co- 
operation. The  subject  is,  of  course,  complex — as 
complex  as  human  nature  itself.  But  to  strive  ef- 
fectively for  harmonious  relations  between  peo- 
ples, one  must  go  to  the  roots  of  the  manifold 
activities  engaged  in  by  society,  with  all  the  at- 
tendant difficulties  brought  about  by  differing 
points  of  view.  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  human  and  social  problems  that 
are  currently  engaging  the  Department's  atten- 
tion ;  but  first,  I  should  like  to  explain  a  little  more 
fully  the  scope  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
in  terms  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Picture  to  yourselves  an  active  agencj'  of  the 
proposed  general  International  Organization,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  18  member  countries 
elected  every  3  years  by  the  General  Assembly, 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  human  welfare 
and  the  solution  of  those  multiple  problems  which 
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relate  to  man's  material  and  cultural  well-being. 
Assisting  this  widely  representative  agency  and 
under  its  direction  would  be  a  number  of  highly 
competent  commissions,  staffed  by  experts  and  re- 
search specialists  in  the  various  fields  calling  for 
international  collaboration.  Behind  the  formal 
words  defining  the  purpose,  functions,  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  agency  lies  an  ideal  to  which  every- 
one can  contribute.  If  the  objective  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  and  its  advisory  bodies 
is  successfully  carried  out,  it  will  I'esult  in  the 
fostering  on  a  grand  scale  of  a  state  of  aflfairs  con- 
ducive to  human  progress  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  security  machinery  of  the  Organization,  can 
be  carried  on  without  the  interruption  of  wars  or 
preparations  for  wars. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  the  past,  through 
commissions  and  committees  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, to  improve  economic  and  social  standards 
and  to  encourage  among  the  nations  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  mutual  responsibility  and  par- 
ticipation in  meeting  problems  common  to  all.  The 
International  Labor  Office,  the  Institute  of  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation,  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Bank  for  International  Set- 
tlements were  additional  examples  of  the  growing 
trend  toward  world-wide  cooperative  action. 
Wliile  these  bodies  had  their  limitations,  they  have 
made  useful  contributions  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

But  realization  of  the  immense  importance  in 
the  modern  world  of  promoting  cooperative  effort 
among  all  peoples  led  the  planners  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  to  go  further  and,  in  their  blueprints,  to  pro- 
vide for  bringing  into  relations  with  one  over-all 
authority  all  the  existing  specialized  international 
agencies  dealing  with  such  varied  topics  as  eco- 
nomics, finance,  agi'iculture,  education,  aviation, 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  the  like.  With 
proper  coordination  and  assistance,  such  as  would 
be  afforded  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  its  agencies  or  commissions,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  plan  pi'esents  an  unlimited  chal- 
lenge. If  statesmen  should  devote  their  full  ener- 
)  ]  gies  to  the  opportunity,  can  there  be  any  doubt 
' '  that  a  long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken 
toward  the  removal  of  those  deplorable  situations 
whicli  so  fi'equently  result  in  international  fric- 
tion and  disputes  ? 

The  "Arrangements  for  International  Economic 
and  Social  Cooperation",  as  envisaged  in  chap- 


ter IX  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  look 
directly  to  the  creation  of  those  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations.  To 
this  end,  the  proposed  International  Organization 
is  specifically  enjoined  to  "facilitate  solutions  of 
international  economic,  social  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems",  and  to  "promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms".  In 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  directive,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
will  have  to  deal  with  three  problems  in  particular. 

As  far  as  we  here  in  America  are  concerned,  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  earnestly  believe  that  the 
close  of  this  war  must  mark  the  inauguration  of  an 
era  of  greater  civil  liberty  for  free  and  peaceable 
men.  The  true  progress  of  mankind  is  gauged 
by  the  advances  in  the  realization  of  human  rights 
which  can  enable  the  human  personality  to  develop 
fully  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  tolerance.  We  here 
believe  that  the  mind  and  spirit  of  men  can  best 
grow  under  a  government  devoted  to  protecting  the 
liberties  of  its  citizens  and  providing  economic 
justice  and  security  for  all.  It  would  seem  further 
that  the  civil  rights  of  mankind  form  an  indi- 
visible body  of  rights,  for  all  civil  liberties  are 
interdependent;  one  cannot  go  forward  without 
the  others.  The  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  assembly,  of  religious  worship,  and  of 
association  are  basic,  inalienable,  and  inseparable. 
To  these  rights  should  be  added  the  right  of  free 
access  to  information  so  that  men  can  form  wise 
judgments  as  a  prelude  to  wise  action. 

The  constant  goal  of  the  American  people  has 
been  the  attainment  of  a  society  marked  by  greater 
individual  liberty  granted  to  all  men  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  economic  status.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  in  the  American  Constitution  is  a  great 
landmark  on  the  road  to  human  liberty.  It  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  many  freedom-loving  men 
of  many  nations.  While  the  attainment  of  civil 
liberty  in  each  country  is  a  struggle  which  the 
citizens  of  each  country  must  wage  for  themselves, 
nevertheless  we  believe  that  it  is  possible  and  right 
for  freedom-loving  peoples  to  give  help  to  those 
who  aspire  to  freedom. 

In  formulating  any  plans  for  the  promotion  of 
human  rights,  it  is  essential  to  realize  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  In 
the  first  place,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  arrive  at  a  uni- 
versally satisfactory  definition  of  "himian  rights 
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and  fundamental  freedoms".  Those  nations  -with 
the  Anglo-American  system  of  jurisprudence  have 
traditionally  tended  to  emphasize  civil  rights  such 
as  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  from  physical 
restraint,  whereas  other  countries  have  been  in- 
clined to  emphasize  social  equality  and  economic 
rights.  A  much  greater  obstacle  is  presented  by 
the  traditional  reluctance  of  states  to  assume  inter- 
national obligations  in  this  field,  due  to  their  fear 
of  external  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sovereign  states. 

These  difficulties  should  not,  however,  preclude 
international  efforts  to  promote  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.  To  take  a  single 
illustration,  the  record  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  shows  convincingly  what  can  be 
achieved  in  a  vital  social  field  on  the  basis  of  volun- 
tary international  cooperation.  Moreover,  the 
present  war,  more  than  any  other  war,  has  so  out- 
raged and  affronted  the  dignity  of  man  that  there 
has  been  aroused  in  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
everywhere  the  urgent  realization  of  the  need  for 
guaranties  of  the  basic  rights  of  man.  These  strong 
popular  sentiments  have  found  reflection  in  the 
statements  of  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  as  well  as  in 
numerous  public  statements  of  various  United 
Nations  leaders.  Efforts  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  IX  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals with  respect  to  human  rights  would  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  wide-spread  popular  response 
throughout  the  world.  These  general  provisions 
leave  unanswered,  of  coiu-se,  many  important  ques- 
tions, such  as:  Should  there  be  some  precise  defi- 
nition of  "human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms"? Should  there  be  an  international  bill  of 
rights?  Should  there  be  established  some  special- 
ized international  agency,  possibly  along  the  lines 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  which 
might  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of  studies 
and  the  formulation  of  recommendations  and  other 
appropriate  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  on  a  universal  basis? 

One  aspect  of  this  matter  which  we  have  been 
actively  studying  in  the  Department  is  the  question 
of  religious  liberty.  A  statement  on  religious  lib- 
erty, adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  and  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  of  State  last  spring  and  has 
since  received  the  careful  consideration  of  persons 


within  the  Department  concerned  with  the  post- 
war settlements.  The  United  States  has  ever  been 
in  the  forefront  as  a  defender  of  religious  lib- 
erty— meaning  freedom  of  worship  and  of  con- 
science— as  shown  by  the  numerous  treaties  be- 
tween this  Government  and  foreign  governments 
that  contain  provisions  on  the  subject.  Through- 
out its  history  the  United  States  has  extended  dip- 
lomatic protection  to  its  citizens  in  other  countries 
who  follow  conscientiously  their  religion  without 
offense  to  high  standards  of  morality.  You  will 
recall  that  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919 
President  Wilson  pressed  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
general  article  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  providing  for  religious  liberty  everywhere. 
While  the  proposed  article  was  never  adopted  in 
the  Covenant  its  influence  was  manifest  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  were  drawn  up  for  the  mandates 
and  the  minorities  treaties. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  an  international 
agreement  on  religious  liberty  following  this  war, 
the  question  might  receive  implementation — along 
with  other  civil  liberties — through  one  of  the  com- 
missions to  be  established  under  the  proposed 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  International 
Organization.  This  would  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  inserting  in  appropriate  international 
treaties  or  conventions  provisions  for  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  and  for  freedom  of  conscience,  sub- 
ject always  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and 
security.  A  good  example  of  such  a  guaranty  is 
contained  in  the  convention  of  St.  Germain  of 
1919  relating  to  the  conventional  Basin  of  the 
Congo  in  Africa,  which  the  United  States  ratified 
on  April  11, 1930.^  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Gov- 
ernment is  certainly  prepared  in  future  instances 
to  accept  nothing  less  than  the  guaranties  of  reli- 
gious liberty  already  accorded. 

We  have  also  been  working  in  the  Department 
on  the  question  of  whether  it  would  be  feasible 
to  reach  an  agreement  among  the  nations  con- 
cerning the  free  interchange  of  news  and  of  in- 
formation. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious that  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  based  on 
full  and  free  information,  is  indispensable  to 
mutual  respect  and  common  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  This  differs  from  "free- 
dom of  the  press"  as  we  understand  it,  though 
Americans  subscribe  to  that  principle  too,  pro- 
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vided  it  does  not  mean  license,  obscenity,  fraud, 
or  slander.  Moreover,  this  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  necessary  censorship  controls  in  time 
of  war.  World  freedom  of  information  we  inter- 
pret as  the  right  of  all  responsible  persons  and 
agencies  engaged  in  gathering  and  disseminating 
information  to  the  public  of  their  own  countries 
to  discharge  that  duty  in  other  countries  where 
they  may  be  stationed  without  restraint  or  hin- 
drance, and  to  have  unimpeded  access  to  all  means 
of  communications  in  doing  so.  Conversely,  we 
also  believe  that  each  nation  should  permit  the 
reception  within  territories  under  its  control  of 
information  so  gathered  in  other  countries,  in  or- 
der that  its  people  may  be  adequately  informed. 
You  will  readily  see  that  if  these  principles  were 
to  embrace  all  modern  forms  of  information,  in- 
cluding the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture, a  realistic  foundation  would  be  laid  for  peace 
through  full  knowledge  and  international  under- 
standing. 

In  exploring  the  principle  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, various  questions  arise.  Should  there  be 
an  attempt  to  incorporate  the  principle  in  the 
Charter  of  the  general  International  Organiza- 
tion or  to  obtain  recognition  thereof  by  means  of 
a  separate  international  agreement?  If  the  free 
interchange  of  information  is  to  be  associated  with 
the  first  of  the  Four  Freedoms,  "freedom  of  speech 
and  expression — everywhere  in  the  world",  might 
it  not  belong  in  the  category  of  basic  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  which  could  receive 
attention  in  one  of  the  commissions  under  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council?  There  is  an  example 
of  international  cooperation  in  this  field  in  the 
United  Nations  Information  Board,  a  remarkably 
successful  experiment  born  of  the  war,  which 
might  be  used  as  a  model  for  a  future  expansion 
in  the  dissemination  of  information  by  means  of 
up-to-date  techniques  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Perliaps  the  most  easily  understood  and  the 
closest  to  I'eality  of  all  the  media  of  information — 
and  therefore  the  most  suitable  to  convey  a  uni- 
versal message — is  the  motion  picture  film.  No 
mere  theory  is  involved  in  this  statement  if  our 
experience  in  the  Department  of  State  is  any 
guide.  We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  requests 
from  foreign  countries  for  motion  pictures  de- 
picting patterns  of  American  life,  activities  of  our 
vocational  groups,  and  even  such  things  as  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  country.    There  is 
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evidently  a  real  hunger  on  the  part  of  other  peo- 
ples to  know  what  we  are  like,  and  this  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  war.  Why  should  not  the 
means  of  satisfying  this  natural  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  one  country  to  know  about  the  people  of 
another  be  projected  on  the  international  plane? 
Some  agency  of  the  International  Organization 
might  well  render  effective  assistance  in  solving 
the  practical  problems  involved  in  interpreting 
the  peoples  of  the  world  to  one  another  in  order  to 
achieve  that  reciprocal  understanding  which 
M-ould  make  wars  less  possible. 

A  second  pi'oblem  which  is  likely  to  figure  prom- 
inently in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  future 
International  Organization  is  that  of  dependent 
territories.  It  is  now  quite  generally  recognized 
that  the  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  peoj^le 
who  have  not  yet  attained  the  privilege  of  self- 
government,  and  the  resources  of  the  territories 
they  inhabit,  are  of  prime  concern  to  the  interna- 
tional community.  This  concern  finds  expression 
not  only  in  humanitarian  terms  but  also  in  terms 
of  regional  and  world  security.  States  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  colonies  and  other  pos- 
sessions in  these  modern  times  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  recognize  a  firm  obligation  not  only 
to  the  dependent  peoples  but  to  the  world  at  large, 
for  the  welfai-e  and  development — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social — of  the  people  of  their  dependent 
territories. 

To  assist  in  formulating  policy  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject, in  which  Americans  are  taking  an  increased 
interest,  a  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Afi'airs 
has  just  been  established  in  the  Department  of 
State.  This  new  Division  will  have  to  do  particu- 
larly with  the  activities  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Organization  as  they  affect  the  far-flung 
dependent  areas  of  the  world — an  indication  of 
the  importance  attached  to  this  problem  in  the 
current  studies  for  a  durable  peace. 

Of  course,  post-war  international  arrangements 
affecting  the  dependencies  have  not  as  yet  taken 
clear  shape.  There  are  difficult  problems  out- 
standing, such  as  the  ultimate  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  mandates  system  as  a  legacy  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  of  any  non-self-governing 
territories  which  may  be  detached  from  enemy 
states  in  this  war. 

The  mandates  system,  established  25  years  ago 
as  part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  has  been  a  unique 
experiment  in  international  supervision  over  the 
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iiclministration  of  dependent  territories.  This 
sj^stem  was  devised  to  take  care  of  certain  colonies 
and  territories  which  were  detached  from  our 
enemies  in  the  last  war  and  which  were,  in  the 
words  of  the  League  Covenant,  "inhabited  by  peo- 
ples not  j-et  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under  the 
strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world".  To 
these  territories,  the  Covenant  said,  "there  should 
be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well-being  and 
development  of  such  peoples  form  a  sacred  trust 
of  civilisation".  The  mandates  system  was  widely 
heralded  as  a  promising  new  departure  in  the 
colonial  field,  and  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  although  the  experts  disagree,  as  usual, 
over  its  merits  and  defects.  One  of  the  mandated 
territories,  Iraq,  has  long  since  achieved  self-gov- 
ernment; and  we  have  recently  recognized  the 
independence  of  Lebanon  and  Syria. 

The  United  States  after  the  last  war  concluded 
treaties  with  the  states  administering  most  of  the 
mandates  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa  and  with 
Japan  as  mandatory  power  over  the  former  Ger- 
man islands  in  the  North  Pacific.  The  United 
States  as  one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
in  the  last  war  has  consistently  maintained  its 
rights  and  interests  in  the  mandated  territories. 
The  mandates  system,  like  the  League  of  Nations 
as  a  whole,  continues  to  exist,  and  no  decision  has 
yet  been  made  concerning  its  future.  This  prob- 
lem was  one  of  several  which  was  not  discussed 
at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations,  and  still 
remains  for  consideration. 

The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission,  in 
the  nearly  three  years  of  its  operation,  has  pro- 
vided a  demonstration  of  a  new  device  in  inter- 
national arrangements  affecting  dependent  terri- 
tories. This  advisory  commission,  operating  in  a 
region  in  which  dependent  territories  are  an  out- 
standing characteristic,  has  made  an  excellent  start 
toward  giving  practical  meaning  to  international 
cooperation  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  depend- 
ent peoples  of  the  area.  In  its  short  period  of 
existence  the  Commission  has  to  its  credit  a  nota- 
ble record  of  achievement  as,  for  example,  in  de- 
veloping fisheries  in  the  Caribbean,  in  making 
foodstuffs  available,  and  in  organizing  a  schooner 
pool  for  inter-island  shipping.  There  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  to  cite  the  AACC  as  an  ex- 
ample for  other  possible  post-war  organizations  in 
regions  whose  territories  are  largely  dependent. 
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The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  which  convened  at  Philadelphia 
lust  spring,  also  took  an  important  step  in  a  new 
direction  by  adopting  a  "Recommendation  Con- 
cerning Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Policy  in 
Dependent  Territories",  aimed  at  insuring  prog- 
ress in  the  welfare  of  native  labor  by  inviting  col- 
ony-holding states  to  accept  well-defined  minimum 
standards  with  respect  to  employment  practices 
and  living  conditions.  It  may  well  be  that  tliis 
device  of  minimum  standards  of  policy  and  con- 
duct -rtill  merit  wider  application  and  could  be  em- 
l^loyed  to  the  advantage  of  dependent  peoples  in 
the  broad  spheres  of  general  political  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

A  third  problem  which  will  concern  the  general 
International  Organization  is  the  promotion  of 
cultural  and  educational  cooperation.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  appalling  disintegration  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  cultural  and  educational  life 
of  the  countries  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Teachers, 
students,  and  men  of  science  appear  to  have  been 
singled  out  for  special  persecution  and  the  wrecks 
of  universities,  schools,  libraries,  museums,  and 
laboratories  are  scars  that  will  take  a  long  time 
to  heal.  Without  the  intellectual  tools  to  which 
our  civilization  has  become  accustomed,  economic 
and  social  disorganization  is  intensified  and  moral 
despair  easily  sets  in.  Such  conditions  inevitably 
tend  toward  internal  disorder  and  external  diffi- 
culties, bringing  new  threats  to  world  stability 
and  security.  Because  the  well-being  and  peace  of 
the  American  people  may  thus  be  directly  affected, 
the  Department  of  State  believes  that  this  Gov-' 
ernment  should  participate  in  an  international 
program  to  help  the  war-torn  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  themselves  in  repairing  the 
moral,  spiritual,  and  physical  damage  which  has 
been  done  to  their  intellectual  institutions. 

For  this  purpose  the  Department  is  now  collab- 
orating with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
in  forming,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  international 
agency  for  educational  and  cultural  reconstruc- 
tion. An  emergency  program  for  the  period  im- 
mediately following  hostilities  is  only  one  of  the 
important  problems  in  this  field  which  are  receiv- 
ing active  consideration  at  this  moment.  Of  very 
great  significance  also  is  the  long-range  further- 
ance of  educational  and  cultural  relations  among 
the  nations.  The  Depai'tment's  object  is  increas- 
ingly to  encourage  democratic  international  co- 
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operation  in  these  matters,  looking  toward  the  pro- 
motion of  free  and  friendly  intellectual  intercourse 
among  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
interest  of  international  peace  and  security. 

A  beginning  was  made  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in 
London  to  formulate  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
educational  and  cultural  life  in  the  devastated 
countries.  It  is  proposed  to  go  on  from  this  point 
and  consider  methods  of  supplying  essential  facili- 
ties and  trained  personnel.  The  significance  of 
such  a  program,  particularly  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  whose  training  has  been  vio- 
lently interrupted,  will,  I  am  certain,  be  appre- 
ciated by  all. 

There  are  so  many  fields  open  to  human  endeavor 
which  would  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  prog- 
ress of  mankind  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  full 
scope  of  an  international  oi'ganization  designed  to 
further  that  aim.  Take  the  fields  of  health,  sani- 
tation, medicine,  nutrition,  or  take  the  particular 
subject  which  engages  your  attention  today — 
leprosy.  Millions  of  human  lives  are  constantly 
being  wasted  in  the  struggle  against  disease  or  ill 
health.  A  world-wide  effort  to  eradicate  some  of 
the  social  evils  with  which  we  are  beset  would  in- 
deed be  worthy  of  united  action.  The  feasibility 
of  the  nations  working  together  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  many  ways  by  the  various  inter- 
national institutions  which  have  existed  in  the  past. 
Moreover,  as  the  world  grows  smaller  and  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  interests  becomes  more  ap- 
parent, there  may  be  a  great  strengthening  of  the 
forces  which  tend  to  draw  men  closer.  Science,  for 
example,  often  transcends  national  boundaries. 
So  it  has  been  with  the  arts  and  with  religion.  In 
the  present  century  we  may  find  similar  trends  in 
the  case  of  labor  and  in  the  highly  technical 
spheres  of  transportation  and  communications. 
When  a  true  universality  has  been  achieved  in  the 
principal  pursuits  of  mankind,  we  shall  see  the 
dawn  of  that  permanent  peace  so  ardently  desired 
by  the  great  masses  of  people  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  permanent  Interna- 
tional Organization  which  is  expected  to  arise  on 
the  ashes  of  this  war  should  not  provide  the  great- 
est opportunity  yet  offered  to  man  for  a  construc- 
tive and  positive  approach  to  a  lasting  peace. 
Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  imagination 
and  daring  of  the  men  chosen  by  the  different  na- 
(Continued  on  page  l^S) 


Deaths  of  the  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  and 
Mrs.  Oumansky 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

I  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  untimely 
deaths  of  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Mr. 
Constantine  Oumansky,  and  Mrs.  Oumansky.  Mr. 
Oumansky  served  his  country  in  Washington  with 
great  distinction  for  many  years,  first  as  Coun- 
selor of  Embassy,  and  subsequently  as  Ambassa- 
dor. News  of  their  deaths  will  come  as  a  great 
shock  to  their  many  friends  in  this  country. 

Applicability  of  Anti-Trust 
Laws  to  Agreements  Between 
United  States  and  Foreign 
Air  Carriers 

The  Attorney  General  in  an  opinion  dated  Oc- 
tober 31,  1944 '  stated  that,  except  to  the  extent 
that  Congress  has  specifically  provided  exemp- 
tions, agreements  between  United  States  air  car- 
riers or  between  United  States  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers,  designed  to  control  or  pre- 
vent competition  in  air  transportation  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coimtries,  are 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
to  the  same  degree  as  are  similar  agreements  be- 
tween domestic  air  carriers.  The  opinion  also 
stated  that  agreements  between  foreign  air  car- 
riers, involving  no  United  States  air  carriers,  are 
subject  to  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  United  States 
if  the  agreements  affect  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  If  a  United  States  air  carrier 
is  a  party  to  such  an  agreement  the  agreement  may 
be  exempted  from  the  application  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  under  section  414  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  if  it  is  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  under  section  412  of  the  act.  The  exemp- 
tion must  be  secured  in  the  precise  manner  and 
method  prescribed  in  the  act  by  Congress.  No 
procedure  is  provided  for  exempting  agreements 
solely  between  foreign  air  carriers  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 


Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  vol.  40,  op. 
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Legal  Policy  for  Trade 

Address  by  CHARLES  BUNN  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  January  25] 

You  hiive  asked  me  to  discuss  the  United  States 
and  the  world  economy.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
Baltimore,  to  take  time  to  demonstrate  that  an 
active  foreign  trade  in  both  directions  is  import- 
ant to  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  or  that 
prosperity  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  is  nec- 
essary to  an  active  foreign  trade.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious,  in  Baltimore,  that  the  rates  of  employ- 
ment in  many  industries  in  the  United  States  are 
dependent  on  the  number  and  variety  of  cargoes 
moving  outbound  through  your  port :  and  that  that 
in  turn  depends  on  the  size  of  the  effective  demand 
for  goods  in  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  success 
of  American  industry  and  agriculture  in  meeting 
that  demand.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
weight  of  inbound  cargoes  is  dependent  on  the 
rate  of  operations  of  the  American  industries 
that  use  them,  and  that  that  depends  primarily  on 
buying  power  in  the  United  States.  It  is  obvious, 
in  short,  that  prosperity  is  indivisible,  and  that 
an  active  foreign  commerce  is  an  essential  part 
of  it.  These  things  have  been  well  known  to  you 
in  Baltimore  for  a  long  time.  In  recent  years  they 
have  become  increasingly  clear  to  intelligent  men 
everywhere.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
so  many  Americans  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
now  desire  to  see  a  large  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  in  both  directions  after  victory.  The  prac- 
tical question  now  is  how  best  to  move  toward 
that  objective. 

We  are  agreed  in  the  United  States  that  the  ac- 
tual conduct  of  business  operations,  including 
foreign  trade,  is  the  affair  of  private  enterprise 
and  management.  The  place  of  Government  is 
to  contribute  what  it  can,  by  general  rule,  to  mak- 
ing private  operations  possible  on  a  basis  that  is 
both  profitable  to  enterprise  and  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

Inside  of  the  United  States  the  Government  for 
generations  has  followed  four  main  policies  in 
aid  of  active  trade.     One  dates  from  the  Constitu- 
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tion  and  is  to  the  effect  that  states  and  cities  may 
not  build  tariff  walls  against  each  other's  prod- 
ucts. The  second  is  expressed  in  the  national  cur- 
rency and  banking  legislation,  which  provides  us 
with  one  currency,  uniform  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  two  together  are  the  necessary  legal 
basis  of  large-scale  production  for  the  national 
market,  and  are  therefore  fundamental  to  our 
prosperity  and  our  standard  of  living. 

The  third  policy  relates  to  the  financing  not 
only  of  industry  but  of  internal  improvements  of 
all  kinds.  It  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  an 
effort  to  give  reasonable  legal  security  to  private 
investment  and  is  expressed  in  the  great  body  of 
law  which  we  teach  in  law  schools  under  the  head 
of  "Creditors'  Rights"  and  so  on.  Anyone,  like 
myself,  who  has  lived  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
or  further  west  knows  very  well  how  nuich  the 
early  development  of  western  industry  and  trans- 
I^ortation  owes  to  the  investment  of  private  capital 
both  from  the  eastern  seaboard  and  from  England. 
We  know  also  that  our  great  development  out  west 
lias  made  us  a  great  market  for  many  eastern  prod- 
ucts. 

The  other  source  of  capital  for  the  development 
of  the  United  States  has  been  the  Public  Treasury 
and  the  public  lands.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this.  It  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who  said  "that 
whatever  concerns  the  general  interests  of  learn- 
ing, of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  or  of  com- 
merce are  within  the  sphere  of  the  national  coun- 
cils, so  far  as  regards  an  application  of  money". 
And  it  was  President  Lincoln  who  approved  the 
first  great  land-grant  in  aid  of  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific. 

Private  and  public  capital,  then,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  American 
development.  The  legal  security  of  private  capi- 
tal and  the  provision  of  public  capital  in  some 
essential  cases  is  the  third  major  policy  of  govern- 
ment on  which  our  prosperity  depends. 

Tlie  fourth  great  policy  is  that  against  monopoly 
and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890 
and  in  very  similar  laws  in  many  states.    By  this 
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legislation  and  its  enforcement  we  endeavor  to 
make  sure  that  tlie  great  industries  which  the  other 
policies  make  possible  shall  be  competitive  and, 
therefore,  be  efficient  and  conducive  to  the  public 
interest.  Few  Americans  doubt  that  this  policy 
is  just  as  essential  to  our  welfare  as  the  others. 
The  result  of  the  four  policies  together,  plus  our 
great  resources  and  the  many  skills  and  talents 
of  the  American  people,  is  the  most  efficient  indus- 
try and  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

I  have  talked  so  long  about  the  laws  that  we 
apply  at  home  in  order  to  suggest  that  possibly 
the  policies  which  work  well  here  may  also  be 
intelligent  for  international  transactions.  Obvi- 
ouslj'  the  situations  are  different  in  many  ways. 
One  of  the  great  differences  is  that  there  is  no 
legislative  body  for  the  world,  and  that  objectives 
that  are  sought  at  home  by  act  of  Congress  have 
to  be  sought  in  international  affairs  by  the  slow 
process  of  international  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment. In  that  field  other  people's  ideas  are  im- 
portant too,  and  we  can  not  expect  the  world  to 
adopt  a  carbon  copy  of  our  local  laws.  But  our 
ideas  are  influential,  and  it  is  only  common  sense 
to  use  what  influence  we  have  in  favor  of  the  sort 
of  thing  that  has  worked  so  very  well  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  substantially 
what  the  President  has  proposed  in  recent  mes- 
sages, especiallj-  in  the  message  of  January  6  on 
the  state  of  the  Union  and  that  of  January  9  on 
the  budget. 

You  will  remember  that  the  first  item  in  our 
national  program  is  free  trade  between  the  states. 
By  analogy,  in  the  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  the  President  said  this : 

"We  support  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
trade  and  commerce. 

"We  Americans  have  always  believed  in  free- 
dom of  opportunity,  and  equality  of  opportunity 
remains  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  our  na- 
tional life.  What  we  believe  in  for  individuals, 
we  believe  in  also  for  nations.  We  are  opposed 
to  restrictions,  whether  by  public  act  or  private 
arrangement,  which  distort  and  impair  commerce, 
transit,  and  trade. 

"We  have  house-cleaning  of  our  own  to  do  in  this 

regard.    But  it  is  our  hope,  not  only  in  the  interest 

of  our  own  prosperity  but  in  the  interest  of  the 

I   prosperity  of  the  world,  that  trade  and  commerce 

'  BuiiBnN  of  Jan.  7, 1945,  p.  22. 


and  access  to  materials  and  markets  may  be  freer 
after  this  war  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world."  - 

The  instruments  for  this  policy  remain  to  be 
worked  out.  They  M'ill  obviously  have  to  include 
both  international  agreement  and  domestic  legis- 
lation. The  international  agreements  will  have 
to  include  many  countries  and  will  have  to  deal 
comprehensively  not  only  with  tariff  rates  but 
with  quotas,  prohibitions,  licenses,  preference  sys- 
tems, government  monopolies,  and  all  the  other 
subtle  and  numerous  devices  by  which  modern  na- 
tions have  learned  how  to  restrict  trade  and  di- 
vert it  from  its  natural  channels.  On  the  domestic 
side  it  is  clear  that  for  as  vigorous  a  policy  as  the 
President  proposes  the  legislative  instrument  will 
have  to  be  something  more  energetic  than  the  exist- 
ing Trade  Agreements  Act.  A  major  part  of  the 
tariff  reductions  authorized  by  that  act  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  agreements  now  in  force,  and 
a  major  part  of  our  bargaining  power  under  it  is 
therefore  already  used  up.  This  is  especially  true 
as  to  commodities  of  special  interest  to  the  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  already  have  trade  agreements, 
and  especially  as  to  commodities  of  interest  to  our 
two  largest  customers.  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
Clearly,  if  the  goal  set  by  the  President  is  to  be 
approached,  the  renewal  of  the  act  will  have  to 
include  a  great  increase  in  the  authority  to  make 
reductions  in  our  own  tariff  rates,  and  therefore 
in  our  bargaining  power,  toward  other  countries 
under  it. 

The  second  part  of  our  domestic  program  is  a 
single  and  uniform  currency.  By  international 
analogy  we  have  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal  to 
create  an  International  Monetary  Fund.  A  main 
purpose  of  the  Fund  is  to  keep  currency  relation- 
ships— rates  of  exchange — reasonably  stable.  The 
President  has  recommended,  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage, "the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  make  its  proportionate 
investment  in  the  Fund". 

The  third  head  of  our  home  policy  is  reasonable 
security  for  private  development  capital  and  the 
provision  of  public  capital  in  some  essential  cases. 
One  international  analogy  is  a  program  of  com- 
mercial treaties — treaties  of  friendship,  commerce, 
and  navigation,  as  the  phrase  goes — for  the  pro- 
tection among  other  things  of  American  commerce 
and  investment.     The  second  treaty  which  the 
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United  States  made,  during  the  Revolution,  was 
a  treaty  of  that  sort  with  France.  Obviously  this 
old  program  must  be  pushed  with  vigor  once  the 
war  is  over.  It  forms  the  necessary  legal  basis  on 
which  American  enterprises  can  make  direct  in- 
vestments abroad  with  assurance  against  unfair 
treatment.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  that  when 
we  ask  such  assurances  from  others  we  must  be 
prepared  to  furnish  them  ourselves. 

With  perhaps  more  direct  reference  to  financing, 
the  President  has  recommended,  in  the  budget 
message,  that  the  United  States  accept  the  plan  for 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  also  proposed  at  Bretton  Woods; 
that  we  enlarge  the  lending  powers  of  the  existing 
Export-Import  Bank ;  and  that  we  repeal  legisla- 
tion forbidding  private  loans  to  countries  in  de- 
fault on  their  old  debts  to  the  United  States.  Those 
three  measures,  when  enacted,  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  both  private  and  public  American  capital 
to  participate  in  sound  foreign  projects  of  indus- 
trial development,  to  the  benefit  both  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  countries  where  the  money  is  in- 
vested. I  assume  that  these  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  in  the  present  session. 

The  fourth  head  of  our  home  policy,  as  you  re- 
member, is  the  anti-trust  laws.  International 
agreement  on  the  problems  of  cartels  remain  to  be 
worked  out.  Our  objective  in  any  such  negotia- 
tions has  been  clearly  stated  by  the  President,  in 
the  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  public  September  8  last.  In  that  letter  the 
President  said : 

"The  history  of  the  use  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  trust 
by  the  Nazis  reads  like  a  detective  story.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Nazi  armies  will  have  to  be  followed  by 
the  eradication  of  these  weapons  of  economic  war- 
fare. But  more  than  the  elimination  of  the  politi- 
cal activities  of  German  cartels  will  be  required. 
Cartel  practices  which  restrict  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  foreign  commerce  will  have  to  be  curbed. 
With  international  trade  involved  this  end  can  be 
achieved  only  through  collaborative  action  by  the 
United  Nations."^ 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  well-inte- 
grated and  intelligent  program  for  prosperity. 
We  shall  not  reach  it  in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  But 
we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 


'  BuLLErriN  of  Sept.  10,  1944,  p.  254. 


DEPARTMEM  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Financial  Agreement  With 
Haiti 

The  text  of  the  supplementary  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
ixiblic  of  Haiti,  providing  for  amortization  of  the 
1922-23  bonds  during  the  fiscal  year  19i4-45.  signed 
at  Port-au-Prince  November  9, 1914,  is  as  follows : 

SCPPLEMENTARY  ExECUTHE  AGREEMENT  BEnVEEX 

THE  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public OF  Haiti 

The  provisions  of  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Agreement  of  August  28,  1943,  shall  continue 
in  effect  from  and  after  October  1st  1944,  to  and 
including  September  30,  1945,  except  that 

(1)  All  the  receipts  of  the  Haitian  Government 
shall  be  deposited  without  deduction  at  the  Banque 
Nationale  de  la  Republique  d'Haiti,  which  bank 
shall  make  the  payments  provided  for  by  the  loan 
contracts  of  1922  and  1923,  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  outlined  in  Article  VI  of  the  Executive 
Agi     ment  of  September  13, 1941 ; 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
agrees  to  pay  a  total  of  $700,000  United  States 
Cu-rency  during  the  period  October  1,  1944,  to 
September  30,  1945,  inclusive,  (including  $400,000 
paid  on  October  2, 1944)  on  account  of  the  amounts 
required  to  be  paid  under  the  loan  contracts  of 
October  6, 1922  and  May  26, 1925,  for  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  loans  of  1922  and  1923,  the  provisions 
of  the  paragraph  designtited  (2)  of  Article  VI  of 
the  Executive  Agreement  of  seiiteinber  13,  1941, 
and  those  of  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  the  said 
Article  notwithstanding. 

Provided,  however,  that  $300,000  of  the  amount 
shall  be  paid  only  if  the  revenue  situation  and 
outlook  of  the  Haitian  Government  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1945,  indicate  that  the  receipts  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  will  reach  Gdes.  35,000,000,  in  which 
case  the  $300,000  shall  be  paid  in  monthly  install- 
ments of  $100,000  in  May,  June  and  July,  1945. 

Signed  at  Port-au-Prince,  in  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  this  9th  day  of 
November  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 
Orme  Wilson 
Gerard  Lescot 
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Regional  Aspects  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 


Address  by  DURWARD  V.   SANDIFER  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  Jnnimry  27] 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  group  before 
which  to  discuss  tiie  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  than 
the  two  organizations  represented  here.  Both  are 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  development  of  that 
international  law  and  justice  upon  which  any  suc- 
cessful international  organization  must  be 
founded.  Both  have  made  distinguished  contri- 
butions in  this  field.  Only  through  the  constant 
and  unflagging  leadership  of  such  organizations 
can  the  informed  public  opinion  be  developed 
which  will  make  possible  the  organization  of  peace 
in  the  post-war  world. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  have  been  ex- 
haustively discussed  and  analyzed  in  practically 
all  their  aspects  during  the  past  four  months.  An- 
other formal  speech  about  them,  especially  to  you 
who  have  been  so  active  in  their  study  and  discus- 
sion, seems  almost  superfluous.  One  aspect  of  the 
Proposals,  however,  has  received  less  attention 
than  one  would  have  expected — their  regional  im- 
plications and  particularly  their  provisions  for  the 
utilization  of  regional  arrangements  and  organi- 
zations. With  your  permission  I  will  disregard 
the  subject  announced  for  my  remarks  and  com- 
ment briefly  on  this  subject. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  of 
the  comparative  merits  of  universal  organization 
and  regional  organization  for  bringing  about 
orderly  and  peaceful  international  life.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  attempt  to  resolve  that  debate  on 
its  theoretical  basis.  I  do  not  regard  the  two  types 
of  international  organization  as  mutually  exclu- 
sive. Both  types  can  be  useful.  The  question  of 
where  to  rely  on  one  type  or  the  other  is  a  practical 
one  and  should  be  so  considered.  This  is  the  gi-eat 
value  of  the  approach  taken  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals. 


'  Delivered  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Assooiation  and  the  Section  of  International  and  Compara- 
tive Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Washington, 
Jan.  27.  1915.  Mr.  Sandifer  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Politi- 
cal Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


The  Proposals  proceed  from  the  assumption  that 
a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the  peace  anywhere  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  states  everywhere.  There 
is  a  unity  of  peace  in  the  closely  knit  life  of  the 
modern  world  which  we  can  only  disregard  at 
our  peril.  The  peoples  of  this  counti'y  and  of  most 
other  countries  have  learned  this  at  terrible  cost 
through  two  world  wars  within  a  generation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  action  must  be  on  a 
universal  basis,  or  that  the  obligations  of  states 
should  be  uniform  in  all  cases.  Just  as  disturb- 
ances may  be  local,  so  enforcement  responsibilities 
must  be  measured  by  the  needs  of  a  particular 
case.  Measures  to  improve  economic  and  social 
conditions  need  not  be  applied  equally  everywhere, 
since  the  conditions  requiring  remedy  and  im- 
provement are  not  equally  distributed  around  the 
globe.  Still,  some  disturbances  are  not  local  or 
cannot  readily  be  localized,  and  some  social  and 
economic  problems  have  wide  repercussions.  The 
possibility  of  a  universal  approach  is  essential  if 
the  basis  of  orderly  society  is  to  be  established  and 
maintained. 

The  Proposals  therefore  envisage  an  organiza- 
tion which  would  be  world-wide  both  in  member- 
ship and  in  scope.  The  organization  would  be 
open  to  all  peace-loving  states,  the  ultimate  goal 
being  to  bring  all  states  within  that  category  so 
that  membership  would  become  truly  universal. 
The  basic  guaranties  and  obligations  of  the  organ- 
ization would  extend  to  all  states  everywhere. 

Regional  arrangements  and  agencies  however 
are  not  ignored.  Provisions  with  respect  to  them 
are  set  forth  in  the  Proposals  in  the  chapter  on 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  including  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  aggression. 

Treatment  of  them  at  this  point  in  the  Proposals 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  principles  of 
regional  relationship  and  utilization  apply  only 
with  respect  to  security  action.  The  principles 
are  simply  of  particular  and  dramatic  importance 
in  this  field. 

Four  basic  rules  are  stated  with  respect  to  re- 
gional arrangements  and  activities.  In  the  first 
place  nothing  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
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should  preclude  the  existence  of  regional  arrange- 
ments or  agencies  for  dealmg  with  such  matters 
relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional  action, 
provided  such  arrangements  or  agencies  and  their 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Organization. 

Of  paramount  importance  in  all  matters  involv- 
ing regional  arrangements  and  agencies  is  this 
proviso  that  their  activities  must  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  general  Organ- 
ization. Such  a  proviso  is  essential  to  the  eifective 
development  and  functioning  of  the  general  secu- 
rity Organization.  The  conclusion  of  special  se- 
curity arrangements  or  treaties  is  not  thereby 
precluded.  In  fact  general  security  may  be 
strongly  reenforced  by  such  agreements  if  their 
aim  is  the  attainment  of  peace  and  security  through 
mutual  action  within  the  framework  of  the  gen- 
eral International  Organization.  The  proviso  does 
mean,  however,  that  regional  arrangements  or 
agencies  must,  if  they  are  to  continue,  be  brought 
into  harmony  in  their  activities  and  purposes  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  general 
Organization. 

This  first  rule  speaks  of  regional  arrangements 
or  agencies  dealing  with  such  matters  relating  to 
international  peace  and  security  as  are  appropri- 
ate for  regional  action.  Wliile  peace  and  security 
are  used  here  in  the  specific  sense  of  pacific  settle- 
ment and  enforcement  action,  subsequent  provi- 
sions in  chapter  IX  on  economic  and  social  coop- 
eration clearly  cover  the  activities  of  regional 
specialized  organizations  as  well  as  those  that  are 
general  in  scope.  The  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil is  broad  and  flexible  enough  to  cover  both 
types  of  organization.  Thus,  though  not  so 
clearly  defined,  the  principle  of  utilizing  regional 
agencies  where  appropriate  extends  also  into  the 
field  of  economic  and  social  cooperation. 

A  second  rule  relating  to  regional  arrangements 
is  that  the  Council  should  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  local  disputes  through  such  regional  ar- 
rangements or  by  such  regional  agencies,  either 
on  the  initiative  of  the  states  concerned  or  by  ref- 
erence from  the  Council. 

In  the  pacific-settlement  procedure  contem- 
plated under  the  Proposals,  emphasis  is  put  upon 
settlement  by  the  parties  through  means  of  their 
own  choice.    The  Security  Council  may  call  upon 


the  parties  to  settle  a  dispute  by  such  means,  and 
it  is  directed  to  encourage  settlement  through 
regional  arrangements  or  agencies.  If  such  means 
fail,  the  case  goes  to  the  Security  Council  and  the 
Council  has  authority  to  recommend  further  pro- 
cedures or  methods  of  adjustment.  There  is  every 
likelihood  that  under  these  provisions  local  and 
limited  disputes  would  be  handled  largely  through 
regional  procechires  of  settlement  where  such  pro- 
cedures existed.  By  this  means  the  load  of  the 
Security  Council  in  handling  disputes  would  be 
lightened  and  more  expeditious  action  achieved. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  Proposals  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  court  of  justice  as 
the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  Organization. 
This  way  of  stating  the  matter  leaves  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  establishment  by  agreement  of  other 
subsidiary  or  related  courts.  Or  panels  of  the 
International  Court  might  be  established  to  han- 
dle special  cases  or  cases  regional  in  character. 
This  further  aspect  of  regional  organization  will 
be  explored  in  drawing  up  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

A  third  rule  governing  the  relation  of  regional 
arrangements  and  the  general  Organization  is  that 
the  Security  Council  should  where  appropriate 
utlize  such  arrangements  or  agencies  for  enforce- 
ment action  under  its  authority,  but  no  enforce- 
ment action  should  be  taken  under  regional  ar- 
rangements or  by  regional  agencies  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  other  provisions  in  the  Pro- 
posals, ample  latitude  is  thus  given  for  the  differ- 
entiation of  responsibilities  for  enforcement  ac- 
tion. It  is  provided  that  the  action  required  to 
carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Security  Council 
should  be  taken  by  all  the  members  in  cooperation 
or  by  some  as  the  Council  may  determine.  This 
would  permit  the  Council  to  call  upon  particular 
states  or  groups  of  states,  or  to  utilize  an  exist- 
ing regional  organization  or  arrangement.  The 
forces  marshaled  could  be  in  proportion  to  the 
need.  Also  it  is  specifically  provided  that  spe- 
cialized organizations  and  agencies  may  be  used. 

There  is  a  further  possibility  for  making  allow- 
ance for  variations  according  to  need  in  enforce- 
ment action  through  the  agreements  governing  the 
numbers  and  types  of  forces  and  the  nature  of  the 
facilities  and  assistance  to  be  provided.  Also  rec- 
ognition is  given  to  the  regional  application  of 
enforcement  in  the  provision  for  regional  sub- 
committees of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 
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It  is  thus  clear  that  ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  taking  of  enforcement  action  on  a  special  or 
regional  basis.  However,  the  proviso  that  no  en- 
forcement action  should  be  taken  under  regional 
arrangements  or  by  regional  agencies  without 
authorization  of  the  Security  Council  would  per- 
mit the  Security  Council  to  prevent  action  being 
taken  by  such  agencies  on  their  own  initiative. 
Tlius  the  flexibility  is  maintained  which  would 
assure  action  on  a  universal  basis  in  case  of  need. 

A  fourth  rule  states  that  the  Security  Council 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  fully  informed  of 
activities  undertaken  or  in  contemplation  under 
regional  arrangements  or  by  regional  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  This  rule  is  intended  to  safeguard  the 
maintenance  of  a  working  relationship  between  the 
general  Organization  and  regional  organization 
and  agencies.  It  is  essential  that  the  general  Or- 
ganization have  full  knowledge  of  the  plans  and 
activities  of  regional  bodies,  first  in  order  to  judge 
their  consistency  with  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Organization,  and  secondly  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  such  bodies  could  be  relied  on 
in  dealing  with  questions  that  arise.  The  obliga- 
tion on  regional  bodies  to  supply  full  information 
is  central  to  the  entire  conception  of  the  Proposals. 

The  realistic  recognition  and  allowance  for  the 
utilization  of  regional  arrangements  and  pro- 
cedures in  the  Proposals  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  those  of  us  from  the  American  repub- 
lics. This  country  naturally  regards  the  inter- 
American  system  built  up  through  a  period  of 
over  half  a  century  as  the  first  line  of  action  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  this 
hemisphere.  Our  continued  faith  in  its  efficacy 
as  an  instrumentality  of  cooperation,  and  convic- 
tion that  it  must  be  maintained  and  developed, 
have  been  repeatedly  affirmed.  I  am  sure  that  the 
other  American  republics  share  this  view.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  full  recognition  in  this  country 
of  the  need  for  our  full  participation  in  coopera- 
tion on  a  world-wide  scale  to  assure  peace  and 
security  by  universal  action  where  necessary. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  offer  every  en- 
couragement to  the  further  strengthening  of  the 
inter-American  system.  They  contemplate  ef- 
fective action  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end  they  would  place  im- 
portant responsibilities  upon   regional   arrange- 


ments and  agencies.  For  that  reason  the  further 
development  of  the  inter- American  system  and  the 
question  of  its  relation  to  the  general  Organization 
IS  a  matter  which  will  i-equire  the  most  cai'eful 
and  thorough  consideration  both  before  and  after 
the  United  Nations  conference. 

The  resulting  modifications  and  adjustments 
should  prove  mutually  beneficial  to  the  inter- 
American  system  and  to  the  general  Oi'ganization. 
A  strengthened  inter- American  system  would  be  a 
bulwark  to  the  general  Organization,  and  the  Or- 
ganization by  laying  a  general  basis  for  peace 
and  security  would  remove  threats  from  without 
the  hemisphere. 

Thus  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  provide 
the  means  for  developing  through  both  general  and 
local  action  the  political  stability  and  economic 
and  social  well-being  which  must  constitute  the 
foundation  for  continuing  peace. 

Telecommunications 

Veiu'zueJa 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  ratified  the 
Inter-American  Agreement  Concerning  Eadio- 
connnunications  (Santiago  Revision  1940)  signed 
at  Santiago  January  26,  1940,  and  the  South 
American  Radio  Agreement  signed  at  Santiago 
January  16,  1940,  the  Department  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  American  Ambassador  to  Venezuela 
in  a  despatch  from  Caracas  dated  January  3, 1945. 
The  i-atifications  were  signed  August  2,  1944  but 
became  effective  with  respect  to  Venezuela  from 
publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial,  No.  21.586,  De- 
cember 13, 1944.  Copies  of  the  Gaceta  Oficial  were 
transmitted  to  the  Department  with  the  above- 
mentioned  despatch.  The  Ambassador  reported 
that  the  instruments  of  ratification  were  deposited 
with  the  Chilean  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  on 
December  1,  1944. 

The  Inter-American  Agreement  Concerning 
Radiocommunications,  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  replaces,  as  regards  relations  between 
states  which  approve  it,  the  Inter-American 
Arrangement  Concerning  Radiocommunications 
signed  at  Habana  December  13,  1937.  The  South 
American  Radio  Agreement  replaces  the  agree- 
ment concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1937. 
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Letters  of  Credence 

The  Ambassador  of  Canada,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson, 
presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  the  President 
on  January  22.  The  texts  of  the  Ambassador's 
remarks  and  the  President's  reply  will  appear  in 
the  Bulletin  of  February  4. 
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Confirmation 

On  January  25,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nomination  of  Edwin  C.  Wilson  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey. 

Embassy  at  Rome 

The  American  Embassy  at  Rome  was  reestab- 
lished on  January  8,  1945  and  will  function  as  a 
combined  office. 

Mission  at  Helsinki 

A  Special  Mission  was  established  at  Helsinki, 
Finland,  January  16,  1945. 


DEPARTMEyr  OF  STATE  BVLLETW 
^  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 

Functions  of  the  Special  War  Problems 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Controls' 

1  Departmental  Order  1301  of  December  20, 
1944,  section  XVIII,  paragraph  3(e), =  concerning 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Special  War  Problems 
Division,  Office  of  Controls,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read:  "(e)  Representation  by  this  Govei'ument  of 
the  interests  of  foreign  govenmients ;" 

2  This  amendment  is  effective  as  of  December 
20. 1914. 


Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Committee 
On  Economic  Foreign  Policy' 

1  Transfer  of  the  &ec^'etariat  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy.  The 
Secretariat  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Foreign  Policy,  designated  in  Departmental 
Order  1280,^  is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

2  Previous  orders  amended.  Departmental  Or- 
der 1280  of  June  30, 1944  and  Departmental  Order 
1301  of  December  20,  1914,  par.  XII,  A,  are  ac- 
cordingly amended." 


WIXKBH— Continued  from  page  1-',1 
tions  to  woi'k  together  in  the  cause  of  economic 
stability  and  social  advancement.  Much  depends 
upon  their  skills  and  techniques,  and  on  their 
ability  to  work  in  harmony  with  representatives 
of  other  nations — even  with  divergent  viewpoints. 
But  if  they  are  conscious  of  the  true  aspirations  of 
the  masses  and  are  backed  by  the  popular  will,  if 
the  fullest  advantage  is  taken  of  the  chance  for 
constructive  social  accomplishment,  I  personally 
'have  no  doubt  that  the  forthcoming  new  attempt 
of  man  to  create  an  organization  not  only  capable 
of  maintaining  the  peace  but  of  advancing  human 
welfare  will  mark  a  greater  advance  and  give  more 
cause  for  hope  than  any  similar  effort  in  the 
experience  of  the  world. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Edward  S.  Mason  as  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  January 
22,  1945. 

William  L.  Clayton  as  Chairman  and  Edward 
S.  Mason  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Foreign  Policy,  effective 
January  25,  1945. 


'  Departmental  Order  1304  dated  Jan.  10,  1915;  eftictire 
Doc.  20,  1044. 

'  Bulletin  Supplement  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  807. 

'  Departmental  Order  1305,  dated  Jan.  22, 1945 ;  effective 
Jan.  22,  1945. 

*  Bulletin  of  Sept.  3, 1944,  p.  247. 

'Bulletin  Supplement  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  785. 
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The  Department  of  State  BVLLETIIS, 
a  tceekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with 
information  on  developments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  on  the 
icork  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  BVLLETIIS 
includes  press  releases  on  foreign 
policy  issued  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Department,  and  statements  and 
addresses  made  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
officers  of  the  Department,  as  tcell  as 
special  articles  on  various  phases  of 
international  affairs  and  the  functions 
of  the  Department.  Information  con- 
cerning treaties  and  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  or  may  become  a  party  and  treaties 
of  general  international  interest  is 
included. 

Publications  of  the  Department, 
cumulative  lists  of  which  are  published 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as  well  as 
legislative  material  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  are  listed  currently. 

The  BVLLETIIS,  published  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  is  for  sale  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  United  States 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  to  whom  all  purchase 
orders,  with  accompanying  remittance, 
should  be  sent.  The  subscription  price 
is  $3.50  a  year;  a  single  copy  is  10 
cents. 
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Some  Aspects  of  Our  Relations  With  France 


Address  by  ACTI^G 

[Released  to  the  press  February  2] 

Too  often  the  problems  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  faced  in  its  conduct  of  the  foreign 
ailairs  of  this  country  are  considered  as  strictly 
State  Department  problems.  Actually,  they  are 
the  problems  of  the  American  people;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Department  of  State,  as  we  see  it, 
to  put  those  problems  before  the  country  as  fully 
and  as  promptly  as  it  can.  It  is  the  Department's 
conviction  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  know  what  they  face  in  their  rela- 
tions with  other  countries — what  is  the  back- 
ground and  what  are  the  details  which  eventually 
crystallize  into  what  becomes  known  as  "policy". 

One  of  the  principal  problems  with  which  our 
country  is  now  faced  is  the  problem  of  getting 
vital  supplies  to  civilian  populations  in  liberated 
areas  still  involved  in  war.  This  problem  exists 
in  all  liberated  countries,  but  I  should  like  to 
speak  of  it  tonight  as  it  presents  itself  in  our 
relations  with  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  trusted 
friends — France. 

The  impulses  of  our  minds  and  hearts  are 
simple  enough.  We  and  our  Allies  desire  to  aid 
the  French  in  all  possible  ways  to  relieve  their 
present  suffering  in  order  that  they  may  fight  and 
produce  for  victory  in  this  war.  But  there  the 
simplicity  stops,  and  we  have  to  start  weighing 
priorities  and  other  obstacles. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  in  France  a  nation 
which  has  undergone  four  years  of  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, four  years  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
anguish,  four  years  of  organized  plunder  of 
every  conceivable  description.  The  sufferings  of 
France  are  today  spoken  of  almost  too  glibly  by 
some  returning  travelei-s.  Those  sufferings  have 
been,  and  are,  too  real  to  be  glossed  over  with 
cliches  or  overshadowed  by  the  memory  of  a 
black-market  meal  in  a  Paris  restaurant.  The 
French  people  are  cold;  and  they  are  all  the 
colder  because  many  of  them  are  hungry.  Some 
of  their  machinery  has  been  destroyed,  and  they 
lack  the  raw  materials  to  start  their  industries 
going  again.  Millions  of  their  men,  businessmen 
and  laborers  alike,  are  either  in  prison  camps  or 
have  been  carried  off  to  Germany  to  forced  labor. 


SECRETARY  GREW 

It  is  as  complete  a  vicious  circle  as  one  can  im- 
agine. France  as  a  nation  is  literally  stuck  at 
dead  center  and  will  require  a  boost  from  us  in 
order  to  start  rolling  again.  And  we  want  to 
give  her  that  boost  with  all  our  hearts. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  a  France  at  war 
and  in  war.  France,  from  the  military  point  of 
view,  is  the  supply  area  behind  the  principal  bat- 
tle line  of  the  major  Anglo-American  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  Nazi  enemy.  That  this  supply  area  is 
the  same  France  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
lived  in  by  the  same  people,  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  this  war. 

Before  France  can  cease  to  be  a  supply  area  be- 
hind a  major  line  of  battle,  the  battle  must  be 
won.  And  until  the  war  is  won,  men,  munitions, 
machines,  and  supplies  must  continue  to  flow,  not 
to  France,  but  through  it,  to  support  the  fighting 
on  beyond. 

Now  one  of  the  major  decisions  of  the  Allies 
in  connection  with  the  western  European  military 
operation  was  that  the  Allied  military,  unlike  the 
German  military,  would  be  completely  self-suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  produce  of  France  would  not 
be  requisitioned  by  the  Allied  armies.  I  need  not 
go  into  any  astronomical  statistics  to  have  you 
appreciate  what  that  decision  meant  in  terms  of 
shipping  tonnage,  and  internal-transport  tonnage, 
and  transport  which  may  have  been  used  for 
civilian-supply  purposes.  But  the  decision  was 
worth  it. 

The  amazement  and  gratitude  of  the  French 
over  the  fact  that  gigantic  armies  could  land  in 
France,  deploy  over  their  country,  and  in  a  rela- 
tively short  period  drive  the  Germans  from  vir- 
tually all  of  France,  without  living  off'  the  land, 
was  the  comj^lete  justification  for  the  decision. 

However,  some  of  that  French  gratitude  turned 
to  dismay  when  the  inevitable  things  that  go 
wrong  in  war  began  to  go  wrong  in  France.  Of 
those  things  which  went  wrong,  three  were  major. 

First  was  the  condition  of  internal  transport 
in  France.     Between  German  demolition,  sabo- 
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tage  by  French  resistance  in  aid  of  the  Allied 
armies,  and  Allied  bombings,  there  wasn't  much 
left  in  the  way  of  bridges,  canal  locks,  marshaling 
yards,  important  rail  centers,  or  rolling  stock. 
In  locomotives  alone,  France  dropped  from  ap- 
proximately 15,000  locomotives  in  1939  to  under 
1,000  at  the  time  of  the  landings  in  Normandy. 
Those  automobile  trucks  which  had  been  left  by 
the  Germans — all  of  them  operating  on  wood 
gas — were  in  a  shocking  state. 

Next  was  what  we  can  call  the  "port"  situa- 
tion. Between  German  demolition  and  German 
tenacity  we  did  not  obtain  useful  ports  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  soon  enough.  Even  today  certain 
French  ports  are  still  in  enemy  hands,  and  the 
facilities  of  ports  which  have  been  liberated  were 
thoroughly  wrecked,  with  their  channels  sown 
with  mines  undetectable  by  normal  means  and 
requiring  slow  and  hazardous  work  by  deep-sea 
divers  who  incredibly  find  these  mines  by  sight 
and  touch.  This  shortage  of  ports  did  two  things : 
First,  it  made  the  round  trip  by  ship  to  France 
longer  than  had  been  expected,  thereby  reducing 
delivered  tons  per  ship.  Second,  and  most  im- 
portant, it  greatly  lengthened  the  anticipated 
truck  haul,  thereby  cutting  down  the  Army  trans- 
port tonnage  available  for  emergencies.  You  can 
visualize  for  yourselves  the  difference  in  your 
trucking  problem  to  supply  a  military  unit  in 
Luxembourg  if,  instead  of  having  Antwerp  as 
your  port  of  supply,  you  have  to  go  to  Cher- 
bourg to  get  your  sui^plies.  Your  demand  re- 
mains constant;  your  trucks  remain  constant; 
your  mileage  is  almost  trebled. 

The  last  difficulty,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
is  the  weather.  France  has  had  and  is  having  one 
of  the  worst  winters  of  its  history.  The  rivers 
reached  flood  stage  in  December.  Not  since  the 
famous  floods  in  1908  has  the  Seine  risen  so  high. 
That  meant  that  all  river  traffic,  which  had  been 
painfully  organized  to  supplement  the  inadequate 
rail  traffic,  was  immobilized  for  weeks,  since 
neither  the  tugs  nor  the  barges  could  pass  under 
the  bridges.  In  January  France  had  an  unprece- 
dented snowfall.  In  Paris  approximately  12 
inches  of  snow  fell — something  absolutely  unheard 
of — followed  by  just  enough  thaw  to  make  just 
enough  ice  when  it  froze  to  render  road  traffic 
throughout  France  almost  impossible. 

I  have  not  listed  the  following  as  a  major  point, 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  be  guilty  of  an  historical 
oversight  if  I  did  not  mention  the  fairly  recent 


(ierman  Ardennes  olTensive  and  Alsace  offensive, 
which  did  not  lessen  the  Allied  supply  and  trans- 
port problem. 

Thus  we  find  that  France's  own  internal  physi- 
cal situation,  plus  the  hazards  of  war,  plus  certain 
acts  of  God,  combined  to  create  an  acute  French 
supply  problem,  which  will  be  corrected  as  fast 
as  it  is  humanly  and  logistically  possible  to  do  so. 
But  meanwhile  the  problem  exists,  and  we  should 
recognize  it  and  recognize  its  impact  upon 
Franco-Allied  and  Franco-American  relations. 
It  is  a  painful  labor  to  balance  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
liberated  area,  against  the  needs  of  a  battle  line 
flung  around  the  world.  But  until  the  supply  of 
shipping  is  adequate — which  means  until  the  war 
is  won — that  painful  labor  must  be  faced. 

That  is  the  black  side,  and  I  have  not  attempted 
to  lighten  it.  There  is  also  a  brighter  side,  and 
I  ask  that  you  accept  it  as  unequivocally  as  I 
have  tried  to  depict  the  dark  side.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  shared  what  we  could  with  the 
French  from  tlie  beginning,  and  we  will  continue 
to  share  with  tiiem. 

French  ports  are  being  reconstructed  and 
French  means  of  transportation  are  being  im- 
proved. I  referred  to  French  locomotives  as  be- 
ing under  1,000  on  D-Day.  They  now  number 
several  thousand.  This  reconstruction  and  these 
repairs,  though  undertaken  for  military  reasons, 
accrue  directly  to  the  benefit  of  the  French  people. 

For  the  French  Army:  Eight  full  divisions  of 
French  troops  and  approximately  300  supporting 
and  service  units  have  been  equipped  bj'  the 
United  States  with  material  valued,  through  De- 
cember 31,  19i4,  at  $700,000,000.  Recently  the 
equipping  of  eight  more  divisions  of  French 
troops  was  agreed  upon,  and  substantial  numbers 
of  Army  planes  have  already  been  delivered. 

For  the  French  Navy:  The  battleship  Riche- 
lieu, several  cruisers,  submarines,  and  more  than 
20  other  French  war  vessels  have  been  overhauled 
and  modernized  in  United  States  Navy  yards. 
Three  heavy  and  seven  light  cruisers  are  now 
operating  in  the  Mediterranean,  all  with  American 
equipment,  and  well  over  100  other  warships  have 
been  turned  over  by  the  United  States. 

For  France  herself :  A  substantial  program  for 
French  industry,  using  American  and  French  raw 
materials,  with  the  military  effort  as  the  initial 
beneficiary,  but  M'ith  obvious  advantages  to  the 
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civilian  economy,  is  now  about  to  start.'  Tlie 
Army  has  initiated  procurement  of  one  billion 
dollars  -worth  of  military  supplies,  to  be  jjroduced 
in  France  during  1945.  Kaw  materials  will  be 
shipped  to  France  in  vessels  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose. Let  me  name  a  few  of  the  diversified  arti- 
cles already  contracted  for:  2,600,000  uniforms 
for  American  soldiers;  200,000,000  board-feet  of 
lumber;  $10,000,000  worth  of  X-ray  film;  up  to 
200,000  heavy-duty  tires.  These  orders,  a  per- 
centage of  which  will  be  released  for  French  use, 
will  create  employment  in  France  and,  by  starting 
France  oil  dead  economic  center,  will  inevitably 
aid  in  the  restoration  of  her  economy. 

Even  in  the  almost  insoluble  problem  of  ship- 
ping, considerable  aid  has  already  been  given. 
Merchant-vessel  space  has  been  assigned  to  carry 
civilian  cargo  to  France;  a  total  of  26  precious 
ships,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 182,000  tons,  are  scheduled  to  sail  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Moi-eover,  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
has  turned  back  to  the  French  Government  for 
manning  by  French  crews  some  French  ships 
formerly  operated  by  it.  An  undetermined  num- 
ber of  Liberty  Ships  will  be  manned  by  expe- 
rienced French  crews  and  operated  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations  shipping  pool  under  the  French 
flag. 

Various  agencies  of  our  Government  are  now 
processing  additional  French  programs  of  non- 
military  purchases.  These  will  be  held  for  avail- 
able shipping. 

Besides  these  French-procured  supplies,  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  a  continuing  program  of 
shipment  of  civilian  supplies  by  the  military.  By 
December  1944  a  total  of  175,000  tons  of  civilian 
supplies  had  been  shipped  by  the  United  States 
Army  to  soutliern  France  and  northwest  Europe. 
A  total  of  17  ships  carrying  approximately  119,000 
tons  are  scheduled  for  February  arrivals  in  the 
same  areas.  Substantial  portions  of  these  cargoes 
will  be  made  available  for  civilian  uses  in  France. 

The  French,  with  their  characteristic  courage 
and  clarity  of  mind,  know  that  the  larger  needs  of 
France  cannot  be  met  until  Nazi  Germany  has 
been  defeated.  The  French  should  not  be  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  voice  their  needs.  We  should  not 
be  and  are  not  ashamed  to  state  our  capability. 
We  both  know  that  the  fighting  war  comes  first. 

It  was  General  Eisenhower  who  said  that  the 
French  forces  of  the  interior  had  been  worth  15 


Allied  divisions  in  the  liberation  of  France.  To- 
day French  troops  are  fighting  beside  American 
troops  on  the  western  front.  Today  French  civil- 
ians all  over  France  are  suffering  but  are  confident 
of  victory — for  victory  when  it  comes  will  be  a 
victory  of  our  Allied  ai'ms,  in  which  all  our  fight- 
ing men  will  have  shared,  and  a  victory  of  suffer- 
ing in  which  the  French  will  have  more  than 
shared.  May  our  will  for  peace  and  security,  and 
may  our  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  who 
have  suffered,  be  equal  to  the  victory  we  will  have 
achieved  and  the  task  that  lies  before  us. 


Proposed  United  Government 
Of  Yugoslavia 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

As  I  said  in  my  statement  on  January  23,  this 
Government  has  approved  of  the  main  objective 
of  the  Tito-Subasic  agreement,  namely,  that  the 
Government-in-exile  and  the  elements  within 
Yugoslavia  should  work  together  to  establish  a 
unified  administration.^  Ambassador  Patterson, 
while  not  iDarticifjating  in  the  negotiations,  has  of 
course  conveyed  to  all  parties  concerned  the  de- 
sire of  this  Government  for  a  prompt  and  amica- 
ble settlement  of  the  Yugoslav  problem. 

We  understand  that  if  a  final  accord  is  reached 
along  these  lines  the  proposed  united  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  would  be  set  up  for  the  transitional 
period,  and  that  after  the  liberation  of  the  whole 
territory  national  elections  would  be  held  in 
which  the  Yugoslav  people  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity freely  to  express  their  will. 

If  the  proposed  united  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia can  be  so  organized  as  to  be  representative 
of  the  Yugoslav  people,  such  an  aiTangement 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  general  principles  of 
this  Government  which  found  expression  in  the 
President's  recent  message  to  Congress. 

For  the  implementation  of  this  agreement  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  be 
established  at  Belgrade.  Naturally  the  diplo- 
matic missions  of  friendly  governments  would 
also  be  reestablished  tliere. 


'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  90. 
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Punishment  of  War  Criminals 


Statement   by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

The  Department  of  State  welcomes  the  public 
discussion  of  the  punishment  of  war  criminals. 
This  discussion  has  made  clear  the  determination 
of  our  people  that  the  guilty  shall  be  punished. 
The  Department  of  State  and  the  Government 
share  that  inexorable  determination.  The  final 
decision  as  to  the  procedures  in  the  punishment 
of  those  guilty  of  war  crimes  will  be  made  in  con- 
sultation with  the  United  Nations,  15  of  which  are 
now  represented  on  the  War  Crimes  Commission 
in  London. 

Certain  broad  positions  have  already  been  taken, 
however,  by  the  Allied  Governments  principally 
engaged  in  the  fighting  of  the  war.  The  declara- 
tion issued  at  Moscow  on  November  1,  1943  stated 
that  German  officers  and  men  who  had  been  re- 
sponsible for,  or  had  taken  a  consenting  part  in, 
the  unspeakable  crimes  and  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  Nazi  Germans  in  this  war  "will  be  sent  back 
to  the  countries  in  which  their  abominable  deeds 
were  done  in  order  that  they  may  be  judged  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  these  liberated 
countries  and  of  the  free  governments  which  will 
be  created  therein".  It  was  further  stated  in  this 
same  document  that  the  above  declaration  was 
"without  prejudice  to  the  case  of  the  major  crimi- 
nals, whose  offences  have  no  particular  geograph- 
ical localisation  and  who  will  be  punished  by  the 
joint  decision  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allies".^ 

The  broad  position  taken  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  has  been  clearly  indicated  by 
the  President  on  numerous  occasions. 

On  July  17,  1942  the  President  wrote  to  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Wise : 

"...  Citizens,  regardless  of  religious  alle- 
giance, will  share  in  the  sorrow  of  our  Jewish 
fellow-citizens  over  the  savagery  of  the  Nazis 
against  their  helpless  victims.  The  Nazis  will  not 
succeed  in  exterminating  their  victims  any  more 
than  they  will  succeed  in  enslaving  mankind.  The 
American  people  not  only  sympathize  with  all 
victims  of  Nazi  crimes  but  will  hold  the  perpe- 


'  BuiXETTN  of  Nov.  6,  1943,  p.  311. 
'  Bulletin  of  Aug.  22, 1942,  p.  710. 
'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  10,  1942,  p.  797. 


trators  of  these  crimes  to  strict  accountability  in 
a  day  of  reckoning  which  will  surely  come". 
On  August  21, 1942  the  President  declared : 

"The  United  Nations  are  going  to  win  this  war. 
When  victory  has  been  achieved,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
know  it  is  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  make  appropriate  use  of  the  information 
and  evidence  in  respect  to  these  barbaric  crimes 
of  the  invaders,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  It  seems 
only  fair  that  they  should  have  this  warning  that 
the  time  will  come  when  they  shall  have  to  stand 
in  courts  of  law  in  the  very  countries  which  they 
are  now  oppressing  and  answer  for  their  acts".^ 

On  October  7,  1942,  referring  to  the  statement 
of  August  21,  the  President  said: 

"I  now  declare  it  to  be  the  intention  of  this  Gov- 
ernment that  the  successftil  close  of  the  war  shall 
include  provision  for  the  surrender  to  the  United 
Nations  of  war  criminals. 

"With  a  view  to  establishing  responsibility  of 
the  guilty  individuals  through  the  collection  and 
assessment  of  all  available  evidence,  this  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  the  British  and 
other  Governments  in  establishing  a  United 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  War 
Crimes. 

".  .  .  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Govern- 
ment or  of  the  Governments  associated  with  us  to 
resort  to  mass  reprisals.  It  is  our  intention  that 
just  and  sure  punishment  shall  be  meted  out  to  the 
ringleaders  responsible  for  the  organized  murder 
of  thousands  of  innocent  persons  and  the  commis- 
.sion  of  atrocities  which  have  violated  every  tenet 
of  the  Christian  faith."  ' 

On  March  24, 1944,  the  President  declared : 

"In  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  all  history — 
begun  by  the  Nazis  in  the  day  of  peace  and  mul- 
tiplied by  them  a  hundred  times  in  time  of  war — 
the  wholesale  systematic  murder  of  the  Jews  of 
Europe  goes  on  unabated  every  hour.  As  a  result 
of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews,  who  while  living  under  per- 
secution have  at  least  found  a  haven  from  death 
in  Hungary  and  the  Balkans,  are  now  threatened 
with  annihilation  as  Hitler's  forces  descend  more 
heavily  upon  these  lands.    That  these  innocent 
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])eople,  who  have  already  survived  a  decade  of 
Hitler's  fury,  should  perish  on  the  very  eve  of 
triumph  over  the  barbarism  which  their  persecu- 
tion symbolizes,  would  be  a  major  tragedy. 

"It  is  therefore  fitting  that  we  should  again  pro- 
chiim  our  determination  that  none  who  participate 
in  these  acts  of  savagery  shall  go  unpunished. 
The  United  Nations  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
will  pursue  the  guilty  and  deliver  them  up  in  order 
that  Justice  be  done.  That  warning  applies  not 
only  to  the  leaders  but  also  to  their  functionaries 
and  subordinates  in  Germany  and  in  the  satellite 
countries.  All  who  knowingly  take  part  in  the 
deportation  of  Jews  to  their  death  in  Poland,  or 
Norwegians  and  French  to  their  death  in  Ger- 
many, are  equally  guilty  with  the  executioner. 
All  who  share  the  guilt  shall  share  the  punish- 


Over  the  past  months  officers  of  the  Department 
of  State,  in  consultation  with  other  Departments, 
have  worked  out  proposals  for  the  realization  of 
the  objectives  stated  by  the  President.  Pending  the 
outcome  of  current  discussions  with  our  Allies  on 
this  subject,  these  proposals  cannot  be  published. 
I  wish,  however,  to  state  categorically  that  these 
proposals  are  as  forthright  and  far-reaching  as 
the  objectives  announced  by  the  President  which 
they  are  intended  to  implement.  They  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  German  leaders  and  their 
associates  for  their  responsibility  for  the  whole 
broad  criminal  enterprise  devised  and  executed 
with  ruthless  disregard  of  the  very  foundation  of 
law  and  morality,  including  offenses  wherever  com- 
mitted against  the  rules  of  war  and  against  minor- 
ity elements,  Jewish  and  other  groups,  and  in- 
dividuals. 


Mexican-American  Commission 

for  Economic  Cooperation 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN 


PRESIDENT  AVILA  CAMACHO  AND  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 


[Released  to  the  press  January  29] 

Mexico,  D.F., 
Jamiary  20, 19^5. 
Mt  Dear  Mk.  President  : 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  has  placed  in  my  hands,  as  it 
has  also  placed  in  those  of  Your  Excellency,  a 
Eeport  whicli  it  submits  on  the  result  of  its  efforts 
from  its  formation  in  September  1943  to  the  pres- 
ent, supplemented  by  appropriate  documentation 
and  enclosures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  delegates  of  the  Mexican 
Government  who  form  a  part  of  the  Commission 
have  given  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  results  of 
their  activities  and  of  the  frank,  friendly  and  effi- 
cient collaboration  rendered  in  the  fulfilhnent  of 
their  duties  by  their  American  colleagues  and  by 
other  officials  of  the  United  States  Government 
with  whom  they  were  in  constant  contact. 

The  modifications  made  necessary  by  the  course 
of  the  war  in  the  system  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Your  Excellency  to  control  emergency 
economic  relations,  prompted  the  recommendation 
that  the  work  of  the  Commission  be  discontinued 


"sine  die",  which  recommendation  was  deemed 
timely  by  both  Governments. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  express  to 
Your  Excellency  my  sincere  satisfaction  with  the 
achievements  of  the  Mexican-American  Conunis- 
sion  which  was  able,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
under  the  critical  conditions  caused  by  war,  to 
translate  into  practical  results  the  recommenda- 
tions formulated  by  the  previous  commission. 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  leaves  in  our  hands  a  program 
of  greater  scope,  the  fulfillment  of  which  has 
scarcely  begun  and  which  should  be  carried  out  in 
the  years  to  come  in  accordance  with  the  new 
methods  of  exportation  which  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  established  in  its  adminis- 
trative organization  looking  toward  the  return  of 
international  trade  to  normal  channels.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  execution  of  this  program  will  be 
characterized  by  the  same  spirit  of  frank  coopera- 
tion which  made  possible  the  creation  of  the 
Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic  Co- 
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operation  and  the  satisfactory  performance  of  its 
duties  in  the  midst  of  abnormal  conditions. 

I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you  my  convic- 
tion that  every  effort  of  our  Governments  to  aug- 
ment their  mutual  assistance,  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  further  strengthening  the  cordial  relations 
of  our  people  and  a  valuable  contribution  towards 
the  construction  of  new  foundations  of  peace  and 
justice  which  we  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  estab- 
lish in  the  world. 

I  renew,  Your  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
consideration  and  sincere  friendship. 

Manuel  Avila  Camacho 


January  20,  1945. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  President  : 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  of  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  work  of  the  Mexican-American 
Commission  for  Economic  Cooperation,  which 
has  so  constructively  carried  out  within  the  past 
sixteen  months  the  recommendations  of  its  simi- 
larly named  predecessor  Commission.  It  appears 
to  me  that  both  of  these  Commissions  have  ful- 
filled the  aims  which  we  expressed  in  our  conver- 
sations in  Monterrey  and  Corpus  Christi  in  1943 
when  we  agreed  to  appoint  the  first  Commission 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
maintenance  and  intensification  of  economic  co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  are  today  still  en- 
gaged in  the  greatest  and,  in  so  far  as  its  im- 
plications are  concerned,  the  most  significant  war 
in  history,  towards  the  victorious  conclusion  of 
which  our  manpower  and  natural  resources,  our 
industrial  production,  our  wealth  are  dedicated, 
so  that  our  armed  forces  may  effectively  and 
speedily  end  the  world-wide  suffering  and  devas- 
tation. Through  such  efforts  and  sacrifices  we 
of  the  Americas  have  been  spared  much  of  the 
destruction  and  misery  of  total  war  which  have 
devastatingly  affected  many  other  countries. 

I  have  long  noted  the  very  extensive  contribu- 
tions of  Mexico  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations.  Throughout  the  war  Mexico  has  main- 
tained a  continuous  flow  of  strategic  materials  to 
the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the  thousands 
of  Mexican  workers  who  have  come  to  the  United 
States  have  performed  essential  services  and  have 
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done  much  towards  alleviating  the  critical  man- 
power shortage  in  agriculture  and  railroad  trans- 
portation. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  of  war  upon  all  the 
resources  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  my  Government  that  it  has  been 
able  to  carry  out  its  pledge  under  the  resolution 
of  the  Third  Consultative  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1942  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Internal  Economies  of  the 
American  Nations.  Although  in  1943  and  1944 
the  industry  of  the  United  States,  through  con- 
version and  expansion,  was  primarily  engaged  in 
the  production  of  war  materials,  it  was  neverthe- 
less possible  to  make  available  and  supply  to 
Mexico  for  its  consumption  needs  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  economy  more  products  in  those  years 
than  during  any  similar  period  of  time  in  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  I  am  also 
gratified  to  know  that  in  1944,  a  year  of  tremen- 
dous demands  upon  the  industry  and  economy  of 
the  United  States,  my  country  was  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Mexico  for  materials  and 
equipment  for  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  its  economy  in  amounts  greater  than  it  had 
received  from  all  world  sources  in  any  year  pre- 
ceding the  war. 

The  fulfillment  of  immediate  and  long-range 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  transportation,  the 
extension  of  electric  power,  irrigation  and  other 
public  works,  the  sound  expansion  and  diversifi- 
cation of  industrial  plant  capacity,  and  the  sup- 
plying of  the  necessary  equipment  required 
therefor,  gave  added  momentum  to  the  increas- 
ing purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican  people  and 
the  sound  expansion  of  trade  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  has  played  an  important  role, 
not  only  in  assisting  in  obtaining  materials  and 
equipment  for  Mexico's  economic  development, 
but  also  in  focusing  attention  on  the  significance 
of  this  development,  its  problems,  and  its  require- 
ments for  still  greater  expansion  when  peace 
comes. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  in- 
form me  that  their  relations  with  their  Mexican 
colleagues  have  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
full  collaboration  and  deep  understanding.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  mutual  collaboration  which 
characterized  our  conversations  at  Monterrey  and 
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Corpus  Christi  nearly  two  yeai's  ago,  I  believe  that 
the  Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation  has  successfully  carried  forward  its 
work  of  furthering  economic  collaboration  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  I  approve  its  recom- 
mendation that  it  now  adjourn  "sine  die". 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  basis  of  sound  col- 
laboration between  our  two  countries  in  the  eco- 
nomic field  which  has  been  so  fruitfully  begun 


through  the  work  of  this  Commission,  now  ter- 
minating its  task,  may  be  widened  in  the  years  to 
come  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries  and 
peoples. 

I  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  consideration  and  warmest  friend- 
ship. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
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This  report  covers  the  activities  of  the  Mexican- 
American  Commission  for  Economic  Cooperation, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "The  Commission",  from 
its  organization  in  September  1943  to  January 
1945. 

The  Commission  was  created  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  Mexican  members  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  President  Manuel  Avila  Camacho  are : 

Primo  Villa  Michel 

Evaristo  Araiza 

Salvador  Ugarte 
The  American  members  who  were  appointed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Koosevelt  are : 

Nelson  A.   Rockefeller 

Wayne  C.  Taylor 

Thomas  H.  Lockett 
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At  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission  designated 
Mr.  Villa  Michel  as  its  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller as  its  Vice  Chairman. 

The  Commission  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  to  the  maximum  degree 
within  the  period  of  the  war  emergency,  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  July  1943  ^  by  the  previ- 
ous Mexican-American  Commission  for  Economic 
Cooperation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Pre- 
vious Commission",  which  was  set  up  following 
the  meetings  in  April  1943  of  the  two  Presidents 
at  Monterrey  and  Corpus  Christi  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  most 
pressing  economic  problems  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate joint  action  of  the  two  countries.  The  Com- 
mission, with  the  approval  of  the  two  Presidents, 
assumed  the  name  of  its  predecessor  Commission. 

The  Previous  Commission  had  found  that  Mex- 
ico's economy  had  become  unbalanced  by  reason  of 
wartime  conditions.  On  the  one  hand,  Mexico 
was  exporting  a  maximum  amount  of  critical  and 
strategic  materials  to  the  United  States  for  the 
common  war  eilort.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  conversion  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
to  war  production  and  the  cutting  off  of  former 
overseas  sources  of  supply,  Mexico  was  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  imports  to  adequately  maintain 
its  national  economy  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tinue the  flow  of  war  materials  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Commission  determined  that  the  economic 
development  of  Mexico  along  sound  lines,  with 
such  amounts  of  material  anil  equipment  from  the 
United  States  as  could  be  made  available  without 
interfering  with  the  war  effort  and  the  essential 
needs  of  other  friendly  countries,  would  do  much 
to  meet  Mexico's  wartime  economic  problems,  as 
well  as  those  to  be  faced  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period. 

The  Commission  therefore,  after  convoking 
sponsors  of  prospective  public  and  private  proj- 
ects and  after  a  thorough  consultation  with  them 
concerning  Mexico's  immediate  needs  for  economic 
development,  prepared  its  so-called  Minimum  1944 
Program.    This  program  included  the  important 
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projects  submitted  by  the  interested  parties,  and 
consisted  of  twenty  projects  with  an  over-all  total 
cost  of  approximately  24,000,000  Dollars  (120,- 
000,000  Pesos).  Smaller  projects  submitted,  with 
an  over-all  total  cost  of  approximately  9,000,000 
Dollars  (45,000,000  Pesos),  were  turned  over  to 
the  Mexican  Comite  Coordinador  de  las  Im- 
portaciones  for  its  recommendations. 

Practically  all  of  the  materials  and  equipment 
required  for  the  projects  in  the  Minimum  1944 
Program  have  been  licensed,  and  arrangements 
have  been  concluded  to  the  end  that  they  will  be 
made  available.  Most  projects  are  already  under 
construction. 

To  consider  Mexico's  long-term  capital  goods 
requirements,  the  Commission  appointed  a  joint 
Subcommittee  on  Industrial  Development  in  April 
1944.  This  Subcommittee,  after  a  study  of  the 
applications  and  proposals  made  by  the  interested 
parties,  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  June  of 
1944,  a  comprehensive  report  of  Mexico's  pro- 
grams in  the  power  and  irrigation  fields,  and 
substantial  information  as  to  other  phases  of  its 
needs  for  future  economic  development.  The 
Subcommittee  estimated  that  according  to  projects 
and  suggestions  considered,  Mexico  will  need  in 
the  areas  studied  a  minimum  of  capital  equipment 
from  abroad  valued  at  approximately  94,000,000 
Dollars  (470,000,000  Pesos)  through  1947,  and 
43,000,000  Dollars  (215,000,000  Pesos)  in  1948  and 
the  immediate  subsequent  years  for  projects  of 
major  significance  to  its  economic  development 
which  have  an  estimated  total  over-all  cost  of 
383,000,000  Dollars  (1,915,000,000  Pesos)  as  more 
fully  set  forth  in  the  four  attached  charts.^ 

The  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Industrial 
Development  has  been  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  accepted  and  made  available  to  the  two 
Governments,  the  Commission  urging  them  to  ful- 
fill the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report. 
The  Commission  believes  that  this  report  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  two  Governments  in  such 
further  joint  economic  activities  as  they  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary,  or  desirable,  in  the  years 
to  come.  Moreover,  this  report  points  the  way 
to  the  realization  of  major  portions  of  Mexico's 
development  program. 
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The  Commission  has  approved  a  total  of  fifty- 
eight  development  projects  of  wliich  twenty  were 
the  total  of  major  projects  submitted  for  the 
Minimum  1944  Program,  thirty-one  were  included 
in  the  Long  Range  Report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Industrial  Development,  and  seven  were  im- 
portant miscellaneous  projects.  The  gi-eater  part 
of  the  required  equipment  for  these  projects  is 
now  either  in  Mexico  or  in  the  process  of  being 
manufactured  for  delivery.  Its  purchase  is  being 
financed  entirely  by  private  enterprise,  preponder- 
antly Mexican,  or,  in  the  case  of  public  works,  such 
as  electric  power,  irrigation  and  drainage,  by  the 
Mexican  Government. 

The  Conmiission  has  conferred  with  business- 
men of  both  countries  regarding  the  formulation 
and  development  of  sound  projects  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  both  Mexican  and  United  States 
capital  when  appropriate,  and  has  rendered  every 
possible  assistance  to  the  sponsors  of  such  projects. 
However,  the  primary  assistance  which  this  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  render,  after  previous 
study  and  industrial  planning,  has  been  in  the  ob- 
taining of  priorities  and  export  licenses  to  the  end 
that  materials  required  for  these  projects  have 
been  made  available  as  promptly  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  war  effort,  and  the  needs  of  other 
friendly  countries. 

Following  the  previous  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, the  Conmaission  has  also  reviewed 
the  general  requirements  (i.  e.  requirements  not 
related  to  specific  projects)  of  Mexico  for  commo- 
dities in  shoi't  supply  and  has  urged  revisions  in 
allocations  from  the  U.  S.,  on  the  basis  of  changed 
conditions  in  Mexico,  or  on  the  basis  of  data 
heretofore  not  available.  This  additional  infor- 
mation on  Mexico's  requirements  has  been  most 
useful  to  the  war  agencies  and,  in  view  of  such 
information,  certain  allocations  have  been  in- 
creased or  established  for  additional  products. 

To  carry  out  its  functions  with  regard  to  imme- 
diate problems  in  broad  fields  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Subcommittees  of  the  Commission,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  Industrial  Development  already 
referred  to,  made  studies  and  recommendations  in 
the  following  fields:  agriculture,  aviation,  high- 
way transportation,  and  tourism.     Briefly  sum- 


marized, these  Subcommittees  carried  out  their 
objectives  in  the  following  manner. 

Agricultw-e.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of 
this  Subcommittee,  a  program  was  drawn  up  un- 
der which  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Credito  Ejidal, 
S.A.  placed  orders  in  the  United  States  for  ap- 
proximately 3,200,000  Dollars  (16,000,000  Pesos) 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  repair  parts,  nearly 
all  of  which  have  been  shipped  to  Mexico.  The 
work  of  this  Subcommittee  brought  out  the  need 
of  resolving  many  technical  agricultural  problems 
affecting  the  two  countries,  and  to  this  end,  a  sepa- 
rate Mexican-United  States  Agricultural  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  President  Avila  Cama- 
cho  and  President  Roosevelt,  and  began  its  activi- 
ties in  June  of  1944. 

Aviation.  The  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  has 
achieved  its  objectives  in  a  two-fold  manner. 
Throughout  the  jieriod  of  its  activities  in  Mexico, 
much  useful  advice  and  counsel  was  given  to  the 
Mexican  airlines  on  operation,  maintenance  and 
equipment  problems  particularly  diiScult  of  solu- 
tion considering  the  wartime  scarcity  of  repair 
parts  and  equipment.  In  addition,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Subcommittee,  twenty-one  used 
planes  were  located  and  obtained  in  the  United 
States  for  service  on  Mexican  commercial  air- 
lines. 

Highway  Transportation.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Highway  Transportation  provided  much  helpful 
guidance  and  made  recommendations  to  the  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  Mexican  Government 
towards  the  solution  of  truck  transportation  prob- 
lems and  the  further  development  of  sound  high- 
way transportation  policies. 

Tounsm.  The  labors  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tourism  were  naturally  pointed  towards  the 
postwar  growth  of  the  tourist  industry,  since  the 
promotion  of  travel  for  pleasure  on  wartime  con- 
gested facilities  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
Considerable  useful  information  was  compiled 
which  was  made  available  to  both  Governments 
together  with  recommendations  designed  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  tourist  travel  after  the 
war.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Subcommittee  that 
the  tourist  industry,  which  was  already  of  major 
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significance  before  the  war,  will  approach  an  an- 
nual volume  of  business  of  around  50,000,000  Dol- 
lars (250,000,000  Pesos). 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  normal  conditions, 
eliminating  wartime  controls,  as  rapidly  as  the 
war  situation  will  permit.  Many  such  controls 
have  already  been  eliminated.  The  allocation  of 
materials  and  equipment  is  now  governed  much 
less  by  the  assignment  of  priority  ratings  and  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  than  in  the  past,  and 
eventually  these  controls  will  disappear  alto- 
gether. Export  licenses  are  being  issued  for  ma- 
terials for  projects  whenever  such  action  does  not 
cause  interference  with  the  war  effort.  There- 
fore, the  Commission  believes  that  it  has  com- 
pleted the  wartime  function  for  which  it  was 
created  and  it  respectfully  submits  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Mexican  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  that  it 
adjourn  "sine  die".  The  Commission  believes  that 
it  has  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Previous  Commission  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible during  the  present  emergency  and  considers 
that  its  work  lias  contributed  substantially  to  the 
economic  development  of  Mexico  and  has  consti- 
tuted an  achievement  in  the  light  of  difficult  war- 
time conditions.  The  Commission  hopes  that  its 
work  may  contribute  much  towards  the  gro^vth  of 
Mexico's  economic  structure  and  that  it  may  pave 
the  way  towards  further  development,  thereby 
bettering  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Mexican 
people  and  their  general  standard  of  living,  and 
stimulating  mutually  advantageous  commercial 
relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  Commission  has  received  throughout,  the 
generous  and  understanding  collaboration  of  both 
Governments.  The  Commission  further  hopes 
that  the  completion  of  its  work  will  constitute 
another  forward  step  in  the  practical  application 
of  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy. 

Mexico,  D.F. 

January,  10^5. 


•Released  to  the  press  on  Jan.  26,  1945  by  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  representatives. 
'  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  110. 


Inquiries  on  American  Citizens 
In  the  Vicinity  of  Athens 

[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
American  Embassy  at  Athens  is  prepared  to  ascer- 
tain the  welfare  and  whereabouts  of  individual 
American  nationals  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens.  Inquiries  and  messages  from  persons  in 
the  United  States  concerning  American  nationals 
in  Athens  and  its  environs  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  State.  However,  messages 
for  communication  to  Americans  in  that  area  can 
be  accepted  for  transmission  to  the  Embassy  only 
in  cases  where  the  sender  has  been  unsuccessful  in 
attempting  to  use  normal  mail  channels. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  does  not  in- 
clude inquiries  and  messages  sent  in  behalf  of 
aliens  or  persons  not  residing  in  the  Athens  area. 


Civil  Air-Transport  Matters 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES^ 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada made  the  following  announcement  on  Janu- 
ary 26  upon  the  conclusion  of  discussions  in  New 
York  on  civil  air  transport:' 

1.  The  Canadian  representatives  stated  that 
Canada  had  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two 
Freedoms  Agreement. ) 

2.  A  draft  of  a  bilateral  aviation  agreement  in 
the  general  form  recommended  by  the  Chicago 
aviation  conference  was  agreed  upon  and  wiU  be 
submitted  to  the  two  Govermnents  for  their  con- 
sideration. Under  this  draft  existing  routes 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
continued  and  additional  routes  are  allocated  with 
the  object  of  assuring  equitable  distribution  of 
routes  between  carriers  of  the  two  countries. 
Amiouncement  of  these  routes  will  be  made  upon 
completion  of  the  exchange  of  notes  incorporating 
the  draft  agreement.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
the  establishment  of  further  routes  as  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  of  the  two  countries 
may  require. 


The  Rubber  Study  Group 

DISCUSSION  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  FUTURE  RUBBER  SITUATION 


[Released  to  the  press  January  29] 

On  September  21,  1944  it  was  announced  that 
an  informal  Rubber  Study  Group  had  been  estab- 
lished, composed  of  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Nethei'lands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.^  The  purpose 
of  the  Group  was  to  discuss  common  problems 
arising  from  the  jDroduction,  manufacture,  and 
use  of  rubber,  crude,  synthetic,  and  reclaimed. 

As  announced  on  January  17,  1945  a  meeting 
of  the  Group  was  scheduled  in  Washington  for 
the  week  of  January  22-27  inclusive.^  B.  F. 
Haley,  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  presided  over  the  meeting. 
The  Netherlands  Delegation  was  led  by  P.  H. 
Westermann,  Head  of  the  Economics  Section, 
Netherlands  Ministry  for  the  Colonies,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegation  by  O.  S.  Franks, 
Second  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Supply.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Group,  extensive  studies 
about  various  aspects  of  the  future  rubber  situa- 
tion were  presented  on  behalf  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  participating  Governments.  The 
main  business  of  the  meetings  was  a  discussion 
and  appraisal  of  these  studies. 

Eepresentatives  emphasized  the  very  great  un- 
certainties which  surround  any  estimates  of 
future  capacity  both  to  produce  and  to  consume 
the  various  types  of  natural,  synthetic,  and  re- 
claimed rubber.  In  particular,  the  time  at  which 
the  Far  Eastern  rubber-growing  areas  will  be 
liberated  and  the  condition  of  these  areas  at  the 
time  of  liberation  are  both  unknown.  There  is 
also  some  uncertainty  about  the  rate  at  which 
labor  will  become  available  in  some  areas. 

Broadly,  however,  the  Group  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  actual  production,  if  required,  of  the 
natural-rubber  areas  of  the  world  could  rise  in 
three  to  four  years  after  liberation  of  the  Far 
Eastern  territories  to  an  annual  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  li/o  million  tons  of  rubber.  As 
regards  synthetic  rubber,  while  the  position  in 
the  United  States  can  be  predicted  with  some 
accuracy,  the  state  of  the  plants  in  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Germany  is  very  conjectural, 


but  the  Group  arrived  at  a  figure  of  world  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  synthetic  rubber  of  approxi- 
mately lYs  million  tons  annually. 

As  against  this,  it  is  considered  that  the  amount 
of  rubber  processed  and  consumed  is  not  likely  to 
reach  more  than  1%  million  tons  annually  of  all 
types  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber.  This  will 
be  true  even  though  there  at  present  exists  a  large 
banked-up  demand  all  over  the  world  for  both 
rubber  itself  and  rubber  goods,  since  this  accumu- 
lated demand  can  be  met  only  gradtially.  The 
Group  considers  that  even  the  realization  of  this 
estimate  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  economic  activity  in  the  major  consuming 
countries  of  the  world.  They  point  out,  however, 
that  this  consumption  estimate  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  thei-e  will  be  no  sudden  large  develop- 
ment of  existing  or  of  new  uses  of  rubber. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  marked  disequilib- 
rium between  the  productive  capacity  of  the  world 
and  the  demands  for  consumption  could  develop 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  liberation  of 
the  Far  East.  Over  a  longer  period,  however,  the 
Group  is  hopeful  that  the  very  marked  upward 
trend  in  the  world  consumption  of  rubber,  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  years  from  1914  to  1941,  will 
continue  and  that  an  expanding  world  economy 
will  lead  to  great  increases  in  the  per-capifa  con- 
sumption of  rubber  in  many  countries  where  the 
present  figures  are  low.  It  is  further  expected 
that  the  past  rapid  development  of  new  uses  for 
rubber  will  continue  and  may  well  be  accelerated 
by  the  advances  scientists  have  made  in  developing 
new  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  in  rub- 
ber and  rubber-like  materials. 

The  Group  also  considered  the  probable  trend 
of  production  costs  but  reached  the  conclusion  that 
any  definite  estimates  would  be  purely  speculative, 
in  the  case  of  natural  rubber  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties about  conditions  in  Japanese-occupied 
territories,  and  in  the  case  of  synthetic  rubber  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  large-scale  synthetic  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  has  only  recently 
developed. 

'  Bulletin  of  Sept.  24, 1&44,  p.  328. 
"  Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  108. 
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The  Group  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  tlie  immense 
achievements  of  the  American  synthetic  industry 
during  the  war  but  noted  that  supplies  of  natural 
rubber  were  likely  to  remain  short  for  some  time. 
An  account  was  given  of  the  broad  lines  of  the 
plans  being  made  by  the  governments  concerned, 
and  by  the  plantation  industries,  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  natural-rubber-growing  areas  after 
liberation. 

At  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Group,  it  was  stated  that  arrangements 


would  be  made  to  keep  other  interested  govern- 
ments informed  of  the  progress  of  studies  and 
discussions,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  place  a 
full  report  of  this  first  meeting  at  the  disposal  of 
such  governments. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  representatives  that  the 
meeting  had  been  of  value  and  it  was  decided  to 
keep  the  rubber  situation  under  continuous  review. 
No  date  was  fixed  for  the  next  meeting,  as  it  was 
felt  that  this  must  to  some  extent  te  determined 
by  future  developments. 


Disposition  of  American  Defense  Facilities  in  Canada' 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  CANADIAN  AMBASSADOR  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 


Sir: 


November  22,  1944. 


Under  instructions  from  my  Government,  I 
have  the  honour  to  refer  to  recent  discussions  with 
respect  to  the  post-war  disposition  of  defence 
projects,  installations  and  facilities  built  or  pro- 
vided in  Canada  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  This  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Canada  -  United  States  Per- 
manent Joint  Board  on  Defence,  adopted  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1943,  and  subsequently  embodied  in  an 
Exchange  of  Notes  dated  January  27,  1943. 

After  further  study,  and  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  specific  agreements 
already  reached,  it  appeared  desirable  to  the 
Board  to  amend  its  earlier  recommendation  and 
to  make  the  revised  recommendation  applicable 
to  all  projects,  disposition  of  which  remains  un- 
settled. Accordingly,  on  September  7,  1944,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  recommendation : 

"The  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defence  rec- 
ommends that  the  following  formula  be  applied 
to  the  disposition  of  all  defence  facilities  con- 
structed or  provided  in  Canada  by  the  United 
States  (and  mutatis  mutandis  to  any  defence  fa- 
cilities constructed  or  provided  in  the  United 
States  by  Canada)  which  have  not  already  been 
dealt  with. 

'■'•rmmovahles 

"A-The  Govermnent  of  the  United  States  shall, 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval 


of  this  Recommendation,  supply  the  Government 
of  Canada  with  a  list  of  immovables  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  facilities)  which  it  desires  to  make 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Recommen- 
dation. 

"B-In  the  case  of  each  of  the  facilities  included 
in  the  list  referred  to  in  A,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  Government  will  each 
appoint  one  qualified  appraiser  whose  joint  duty 
it  will  be  to  appraise  such  facility  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  thereof  at  the  time 
and  place  of  appraisal.  If  the  two  appraisers  can- 
not agree  on  the  fair  market  value,  they  will  select 
a  third  appraiser  to  determine  this  value.  The 
amount  set  by  the  appraisers  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  Government  of 
Canada, 

"provided  that  the  foregoing  paragraphs  A  and 
B  shall  not  apply  to  any  facilities  heretofore 
specifically  provided  for; 

"C-Any  existing  facility  not  included  in  the 
United  States  list  shall,  within  one  year  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  be  relinquished,  without 
cost,  to  the  Crown  either  in  the  right  of  Canada 
or  in  the  right  of  the  Province  in  which  the  same 
or  any  part  thereof  lies,  as  may  be  appropriate 
under  Canadian  law. 


'  On  Jan.  31  tlie  War  Department  issued  a  press  release 
on  the  agreement  reached  between  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  Governments  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
American  defense  facilities  in  Canada,  disposition  of 
which  had  not  previously  been  settled. 
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^'■Movables 

"A-The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
remove  from  Canada  all  those  items  which  it 
desires. 

"B-The  Government  of  Canada  shall  arrange 
through  the  appropriate  governmental  agencies 
for  the  purchase  from  the  United  States  of  such 
remaining  items  as  it  desires  to  obtain  for  its  own 
use  or  disposition. 

"C-All  other  movables  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
designated  agency  of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  such  agency, 
the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States, 
''provided  thai,  in  connection  with  the  items  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  C,  the  United  States 
Government  shall  be  represented  by  an  officer 
designated  by  it  for  that  purpose,  who  shall 
have  an  equal  voice  in  the  setting  of  prices,  the 
allocation    of    priorities,    the    assessment    of 
legitimate  sales  costs  and  other  details  of  the 
sale  or  other  disposal  of  the  items  concerned ; 
"and  provided  further  that  any  such  items  re- 
maining unsold  at  the  end  of  two  years  from 
the  time  they  are  transferred  to  the  Canadian 
agency  concerned  shall  either  be  declared  of 
no  value  and  the  account  closed  or,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed 
from  Canada  by  the  United  States  author- 
ities." 

I  have  been  directed  to  inform  you  that  this 
recommendation  has  been  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

"That,  as  there  are  certain  facilities  whose  dis- 
posal would  entail  expenses  such  as  custody  and  de- 
molition, any  expense  of  such  a  character  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  accounting." 
and  to  propose  that,  if  the  foregoing  is  acceptable 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  this  note 
and  your  reply  thereto  shall  be  regarded  as  plac- 
ing on  record  the  understanding  arrived  at  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  concerning  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.] 

L.  B.  Pearson 
For  the  Ambassador 
The  Honourable  Cordell  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 


December  20,  1944. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  no.  399,  November  22,  1944,  referring 
to  recent  discussions  on  the  disposition  of  defense 
projects,  installations  and  facilities  built  or 
provided  in  Canada  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  informing  me  of  the  approval 
by  the  Canadian  Government  of  the  33rd  Rec- 
ommendation of  tlie  Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
Defense,  United  States  and  Canada,  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  33rd  Recommendation  amends  and 
supersedes  the  28th  Recommendation  of  the  Board 
which  was  embodied  in  the  exchange  of  notes  of 
January  27,  1943. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been 
pleased  to  observe  that,  pursuant  to  the  28th  Rec- 
ommendation specific  agreements  have  already 
been  reached  covering  the  disposition  of  the  ma- 
jor defense  projects  constructed  by  the  United 
States  in  Canada.  It  is  considered  that  the  cur- 
rent Recommendation  of  the  Board  is  suitable 
for  application  to  all  projects,  disposition  of 
which  remains  unsettled  and  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  approved  the  33rd  Recommendation  on 
November  11,  1944. 

It  is  noted  that  the  Canadian  Government's 
approval  is  subject  to  the  following  proviso : 

"That,  as  there  are  certain  facilities  whose  dis- 
posal would  entail  expenses  such  as  custody  and 
demolition,  any  expense  of  such  a  character  would 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  account- 
ing." 

In  accepting  the  Canadian  Government's  pro- 
viso to  the  33rd  Reccommendation,  I  believe  it 
useful  to  mention  that  it  is  understood  by  this 
Government  from  an  explanatory  memorandum 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Canadian  authorities  that 
expenses  of  custody  and  demolition  will  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  appraisers  and  will  through 
their  findings  be  reflected  in  the  final  accounting. 

In  conclusion  I  may  state  that  the  United 
States  Government  accepts  the  proposal  that  your 
note  under  reference  and  this  reply  shall  be  re- 
garded as  placing  on  record  the  understanding 
arrived  at  between  the  two  Governments  on  this 
matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 
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Aliens  in  Germany,  1939 

By  CLARENCE  B.  ODELL  and  ROBERT  H.  BILLIGMEIER ' 


CENSUS  DATA  available  on  the  national  origin, 
numbers,  and  distribution  of  aliens  in  Grer- 
many  in  1939  have  important  implications  for 
those  interested  in  the  present  displacement  of 
population  in  Germany.^  In  addition  to  being  of 
historical  interest,  the  data  represent  a  point  of 
departure  in  the  study  of  wartime  movements  of 
people  in  Germany  and  serve  as  a  background 
for  the  present-day  situation  and  the  future  prob- 
lem of  repatriation. 

Between  1933  and  1939  large  numbers  of  for- 
eign workers  were  attracted  to  Germany  by  the 
possibilities  of  employment  attending  the  huge 
rearmament  program.  Internal  migration  and 
the  influx  of  alien  labor  were  related  to  changes 
occurring  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  Reich. 
Germany  needed  labor  to  complete  its  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  a  large  part  of  the  required 
labor  supply  was  drawn  from   foreign  sources. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  movement  of 
foreign  workers  into  Germany  was  accelerated. 
In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  German  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  vast  numbers  of  prisoners 
of  war,  political  prisoners,  and  forced  alien  la- 
borers conscripted  from  areas  occupied  by  the 
German  Army  were  added  to  this  influx. 

In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  the  problem 
of  displaced  peoples  and  their  repatriation  is  ex- 
ceedingly complex.  It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the 
wide-spread  movements  of  people  into  an  intelli- 
gible pattern.  There  is  little  adequate  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  nature  of  the  migration  of 
peoples  into  Germany  since  1939.  Only  frag- 
mentary data  are  available  on  the  types  of  dis- 
placed groups,  their  geographical  distribution 
within  the  Reich,  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
displaced  peoples,  their  age  and  sex  distribution, 
and  other  descriptive  material.    The  value  of  the 

1  Mr.  Odell  is  head  of  the  Population  Section  and  Mr. 
Billlgmeier  i.s  Population  Analyst.  Both  are  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Geography  and  Cartography,  Ofhce  of  Pulilic 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

'These  notes  and  tables  are  based  In  part  upon  the 
text  and  statistics  contained  in  "Die  Ausliinder  im 
Deutschen  Reich— Vorlaufiges  Ergebnls  der  Vollcszahlung 
vora  17.  Mai,  19.39",  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik,  June  1, 
1940. 


1939  census  of  aliens,  therefore,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  affords  a  reliable  background  of  data  for 
the  study  of  movements  of  people  occurring  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Number  of  Aliens 
According  to  the  preliminary  returns  of  the 
German  census  of  May  17, 1939,  there  were  939,386 
aliens  in  Germanj'  comprising  1.18  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Tins  figure  rejjresents  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  number  of  aliens  resi- 
dent in  the  Reich  in  1933.  Despite  the  increases 
in  territory  after  1933,  there  were  fewer  aliens 
in  Germany  in  1939  than  in  1925.  The  largest 
number  of  aliens  and  the  highest  proportion  of 
aliens  to  the  total  population  were  recorded  in  the 
years  before  World  War  I.  The  last  census  be- 
fore the  first  World  War,  held  in  1910,  listed 
1,259,873  aliens,  a  number  which  constituted  1.94 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  Germany.    Even 

Number  of  Aliens  in  Germany  Since  1871 


Area  and  year 

Number 

Percent  of  total 
population 

Area  of  Germany  before 
World  War  I: 

1871 

1S75 

206,  755 
290,  799 
276,  057 
372,  792 
433,  254 
486,  190 

1,  028,  560 

0.50 
0.68 

1880 

0.  61 

1885 

0.80 
0.88 

1895 

1900 

0.93 
1.  38 

1905 

1.70 

1910 

Area  after  World  War  I 
(without  Saarland) : 
1910 

1,  259,  873 
*1, 129,951 

1.94 
1.95 

1925 

1933 

Area  of  the  Reich  at  time 
of  1939  census  (with- 
out Memelland): 

1933 

957,  096 
756,  760 

**672,  000 
939,  386 

1.53 
1.  16 

0.88 

1939 

1.  18 

•Adjusted  to  post  -  World  War  I  area. 

••For  Germany  the  census  of  June  16,  1933  was  used  ;  for  Saar- 
land, .Tune  25,  1935  ;  for  Austria,  Mar.  22,  1934  ;  for  tlie  Sudeten- 
land,  Dec.  1,  1930. 


if  the  pre  -  World  War  I  German  area  is  consid- 
ered in  terms  of  the  territory  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public, there  were  only  1,129,951  aliens,  compris- 
ing 1.95  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Status  of  Alien  Groups 

In  1939  almost  three-fourths  of  the  939,386 
aliens  were  of  known  national  origin.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  aliens  were  either  persons  whose 
nationality  had  been  undetermined  or  questioned, 
or  were  considered  stateless,  that  is,  without  legal 
citizenship  in  any  country. 

Status  of  Aliens  in  Gekmant,  1939 


Number 

Percent 

939,  386 
681,  224 

134,  583 
123,  579 

100.0 

Aliens  of  known  origin 

Persons  whose  citizenship  is  un- 

72.5 
14.3 

Stateless 

13  2 

Undetermined  citizenship 

The  alterations  of  national  boundaries  which 
the  Reich  had  experienced  before  the  1939  census 
and  the  dislocations  that  attended  the  seizures  of 
territory  had  important  consequences  in  the  enu- 
mei-ation  of  aliens.  In  1933  there  were  1,727 
persons  whose  citizenship  status  was  undetermined 
in  contrast  to  the  far  larger  number  of  134,583 
in  1939.  In  1939  there  were  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  the  recently  annexed  Sudetenland  who 
were  confused  as  to  their  citizenship  at  the  time 
of  enumeration.  This  confusion  is  manifest  in 
the  large  number  of  persons  living  in  the  Sude- 
tenland whose  nationality  is  listed  in  the  census  as 
undetermined  {unermittelt  oder  ungekldrt).  Of 
the  total  134,583  aliens  of  undetermined  citizen- 
ship in  Germany,  125,153  were  found  in  the  newly 
incorporated  Sudetenland.  Almost  90  percent 
of  the  aliens  in  the  Sudetenland  were  uncertain 
of  their  citizenship.  In  the  1939  census  reports 
no  aliens  in  the  Sudetenland  were  listed  as  citi- 
zens of  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
whereas  Czechs  living  in  other  parts  of  the  Reich 
were  listed  as  Protectorate  citizens. 

Decrees  were  issued  later  which  served  to  clarify 
the  matter  of  citizenship  for  most  of  the  Czechs 
who  were  recorded  as  having  undetermined  citi- 
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zenship.  Czechs  who  were  not  established  resi- 
dents of  the  Sudeten  area,  and  who  were  also 
eligible  for  citizenship  in  the  Protectorate  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia  under  the  decree  of  January 
11,  1940,  were  allowed  to  acquire  Protectorate 
citizenship.  The  same  confusion  did  not  exist  as 
far  as  the  Slovaks  were  concerned.  The  Slovaks 
in  the  Sudetenland  were  described  as  aliens  of 
Slovak  citizenship.  Over  half  of  the  known 
aliens  enumerated  in  the  Sudeten  area  were 
Slovaks. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  there  were  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  the  Sudetenland  who  were 
eligible  for  German  citizenship  but  who  were 
either  imaware  of  that  fact  or  did  not  want  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  right.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  aliens  in  Germany 
(including  Sudetenland)  at  the  time  of  the  census 
was  consequently  somewhat  less  than  the  939,386 
enumerated  in  the  census. 

Of  the  aliens  of  undetermined  citizenship  in 
Germany,  a  relatively  small  number  of  Jews, 
only  984,  were  listed.  This  number  represented 
only  0.7  percent  of  the  total  group.^  Another 
group,  16,000  persons,  or  11.8  percent,  were  listed 
as  alien  members  of  the  German  Volkstum.  The 
great  majority  were  aliens  of  foreign  culture, 
freTnde  V olkszugehorige. 

Stateless  Aliens 

There  were  123,579  aliens  in  Germany  listed  as 
stateless  in  1939.  Four  fifths  of  the  stateless 
aliens,  97,047  of  them,  were  described  as  German 
V olkszugehorige,  that  is,  culturally  German.  Ac- 
cording to  the  quoted  article  in  Wirtschaft  und 
Statistik,  a  large  proportion  of  the  stateless  are 
membei's  of  German  minorities  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  former  citizenship  for  "political 
reasons"  by  the  countries  from  which  they  emi- 
grated. Another  large  number  of  stateless 
Germans  included  those  immigrants  who  had 
lived  in  Germany  for  decades  and  had  become 
assimilated.  Nevertheless,  they  lost  their  former 
citizenship  without  acquiring  German  citizen- 
ship. Stateless  Jews  numbered  15,946  represent- 
ing 12.9  percent  of  all  stateless  persons  in  the 
Reich. 


The  article  in  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik  defines  Jews 
as  those  persons  with  3  or  4  fully  Jewish  (volljiidischen) 
grandparents. 
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Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  stateless  aliens 
in  1939  lived  in  Prussia.  East  Prussia  had  by 
far  the  largest  proportion  of  stateless  persons 
among  its  alien  population.  Numerically,  how- 
ever, the  largest  group  was  in  Berlin;  the  second 
largest  in  East  Prussia;  and  the  third  largest 
group  in  Vienna. 

Alien  German  "Volkszugehorige" 

Among  the  aliens  in  the  Third  Eeich  476,000 
persons,  comprising  50.7  percent  of  all  aliens, 
belong  to  a  group  which  the  census  tables  call 
the  German  Volkstimi,  or  German  Volkszuge- 
horige. 

CoNornoN  of  Citizenship  in  Relation  to  German 
"Volkszugehorige" 


Number  and  Percentage  of  German  "Volkszuge- 
horige" IN  Alien  Contingents  from  Selected 
Countries 


All  aliens 

Aliens  of  known  nation 
ality 

Stateless 

Persons  whose  citizen- 
ship is  undetermined 


681,  224 
123,  579 


134,  583 


German  '''olkszugehSrige 


Number  Percent 


476,  376 


363,  409 
97,  047 


53.3 

78.5 


Among  the  aliens  of  known  nationality  more 
than  half  belong  to  the  German  Volkstum.  Many 
of  these  "culturally  German"  aliens  came  from 
Danzig,  whose  population  is  almost  entirely  Ger- 
man-speakdng,  and  from  countries  having  sub- 
stantial Grerman  minorities. 

In  some  alien  groups  the  "culturally  Gei-man" 
element  constitutes  more  than  half  the  national 
contingent.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  these 
aliens  emigi-ated  from  Poland.  Danzig  supplied 
the  second  largest  contingent,  which  was,  however, 
less  than  half  as  large  as  that  of  Poland.  Danzig's 
alien  group  was  almost  totally  "German." 

Of  the  larger  national  alien  groups  in  Germany 
the  proportion  of  "cultural  Germans"  was  lowest 
in  the  total  Italian  group  among  which  they  repre- 
sented approximately  25  percent.  Other  alien 
groups  were  60  percent  or  more  "culturally  Ger- 
man." The  proportions  were  lower  in  the  alien 
groups  from  Ireland,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  coun- 
tries in  which  no  large  German  minorities  exist. 


Sit^l 

German  Vollumge- 
hdrige 

Number 

Percent 

Free  State  of  Danzig     .    .    . 

Latvia 

France  

41,  000 
2,123 

l!213 
39,  901 
6,177 
4,355 
2,262 
139,  441 
53,  618 

40,  780 

1,685 

4,806 

854 

27,  972 
4,326 
2,974 
1,475 

90,  614 

33,  229 

99.5 
79.4 
72.1 
70.4 

Switzerland 

United  States  of  America     . 

70.  1 
70.0 
68.3 

Luxembourg 

Poland .            

65.  2 
65  0 

Yugoslavia 

62.0 

Sex  Ratios 

The  migration  of  foreign  peoples  into  Germany 
has  been  sex  selective.  Among  the  aliens  residing 
in  the  Eeich  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  May  1939, 
there  was  a  considerable  excess  of  males.  The  sex 
distribution  of  the  alien  group  offers  a  significant 
contrast  to  that  of  the  citizen  population  of  the 
Reich.  Among  the  aliens  there  were  123  males 
per  100  females  while  females  predominated  in 
the  total  German  population  with  a  recorded  ratio 
of  94  males  per  100  females. 

The  proportions  of  males  and  females  among 
alien  contingents  from  the  different  countries 
varied  widely.  The  greatest  disparity  in  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  two  sexes  existed  among  the 
Italian  aliens.  Among  the  members  of  that  group 
there  were  234  males  per  100  females.  The  next 
highest  ratio  existed  among  the  aliens  from  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia.  Of  the  vai'ious  important 
national  groups  in  Germany,  the  French  immi- 
grants alone  were  predominantly  female. 

In  the  far  larger  alien  population  now  in  the 
Reich,  the  disparity  of  the  sexes  is  doubtlessly  far 
greater  than  it  was  in  1939.  In  the  first  2>lace,  a 
large  part  of  the  alien  population  in  Germany  to- 
day is  composed  of  prisoners  of  war,  political 
prisoners,  and  conscripted  labor  from  occupied 
countries — these  aliens  are,  of  course,  predominant- 
ly male.  Secondly,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  opportunities  in  German  war  industries  and 
agriculture  it  is  probable  that  the  excess  of  males 
over  females  even  among  voluntary  immigrants 
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from  neutral  and  satellite  nations  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  recorded  among  the  aliens  in  the 
enumeration  of  1939. 

Sex  Ratios  for  Selected  Alien  Groups  in 
Germany,  1939 


Country  of  origin 


All  aliens  .... 

Italy 

Bohemia  and  Mora 
Slovakia    .... 
Yugoslavia   .    .    . 
Hungary   .... 

Danzig 

Netherlands .    .    . 

Poland 

Switzerland  .    .    . 
France 


86,  234 
49,  350 
53,  618 

38,  611 
41,  000 
84,  543 

139,  441 

39,  901 
6,669 


123.  1 

234.4 
159.  1 
133.2 
125.0 
124.3 
122.  1 
121.  4 
112.3 
105.  1 
81.7 


Country  of  Origin  and  Distribution  of  Aliens 

Among  the  various  national  groups  the  Poles 
had  the  greatcht  representation.  There  were  139,- 
000  aliens  from  Poland  or  14.8  percent  of  all  aliens 
in  the  Reich;  next  to  the  Poles,  the  Italians  were 
the  largest  contingent,  followed  by  the  alien 
groups  from  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  number  of 
Poles  in  Germany  decreased  significantly  between 
1933  and  1939 ;  the  movement  of  Italian  aliens  into 
Germany,  however,  greatly  increased  between  the 
two  censuses. 

The  majority  of  the  aliens  in  Germany  came 
from  states  sharing  common  frontiers  with  Ger- 
many. Approximately  641,000  aliens,  or  more 
than  two  thirds  of  all  foreigners  in  the  Reich, 
came  from  adjacent  states.  Only  11,500  persons 
from  non-European  states  resided  in  Germany  and 
of  these  more  than  half  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  distribution  of  nationality  groups  within 
the  Reich  was  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
position  of  bordering  states — thus  four  fifths  of 
all  Netherlands  nationals  were  in  the  Rhein- 
provinz  and  Westfalen.    Of  the  Polish  nationals, 

'Including  Duisburg,  Oberhausen,  Krefeld-Uerdlgen, 
DUsseldorf,  Mtinehen-Gladbach,  MUlheim,  Koln,  Solingen, 
Remscheid,  Wuppertal,  Hagen,  Dortmund,  Gelsenklrchen, 
Miinster,  Bochum,  Essen,  Bonn. 
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more  than  half  (51.8  percent)  were  in  Ostpreus- 
sen,  Brandenburg,  Pommern,  Schlesien,  and  Ber- 
lin. Similarly  39.7  percent  of  the  Yugoslav 
nationals  lived  in  Steiermark,  Karnten,  Wien,  and 
Niederdonau. 

Alien  Jews 

There  were  39,375  alien  Jews  enumerated  in 
1939,  a  number  representing  4.2  percent  of  the 
total  alien  population.  Significantly  the  Jews  in 
the  alien  population  are  proportionately  11  times 
more  numerous  than  among  the  citizen  population 
of  the  Reich. 

The  alien  Jews  have  immigrated  to  Germany 
principally  from  eastern  Europe.  Four  fifths  of 
the  22,445  Jews  of  known  national  origin  came 
from  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Riunania.  From 
Poland  came  15,128  Jews  comprising  10.8  percent 
of  the  total  aliens  from  that  country ;  1,098  Jews 
were  fi'om  Rumania  representing  19.2  percent  of 
the  aliens  from  that  country;  1,745  were  Hun- 
garian Jews,  4.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
Hungarian  aliens.  A  numerically  unimportant 
group  of  Jewish  aliens  were  Lithuanian  citizens, 
but  the  group  comprised  10.1  percent  of  aU 
Lithuanian  aliens. 


Ali 


in  German  Cities 


Of  the  939,386  aliens  in  Gennany,  276,922  or  a 
little  less  than  a  third  (29.5  percent)  lived  in  the 
61  German  cities,  each  having  a  total  population 
of  100,000  or  over.  No  data  are  available  on  the 
number  of  aliens  in  the  smaller  urban  centers  of 
Germany,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  compute  for 
all  of  Germany  the  proportion  of  aliens  that  were 
urban  or  rural. 

Almost  half  of  the  aliens  living  in  the  large  cities 
of  Germany  (47.7  percent  of  them)  were  included 
in  the  populations  of  the  3  cities  with  over  a  million 
inhabitants,  namely,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Ham- 
burg. Cities  near  the  international  boundaries  of 
Upper  Silesia,  Austria,  and  the  border  cities  of 
Aachen  and  Duisburg  had  the  largest  proportions 
of  aliens  in  their  populations.  In  addition,  slight- 
ly over  20  percent  of  the  aliens  lived  in  the  17  cities 
of  the  Ruhr.* 

In  no  city  did  the  proportion  of  aliens  reach  as 
much  as  5  percent  of  the  total  population.  The 
city  with  the  highest  proportion  of  aliens  was 
Beuthen  with  4.59  percent;  Vienna  was  next  with 
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the  largest  proportion  of  the  3  major  cities,  3.11 
]  percent.  Other  cities  followed:  Graz,  third  with 
j       2.92  percent ;  Hindenburg,  2.84  percent ;  Duisburg, 

2.66  percent;  Aachen,  2.13  percent;  and  Linz,  2.02 
1       percent. 
!  Conclusion 

1  The  foreign  population  in  Germany  is  not  com- 

posed entirely  of  forced  alien  labor,  prisoners  of 
war,  and  political  prisoners  conscripted  in  oc- 
cupied nations.  Since  the  beginning  of  its  indus- 
trial development,  Germany  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  immigrants  from  other  European 
states.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World 
War  there  were  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter 
aliens  in  Germany.  The  movement  of  aliens  into 
the  Reich  decreased  somewhat  after  the  war  until 
the  development  of  Germany's  economic  and  mili- 
tary program,  which  resulted  in  an  acceleration 
of  immigration,  a  condition  that  continued  up 
through  the  present  war  years. 

Almost  a  million  aliens  were  living  in  the 
Reich  in  1939  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
May  of  that  year.  Since  that  time  large  groups 
of  aliens  have  been  added  through  various  means. 
In  addition  to  the  aliens  brought  to  Germany  by 
force  and  conscription,  volunteer  workers  mi- 
grated to  Germany  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  from  neutral,  occupied,  and  satellite  nations. 
Germany  drew  volunteer  and  forced  labor  from 
foreign  labor  reserves  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
its  wartime  agriculture  and  industry.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  alien  population  in  the  Reich 
migrated  because  of  the  economic  opportunities 
which  existed  there  for  foreign  laborers. 

Whether  Germany  will  continue  to  attract  large 
numbers  of  aliens  and  whether  it  will  retain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  voluntary  immigrants 
now  resident  there  is  largely  dependent  on  how 
Germany  is  reconstructed  economically  and  so- 
cially after  the  war.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
all  aliens  in  Germany  will  necessarily  desire  to 
return  to  the  coimtries  of  their  origin.  Future 
movements  of  aliens  in  and  out  of  the  Reich  will 
depend  upon  conditions  in  Germany  and  in  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Such  conditions  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  whole  problem  of  post-war  resettle- 
ment of  displaced  population  in  Europe. 
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Aviation  Agreements 

Giiafeinala 

On  January  30  the  Guatemalan  Ambassador 
signed  on  behalf  of  his  Government  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the 
International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
and  the  International  Air  Transport  Agreement. 
Tlie  convention  and  the  three  agreements  were 
all  concluded  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference  at  Chicago  December  7,  1944. 

Norway 

The  Norwegian  Ambassador  on  January  30 
signed  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  and  the  International  Air  Serv- 
ices Transit  Agreement  concluded  at  Chicago  De- 
cember 7,  1944.  In  a  note  dated  January  30  the 
Ambassador  advised  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  had  been  authorized  by  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment by  Royal  Decree  of  January  26  to  sign 
for  Norway  the  convention  and  to  sign  and  accept 
the  interim  agreement  and  the  transit  agreement. 


Assignment  of  Ellis  0.  Briggs 
To  the  American  Embassy 
At  Chungking 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  1] 

In  recognition  of  the  vital  importance  of  our 
relations  with  China,  and  of  the  active  interest 
of  the  American  public  in  China,  the  Depart- 
ment is  taking  steps  to  strengthen  its  official  rep- 
resentation in  Chungking.  To  this  end  it  is  as- 
signing Ellis  O.  Briggs  to  the  Embassy  to  coordi- 
nate, under  the  direction  of  Ambassador  Hurley, 
the  various  activities  of  official  American  organ- 
izations in  Chungking,  and  to  assist  the  Ambassa- 
dor in  the  general  administration  of  the  Embassy. 
Mr.  Briggs  will  depart  for  China  within  a  few 
weeks. 
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Air-Transport  Services 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ICELAND 


[Rcloased  to  the  press  January  30] 

A  recijjrocal  air-transport  agreement  between 
this  country  and  Iceland  was  signed  at  Eeykjavik 
on  January  27,  1945.  The  agreement  was  con- 
chided  through  notes  exchanged  between  the 
American  Minister  to  Iceland,  the  Honorable 
Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  and  the  Icelandic  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Olafur  Thors. 

The  new  arrangement,  which  becomes  effective 
on  February  1,  provides  that  United  States  air- 
lines may  obtain  rights  of  transit  and  non-trafiic 
stop,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge 
international  traffic  at  Iceland's  important  Kef- 
lavik  airport,  on  a  route  from  the  United  States 
"to  Iceland  and  points  beyond". 

The  agreement  is  substantially  similar  to  those 
which  this  Government  concluded  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden  under  date  of  December  16, 1944.' 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  ICELAND  RELATING  TO  AIR 
TRANSPORT  SERVICES 

Having  in  mind  the  resolution  signed  under 
date  of  December  7,  1944,  at  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  for 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  form  of  agreement  for 
provisional  air  routes  and  services,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  mutually  stimulating  and  promoting  the 
sound  economic  development  of  air  transportation 
between  the  United  States  and  Iceland,  the  two 
Governments  parties  to  this  arrangement  agree 
that  the  establishment  and  development  of  air 
transport  services  between  their  respective  terri- 
tories shall  be  governed  by  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

Article  1 

The  contracting  parties  grunt  the  rights  speci- 
fied in  the  Annex  hereto  necessary  for  establishing 
tlie  international  civil  air  routes  and  services 
therein  described,  whether  such  services  be  in- 
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augurated  immediately  or  at  a  later  date  at  the 
o^Jtion  of  the  contracting  party  to  whom  the  rights 
are  granted. 

Article  2 

(a)  Each  of  the  air  services  so  described  shall 
be  placed  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  contracting 
party  to  whom  the  rights  have  been  granted  by 
Article  1  to  designate  an  airline  or  airlines  for  the 
route  concerned  has  authorized  an  airline  for  such 
route,  and  the  contracting  party  granting  the 
rights  shall,  subject  to  Article  6  hereof,  be  bound 
to  give  the  ajii^ropriate  operating  permission  to 
the  airline  or  airlines  concerned;  provided  that 
the  airlines  so  designated  may  be  required  to 
qualify  before  the  competent  aeronautical  authori- 
ties of  the  contracting  party  granting  the  rights 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  normally  applied 
by  these  authorities  before  being  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  the  operations  contemplated  by  this  agree- 
ment; and  provided  that  in  areas  of  hostilities  or 
of  military  occuj^ation,  or  in  areas  affected 
thereby,  such  inauguration  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  competent  military  authori- 
ties. 

(b)  It  is  understood  that  either  contracting 
party  granted  commercial  rights  imder  this  agree- 
ment should  exercise  them  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  except  in  the  case  of  temporary  in- 
ability to  do  so. 

Article  S 

In  order  to  prevent  discriminatorj'  practices 
and  to  assure  equality  of  treatment,  both  con- 
tracting parties  agree  that: 

(a)  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  may  im- 
pose or  permit  to  be  imposed  just  and  reasonable 
charges  for  the  use  of  public  airports  and  other 
facilities  xmder  its  conti'ol.  Each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  agrees,  however,  that  these 
charges  shall  not  be  higher  than  would  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  such  airports  and  facilities  by  its 
national  aircraft  engaged  in  similar  international 
services. 

(b)  Fuel,  lubricating  oils  and  spare  parts  in- 
troduced  into  the  territory  of  one   contracting 
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party  by  the  other  contracting  party  or  its  na- 
tionals, and  intended  solely  for  use  by  aircraft 
of  such  other  contracting  party  shall  be  accorded 
national  and  niost-favored-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  imposition  of  customs  duties,  in- 
spection fees  or  other  national  duties  or  charges 
by  the  contracting  party  whose  territory  is 
entered. 

(c)  The  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  spare  parts,  regu- 
lar equipment  and  aircraft  stores  retained  on 
board  civil  aircraft  of  the  airlines  of  one  con- 
tracting party  authorized  to  operate  the  routes 
and  services  described  in  the  Annex  shall,  upon 
arriving  in  or  leaving  the  territory  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  be  exempt  from  customs,  in- 
spection fees  or  similar  duties  or  charges,  even 
though  such  supplies  be  used  or  consumed  by  such 
aircraft  on  flights  in  that  territory. 

Article  4- 

Certificates  of  airworthiness,  certificates  of  com- 
petency and  licenses  issued  or  rendered  valid  by 
one  contracting  party  shall  be  recognized  as  valid 
by  the  other  contracting  party  for  the  i^urpose  of 
operating  the  routes  and  services  described  in  the 
'Annex.  Each  contracting  party  reserves  the 
right,  however,  to  refuse  to  recognize,  for  the 
purpose  of  flight  above  its  own  territory,  certifi- 
cates of  competency  and  licenses  granted  to  its 
own  nationals  by  another  State. 

Article  6 

(a)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ing party  relating  to  the  admission  to  or  depar- 
ture from  its  territory  of  aircraft  engaged  in  in- 
ternational air  navigation,  or  to  the  operation 
and  navigation  of  such  aircraft  while  within  its 
territory,  shall  be  applied  to  the  aircraft  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  and  shall  be  complied 
with  by  such  aircraft  upon  entering  or  departing 
from  or  while  within  the  territory  of  the  first 
party. 

(b)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ing party  as  to  the  admission  to  or  departure 
from  its  territory  of  passengers,  crew,  or  cargo 
of  aircraft,  such  as  regulations  relating  to  entry, 
clearance,  immigration,  passports,  customs,  and 
quarantine  shall  be  complied  with  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  passengers,  crew  or  cargo  of  the 
other  contracting  party  upon  entrance  into  or  de- 
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parture  from,  or  while  within  the  territory  of  the 
first  party. 

Article  6 

Each  contracting  party  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  or  revoke  a  certificate  or  permit  to  an 
airline  of  the  other  party  in  any  case  where  it  is 
not  satisfied  that  substantial  ownership  and  ef- 
fective control  are  vested  in  nationals  of  either 
party  to  this  agi-eement,  or  in  case  of  failure  of 
an  airline  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
over  which  it  operates  as  described  in  Article  5 
hereof,  or  to  perform  its  obligations  under  this 
agreement. 

Article  7  • 

This  agreement  and  all  contracts  connected 
therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Article  8 

Either  contracting  party  may  terminate  the 
rights  for  services  granted  by  it  under  this  agree- 
ment by  giving  one  year's  notice  to  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

Article  9 

In  the  event  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
considers  it  desirable  to  modify  the  routes  or  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  attached  Annex,  it  may 
request  consultation  between  the  competent 
authorities  of  both  contracting  parties,  such  con- 
sultation to  begin  within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  request.  When  these 
authorities  mutually  agree  on  new  or  revised 
conditions  affecting  the  Annex,  their  recommen- 
dations on  the  matter  will  come  into  effect  after 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  an  excliange  of 
diplomatic  notes. 

Annex  to  Air  Transport  Agreement  Between 
THE  UNrrED  States  of  America  and  Iceland 

A.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  authorized 
under  the  present  agreement  are  accorded  rights 
of  transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  the  territory  of 
Iceland,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo 
and  mail  at  Keflavik  or  other  suitable  airport,  on 
the  following  route: 

The  United  States  to  Iceland  and  points  be- 
yond, via  intermediate  points ;  in  both  directions. 
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B.  Airlines  of  Iceland  authorized  under  the 
present  agreement  are  accorded  rights  of  traffic 
and  non-traflic  stop  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge international  traffic  in  passengers,  cargo 


and  mail  at  Xew  York  or  Chicago,  on  the  follow- 
ing route : 

Iceland  to  New  York  or  Chicago,  via  interme- 
diate points;  in  both  directions. 


AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    IRELAND 


[Released  to  the  press  February  3] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  the  con- 
clusion of  an  air-transport  agreement  with  Ire- 
land, which  was  concluded  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  dated  February  3,  1945  between  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clayton  and  the 
Minister  of  Ireland,  the  Honorable  Robert  Bren- 
nan.  The  Irish  agreement  closely  follows  that 
which  was  concluded  with  Iceland  under  date  of 
January  27.  This  agreement  becomes  effective 
February  15. 

The  annex  to  the  agreement  provides  that 
authorized  American  airlines  will  obtain  rights  of 
transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  Irish  territory,  as 
well  as  the  right  of  commercial  entry  for  interna- 
tional traffic  at  Shannon  airport,  on  routes  from 
this  counti-y  "to  Ireland  and  countries  beyond". 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  with  Ireland  and 
Iceland,  the  State  Department  also  concluded  sim- 
ilar agreements  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  last 
December  16  and  with  Spain  on  December  2.' 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

AGREEIIENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AJIERICA  AND  IRELAND  RELATING  TO  AIR 
TRANSPORT    SERVICES 

Having  in  mind  the  resolution  recommending 
a  standard  form  of  agreement  for  provisional  air 
routes  and  services,  included  in  the  Final  Act  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference 
signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1914,  and  the 
desirability  of  mutually  stimulating  and  promot- 
ing the  sound  economic  development  of  air  trans- 
portation between  the  United  States  and  Ireland, 
the  two  Governments  parties  to  this  agreement 
agree  that  the  further  development  of  air  trans- 
port services  between  their  respective  territories 
shall  be  governed  by  the  following  provisions : 

Article  1 

The  contracting  parties  grant  the  rights  speci- 
fied in  the  Annex  hereto  necessary  for  establishing 


the  international  civil  air  routes  and  services 
therein  described,  whether  such  sei'vices  be  in- 
augurated immediately  or  at  a  later  date  at  the 
option  of  the  contracting  party  to  whom  the  rights 
are  granted. 

Article  2 

(a)  Each  of  the  air  services  so  described  shaU 
be  placed  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  contracting 
party  to  whom  the  rights  have  been  granted  by 
Article  1  to  designate  an  airline  or  airlines  for  the 
route  concerned  has  authorized  an  airline  for  such 
route,  and  the  contracting  party  granting  the 
rights  shall,  subject  to  Article  6  hereof,  be  bound 
to  give  the  appropriate  operating  permission  to  the 
airline  or  airlines  concerned;  provided  that  the 
airline  so  designated  may  be  required  to  qualify 
before  the  competent  aeronautical  authorities  of- 
the  contracting  party  granting  the  rights  under 
the  laws  and  regulations  normally  applied  by 
these  authorities  before  being  permitted  to  engage 
in  the  operations  contemplated  by  this  agreement ; 
and  provided  that  in  areas  of  hostilities  or  of  mili- 
tary occupation,  or  in  areas  affected  thereby,  such 
inauguration  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  competent  military  authorities. 

(b)  It  is  understood  that  either  contracting 
party  granted  commercial  rights  under  this  agree- 
ment should  exercise  them  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  except  in  the  case  of  temporary  in- 
ability to  do  so. 

Articl-e  3 

In  order  to  prevent  discriminatory  practices  and 
to  assure  equality  of  treatment,  both  contracting 
parties  agree  that : 

(a)  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  may  impose 
or  permit  to  be  imposed  just  and  reasonable 
charges  for  the  use  of  public  airports  and  other 
facilities  under  its  control.  Each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  agrees,  however,  that  these  charges  shall 
not  be  higher  than  would  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
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such  airports  and  facilities  by  its  national  aircraft 
engaged  in  similar  international  services. 

(b)  Fuel,  lubricating  oils  and  spare  parts  intro- 
duced into  the  territory  of  one  contracting  party 
by  the  other  contracting  party  or  its  nationals,  and 
intended  solely  for  use  by  aircraft  of  such  other 
contracting  party  shall  be  accorded  national  and 
most-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
imposition  of  customs  duties,  inspection  fees  or 
other  national  duties  or  charges  by  the  contracting 
party  whose  territory  is  entered. 

(c)  The  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  spare  parts,  regu- 
lar equipment  and  aircraft  stores  retained  on  board 
civil  aircraft  of  the  airlines  of  one  contracting 
party  authorized  to  operate  the  routes  and  services 
described  in  the  Annex  shall,  upon  arriving  in  or 
leaving  the  territory  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
be  exempt  from  customs,  inspection  fees  or  similar 
duties  or  charges,  even  though  such  supplies  be 
used  or  consumed  by  such  aircraft  on  flights  in  that 
territory. 

Article  4- 

Certificates  of  airworthiness,  certificates  of  com- 
petency and  licenses  issued  or  rendered  valid  by 
one  contracting  party  shall  be  recognized  as  valid 
by  the  other  contracting  party  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  the  routes  and  services  described  in  the 
Annex.  Each  contracting  party  reserves  the  right, 
however,  to  refuse  to  recognize,  for  the  purpose  of 
flight  above  its  own  territory,  certificates  of  com- 
petency and  licenses  granted  to  its  own  nationals 
by  another  State. 

Article  5 

(a)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ing party  relating  to  the  admission  to  or  departure 
from  its  territory  of  aircraft  engaged  in  inter- 
national air  navigation,  or  to  the  operation  and 
navigation  of  such  aircraft  while  within  its  terri- 
tory, shall  be  applied  to  the  aircraft  of  the  other 
contracting  party,  and  shall  be  complied  with  by 
such  aircraft  upon  entering  or  departing  from  or 
while  within  the  territory  of  the  first  party. 

(b)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  contract- 
ing party  as  to  the  admission  to  or  departure 
from  its  territory'  of  passengers,  crew,  or  cargo 
of  aircraft,  such  as  regulations  relating  to  entry, 
clearance,  immigration,  passports,  customs,  and 
quarantine  shall  be  complied  with  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  passengers,  crew  or  cargo  of  the  other 
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contracting  party  upon  entrance  into  or  depar- 
ture from,  or  while  within  the  territory  of  the 
first  party. 

Article  6 

Each  contracting  party  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  or  revoke  a  certificate  or  permit  to  an 
airline  of  the  other  party  in  any  case  where  it 
is  not  satisfied  that  substantial  ownership  and 
effective  control  are  vested  in  nationals  of  either 
party  to  this  agreement,  or  in  case  of  failure  of 
an  airline  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
over  which  it  operates  as  described  in  Article 
5  hereof,  or  to  perform  its  obligations  under  this 
agreement. 

Article  7 

This  agreement  and  all  contracts  connected 
therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the  Provisional 
International   Civil  Aviation   Organization. 

Article  8 

Operating  rights  granted  previously  by  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  continue  in  force 
according  to  their  terms. 

Article  9 

This  agreement  or  any  of  the  rights  for  air 
transport  services  granted  thereunder  may,  with- 
out prejudice  to  Article  8  above,  be  terminated  by 
either  contracting  party  upon  giving  one  year's 
notice  to  the  other  contracting  party. 

Article  10 

Except  as  may  be  modified  by  the  present 
agreement,  the  air  navigation  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  contracting  parties  signed  Sep- 
tember 29,  1937,  and  November  4,  1937,  shall 
continue  in  force  until  superseded  by  a  multi- 
lateral aviation  convention  to  which  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  become  contracting  parties. 

Article  11 

In  the  event  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
considers  it  desirable  to  modify  the  routes  or  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  attached  Annex,  it  may 
request  consultation  between  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  both  contracting  parties,  such  consul- 
tation to  begin  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  the  request.  In  case  the  aforemen- 
tioned authorities  mutually  agree  on  new  or  re- 
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vised  conditions  affecting  tlie  Annex,  their  recom- 
mendations on  the  matter  will  come  into  effect 
after  they  have  been  confirmed  by  an  exchange 
of  diplomatic  notes. 

Anxex  to  Aib  Transport  Agreement  Between 
THE  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland 

A.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  authorized 
under  the  present  agreement  are  accorded  in  the 
territory  of  Ireland  rights  of  transit,  non-traffic 
stop,  and  commercial  entry  for  international 
traffic  at  Shannon  airport  (Foynes  and  Rine- 
anna),  on  the  following  routes: 

The  United  States  to  Ireland  and  countries 
beyond,  via  intermediate  points;  in  both  direc- 
tions. It  is  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  long  trans- 
oceanic flight  necessary  on  the  above  routes,  and 
considering  the  still  limited  development  of  aero- 


nautical science,  all  eastbound  aircraft  on  routes 
covered  in  this  Annex  shall  stop  at  Shannon  air- 
port as  first  European  port  of  call  and  all  west- 
bound aircraft  on  the  same  routes  shall  stop  at 
Shannon  airport. 

B.  Airlines  of  Ireland  authorized  under  the 
present  agreement  are  accorded  in  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  rights  of  transit,  non-traffic 
stop  and  commercial  entry  for  international 
traffic  at  specific  airports  in  connection  with  such 
route  or  routes  as  may  be  determined  at  a  later 
date.  I 

C.  Aircraft  of  either  contracting  party  avail-     ' 
ing  itself  of  the  non-traffic  stops  granted  by  this 
agreement  may  be  required  by  the  other  contract- 
ing party  to  offer  reasonable  commercial  services 

in  passengers,  cargo  and  mail,  both  outward  and 
inward. 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador  of  Canada 


[Released  to  the  press  January  22] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambas- 
sador of  Canada,  Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  cre- 
dence, January  22,  1945,  follow : 
Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  the  letter  by  which  my  Sov- 
ereign has  been  pleased  to  accredit  me  as  his  Am- 
bassador for  Canada  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  his  letter  terminating  the  mission  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  Mr.  Leighton 
McCarthy,  whose  retirement  has  been  necessitated 
by  compelling  personal  reasons. 

In  beginning  my  mission  as  Ambassador,  I  am 
fortified  by  the  confident  hope  and  belief  that  the 
warm  neighborly  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
ti'ies,  which  have  been  deepened  and  strengthened 
by  the  common  successes  and  sacrifices  of  the  war 
which  we  wage  together,  will  continue  and  develop 
in  the  years  to  come. 

To  contribute  to  this  high  purpose  I  pledge  my 
best  endeavors.  In  the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  me, 
I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  President,  by  the  knowledge 
that  I  can  count  on  your  friendly  encouragement 
and  support. 

I  am  encouraged  also  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
already  lived  long  enough  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  have  made  many  friends  and  received 
much  kindness.     During  this  time,  I  have  ac- 


quired an  increasing  admiration  for  the  vigor 
and  vitality  of  this  great  land,  a  great  respect  for 
its  achievements  and  a  sincere  affection  for  its 
warm-hearted  and  generous  people.  No  Canadian, 
Mr.  President,  feels  himself  a  stranger  within  the 
hospitable  borders  of  your  country. 

I  assume  the  responsibilities  of  my  post  at  a 
time  when  the-victory  of  our  arms  has  become  sui'e, 
if  we  do  not  relax  our  efforts  of  body  and  mind 
and  spirit.  With  victory  assured,  however,  there 
emerge  into  bold  relief  many  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  organizing  peace  and  post-war  prosperity. 
These  will  tax  our  understanding,  our  imagination, 
and  our  power  of  cooperation  as  much  as  ever  the 
problems  of  war  have  done.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  in  seeking  their 
solution,  can  work  together  with  all  other  na- 
tions of  good-will,  to  the  end  that  this  time  victory 
in  war  will  mean  a  peace  worthy  of  the  men  who 
have  fought  for  it  with  selfless  devotion. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Pearson  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  It  is  with  particular  pleasure 
that  I  accept  the  letters  by  which  your  Sovereign 
has  accredited  you  as  Canada's  new  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  You  are  assured  of  a  warm 
welcome,  first  because  you  represent  Canada  but 
also  because  you  have  already  won  a  place  in  our 
affections.    5Iy  old  friend  Leighton  McCarthy, 
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whose  judgment  I  greatly  respect,  has  told  me 
how  pleased  he  was  that  you  were  chosen  to  be 
his  successor.  My  regret  at  his  departure  is, 
therefore,  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  his 
high  office  has  fallen  to  the  one  he  considered  best 
qualified  to  assume  it.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
you  may  count  on  the  fullest  support  from  me  and 
from  this  Government. 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  kind  words  about  my 
countrymen.  Canada  is  held  in  ever  high  regard 
here.  We  in  this  country  know  that  Canadians 
play  the  game  and  that  they  are  strong  people 
to  have  on  our  team.  Their  batting  average 
throughout  the  war  has  been  right  up  at  the  top 
where  we  Americans  would  expect  it  to  be. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  peculiarly 
fortunate  in  their  relations  one  with  another. 
This  happy  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  not  the 
result  of  chance,  good  luck,  or  even  of  the  many 
things  we  have  in  common.  It  is  instead  the  re- 
sult of  forbearance,  of  a  desire  to  get  on  together, 
a  determination  to  find  the  constructive  rather 
than  the  destructive  solution  of  our  problems.  In 
the  process  we  developed  an  understanding  of  the 
other  fellow's  viewpoint.  As  your  distinguished 
predecessor  said  not  long  ago,  we  Americans  and 
Canadians  believe  in  each  other  and,  where  mu- 
tual confidence  exists,  any  problem,  however  diffi- 
cult, can  be  solved  with  credit  and  satisfaction  to 
both  parties.  Our  record  over  many  years  is  the 
best  and  happiest  proof  of  this. 

I  hope  that  the  Canadian-American  record  will 
be  noted  the  world  over.  You,  who  have  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  new  international  or- 
ganizations already  in  action,  will  by  your 
example  bring  this  record  into  greater  prominence. 
Just  as  the  drive  for  victory  and  a  world  of  peace 
and  order  proceeds  resolutely  on  both  sides  of  our 
border,  so  must  it  be  with  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole.  As  you  suggest,  this  is  a  moment  for 
supi-eme  effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  It  is  a 
moment  to  close  ranks  and  to  go  forward  in  mutual 
confidence  and  trust.  Nothing  less  will  be  worthy 
of  the  sacrifices  of  our  fighting  men.  I  have  faith 
that  we  will  rise  to  this  great  moment  and  that, 
in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries,  we  will  realize  our  aspirations  for  a 
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world  order  in  which  all  peace-loving  nations  will 
find  a  full  and  rewarding  place. 


Convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  University 

Venesiiela 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter 
dated  January  17,  1945  that  the  Ambassador  of 
Venezuela  had  on  January  11, 1945  deposited  with 
the  Pan  American  Union  his  Government's  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  the  Inter- 
American  University.  The  convention  was  signed 
at  the  First  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Directors 
of  Education  of  the  American  Republics  held  in 
Panama  from  September  27  to  October  4, 1943. 

The  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  is  dated  November  6,  1944. 


^  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 


Reorganization  of  the  Economic  Offices' 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  an- 
nounce the  first  steps  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
economic  work  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
economic  affairs,  to  establish  three  permanent  Of- 
fices, and  to  describe  the  status  of  the  present 
economic  divisions  in  those  Offices  pending  fur- 
ther realigimient. 

1  Background.  The  reorganization  of  the  De- 
partment on  January  15, 1944  (Departmental  Or- 
der 1218)  created  an  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 
and  an  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  a^jpropriate  to  merge 
the  work  of  these  two  Offices,  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing interrelation  of  wartime  economic  problems 
with  problems  of  the  peace  settlement  and  the 
post-war  period.  The  Office  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  was  established  by  Depart- 
mental Order  1218,  and  was  transferred  by  De- 
partmental Order  1301  of  December  20,  1944,  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs. 
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2  AhoUtion  of  the  Offce  of  Economic  Affairn 
and  the  Office  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs  and 
Creation  of  Txoo  New  Offices.  The  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Economic  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Wartime  Economic  Affairs  are 
hereby  abolished,  and  the  functions,  personnel  and 
records  of  these  Offices  transferred  to  the  follow- 
ing two  new  Offices.  There  are  hereby  estab- 
lished under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic 
affairs  the  Office  of  Commercial  Policy  and  the 
Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy. 
These  Offices  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic 
affairs.  The  Office  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications shall  continue  under  the  direction 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs. 

3  Respomibility  of  the  Office  of  Commercial 
Policy,  (a)  The  Office  of  Commercial  Policy 
shall  be  responsible  for  initiation,  formulation, 
and  coordination  of  policy  and  action  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  international  economic, 
trade  and  commercial  affairs. 

(b)  Temporarily,  the  following  divisions  shall 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Commer- 
cial Policy : 

(1)  War  Areas  Economic  Division : 

(2)  War  Supply  and  Resources  Division  (ex- 

cept the  Surplus  War  Property  Section) ; 

(3)  Commodities  Division ; 

(4)  Petroleum  Division ; 

(5)  Division  of  Commei-cial  Policy ; 

(6)  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social, 
and  Health  Affairs. 

(c)  The  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 
Persons  is  temporarily  assigned  to  the  office  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Commercial  Policy. 

4  Responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy,  (a)  The  Office  of  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Policy  shall  be  responsible 
for  initiation,  formulation,  and  coordination  of 
I)olicy  and  action  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
international  financial  and  economic  development 
affairs,  and  related  emergency  property  and  fi- 
nancial controls; 

(b)  Temporarily,  the  following  divisions  shall 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Financial 
and  Development  Policy : 
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(1)  Division  of  Financial  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs (including  the  functions  of  the  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Section  of  the  War  Sup- 
ply and  Resources  Division) ; 

(2)  World  Trade  Intelligence  Division. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Appointment  of  Officers^ 

Office    or    the    Assistant    Secretary    for 
Economic  Affairs 

Edward  S.  Mason  to  continue  as  Deputy  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Charles  P.  Taft  as  Special  Assistant,  and  John 
E.  Orchard  to  continue  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Emile  Despres  as  Adviser  on  German  Economic 
Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

Office  of  Commeecial  Policy  (OCP) 

Bernard  F.  Haley  as  Director,  and  Leroy  D. 
Stinebower  as  Deputy  Director,  of  the  Office  of 
Commercial  Policy. 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  to  continue  as  Chief 
of  the  War  Areas  Economic  Division,  Courtney 
C.  Brown  as  Chief  of  the  War  Supply  and  Re- 
sources Division,  Edward  G.  Cale  as  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Commodities  Division,  Charles  F.  Dar- 
lington as  Chief  of  the  Petroleum  Division,  Wil- 
liam A.  Fowler  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Policy,  and  Otis  F.  Mulliken  as  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social,  and 
Health  Affairs. 

Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 
(OFD) 

Emilio  G.  Collado  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Financial  and  Development  Policy,  and  tempo- 
rarily, as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Finan- 
cial and  Monetary  Affairs,  and  Covey  T.  Oliver 
as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of  World  Trade 
Intelligence. 


Designations  effective  Jan.  26,  1945. 
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Our  Responsibilities  for  Victory  and  Peace 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HOLMES' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

AVe  are  still  in  the  midst  of  fighting  this  mighty 
war  against  evil  and  vicious  enemies.  The  Army, 
Xavy,  and  Air  Forces,  fighting  side  by  side  with 
our  Allies,  are  beating  those  enemies  on  the  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air,  but  the  road  to  complete 
victory  is  still  ahead  of  us,  long  and  tough  and 
bloody,  and  many  a  battle  must  still  he  fought 
and  won. 

When  I  was  asked  to  transfer  from  the  Army 
and  take  up  my  present  post  in  the  State  De- 
partment, I  felt  as  any  other  American  soldier 
would  feel  in  similar  circumstances.  I  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Eisenhower  team,  and  it 
was  quite  a  wrench  to  leave  it  and  take  oif  my 
uniform  before  the  job  was  done.  However,  it 
was  strongly  impressed  upon  me  that  my  new 
duties  were  not  a  return  to  civilian  life  in  the  strict 
sense,  but  rather  a  change  of  wartime  assignment. 
This  was  convincing  because  I  know  that  victory 
in  this  war  will  give  us  nothing  in  the  long  run 
except  loss  and  bloodshed  and  heartbreak  unless 
this  country  is  prepared  to  assume  its  full  re- 
sponsibility to  stop  war  in  the  future — to  plan  and 
work  unremittingly  that  there  may  be  permanent 
peace  and  security  in  the  world. 

That  is  a  large  order.  But  this  time  we  do  not 
dare  fail.  The  price  of  victory  will  be  enormous; 
I  have  seen  part  of  it  paid  in  the  hills  of  Tunisia, 
on  the  beaches  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  among  the 
hedgerows  of  France.  And  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  with  the  greatest  humility  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted my  new  responsibilities  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  taken  my  place  with  the  group 
of  men  whom  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  have  chosen  to  administer  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  nation.  Our  greatest  task  is  to  see 
to  it  that  the  huge  price  for  victory  will  not  be 
wasted.  Let  us  examine  that  task  which  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  of  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  our  security  was  guaran- 
teed by  what  we  fondly  called  our  two-ocean 
boundary.     That   security   is  now   gone   forever. 


Oceans  have  ceased  to  exist  as  barriers.  Aviation, 
robot  bombs,  all  the  implements  of  modern  war- 
fare have  eliminated  mere  space  as  a  factor  of 
security.  And  let  me  say  here  that  whatever  we 
may  think  about  robot  bombs  it  isn't  good  sense 
to  be  complacent  about  them.  You  can  take  it 
from  me  that  they  are  extremely  unpleasant  in- 
struments. 

We  haven't  had  to  take  such  things  here  on  our 
home  ground — yet.  We  don't  have  to  dread  the 
sound  of  bombers  flying  over  our  cities.  We 
haven't  had  to  fight  the  terrific  fires  caused  by 
incendiaries  or  flatten  ourselves  on  the  ground  to 
escai>e,  if  we  can,  the  blast  of  a  V-2.  Our  roads 
aren't  pock-marked  by  shell  holes  or  our  build- 
ings masses  of  rubble.  Our  women  and  children 
haven't  been  driven  from  their  blasted  homes,  cold 
and  hungry. 

But  if  any  truth  on  earth  is  self-evident,  it  is 
that  we  won't  be  spared,  if  we  allow  it  to  happen 
again.  Maj'be  we  have  not  been  consciously  aware 
of  the  part  we  have  played  in  the  last  war  and  in 
this  war.  Both  times  the  United  States  has  en- 
tered the  battle  and  turned  the  tide  of  the  fight- 
ing. But  don't  forget,  too,  that  both  times  we 
have  had  time  to  prepare,  while  our  Allies  held 
the  enemy  in  check,  often  with  insufficient  man- 
power and  materiel  but  with  stout  courage  and 
resolution.  The  forces  of  aggression  know  what 
we  can  do,  now.  If  they  are  left  with  the  power 
to  plan  future  wars,  those  plans  will  start  with 
one  thought :  Knock  out  America  first ! 

Our  performance  in  this  war  has  given  us  some- 
thing new  that  we  must  recognize  as  important  in 
terms  of  our  future.  The  world  has  found  out 
that  the  United  States  is  now  a  great  military 
power  as  well  as  a  great  ivdusfrial  power.  That 
is  something  we  have  never  sought.  We  have 
always  been  a  people  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of    democracy    and    human    welfare,    and    this 
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development  into  a  military  power  has  been  liter- 
ally thrust  upon  us  through  the  necessity  to  pro- 
tect ourselves.  But  we  are  now  a  military  power. 
I  saw  the  realization  of  this  in  the  wonder  and 
gratitude  in  the  faces  of  thousands  of  the  people 
of  Paris  a  couple  of  days  after  the  city's  libera- 
tion when  two  American  divisions,  straight  from 
one  battle,  rolled  down  the  Champs  filysees,  four 
vehicles  abreast,  and  on  through  Paris  to  another 
fight. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  use  the  fact  of  pur  real 
and  potential  military  might  along  with  every 
other  means  of  strength  at  our  disposal  in  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  for  taking  the  lead  in 
organizing  for  security  and  peace  after  this  fight 
is  over.  There  is  nothing  for  us  or  for  the  world 
to  fear  in  this.  As  someone  has  said:  "The 
weapons  for  war  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  hate  war".  We  allow  our  policemen  to  carry 
guns,  but  we  deny  this  right  to  hoodlums.  The 
hoodlum  nations  of  the  world  must  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  guns. 

The  Department  of  State's  greatly  expanded — 
and  still  inadequate — staff  must  work  long  hours 
at  top  speed  to  meet  the  many  and  difficult  tasks 
that  confront  our  country  in  its  foreign  relations. 
One  of  the  gravest  of  those  tasks  and  one  of  the  De- 
partment's greatest  responsibilities  is  to  plan  now 
and  to  work  now  for  the  setting  up  of  effective 
machinery  of  international  cooperation  for  peace 
and  security. 

That  task  involves  agreed  action  by  us  and  by 
our  Allies  in  this  war  for  seeing  to  it  that  our 
enemies — Germany  and  Japan — never  again  as- 
semble sufficient  strength  for  another  assault  on 
human  freedom.  In  October  1943  we  took  the 
first  step  toward  that  end.  At  the  Moscow  con- 
ference, at  which  our  country  was  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  Secretary  Hull,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  pledged  them- 
selves to  join  together  to  enforce  the  surrender 
terms  imposed  upon  Germany.  Since  then  the 
three  Governments  have  worked  diligently  to- 
gether in  the  formulation  of  the  necessary  plans 
for  such  joint  action.  These  plans  are  ready  to  be 
put  into  effect  at  a  moment's  notice.  Later  on, 
other  agreements  may  be  necessary  among  us  to 
make  effective,  for  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  the 
pledge  contained  in  the  Moscow  declaration. 
Similar  arrangements  will  be  made  with  respect  to 
Japan  by  the  nations  at  war  with  Japan. 
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All  this  is  essential  but  clearly  it  is  not  enough. 
There  will  be,  in  the  future,  other  dangers  to  peace 
and  security,  equally  grave,  perhaps  even  more 
grave.  To  meet  all  such  dangers,  the  signatories 
of  the  Moscow  declaration  also  pledged  themselves 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  creation  of  a  general  inter- 
national organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security.  And  last  fall  they  took  the  first, 
immensely  important  step  toward  carrying  out 
that  pledge,  when  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Soviet  Russia,  and 
China  fonnulated  what  has  become  known  as  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

These  Proposals  outline  the  main  features  of  a 
world  security  organization  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
eventually  bo  established  by  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions, large  and  small.  It  is  not  anticipated  that, 
at  the  outset,  the  world  organization  will  concern 
itself  with  the  control  of  the  enemy  states.  It  is 
specifically  proposed  that  this  latter  problem  re- 
main— for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate — the  respon- 
sibility of  the  victorious  Allies.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  the  general  organization  is  to  create  con- 
ditions and  arrangements  for  the  removal  and  sup- 
pression of  threats  to  the  peace,  from  whatever 
source  they  may  arise.  The  carrying  out  of  this 
purpose  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  peace  and 
security  are  to  become  a  reality  for  our  Nation  and 
for  all  nations  desirous  of  peace. 

The  control  of  the  enemy  states  may  at  some 
later  time  pass  to  the  international  organization. 

A  great  many  documents  explaining  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  have  been  sent  out  from 
Washington  and  through  interested  private  or- 
ganizations in  response  to  requests  from  people 
all  over  the  United  States.  Departmental  officers 
have  met  with  groups  of  citizens  to  explain  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  to  answer  questions,  and 
to  listen  to  expressions  of  public  opinion. 

Wide-spread  study  and  discussion  of  the  Pro- 
posals is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
encoui-age  this  study  and  discussion.  No  for- 
eign policy  and  no  international  planning  in 
which  we  expect  to  take  part  can  be  of  any  conse- 
quence if  it  is  not  based  squarely  on  the  will  of  the 
people.  Our  foreign  policy  must  be  an  expression 
of  your  conviction  of  what  our  dealings  with  other 
nations  should  be.  In  turn  the  State  Department 
intends  to  give  you  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble, information  in  the  form  of  factual  material 
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on  important  foreign-affairs  matters,  so  that  your 
convictions  may  be  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  in  detail  this  evening.  You  are  all,  I  am 
sure,  familiar  with  their  main  features.  We  be- 
lieve— and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  people  and 
the  peoples  of  other  nations  will  agree — that  these 
Proposals  provide  flexible  and  effective  machinery 
for  stopping  aggression  at  its  source  and  for 
achieving  the  basic  goal  of  international  coopera- 
tion—that human  welfare  be  placed  above  selfish 
gain.  Machinery  of  that  sort  is  essential.  But 
what  is  even  more  essential  is  firm  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  peace-lovmg  nations  to  use  that 
machinery  and  to  make  international  cooperation 
a  reality  rather  than  mere  words. 

As  I  look  at  the  problem,  one  fact  stands  out — 
the  former  so-called  "realists"  and  "visionaries" 
have  swapped  positions  with  one  another.  Today 
those  who  recognize  the  necessity  for  security 
through  international  agreement  backed  by  force 
are  the  grimmest  realists. 

I  say  this  as  a  soldier  whose  recent  experiences 
would  have  made  him  a  realist  if  he  hadn't  al- 
ready been  one  by  reason  of  his  birth  in  Kansas. 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  that  our  soldiers  will 
come  back  to  us  confirmed  isolationists.  Well,  the 
majority  of  them  will  come  back  isolationist  in 
one  sense  only.  They  will  want  above  all  things 
to  be  able  to  live  peacefully  in  their  own  country, 
to  work,  to  make  their  homes,  to  raise  their  fam- 
ilies in  an  atmosphere  safe  from  the  fear  of  war. 
They  will  have  fought  for  that  and  will  insist  that 
the  terrific  cost  of  victory  be  not  in  vain.  They 
will  have  seen  too  much  of  death  and  destruction 
and  human  suffering  to  let  it  happen  again.  But 
now  they  are  busy  with  the  job  of  fighting  this 
war  and  undergoing  perils  and  hardships  which 
are  difficult  to  realize  if  one  hasn't  seen  them  first- 
hand. Until  these  men  come  home  they  are  ex- 
pecting us  to  take  the  first  steps  to  see  to  it  that 
history  will  not  repeat  itself;  to  see  to  it  that 
neither  they  nor  their  sons  will  be  committed  to 
the  battle  lines  again. 

The  agreement  reached  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
important  as  it  was.  will  need  to  be  followed  by 
other  important  steps.  There  will  be  in  the  near 
future  a  conference  of  all  the  United  Nations.  At 
that  conference  we  can  expect  to  have  formulated 
a  detailed  charter,  drawn  up  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  views  of  all  nations  represented,  large 


and  small.  And  even  with  eventual  ratification 
of  this  charter  and  entrance  of  our  country  and 
other  nations  into  the  international  organization, 
the  work  will  not  have  been  completed.  Events 
as  they  happen,  trial  and  error  and  trial  again,  les- 
sons gained  by  working  together — all  will  bring 
about  additions  and  revisions  which  will  make 
the  machinery  more  stable  and  more  workable. 

Under  the  dii-ection  of  the  President,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries in  this  all-important  field.  But  remember 
that  the  President,  and  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  only  instruments  of 
1/0U7'  Government.  Unless  you  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  world  security  organization,  and 
believe  in  it  and  support  it,  the  participation  of 
our  country  in  the  organization  will  be  meaning- 
less, the  organization  will  collapse,  and  we  shall 
be  faced  with  the  third  world  war. 

In  the  84  years  that  Kansas  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Union,  she  has  been  renowned  for  moving 
consistently  forward,  never  backward.  Kansas 
was  the  child  of  struggle.  We  Kansans  have  be- 
lieved in  many  causes  and  many  ideals,  and  we 
have  never  been  afraid  to  fight  for  them.  The 
men  of  Kansas,  many  men  of  Kansas,  are  fulfilling 
that  heritage  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  Pacific.  Let  them  find  that  we 
too  are  fulfilling  that  heritage  when  they  come 
home  to  us. 

Letter  on  Foreign  Policy 
From  the  New  Members  of 
The  Senate  to  the  President 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

The  letter  of  January  25,  1945  addressed  to  the 
President  by  newly  elected  membei'S  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  indeed  gratifying.^  It  is 
most  helpful  to  have  this  new  manifestation  of 
the  conviction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  this  country  must  not  only  play  its  full  part 
in  building  an  effective  international  peace  and 
security  organization  but  must  exercise  leadership 
to  that  end. 


'  BtJiiETiN  of  Jan.  28,  1945,  p.  121. 
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[Released  to  the  press  February 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  Department  of  State 
is  not  in  a  position  to  make  public  the  text  of  the 
surrender  terms  because  of  overriding  military 
considerations.'-  For  your  guidance  I  might  refer 
you  to  an  interview  which  Prime  Minister  Bonomi 
gave  to  the  Italian  press  February  5,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  armistice  follows  the  formula 
of  unconditional  surrender  and  thus  "confers  upon 
the  Allies  full  powers  over  tlie  internal,  financial, 
economic  and  military  life  of  the  nation  with  the 
aim  of  placing  at  their  command  all  of  our  re- 
maining resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  in  these  admittedly  stern  conditions,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  future  status  of  Italy's  fron- 
tiers or  to  the  'disposition  of  colonies;  moreover, 
there  is  no  reference  to  Italy's  position  in  the 


world  wiien  peace  is  made.  In  other  words,  the 
armistice  refers  to  the  present  rather  than  to  the 
future." 

I  may  say  that  the  surrender  instrument  does 
not  contain  anj-  provisions  with  respect  to  future 
settlements.  Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  co- 
belligerency  of  Italy  it  has  not  been  necessary  to 
apply  the  terms  as  originally  drawn  up.  Italy's 
economy  is  being  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  the  same  sense  as  is  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries fighting  Germany.  In  line  with  the  state- 
ment of  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  on  September  26,  1944,^  the  Allies  are 
assisting  Italy  in  every  way  practicable  consistent 
with  the  i^rosecution  of  the  war  and  the  needs  of 
the  liberated  Allied  countries  to  meet  her  present 
difficult  situation. 


Welfare  of  Liberated  Internees  in  the  Philippines 


IKcleiised  to  the  press  February  7] 

The  War  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  liave  had  under  consideration  since  Novem- 
ber r.)44  plans  for  providing  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch whatever  relief  is  essential  for  United  Na- 
tions citizens  liberated  from  enemy  custody  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  for  the  prompt  repatria- 
tion of  all  those  desiring  it. 

General  MacArtliur  has  informed  the  War  De- 
partment within  the  past  week  that  he  has  taken 
all  appropriate  measures  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  all  United  Nations  citizens  and  that  those  relief 
measures  will  be  continued  throughout  the  period 
(if  military  administrati(m  by  the  Civil  Affairs 
authorities  of  the  Army.  According  to  General 
MacArthur,  present  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
liberated  internees  provide  immediately  shelter, 
clothing,  food,  and  medical  attention  for  those  in 


Made  on  Feb.  8,  194.5  with  reference  to  a  press  report 
poncei-ning  .Tlleged  territorial  dispositions  contained  in 
the  Italian  surrender  terms. 

'The  statement  referred  to  in  this  release  was  made 
hy  Acting  Secretary  Grew  to  the  correspondents  at  his 
press  and  radio  news  conference  on  Feb.  1,  1945. 

'  Bulletin  of  Oct.  1,  1M4,  p.  338. 


need  of  it.  Such  internees  will  be  cared  for  in 
special  camps  provided  by  the  Army  pending 
their  repatriation  under  the  auspices  of  the  theater 
commander. 

General  MacArthur  has  further  informed  the 
War  Department  that  as  soon  as  the  military  situ- 
ation in  the  Islands  permits  and  the  Army  is  able 
to  release  shipping  space  for  that  purpose  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  repatriation  of  those 
wishing  to  leave  the  Islands.  In  the  meantime 
preparations  are  under  way  to  enable  next  of  kin 
in  the  United  States  to  communicate  with  their 
relatives  in  the  Philippines  through  facilities  to  be 
provided  by  the  War  Department,  pending  the  re- 
establishment  of  regular  postal  and  telegraph 
facilities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  names  of  liberated  in- 
ternees will  become  available  in  the  near  future 
through  appropriate  War  Department  channels. 

At  present  the  responsibilities  before  mentioned 
are  primarily  those  of  the  military  authorities. 
As  soon  as  civil  officials  again  can  function,  the 
Department  of  State  will  reopen  the  American 
Consulate  at  Manila. 
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Mapping  Some  of  the  Effects 
Of  Science  and  Technology  on  Human  Relations 


THE  EAKTH  lias  changed  but  little 
since  Man  appeared,  but  the  geog-  §_  ^'_ 
raphy  of  human  relationships  has  been 
transformed  in  a  few  decades.  Because  science 
knows  no  frontiers,  scientists  perhaps  tend  to 
overlook  the  remarkably  uneven  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  effects  of  their  work. 

The  popular  picture  of  a  rapidly  shrinking 
globe,  based  on  the  reduction  of  time  required  in 
circumnavigating  the  earth,  is  inaccurate  and  un- 
fortunate. The  world  has  not  shrunk  as  if  two 
thousand  million  microscojDic  ants  had  been  ban- 
ished from  a  pumpkin  to  live  on  a  cherry.  For 
the  individual  and  for  all  types  of  corporate 
society,  the  range  of  activity  and  experience  and 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  individual  and 
society  have  expanded  astronomically.  But  the 
effects  are  distributed  very  unequally  over  the 
earth's  surface;  the  geographic  distribution  is 
shifting  rapidly  and  will  apparently  continue  to 
undergo  great  changes.  The  present  picture  there- 
fore gives  no  adequate  concept  of  what  the  future 
will  be  like.  It  is  as  if  the  outlines  of  continents 
were  picture  frames  within  which  appeared  ever- 
changing  motion  pictures,  like  montage  effects  in 
the  cinema  newsreels. 

Little  has  been  done  by  geographers  and  others 
to  map  these  phenomena.  Any  maps  that  might 
be  devised  to  portray  them  would  be  as  definitely 
dated  as  the  constantly  changing  political  maps  of 
the  world.  A  chronological  series  of  such  maps, 
however,  would  constitute  a  slow-motion  study 
and,  perhaps,  would  reveal  or  clarify  important 
historical  trends.  Intelligent  men  instead  of 
struggling  vainly  against  the  tide  of  history— now 
more  like  a  cataclysmic  tidal  wave — might  adapt 
themselves  to  making  use  of  its  power. 

It  would  not  be  necei-sai-y  to  go  back  much 
farther  than  1790  or  1800  for  perspective.  Tool 
steel  and  machine  tools,  which  date  from  about 
1770,  began  to  make  j^ossible  the  utilization  of 
scientific  discoveries.  The  period  is  likewise  sig- 
nificant because  of  the  birth  in  the  Americas  of  an 
infant  republic  and  tlie  spread  in  Europe  of  the 


Br  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution;  while  in 

BOGGS  '  t'hina  that  period  coincides  with  about  the 
maximum  extent  of  the  Manchu  empire. 
Maps  are  advantageous  for  the  presentation  of 
data  of  this  character  because  they  show  graphi- 
cally the  location  and  extent  of  change,  and  they 
can  not  evade  areas  and  subject-matter  as  dex- 
terously as  text  can.  Maps,  however,  require  an 
accompanying  text  to  reveal  significant  points 
which  might  otherwise  be  noted  by  very  few  map- 
users.  For  most  of  these  maps  colors  and  atlas- 
quality  reproduction  on  fine  paper,  like  those  used 
for  the  best  physical  and  political  maps,  are  re- 
quired. The  accompanying  cartograms  ^  in  black 
and  white  merely  suggest  a  few  of  the  possibilities 
discussed  below. 

I 

In  1700  the  distribution  of  available  energy  was 
practically  uniform  over  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe,  since  man  depended  chiefly  upon  his  own 
muscles,  domestic  animals,  or  slaves.  But  the 
multiplication  of  physical  energy  utilized  by  man- 
kind, which  is  basic  to  all  technological  develop- 
ment, has  resulted  in  an  extremely  uneven  distri- 
bution of  power  utilized  today.  A  lump  of  coal 
weighing  about  one  pound  now  performs  about  as 
much  woik  as  a  hard-working  man  in  an  eight- 
hour  day;  and  one  miner  can  mine  several  tons 
of  coal  a  day.  The  present  diversity  in  levels  of 
living  is  largely  due  to  differences  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  energy  consumed  per  capita  for  productive 
purposes.  The  map  (fig.  1)  reflects  the  situation 
in  1937.  The  changes  within  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury have  been  great,  and  they  may  be  as  great  or 
even  greater  in  the  next  25  years. 


Tliis  article  is  based  on  a  paper  Mr.  Boggs  read  l)efore 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Sir.  Boggs  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Geography  and  Cartography,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 

^  Clo.ssy  reproduction  prints  of  the  illustrations  are 
available  from  the  Division  of  Research  and  Publication, 
Department  of  State,  upon  request,  if  desired  for  plate- 
making. 
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Fig.   1.   Energy   Consumed  Per   Capita   for  Productive  Purposes 


1937 


Technological  changes  resulting  in  economical 
mass  production  and  revolutionary  developments 
in  transportation  and  communication  have  pro- 
duced two  significant  and  closely  related  results: 
(1)  Man's  relation  to  his  local  environment  has 
been  radically  altered;  and  (2)  human  relations 
have  been  transformed  on  a  global  scale.  Men 
can  go  farther,  bring  more  back  home,  utilize  more 
raw  materials,  and  do  much  more  with  what  they 
get  than  even  the  scientifically  minded  and  far- 
seeing  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
could  imagine. 

II 

Available  transportation  maps  usually  show 
only  the  principal  facilities.  Little  attempt  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  show  the  significant  differ- 
ences in  cost  per  ton-mile  of  freight  movement. 
On  a  map  centered  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  (fig. 
2)  as  of  the  year  1804,  equal-cost  distances  by 
different  means  of  transport  present  a  very  sim- 
ple pattern — with  long  fingers  following  the  riv- 
ers, six  or  seven  times  longer  downstream  than 
upstream,  and  extremely  slender  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  land  transport  in  terms  of  human  and 
animal  effort. 

The  relative  efficiency  of  land  and  sea  trans- 
port prior  to  1800  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 


coal  had  been  mined  in  Wales  since  Elizabethan 
times  only  where  the  sea  actually  cut  into  the  coal 
field.  Cardiff,  only  six  miles  from  the  nearest  coal 
fields  by  land,  imported  coal  from  Tenby  and  other 
ports  to  the  west.  An  official  customs  report  in 
1775  stated  that  no  coal  was  exported  from  Cardiff, 
"nor  ever  can  be,  its  distance  from  the  water  ren- 
dering it  too  expensive  for  any  such  sale".  Such 
are  the  hazards  of  prophecy  in  a  world  of  chang- 
ing technology.  Indeed,  as  a  supplement  to  navi- 
gable rivers,  canals  provided  the  only  cheap  in- 
land transport,  when  they  could  be  dug  by  the 
simple  means  then  available. 

On  the  map  centered  on  St.  Louis  today  the  con- 
trast with  1804  reveals  great  expansion  in  all 
directions,  notably  where  railroads  and  motor 
roads  rival  the  more  efficient  river  transport. 
River  rates,  however,  have  been  artificially  raised 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  railroad  rates,  so  that 
the  down-river  distance  for  a  given  cost  is  now 
less  than  it  was  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Figure  3  is  a  eartogram  intended  to  give  a  vis- 
ual impression  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
principal  means  of  transport.  A  steamship  will 
usually  carry  a  ton  of  freight  eight  or  ten  times 
as  far  as  a  railroad,  for  a  given  sum  of  money, 
and  from  one  hundred  to  several  thousand  times 
as  far  as  human  porters  or  pack  animals.    The 
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bars  in  the  diagram  indicate  in  a  general  way  how 
far  a  ton  of  bulk  freight,  such  as  wheat,  can  be 
transported  for  a  sum  approximately  equal  to  the 
daily  wage  of  a  human  porter  in  regions  which 
lack  raihoads  and  motor  roads.  The  maps  in  dif- 
ferent scales  are  so  proportioned  in  size,  very 
roughly  to  be  sure,  that  equal  distances  on  all  maps 
represent  equal  cost  in  terms  of  human  effort.  The 
map  scales  are  therefore  the  reciprocals  of  the 
mean  value  of  the  bars  in  the  diagram. 

This  cartogram  in  black  and  white  is  incidental 
to  the  preparation  of  a  world  map  in  color,  not 
yet  published,  which  constitutes  an  attempt  to 
show  the  approximate  cost  per  ton-mile  for  freight 
movement  in  all  parts  of  the  world  today.  Such 
a  map  brings  out  tlie  areas  in  which  surface  trans- 
port is  possible  only  on  men's  backs  or  heads,  or  on 
pack  ammals,  or  by  means  of  animals  pulling 
carts  on  rough  roads.    Here  the  cost  factor  of  prim- 
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itive  transport  is  represented  graphically  in  the 
legend  by  a  very  steep  slope,  and  one  may  imagine 
porters  or  pack  animals  toiling  up  these  symbolic 
but  very  real  slopes  until  they  become  exhausted. 
People  in  these  regions  are  walled  in  by  high  trans- 
port costs.  Eailroads,  with  a  cost  factor  a  mile 
like  the  gradual  upward  slope  of  a  smooth  coastal 
plain,  cut  through  the  areas  of  high  primitive  costs 
like  a  great  river  which  has  incised  its  channel 
through  a  mountain  range  in  past  geologic  ages. 
Such  equal-cost  distance  maps  may  be  called 
"isotimal",  from  the  Greek  word  isoiimos  meaning 
"equal  cost  or  effort."  In  compiling  a  map  of  this 
type  one  would  like  to  get  back  of  the  complicated 
rate  structures  of  railroads,  motor-truck  carriers, 
and  river  and  ocean  shipping  and  measure  cost  in 
units  of  human  effort.  The  march  of  physical 
progress  could  be  recorded  largely  in  a  chronologi- 
cal series  of  such  maps. 


Fig.  2.     Equal-Cost  Distances  From  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1804  and  1944 
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This  access  to  distance,  due  to  cutting  the  cost 
with  mechanized  transport,  largely  accounts  for 
contrasts  such  as  that  portrayed  by  the  world  maps 
of  wheat  production  and  commerce  for  1800  and 
today.  In  1800  the  farmer  who  raised  wheat  did 
not  (h-eam  of  selling  his  product  more  than  a  few 
miles  from  home,  where  he  could  haul  it  by  team 
and  wagon  or  could  send  it  a  little  farther  by  river 
or  sea.  The  human  use  of  the  grasslands  has 
been  revolutionized  by  the  railroads,  the  breeding 
of  new  wheat  strains,  the  invention  of  roller  mill- 
ing and  other  machinery,  and  the  opening  of  Euro- 
pean markets  since  the  industrial  revolution.  Con- 
sequently, wheat  grown  in  four  continents  today 
competes  in  a  fifth.  Comparison  of  a  map  showing 
the  areas  in  which  wheat  was  both  produced  and 
consumed  in  1800  with  a  similar  map  for  today 
reveals  the  intimate  relations  between  the  railroad 
net  and  the  areas  in  which  wheat  growing  has 
been  greatly  extended  in  nature's  grasslands. 

Maps  of  many  new  types  may  be  prepared  to  de- 
pict the  geographic  distribution  of  the  effects  of 
science  and  technology  upon  human  relations.^ 
Among  them  might  be  maps  showing  the  follow- 
ing: 

a)  For  a  given  place  and  several  dates,  the  per- 
centage of  goods  used  in  that  place  or  region 
which  came  from  distances  of  10,  100,  1,000,  5,000, 
or  10,000  miles,  thus  providing  some  measure  of 
expanding  interrelationships. 

b)  For  any  product  for  which  there  is  now  a 
world  market,  the  historical  geography  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

c)  Decreases  in  cost  of  production  per  unit  of 
output,  by  region  and  date. 

d)  Travel  speeds,  by  regions,  for  various  dates. 

e)  Communication  costs  and  volumes  of  com- 
munications, by  region  and  date. 


'  Maps  of  the  world  presenting  data  very  objectivel.v  and 
impartially  are  most  needed.  To  the  people  of  this  or  any 
other  country  they  would  afford  assistance  in  understand- 
ing the  viewpoints  of  peoples  whose  historical  backgrounds 
and  environments  differ  greatly.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
one  of  the  most  notable  atlases  in  recent  years  is  the  Great. 
Soviet  World  Atlas,  projected  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of 
which,  published  in  1937,  was  devoted  chiefly  to  world  maps 
of  great  variety.  Presumably  an  even  greater  contribution 
to  world  understanding  could  be  made  if  such  a  map  series 
included  more  maps  specifically  designed  to  show  when, 
where,  and  how  great  have  been  some  of  the  changes  in 
human  relationships  between  regions  during  the  last  cen- 
tury or  more. 
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f)  Geography  of  aviation  development — fac- 
tors conditioning  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  air  services. 

g)  Cultural  relationships  between  different  re- 
gions. 

h)  Levels  of  living  based  on  various  yardsticks. 

i)   Social  results  of  medical  science. 

j)  The  principal  bases  of  prestige  in  various 
countries  or  regions,  upon  which  concepts  of  suc- 
cess and  leadership  depend,  some  of  them  having 
been  modified  in  recent  decades  by  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  industries. 

One  of  the  principal  generalizations  of  geogra- 
phy is  that  there  is  very  uneven,  one  may  almost 
say  very  lop-sided,  distribution  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources, land  and  sea,  climatic  zones,  produc- 
tive soils,  population,  and  otlier  factors.  The 
influences  of  these  inequalities  of  geographic  dis- 
tribution are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
15  decades  ago — even  5  decades  ago.  Some  may 
naively  imagine  that  the  effects  of  this  uneven  dis- 
tribution have  been  practically  obliterated.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  simply  been  given  new 
values,  and  some  of  them  are  more  significant  than 
ever.  Just  as  the  geographical  factors  have  by  no 
means  been  eliminated  in  war — in  these  days  of 
mechanized  warfare  and  of  airplanes — so  their 
influence  in  peace  is  constantly  changing  and  is  as 
yet  inadequately  appreciated.  In  terms  of  past 
experience  it  is  as  though  we  were  living  at  the 
same  time  on  several  worlds  whose  differences  in 
size  were  of  almost  astronomic  proportions. 

However  great  may  be  future  changes  in  world 
maps  showing  the  distribution  of  population, 
transportation,  and  communication  facilities,  ex- 
ploitation of  minerals,  and  the  like,  the  pattern 
appears  to  be  already  well  developed.  The  ab- 
stract pattern  of  relationship  possibilities,  more- 
over, is  not  likely  to  change  so  much  as  it  has 
already  changed  within  the  la.st  century.  In  at 
least  one  direction  the  ultimate  has  already  been 
attained.  Communication  is  instantaneous,  with 
the  speed  of  light,  and  may  reach  all  points  of  the 
globe  at  once ;  it  is  being  extended  through  televi- 
sion and  the  use  of  many  electronic  devices.  In 
the  days  of  both  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Napoleon 
the  fastest  travel  was  at  the  rate  of  a  fraction  of 
one  percent  of  the  velocity  of  sound,  whereas  today 
it  rapidly  approaches  the  speed  of  sound,  but  pre- 
sumably it  can  never  attain  a  speed  many  times 
that  of  sound.    The  efficiency  of  the  railroad  might 
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The  bars  represent  approximate  average  distances  (m  statute  miles}  over  which  one  ton  of  built 
freight,  such  as  wheat,  can  be  transported  tor  a  sum  equal  to  the  daily  wage  of  a  porter  In  regions 
which  still  lack  railroads  and  motor  roads. 


IBI    COMPARATIVE  SIZES  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  RELATION  TO  EQUAL  TRANSPORT  COST 
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Fig.  3.     Transport  by  Different  Means  at  Equal  Cost 
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conceivably  be  doubled  or  quadrupled,  but  pre- 
sumably no  method  of  land  transport  can  be  de- 
vised which  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  level  of  that 
of  the  most  efficient  ocean  freighter.  One  factory 
machine  may  now  perform  the  labor  of  10,000 
human  beings  working  by  hand,  but  even  if  a  new 
machine  is  invented  which  will  produce  as  much 
as  one  hundred  machines  do  now,  the  order  of 
change  will  be  less  than  that  which  has  already 
occurred.  The  wizardry  of  chemistry  already 
unites  rare  materials  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
so  that  men  who  produce  tungsten  in  Kiangsi 
Province,  China,  are  closer  as  economic  neighbors 
in  normal  times  to  Pittsburgh,  the  Ruhr,  and  the 
British  Midlands  than  to  communities  in  China 
one  hundred  miles  distant. 

Scientists  will  doubtless  produce  marvels  far 
beyond  our  present  conceptions.  Their  insatiable 
curiosity  is  now  penetrating  fields  of  invisible  and 
astonishing  forces;  they  operate  without  fear  and 
in  a  spirit  of  humility  before  fact  which  enables 
them  to  discard  outworn  hypotheses  and  to  learn 
new  ways  very  rapidly.  The  changes  to  come  in 
many  regions  hitherto  referred  to  as  "backward" 
may  greatly  exceed  those  already  manifest  in  areas 
in  which  changes  have  been  greatest  in  recent  dec- 
ades. The  maps  of  human  activities  and  relations 
will  doubtless  pass  through  rapid  metamorphoses 
in  the  near  future. 

Flat  maps  cannot  effectively  reveal  relationships 
of  air  travel  and  transport  and  of  radio.  While 
many  types  of  aviation  and  telecommunication 
maps  should  be  made,  special  globes  and  acces- 
sories are  almost  essential. 

Man  has  a  fondness  for  circulating,  which  ac- 
counts for  some  of  his  problems  of  relationships. 
Circulation  is  the  rule  in  nature,  of  the  air  itself, 
of  the  sea,  of  many  birds,  and  of  some  animals. 
Man's  new  facility  of  movement  enables  him  to 
circulate  with  freedom  equal  to  nature's  in  its 
freest  moods. 

People  everywhere,  even  in  remote  places,  are 
thereby  being  stimulated  through  contacts  by 
radio,  the  press,  the  airplane,  the  marketplace. 
Human  friction  and  heat  may  thus  be  generated. 
But  to  try  to  build  a  sort  of  wall  to  exclude  con- 
tact, instead  of  to  become  adapted  to  it,  is  futile — 
a  crustacean  psychosis  in  an  avian  age. 

The  amazing  discoveries  of  scientists  and  the 
resourcefulness  of  engineers  and  technologists  af- 
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ford  assurance  that  men's  needs  on  the  physical 
level  can  be  met.  The  most  difficult  and  important 
problems  for  the  future  which  have  stemmed  from 
scientists'  laboratories  are  the  problems  of  human 
relationships,  which  have  been  multiplied  almost 
beyond  conception.  Institutions  with  adequate  re- 
sources, young  men  and  women  whose  understand- 
ing of  the  world  in  the  last  few  yeiirs  has  been 
broadened  and  deepened,  may,  by  using  geogra- 
phers' techniques  in  the  cartographic  interpreta- 
tion of  spatial  relations,  provide  us  with  maps  that 
will  carry  us  a  long  way  toward  a  sound  under- 
standing of  the  world  in  which  we  now  live. 


Relief  Supplies 

For  Allied  Nationals  i 

Interned  in  the  Far  East 

[Released  to  the  press  February  7] 

On  January  1  the  Department  announced  that 
a  proposal  was  submitted  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment under  which  those  portions  of  a  recent  ship- 
ment of  relief  supplies  sent  to  Japan  via  a  Soviet 
port  allocated  for  distribution  to  Allied  nationals 
held  in  camps  outside  Japan  might  be  delivered 
in  Japanese  ships  under  safe-conduct  carrying 
these  supplies  as  part  of  their  cargo.' 

The  first  shipment  under  this  arrangement  was 
made  in  the  Japanese  ship  Hosi  Mai'u,  which  was 
scheduled  to  unload  relief  supplies  at  Shanghai 
and  Tsingtao  and  return  to  Japan  on  January 
30.  While  no  official  information  in  this  regard 
has  been  received,  it  is  assumed  that  this  vessel 
has  completed  its  mission. 

The  Japanese  Government  recently  submitted  to 
this  Government  through  neutral  channels  a  pro- 
posal to  transport  under  a  similar  arrangement 
that  portion  of  these  supplies  allocated  to  camps 
in  the  southei-n  areas.  This  Government,  acting 
for  itself  and  its  Allied  governments,  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  Japanese  Government  Allied  agree- 
ment to  the  requested  safe-conduct  for  the  Jap- 
nnese  ship  to  be  used  in  this  operation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  safe-conduct  the  Japanese 
ship,  the  Awa  Mam,  will  depart  fi'om  a  Japanese 
port  on  February  17  and  will  unload  relief  sup- 
plies at  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  Saigon,  Singapore, 
Surabaya,  Batavia,  and  Muntok,  returning  to 
Japan  early  in  April. 
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Proposed  Extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

Mk.  Chairman: 

During  the  four  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  our  mutual-aid  programs  with 
our  Allies  have  become  the  underpinning  of  our 
joint  war  effort.  Since  those  trying  days  in  the 
spring  of  1941,  when  it  appeared  that  our  enemies 
might  succeed  in  their  bid  for  the  domination  of 
the  world,  we  have  achieved  a  miracle  in  war  sup- 
plies. We  have  managed  to  do  this  because  the 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  authorize  the  pooling 
of  the  products  of  our  enormous  facilities  in  the 
common  war  effort  and  because  our  Allies  have 
also  been  willing  to  pool  their  resources  for  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Twice  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  extended  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
for  an  additional  year.  Last  year,  at  the  time 
the  question  of  the  extension  was  before  this  com- 
mittee, Congressman  Eaton  referred  to  these  an- 
nual discussions  as  educational.  Your  committee 
should  know  how  the  act  is  being  administered 
and  what  is  being  accomplished  under  it. 

At  the  moment,  the  military  situation  appears 
to  be  favorable  to  our  cause  in  nearly  all  areas  of 
the  world,  and  yet  we  must  avoid  wishful  thinking 
and  rosy  predictions  as  to  the  course  of  military 
events.    That  can  only  lead  us  to  error. 

In  planning  for  the  war,  we  must  assume  that 
it  will  go  on  indefinitely,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Far  East,  because  it  is  unthinkable  that  we 
should  permit  any  slackening  of  our  war  effort  in 
any  quarter  until  all  of  our  enemies  have  been 
utterly  defeated.  It  is  impossible  to  say  today 
that  only  so  many  thousand  tanks  or  guns  or  ships 
are  necessary  to  achieve  the  result  we  desire.  De- 
cisions as  to  what  quantities  of  supplies  shall  be 
furnished  and  to  what  areas  they  shall  go  require 
continuing  attention  to  the  daily  developments 
of  the  war  and  the  relative  needs  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  everywhere. 

Therefore,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  would  be 
less  than  disastrous  if  at  this  stage  of  the  war 
the  Congress  should  indicate  that  it  had  any  but 
the  most  unified  determination  to  proceed  with 
the  programs  of  mutual  aid  as  long  as  the  re- 
sistance of  Germany  and  Japan  make  them  nec- 
essary.   Any    other    implication    would    weaken 
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our  own  position  and  have  a  fatal  effect  upon  the 
energy  and  will  which  the  United  Nations  are 
throwing  into  the  struggle  for  victory.  To  in- 
terfere with  lend-lease  aid  would  not  be  merely 
to  terminate  aid  to  others;  it  would  be  a  tragic 
blow  to  our  own  war  effort,  for  all  of  the  aid 
which  is  given  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  is  given 
because  it  has  been  determined  that  such  aid  in 
the  hands  of  our  Allies  will  best  serve  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

When  this  committee  acts  to  extend  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  it  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  this 
Government  that  we  intend  to  continue  an  instru- 
ment which  has  proved  to  be  so  successful  in  a 
joint  venture,  and,  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  approve  the  extension,  it  is  a 
declaration  to  the  world,  not  only  that  our  own  war 
effort  will  not  slacken,  but  that  we  intend  to  see 
that  the  war  effort  of  our  Allies  will  not  be  lessened 
because  of  a  lack  of  supplies  which  we  could  fill. 

I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
this  committee  how  carefully  its  action  will  be 
watched  by  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  I  am 
confident  that  it  realizes  the  enormous  importance 
to  the  United  States  of  expressing  its  firm  convic- 
tion that  lend-lease  must  be  continued  just  as  long 
as  it  is  required  in  the  war. 

Secretary  Stettinius  has  called  lend-lease  a 
weapon  for  victory.  He  and  all  other  witnesses 
before  you  have  repeatedly  stated  that  articles  and 
services  are  and  may  only  be  provided  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  when  to  do  so  is  in  the  interests 
of  our  national  defense.  That  supreme  interest 
at  this  moment  is  to  win  the  war. 

As  we  look  about  us  at  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  feel  pride  in  our  Allies  and  gratitude  for 
their  enormously  effective  part  in  the  war.  We 
have  all  shared  our  problems,  our  hoi^es,  our  sub- 
stance, and  the  burden  of  the  battle.  We  must 
continue  to  do  so;  and  we  must  continue  to  main- 
tain faith  and  confidence  in  nations  of  good-will 
both  to  defeat  our  enemies  and  to  secure  a  just 
peace. 

'  Made  on  Feb.  8,  1945  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Attitudes  of  Neutral  Governments 
Regarding  Asylum  to  War  Criminals 


I 


Argentina 

On  September  5,  1944  the  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  Argentine  Embassy  in  Washington  issued  the 
f ollowhig  statement  to  the  press : 

"In  Tiew  of  versions  which  have  appeared  in 
the  press  to  the  eflFect  that  Argentina  might  be- 
come a  refuge  for  Nazi  leaders  after  the  war,  the 
Minister,  charge  d'affaires  of  Argentina,  Senor 
Rodolfo  Garcia  Arias,  stated:  'If  the  fact  that 
Argentina  has  no  communication  or  relations 
with  the  Axis  powers  were  not  suflBcient  in  itself 
to  disprove  those  versions,  I  wish  to  add  I  have 
express  instructions  from  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  state  that  such  versions  or  suppositions 
are  totally  unfounded.' " 

The  Argentine  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
on  September  26,  1944  delivered  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  a  note  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
in  no  case  would  persons  accused  of  war  crimes 
be  granted  refuge  in  Argentina,  nor  would  they 
be  permitted  to  set  up  deposits  of  capital  in  the 
country  or  acquire  any  kind  of  property. 

Ireland 

The  Irish  Legation  in  Washington  made  public 
on  November  15,  1944  the  view  of  the  Irish  Gov- 
ernment.'' The  Irish  Government  stated  that  it 
felt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  understand  that  it  could  furnish  no  assur- 
ances which  would  prevent  its  exercising  the  right 
to  afford  asylum,  which  it  noted  was  not  in  ques- 
tion, if  national  interest  or  honor  or  chai'ity  or 
justice  demanded.  It  pointed  out  that  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not 
covered  by  any  comprehensive  international  code 
and  that  there  was  no  generally  recognized  pro- 
cedure or  tribunal  for  judicial  decision  in  individ- 
ual cases.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment had  uniformly  refused  admission  to  all 
foreigners  whose  presence  would  conflict  with  its 
neutrality  policy  or  would  be  harmful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Ireland  or  would  conflict 
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with  their  desire  to  avoid  harming  the  interests 
of  friendly  governments,  and  that  such  foreigners 
who  landed  were  deported  as  soon  as  possible  to 
their  state  of  origin.  There  was  no  intention,  it 
was  said,  of  changing  this  practice. 

Portugal 

On  October  11, 1944  it  was  stated  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment had  informed  the  British  Government  that 
it  would  not,  by  granting  asylum  in  its  territory, 
permit  war  criminals  to  escape  the  decisions  of 
national  or  international  tribunals  competent  to 
try  them. 

Spain 

On  September  3.  1944  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
in  Washington  made  a  press  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "no  one  has  ever  contemplated  providing  a 
hiding  place  in  Spain  for  enemies  of  the  Allied 
countries''.  Spain  would  abide  by  international 
law,  but  the  term  war  criminal  must  be  defined 
before  rules  can  be  applied. 

Sicfden 

The  position  of  the  Swedish  Government  was 
formally  announced  on  September  5, 1944  in  a  pub- 
lic statement  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the 
effect  that  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  Sweden 
would  be  open  to  persons  whose  deeds  have  pro- 
voked the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world  or  who 
have  been  traitors  to  their  own  country.  He  added 
that  it  might  be  assumed  that  Sweden  would  close 
her  frontiers  to  "political"  refugees  and  that  if 
any  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  barriers  they 
would  be  returned  to  tlieir  own  country. 

Switzerland 

The  position  of  the  Swiss  Government  was 
stated  in  the  Swiss  Parliament  on  November  15, 
1944,  as  follows : 

"In  accordance  with  a  long  series  of  precedents 
which  are  to  the  honor  of  Switzerland,  Federal 
Council  intends  to  exercise  unquestioned  right  of 
sovereign  state  to  give  asylum  to  fugitives  whom  it 
considers  worthy  thereof.    It  does  not,  however, 
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feel  disposed — even  in  cases  involving  risk  of 
death — to  authorize  without  examination  refuge 
on  Swiss  territory  to  all  those  who  may  request  it 
as  the  number  of  fugitives  therein  has  already 
reached  disturbing  proportions.  It  is  obvious  in 
particular  that  asylum  could  not  be  granted  either 
to  persons  who  have  displayed  an  unfriendly  atti- 
tude towards  Switzerland  or  who  have  committed 
acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  or  whose  past  gives 
evidence  of  conceptions  incompatible  with  funda- 
mental traditions  of  law  and  humanity." 


Japan's  Proposal  for  Reciprocal 
Visits  to  Internee  Camps 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  Japanese 
Government  consistently  refused,  despite  the  con- 
tinued representations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, to  authorize  visits  by  representatives  of 
the  protecting  power  or  the  International  Red 
Cross  Committee  to  prisoner-of-war  and  civilian 
internment  camps  where  American  nationals  were 
held  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  other  occu- 
pied territories.  The  Japanese  Government  au- 
thorized visits  to  camps  in  Japan,  Fomiosa, 
China,  and  Manchuria,  but  the  permissions  which 
the  Japanese  Government  has  actually  granted 
to  the  representatives  of  the  protecting  power  and 
the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  have  been 
sporadic  and  arbitrary.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  also  learned  that  there  are  numerous 
camps  in  Japan  pi-oper  whose  locations  have  never 
been  reported  and  which  the  representatives  of  the 
protecting  power  and  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  have  never  been  able  to  visit.  The 
United  States  Government  has  faithfully  abided 
by  its  commitments  under  the  Geneva  Prisoners 
of  War  Convention  and  has  accorded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee and  the  protecting  powers  in  charge  of 
Japanese  interests  complete  authorization  to  visit 
regularly  the  camps  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  Hawaii  and  to  report  on  the  conditions 
under  which  Japanese  nationals  are  held  in  cus- 
tody by  the  United  States. 

Last  summer  the  Japanese  Government  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  its  nationals  held  in  custody 
on  New  Caledonia.  In  August  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy also  transmitted  a  request  from  the  Japa- 
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nese  Government  for  a  report  on  the  conditions 
under  which  Japanese  nationals  are  held  on  Sai- 
pan  and  the  treatment  accorded  to  them.  The 
United  States  Government  informed  the  Japanese 
Government  that,  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
advice  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  under- 
taken to  fulfil  its  commitments  with  respect  to 
authorizing  visits  to  all  camps  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  in  other  Japanese-occupied  territories, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  make 
arrangements  for  accredited  representatives  to 
inspect  the  camps  and  to  report  on  the  conditions 
under  which  Japanese  nationals  are  held  on  Sai- 
pan,  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  New  Caledonia. 

The  Japanese  offer  announced  on  the  February 
2  radio  broadcast  from  Japan  refers  to  a  counter- 
l^roposal  made  by  the  Japanese  Govermiient  in 
response  to  this  proposal  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Japanese  Government  in- 
formed the  United  States  Government  that  it  was 
prepared,  as  a  first  step,  to  authorize  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee 
to  visit  the  Santo  Tomiis  civilian  internment  camp 
at  Manila,  the  prisoner-of-war  hospital  in  Thai- 
land, and  the  prisoner-of-war  camp  at  Singapore. 
This  proposal  of  the  Japanese  Government  is  con- 
tingent on  the  state  of  military  operations  and  on 
the  United  States  Government's  offering  complete 
reciprocity  for  visits  to  all  places  where  Japanese 
nationals  are  held,  in  particular  with  respect  to 
Saipan,  New  Caledonia,  Guam,  and  Tinian. 

The  limited  nature  of  the  offer  made  by  Japan 
so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  is  evident. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  not  offered  com- 
plete reciprocity  for  camp  visits  to  all  places  where 
American  nationals  are  held  in  custody  by  Japan. 
The  Japanese  Government  is  prepared  to  author- 
ize visits  only  by  representatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Committee  and  not  by  represent- 
atives of  the  protecting  power.  It  did  not  offer 
to  permit  visits  to  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  but  only  offered  to  authorize 
visits  to  the  Santo  Tomas  civilian  camp.  It  did 
not  authorize  visits  to  the  other  civilian  camps  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  American  nationals  held  at  Santo  Tomas  have 
now  been  liberated  by  American  forces  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Japanese  Government's  offer  to  permit 
visits  to  the  Santo  Tomas  camp  no  longer  has  any 
value.  With  regard  to  the  camps  in  Thailand,  the 
Japanese   Government   has   failed   to   authorize 
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visits  to  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  but  has  re- 
stricted its  authorization  to  visits  to  the  prisoner- 
of-war  hospital.  The  Japanese  Government  has 
authorized  visits  to  the  prisoner-of-war  camp  at 
Singapore,  but  so  far  as  is  known  there  ai"e  no 
American  prisoners  of  war  at  Singapore.  There 
are,  however,  at  Singapore  hirge  numbers  of 
British  prisoners  of  war.     American  civilians  are 


interned  at  Singapore,  but  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  not  offered  to  authorize  visits  to  the 
civilian  internment  camps. 

The  proposal  of  the  Japanese  Government  is 
receiving  careful  consideration  by  the  United 
States  Government,  and  a  reply  will  be  forwarded 
shortly  to  the  Swiss  Government  for  transmission 
to  Japan. 


I 


Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 


AMERICAN  DELEGATION 


[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

On  January  13,  1945  the  Department  of  State 
made  an  announcement  regarding  the  convening 
at  Mexico  City  of  the  Inter- American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  and  the  designa- 
tion of  Edward  K.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State,  as  this  Government's  Delegate  and  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
Alternate  Delegate.^ 

The  Conference  is  now  scheduled  to  open  on 
February  21,  1945. 

The  Department  of  State  on  February  10  an- 
nounced the  personnel  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentation which  will  accompany  the  Delegate  and 
the  Alternate  Delegate.  The  list  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  labor,  management,  and 
agriculture,  as  well  as  technical  specialists  from 
Govenmient  agencies  concerned  with  inter- Amer- 
ican affairs.  The  broadly  representative  char- 
acter of  the  Delegation  reflects  the  importance 
attached  by  this  country  to  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference and  to  the  wide  variety  of  war  and  peace 
problems  which  may  come  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  list  follows : 
Delegate 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State 
Alternate  Delegate 

Nelson  A.  Rocliefeller,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Special  Congressirmal  Adviseis 

Tom  Connally,  United  States  Senate,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  Senate,  Member,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations 

Sol  Bloom,  House  of  Representatives,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 
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Luther  John.son,  House  of  Representatives,  Member, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Alternate  for  Mr. 
r.loora 

Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  House  of  Representatives,  Member, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Advisers 

Samuel  W.  Anderson,  Program  Vice  Chairman,  War 
Production  Board 

Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  American  Ambassador,  Rio  de 
Janeiro 

William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Oscar  Cox,  Deputy  Administrator,  Foreign  Economic 
Administration 

Maj.  Gen.  George  C.  Dunham,  United  States  Army, 
President,  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Of- 
fice of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 

Lt.  Gen.  Stanley  D.  Embick,  United  States  Army 

Green  H.  Hackworth,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State 

Albert  S.  Goss,  Master,  National  Grange,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Francis  A.  Jamieson,  Assistant  Coordinator,  Press  and 
Publications  Department,  OflSce  of  the  Coordinator  of 
luter-American  Affairs 

Eric  A.  Johnston,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Julius  G.  Luhrsen,  Executive  Secretary,  Railway  Labor 
Executives   Association,   Washington,   D.C. 

David  McDonald,  Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Steel 
Workers,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  Meany,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

George  S.  Messersmith,  American  Ambassador,  Mexico, 
D.F. 

Edward  A.  O'Neal,  President,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Chicago,  111. 

Leo  PasToLsky,  Special  Assistant  for  International  Or- 
ganization and  Security  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

James  G.  Patton,  President,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Warren  Lee  Pierson,  President  and  General   Counsel, 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
Wayne  C.  Taylor,  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Rear  Admiral  Harold  C.  Train,  United  States  Navy 
Avra  M.  Warren,  Director,  Office  of  American  Eepiiblic 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director.  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Harry  D.  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Vice  Admiral  Russell  Willson,  United  States  Navy 


Special  Assistants  to  the  Delegate 

Robert  J.  Lynch,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 

State 
G.  Hayden  Raynor,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State 

Special  Assistants  to  the  Alternate  Delegate 

Dudley  B.  Bonsai,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State 
John  C.  McClintock,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs,  Department 
of  State 

Chief  Technical  Officer 
John  B.  LockvFOod,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  American 
Republic   Affairs,   Department   of   State 

Chief  Press  Relations  Officer 
Michael  J.  McDermott,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State 

Secretary  General 

Warren  Kelchner,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences,  Department  of  State 

Liberation  of  Manila 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDEMT  ROOSEVELT 
TO  PRESIDENT  OSMENA 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  4] 

The  American  people  rejoice  with  me  in  the 
liberation  of  your  Capital. 

After  long  years  of  planning,  our  hearts  have 
quickened  at  the  magnificent  strides  toward  free- 
dom that  have  been  made  in  the  last  months — at 
Leyte,  Mindoro,  Lingayen  Gulf,  and  now  Manila. 

We  are  proud  of  the  mighty  blows  struck  by 
General  MacArthur,  our  sailors,  soldiers,  and  air- 
men ;  and  in  their  comradeship-in-arms  with  your 
loyal  and  valiant  people,  who  in  the  darkest  days 
have  not  ceased  to  fight  for  their  independence. 
You  may  be  sure  that  this  pride  will  strengthen 
our  determination  to  drive  the  Jap  invader  from 
your  Islands. 


AVe  will  join  you  in  that  effort — with  our  armed 
forces,  as  rapidly  and  fully  as  our  efforts  against 
our  enemies  and  our  responsibilities  to  other  lib- 
erated peoples  permit.  With  God's  help  we  will 
complete  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  we  renewed 
when  our  men  returned  to  Leyte. 

Let  the  Japanese  and  other  enemies  of  peaceful 
nations  take  warning  from  these  great  events  in 
your  country;  their  world  of  treachery,  aggres- 
sion, and  enslavement  cannot  survive  in  the  strug- 
gle against  our  world  of  freedom  and  peace. 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

The  liberation  of  Manila  and  the  freeing  of  the 
residents  of  that  area  from  Japanese  bondage 
brings  great  joy  to  the  American  people  as  it  must 
also  to  the  jjeople  of  the  Philippines.  The  libera- 
tion of  the  Philippines  has  been  an  objective  to- 
ward which  this  Government  has  been  ceaselessly 
working  since  early  1942.  It  gives  us  all  intense 
satisfaction  that  the  objective  has  already  been 
attained  in  large  part.  That  the  remainder  of  the 
enemy-occupied  areas  in  the  Philippines  are  cer- 
tain to  be  soon  liberated  no  one  will  doubt.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  express  our  thanks  to  General 
MacArthur  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  forces 
under  his  command  for  the  courageous  and  effec- 
tive manner  in  which  the  Philippine  operations 
have  been  conducted.  The  fortitude,  courage,  and 
loyalty  of  the  Filipino  people  in  their  sufferings 
and  deprivation  imposed  uj^on  them  by  the  enemy 
have  won  the  admiration  of  every  American  and 
t)f  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 

Proposed  Lend-Lease 
And  Reciprocal-Aid 
Agreements  With  France 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

Proposed  lend-lease  and  reciprocal-aid  agree- 
ments were  handed  on  February  8  to  Jean  Mon- 
net.  Special  Envoy  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  France  on  lend-lease  and  shipping  nego- 
tiations. M.  Monnet  is  taking  the  documents  to 
Paris  for  consideration  by  the  French  Government 
with  a  view  to  early  conclusion  of  the  arrange- 
ments. A  full  statement  will  be  issued  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiations. 
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The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 

Resume  of  Its  Organization  and  Its  Activities 


By  CHARLES  G.  FENWICK  > 


FOLLOWING  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  it  was  clear  that  the  existing  Inter- 
American  Neutrality  Committee,  created  at  the 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Panama  in  1939, 
must  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
Projects  to  that  effect  were  presented  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  delegations  to  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January  1942.  The 
Rio  meeting  thereupon  adopted  a  resolution 
(XXVI)  providing  that  the  Neutrality  Commit- 
tee then  existing  should  continue  to  function  in 
its  present  form  under  the  name  of  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee.  This  made  the 
Juridical  Committee  the  legal  successor  of  the 
Neutrality  Committee,  subject  to  the  regulations 
governing  the  Neutrality  Committee  except  so 
far  as  these  might  be  modified  by  the  provisions 
of  later  resolutions. 

The  Juridical  Committee  consists  of  .seven  mem- 
bers, designated  respectively  by  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States.  A  provision  of  the  Rio  resolution 
requires  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  must 
have  no  other  duties  than  those  pertaining  to  the 
Committee,  so  that  members  of  the  foreign  service 
of  a  country  are  excluded  if  they  are  on  active 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  invite  American  jurists  to  take  part  in 
its  deliberations  upon  special  juridical  matters, 
and  it  may  also  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  tech- 
nical experts  when  the  occasion  calls  for  their 


The  functions  assigned  to  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee by  the  Rio  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
may  be  conveniently  classified  under  four  heads: 
(1)  juridical  problems  arising  out  of  the  present 
war;  (2)  post-war  problems ;  (3)  the  development 
and  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  codification 
of  international  law;  and  (4)  the  coordination  of 
the  resolutions  of  consultative  meetings  of  For- 
eign Ministers.    In  view  of  the  wide  diversity  of 


'  Dr.  Fenwick  is  the  member  appointed  by  the  United 
States  on  the  Inter-American  Juridical   Committee. 


the  problems  thus  assigned  to  the  Committee  and 
of  the  limited  technical  staff  put  at  its  disposition, 
the  Committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  give  its 
attention  to  problems  which  appeared  to  be  more 
urgent  and  to  subordinate  research  work  to  issues 
of  more  immediate  practical  importance. 

A  special  resolution  of  tlie  Rio  meeting  referred 
to  the  Committee  a  project  of  the  Bolivian  Dele- 
gation calling  for  an  "Affirmation  of  the  tradi- 
tional theory  of  law  in  the  presence  of  a  deliberate 
repudiation  of  international  justice  and  morality". 
The  resolution  was  obviously  directed  against  the 
false  doctrines  of  the  Axis  powers  and  violations 
of  international  law  accompanying  the  Nazi  phi- 
losophy. Acting  upon  the  resolution,  the  Juridical 
Committee  drafted  a  statement  under  the  title, 
"Reaffirmation  of  Fundamental  Principles  of  In- 
ternational Law".  The  statement  was  submitted 
to  the  American  governments  through  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  June  2,  19-12.  A  number  of 
governments  indicated  their  willingness  to  sign 
the  reaffirmation  in  the  form  presented ;  other  gov- 
ernments suggested  modifications.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  asked  for  changes  in  the 
text  of  the  document,  and  these  changes  not  being 
acceptable  to  other  governments  the  reaffirmation 
was  referred  back  to  the  Committee  to  be  re- 
drafted in  accordance  with  the  changes  proposed. 
The  revised  draft  has  been  resubmitted  to  the 
American  governments. 

The  Committee  next  proceeded  to  draft  its  Pre- 
liminary Recommendation  on  Post-War  Prob- 
lems. Part  I  of  the  recommendation  deals  with 
"Factors  which  contributed  to  the  break-down  of 
international  law  and  order".  It  presents  a  survey 
of  the  limitations  of  international  law  before  1920, 
the  defects  of  international  organization  after 
1920,  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors responsible  for  the  break-down  of  law  and 
order  in  1914  and  in  1939.  Part  II  of  the  recom- 
mendation, entitled  "Conclusions",  is  drafted  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  principles  which  the  Com- 
mittee believed  should  constitute  the  basis  of  a 
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stable  international  system.  The  completed  docu- 
ment was  forwarded  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  September  4, 1942,  to  be  submitted  by  the  Union 
to  the  American  governments  for  such  use  as  they 
might  desire  to  make  of  it.  No  action  was  called 
for ;  but  the  Committee  requested  observations  and 
comments  in  order  that  it  might  be  guided  in  mak- 
ing the  more  specific  reconmiendations  which  it 
was  called  upon  to  make 
by  the  Rio  resolution  on 
post-war  problems. 

The  function  as- 
signed to  the  Juridical 
Committee,  "To  develop 
and  coordinate  the  work 
of  codifying  interna- 
tional law",  is  a  broad 
one,  calling  not  only  for 
the  determination  of 
what  might  be  said  to  be 
the  existing  rule  of  law 
but  for  a  decision  as  to 
desirable  modifications 
of  the  I'ule  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  Committee 
decided  to  confine  its 
activities  in  the  field  of 
codification  to  recom- 
mendations in  respect  to 
the  coordination  of  the 
work  of  existing  agencies  of  codification,  indicat- 
ing the  lines  along  which  codification  might  pro- 
ceed without  actually  entering  upon  the  codifica- 
tion of  particular  topics  of  international  law.  The 
Committee  has  prepared  a  report  and  resolution 
on  this  subject  which  will  shortly  be  forwarded 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

A  separate  resolution  of  the  Rio  Meeting  of  For- 
eign Ministers  called  upon  the  Juridical  Commit- 
tee to  study  and  report  upon  the  coordination  of 
the  resolutions,  declarations,  and  other  acts  of 
previous  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
Committee  interpreted  the  word  coordination  as 
calling  not  merely  for  a  logical  classification  of 
the  various  resolutions  but  for  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  each  separate  resolution  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  relation  to  other  resolutions  of  the 
same  or  of  other  meetings.  In  the  course  of  its 
studies  in  this  connection  the  Committee  found  it 
desirable  to  extend  the  work  of  coordination  into 
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the  field  of  the  resolutions  of  inter- American  con- 
ferences, where  there  is  much  duplication  and 
much  obsolete  material ;  but  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  task  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  will  be  confined  to  the  resolutions  of 
consultative  meetings. 

By  special  request  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  under  date  of  May  7, 
1943,  the  Juridical 
Connnittee  undertook 
the  study  of  the  existing 
inter-American  peace 
agreements  with  the 
object  of  consolidating 
them  into  a  single 
agreement.  As  a  result 
of  its  studies  in  this  con- 
nection the  Committee 
drafted  two  separate 
treaties,  a  draft  treaty 
for  the  coordination  of 
inter-American  peace 
agreements,  which 
brings  together  the  ex- 
isting treaties  with- 
out alteration  of  their 
terms,  and  an  alterna- 
tive treaty  containing 
the  modifications  which 
the  Committee  believed 


it  desirable  to  introduce  into  the  existing  peace 
machinery.  The  two  drafts  and  accompanying 
report  were  submitted  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  June  15, 1944. 

On  June  17  the  Committee  forwarded  to  the 
Pan  American  Union  a  Recommendation  for  the 
Immediate  Establislmient  of  a  Preliminary  In- 
ternational Organization.  The  recommendation 
had  for  its  primary  purpose  the  extension  of  the 
circle  of  the  United  Nations  so  as  to  include,  un- 
der the  title  Associated  American  States,  those 
American  states  which,  although  not  belligerents, 
had  broken  relations  with  the  Axis  powers  and 
were  fulfilling  their  pledges  of  continental  soli- 
darity. Its  secondary  purpose  was  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  American  states  to  take  part 
in  discussions  with  respect  to  the  general  inter- 
national organization  to  be  established  after  the 
war.  To  this  end  the  recommendation  proposed 
the  immediate  creation  of  a  general  assembly  in 
which  each  member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
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the  Associated  American  States  would  be  entitled 
to  representation.  An  executive  committee  of  the 
assembly,  consisting  at  first  of  the  powers  bearing 
the  main  burden  of  the  war  and  later  of  other 
states  selected  by  the  general  assembly,  would  be 
entrusted  with  the  formulation  of  the  policies  and 
measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  international  reconstruction  and 
reorganization.  A  general  secretariat  would  act 
as  a  central  administrative  agency  coordinating 
the  work  of  the  existing  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  agencies  to  be  created  in  the  future. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Propo- 
sals relating  to  the  establislunent  of  an  interna- 
tional organization  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security,  the  Juridical  Committee  immedi- 
ately undertook  a  careful  study  of  the  docmnent 
with  the  object  of  making  constructive  sugges- 
tions in  the  light  of  inter-American  traditions 
and  experience.  On  December  8,  1944  the  Com- 
mittee approved  a  report  entitled  "The  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Proposals:  Preliminary  Comments  and 
Kecommendations".  The  report  keeps  strictly 
within  the  framework  of  the  Proposals,  seeking 
to  clarify  obscure  points  and  to  suggest  supple- 
mentary provisions.  It  is  described  as  "prelimi- 
nary" because  the  Committee  felt  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  additional  comments  and  obser- 
vations in  the  light  of  the  individual  replies  of  the 
separate  American  governments  to  the  Proposals. 

Looking  at  the  activities  of  the  Juridical  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  most  important 
problem  before  the  Committee  is  the  coordination 
of  inter-American  and  international  relations. 
For  two  generations  since  the  first  inter- American 
conference  at  Washington  in  1889,  inter- Ajnerican 
law  has  developed  more  or  less  independently  of 
general  international  law.  Within  recent  years 
inter-American  institutions  have  grown  more  nu- 
merous and  more  highly  organized.  The  time  has 
now  come  to  consider  what  modifications  of  inter- 
American  organization  and  law  will  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  international  organization  contem- 
plated by  the  United  Nations.  At  the  same  time 
the  Juridical  Committee  is  giving  close  attention 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem itself,  witli  the  object  of  improving  the  ma- 
chinery of  conferences  and  consultative  meetings 
and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  ad- 
ministrative agencies. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Exchange  of  American 
And  German  Nationals 

[Released  to  the  press  February  5] 

In  the  recent  exchange  of  nationals  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  there  were  received        ^ '. 
in  Switzerland  from  Germany  826  civilians  in- 
cluding American  nationals  and  their  immediate        | 
relatives,  nationals  of  the  other  American  repub-        I 
lies,  and  other  persons  claiming  nationality  of  the       | 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.     Four  of       j 
the  civilians  exchanged  died  following  arrival  in        » 
Switzerland  and  others  were  too  ill  to  travel  on-       i 
ward  from  Switzerland.    In  addition  to  the  per- 
sons delivered  in  Switzerland  34  Cuban  nationals 
who  had  already  been  delivered  by  the  Germans       ' 
into  Spain  under  a  previous  agreement  are  now 
released  for  travel  to  their  native  country. 

Not  all  of  the  civilians  released  in  the  exchange 
can  be  accommodated  on  the  M.  S.  GripshoJm  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  seriously  sick  and 
wounded  American  and  Canadian  prisoners  of 
war  who  are  being  given  priority  for  accommoda- 
tion on  the  vessel.  The  list  of  civilians  received 
in  Switzerland  has  been  made  public.  A  list  show- 
ing which  of  the  civilians  will  travel  on  the  M.  S. 
Gripshohn  will  be  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  provide  transportation 
for  the  other  civilians  who  in  the  meantime  are 
being  given  appropriate  care. 

The  Proclaimed  List 

[Released  to  the  press  February  11] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6  to  Revision 
VIII  of  the  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked 
Nationals,  promulgated  September  13.  1944. 

Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6  to  Revision  VIII 
supersedes  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  5  dated 
January  12,  1945. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6  contains 
28  additional  listings  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics and  92  deletions;  Part  II  contains  44  addi- 
tional listings  outside  the  American  republics  and 
41  deletions. 
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Exploratory  Conversations  on 
Double-Taxation  Conventions 
With  the  United  Kingdom 

[Released  to  the  press  February  8] 

Informal  and  exploratory  conversations  which 
have  been  in  progress  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  year  between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  representatives 
of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  the  possi- 
ble bases  for  the  negotiation  of  conventions  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  have  ended.  Two 
draft  conventions  have  been  prepared  in  the  course 
of  the  conversations,  one  relating  to  income  taxes 
and  the  other  relating  to  estate  taxes.  These  draft 
conventions  are  being  submitted  by  the  representa- 
tives to  their  respective  Govermnents  for  further 
consideration  with  a  view  to  definitive  negotia- 
tions. 

The  conversations  were  divided  into  three 
phases,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  London,  as 
announced  by  the  Department  on  August  21, 1914.' 
The  second  phase  of  the  conversations  took  place 
in  Washington  in  November  and  December  1944 
and  was  announced  by  the  Department  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1944.=  The  final  or  drafting  phase  of  the 
conversations  al;^o  took  place  in  Washington. 

The  following  persons  participated  in  the  recent 
conversations  in  Washington: 

For  the  United  States:  Mr.  Eldon  P.  King, 
Special  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue; Mr.  Roy  Blough,  Treasury  Department;  Mr. 
Frederick  Livesey,  OiEce  of  Financial  and  Devel- 
opment Policy,  Department  of  State ;  Mr.  Herbert 
P.  Fales,  Second  Secretary  and  Vice  Consul, 
American  Embassy,  London;  Mr.  William  V. 
Whittington,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Treaty  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Research  and  Publication,  De- 
partment of  State;  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Adelburt  Christy,  and  Mr.  Earl  Ruth,  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

For  the  United  Kingdom :  Sir  Cornelius  Gregg, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Chambers,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Willis,  British 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue;  and  Mr.  M.  E.  Bath- 
urst.  First  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy.  Sir 
Cornelius  and  Mr.  Chambers  returned  to  London 
in  December,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  phase 
of  the  conversations. 


BxTLLETiiT  of  Aug.  27,  1944,  p.  208. 
'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10, 1944,  p.  732. 


Appointment  of  J.  G.  Bradshaw 
As  Visiting  Professor  to 
Colombia 

[Released  to  the  press  January  30] 

J.  G.  Bradshaw,  one  of  the  group  of  professors 
and  technical  experts  who  have  received  travel 
grants  from  the  Department  of  State  for  service 
in  other  American  republics,  will  leave  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1945  for  Bogota,  Colombia,  where  he 
has  accepted  the  post  of  adviser  to  the  director 
and  visiting  professor  in  the  School  of  Business 
and  Commerce  of  the  Gimnasio  Moderno.  Mr. 
Bradshaw  has  done  graduate  work  in  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  fields  of 
both  foreign  trade  and  teaching  since  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  University  of  Washington.  The 
School  of  Business  and  Commerce  of  the  Gim- 
nasio Moderno  was  established  in  the  Colombian 
capital  three  years  ago  as  a  model  institution  of 
modern  commercial  methods  and  administration. 
It  employs  the  case-method  plan  of  teaching, 
which  is  used  in  only  three  other  schools  of  busi- 
ness, at  Harvard,  Stanford,  and  Northwestern 
Universities. 

Sixteen  travel  grants  have  been  given  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  professors  or  technical 
experts  under  a  program  of  cultural  and  scientific 
interchange  between  this  country  and  the  other 
American  republics  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
This  program,  financed  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  receiving  educational  institutions, 
is  achninistered  by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Coop- 
eration of  the  Department  of  State. 


Parasitologist  To  Visit  Mexico 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

Dr.  Clay  G.  Huff,  professor  of  parasitology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Institute  of  Public  Health  and 
Tropical  Diseases  of  Mexico  City  to  visit  that  in- 
stitution as  guest  investigator  from  March  1  to 
April  15,  1945.  Dr.  Huff's  trip  will  be  under 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Huff  was  born  in  Indiana  and  received  his 
academic  training  at  Southwestern  College 
(Kansas),  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Har- 
vard.   He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
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Parasitologists,  the  American  Society  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  and  the  American  Society  of  Natural- 
ists, and  is  vice  president  of  the  National  Malaria 
Society.  His  published  works  include  A  Manual 
of  Medical  Pamaitology  and,  in  collaboration  with 
Heftier,  Root,  and  Augustine,  Parasitology. 

Dr.  Huff's  research  has  been  largely  in  the  field 
of  malaria  with  special  investigation  of  mosquito 
transmissions  and  life  cycles.  He  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  recently  to  malaria  in  liz- 
ards and  tlie  development  of  malarial  sporozoites 
in  the  vertebrate  host.  His  visit  to  Mexico  will 
enlarge  his  opiDoi'tunity  for  investigation  along 
tliese  lines. 


International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

Canada 

His  Excellency  L.  B.  Pearson,  Ambassador  of 
Canada,  on  February  10  signed  the  International 
Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  (Two  Freedoms) 
for  Canada.' 

The  Canadian  Ambassador  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  a  note  dated  February  10  that 
the  signature  affixed  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Government  to  the  International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement  constitutes  an  acceptance  by 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Other  Governments  which  have  given  notifica- 
tion of  their  acceptance  of  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  are  the  Netherlands 
on  January  11,^  Norway  on  January  30,'  and  the 
United  States  on  February  8. 

The  first  paragraph  of  Article  VI  of  the  Inter- 
national Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  provides 
in  part  that 

"the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  informed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
by  each  of  the  governments  on  whose  behalf  the 
Agreement  has  been  signed  whether  signature  on 
its  behalf  shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the 
Agreement  by  that  government  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it". 


BULLETIN  of  Feb.  4,  1045.  p.  160. 
•■  BITTXETJN  of  Jan.  21,  194.5,  p.  108. 
1  BuiXETiN  of  Feb.  4,  1!>45,  p.  169. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Acceptance  of  Aviation 
Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

United  States 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 9  that  the  United  States  Government  had  taken 
steps  to  accept  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Agreement  signed  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference  at  Chicago 
on  December  7,  1944.  The  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  will  in  due  course  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent. 

Tliere  follows  the  text  of  the  Department's  tele- 
gram of  February  8,  1945  instructing  its  diplo- 
matic missions  to  notify  the  other  governments 
which  participated  in  the  Chicago  conference  of 
this  action : 

"Please  address  the  following  note  to  the  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Aifairs  of  the  country  to  which 
you  are  accredited : 

T  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the  Inter- 
national Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  and  the 
International  Air  Transport  Agreement  signed  at 
tlie  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  at 
Chicago  on  December  7, 1944. 

'I  am  now  instructed  to  notify  the  Government 
of that  the  signatures  of  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  of  America  on  these 
agreements  constitute  accej^tances  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  obli- 
gations binding  upon  it. 

'These  acceptances  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  given  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  provisions  of  Article  II,  Sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  and  the  provisions  of  Article  TV,  Sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment shall  become  operative  as  to  the  United 
States  of  America  at  such  time  as  the  Convention 
on  International  Civil  Aviation,  signed  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference,  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  second  paragraph  of  Article 
V  of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  are,  in  respect  of  the  United  States 
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of  America,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  its 
constitutional  processes.' " 

The  articles  to  which  special  reference  is  made 
in  this  telegi-am  read  as  follows: 

International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
article  II,  section  2 :  "If  any  disagreement  between 
two  or  more  contracting  States  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  tliis  Agreement 
cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  XVIII  of  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
vention shall  be  applicable  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  therein  with  reference  to  any  disagree- 
ment relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  above-mentioned  Convention." 

International  Air  Transport  Agreement,  article 
IV,  section  3,  is  identical. 

Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  A  via- 
tion,  article  V,  second  paragraph :  "The  expenses 
of  the  organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  member 
States  in  proportions  to  be  decided  by  the  As- 
sembly. Funds  shall  be  advanced  by  each  mem- 
ber State  to  cover  the  initial  expenses  of  the 
Organization." 


Double-Taxation 
Convention  With  Canada 

EXCHANGE  OF  INSTRUMENTS  OF 
RATIFICATION 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

On  February  6,  1945  at  3  p.m.  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
His  Excellency  L.  B.  Pearson,  O.B.E.,  Canadian 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  formally  exchanged 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  prevention 
of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  estate  taxes  and 
succession  duties  which  was  signed  in  Ottawa 
June  8,  1944. 

Information  with  respect  to  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  the  convention  was  released  by 
the  Department  on  June  9,  1944.^  A  statement 
regarding  the  ratification  of  the  convention  on 
December  21,  1944  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  was  released  by  the  Department  on  De- 
cember 21.^ 


Tlie  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion brings  the  convention  into  effect.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  article  XIV  that  the  convention  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  come  into  effect  on  June  14,  1941. 
A  proclamation  of  the  convention  will  be  issued 
by  the  President. 

Cooperative  Rubber 
Investigations 

Haiti 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  December  29, 
1944  and  January  8,  1945  between  the  American 
Charge  d'Affaircs  ad  interim  at  Port-au-Prince 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Haiti,  there  was  effected  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment to  the  agreement  concluded  in  1941  regard- 
ing a  research  and  demonstration  program  for 
cooperative  rubber  investigations  in  Haiti.  The 
supplementary  agreement  was  concluded  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  more  clearly  certain  proce- 
dures affecting  the  sale  of  products  grown  on  the 
lands  used  by  the  rubber  experiment  station  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  continued  development 
of  rubber  investigations  and  demonstration 
plantings  in  Haiti.  It  provides,  in  effect,  for  a 
rotating  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  co- 
operative rubber  station  at  Marfranc. 

The  supplementary  agreement  is  to  remain  in 
force  as  though  it  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
agreement  which  was  effected  by  the  signing  of  a 
letter  dated  January  24,  1941  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agriculture  and  Labor  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.  The  letter  agreement  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  in  con- 
ducting investigations  with  respect  to  methods  of 
rubber-cultivation,  the  develoj^ment  of  superior 
strains  of  rubber,  disease  control,  use  of  intercrops, 
and  other  matters,  with  a  view  to  the  establisliment 
of  a  self-sustaining  rubber-culture  industry  in 
Haiti.  The  agreement  became  effective  on  the 
date  of  signing  and  is  to  remain  in  force  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

■  BrnxcnN  of  June  10,  1944,  p.  543. 
'  BcLLJTiN  of  Dec.  24,  1944,  p.  840. 
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Anglo-Ethiopian  Agreement 


The  American  Legation  at  Addis  Ababa  has 
transmitted  to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  text 
of  the  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Ethiopia  which  was  signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
December  19, 1944  and  was  in  force  from  that  date. 
The  agreement,  which  is  in  the  English  and 
Amharic   languages,   supersedes    the    agreement 


and  military  convention  signed  at  Addis  Ababa 
January  31,  1942. 

The  agreement  has  been  published  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  as  Command  Paper  6584. 

The  English  text  of  the  agi-eement  and  the  ac- 
companying documents  is  as  follows : 


AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    ETHIOPIA    AND    THE   UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Addis  Ababa  December  19th,  1944. 


His  Imperial  Majesty  The  Emperor  of  Ethi- 
opia, Conquering  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
Elect  of  God  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  His 
Imperial   Majesty    the    Emperor)    and    His 
Majesty  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 
Emperor  of  India    (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  His  Majesty  the  King) , 
Whereas,  on  the  31st  January,  1942,  an  Agi-ee- 
ment  and  a  Military  Convention  were  signed  at 
Addis  Ababa  between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  with  the  provision  that  they  should 
remain  in  force  until  replaced  by  a  treaty  for 
which  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  might 
wish  to  make  proposals ; 

Considering  that  circumstances  have  changed 
since  the  said  Agreement  and  Convention  were 
concluded,  but  that  while  the  war  continues  it  is 
not  opportune  to  negotiate  a  permanent  treaty ; 

Desiring,  as  members  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
render  mutual  assistance  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  conclude  a  new  temporary  Agree- 
ment for  the  regulation  of  their  mutual  relations : 
Have  accordingly  appointed  as  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries:— 

His  Imperial  Majesty  The  Emperor:  His  Ex- 
cellency, Bitweddad  Makonnen  Endalkachau,  The 
Prime  Minister. 

His  Majesty  The  King:  For  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland :  The 
Right  Honourable,  Earl  De  La  Warr,  a  Member  of 
the  Privy  Council. 


who,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  as 
follows : — 

Article  I. 

The  Agreement'  and  the  Militaiy  Convention 
concluded  on  the  31st  January,  1942,  are  super- 
seded by  the  present  Agreement. 

Article  II. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  shall  be  conducted  through  an 
Ethiopian  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  London 
accredited  to  His  Majesty  the  King  and  a  British 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Addis  Ababa  accred- 
ited to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Article  III. 

1.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will  re- 
tain or  appoint  British  or  other  foreign  persons  of 
experience  and  special  qualifications  to  be  advisers 
or  officers  of  their  administration  and  judges  as 
they  find  necessary. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
assist  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  in  find- 
ing suitable  persons  of  British  nationality  whom 
they  may  desire  to  appoint. 

Article  IV. 
1.  Jurisdiction  over  British  subjects,  British 
Protected  Persons  and  British  Companies  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  Ethiopian  Courts  constituted  ac- 
cording to  the  Statute  for  the  Administration  of 
Justice  issued  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror in  1942  and  the  Rules  of  Court  issued  in  1943, 
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provided  (a)  that  in  Article  4  of  Section  III  of  the 
Statute  there  shall  be  substituted  for  "judges  of 
British  nationality"  the  words  "judges  of  proven 
judicial  experience  in  other  lands",  and  (b)  that, 
in  the  hearing  by  the  High  Court  of  any  matter, 
all  persons  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  one 
of  the  judges  sitting  shall  have  had  judicial  expe- 
rience in  other  lands. 

2.  British  subjects  and  British  Protected  Per- 
sons shall  be  incarcerated  only  in  prisons  which 
are  approved  by  an  officer  who  has  had  experience 
in  modern  prison  administration. 

Article  V 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
(a)  relinquish  the  control  and  management  of  the 
section  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway  which 
lies  in  Ethiopian  territory  within  three  months  of 
receiving  from  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment a  formal  assurance  that  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  its  continued  efficient 
operation,  and  (b)  transfer  tlie  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  section  of  the  Railway  referred  to 
in  (a)  above  to  the  organisation  specified  in  the 
formal  assurance. 

2.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  recog- 
nise that  the  maintenance  of  the  Railway  in  efficient 
operation  is  an  essential  part  of  the  war  effort,  and 
also  agree  that  any  traffic  for  which  priority  is  in 
future  requested  by  the  Middle  East  Supply  Centre 
or  by  tlie  British  Military  Authorities  will  receive 
that  priority. 

3.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government,  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  operation  and  man- 
agement of  the  Railway,  undertake  that  these  ar- 
rangements will  not  be  such  as  to  prejudice  the 
legal  rights  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway 
Company. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
also,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  period  specified 
in  paragrapli  1  above,  withdraw  from  the  canton- 
ment of  Diredawa  and  the  area  north-west  of  the 
Railway  formerly  included  in  the  area  defined  in 
paragraph  1  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Anglo-Ethio- 
pian Military  Convention,  1942. 

Article  VI. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
make  available  to  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment a  military  mission  which  shall  be  a  unit  of 
the  military  forces  of  His  Majesty  the  King  under 


the  command  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission.  It  shall 
be  called  "The  British  Military  Mission  to  Ethi- 
opia". 

2.  The  status  and  privileges  of  the  members 
of  the  military  mission  will  be  governed  by  the 
terms  of  the  annexure  to  the  present  Article. 

3.  The  Head  of  the  Mission  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Minister  of  War  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
Government  for  the  organisation,  training  and 
administration  of  the  Ethiopian  Army. 

4.  The  policy  governing  such  organisation, 
training  and  administration  sliall  be  laid  down 
by  the  Minister  of  War  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
Government  in  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Mission.  The  Minister  shall  have  the  right  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  policy  so  laid  down  is 
being  executed. 

5.  The  Minister  of  War  of  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government,  and  the  Head  of  the  British 
Military  Mission  to  Ethiopia  shall  agree  as  to 
the  general  disposition  and  movement  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the 
mission. 

6.  The  British  Military  Mission  shall  be  with- 
drawn during  the  currency  of  this  agi-eement  if, 
after  consultation  between  the  High  Contracting 
Parties,  either  of  them  so  desires  and  gives  notice 
to  the  other  to  this  effect.  If  any  such  notice  is 
given  the  Mission  shall  be  withdrawn  three  montlis 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  notice. 

Article  VII. 

In  order  as  an  Ally  to  contribute  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  without  prejudice  to 
their  underlyuig  sovereignty,  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government  hereby  agree  that,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  this  Agreement,  the  territories  designated 
as  the  Reserved  Area  and  the  Ogaden,  as  set  forth 
in  the  attached  schedule,  shall  be  under  British 
Sniitary  Administration. 

Article  VIII. 

All  installations,  constructions,  works  or  enter- 
prises already  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  Article  8(c)  and  9(b) 
of  the  Military  Convention  of  31st  January,  1942, 
in  the  areas  referred  to  in  Article  V  4.  shall  from 
the  date  of  withdrawal  provided  for  in  that  para- 
graph belong  in  full  title  to  the  Imperial  Ethio- 
pian Government. 
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Article  IX. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
accord  to  civil  aircraft  duly  registered  in  Ethiopia 
freedom  of  passage  to,  in  and  over  territories  under 
tlieir  jurisdiction  or  authority  provided  that  the 
regulations  go%-erning  air  navigation  in  force 
within  these  territories  are  observed.  Similarly 
the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will  accord 
to  civil  aircraft  duly  registered  in  any  of  the  ter- 
ritories under  the  sovereignty,  suzerainty,  protec- 
tion or  authority  of  His  Majesty  the  King  freedom 
of  passage  to,  in  and  over  Ethiopia,  provided  that 
the  Ethiopian  regulations  governing  air  naviga- 
tion in  force  are  observed. 

2.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will 
permit  a  British  Air  Transport  organisation  or 
organisations,  to  be  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  operate  regular 
air  services  to,  in  and  over  Ethiopia  for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers,  mails  and  freight  provided 
tliat  such  regulations  governing  Air  navigation  as 
may  be  in  force  in  Ethiopia  are  observed.  For 
tills  purpose  tlie  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government 
will  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  constant  main- 
tenance of,  and  provide  guards  for,  adequate 
landing  grounds  in  Ethiopian  territory.  They 
will  consult  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional landing  grounds  or  the  extension  of  ex- 
isting landing  grounds,  as  experience  may  show 
to  be  necessary.  The  said  organisations  shall  be 
permitted  to  use  such  landing  grounds,  together 
with  ground  equipment  and  facilities,  and  to  pro- 
vide such  further  facilities  as  may  be  required. 

3.  If  the  obligations  of  either  High  Contract- 
ing Party  under  paragi-aph  1  or  2  of  this  Article 
should  lie  in  conflict  with  his  obligations  under  a 
future  general  international  agreement  or  con- 
vention relating  to  civil  aviation,  the  provisions 
of  these  paragraphs  shall  be  deemed  to  be  modi- 
fied so  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  such  conflict. 

4.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will 
accord  freedom  of  navigation  in  and  over  Ethi- 
opia to  the  Air  Forces  of  His  Majesty  the  King  as 
well  as  to  Allied  Air  Forces,  and  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  secure  the  constant  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate landing  gi'ounds  in  Ethiopian  territory. 
They  will  consult  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional landing  grounds,  or  the  extension  of  exist- 
ing landing  grounds,  as  the  latter  Government 
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may  request.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment will  give  all  necessary  orders  for  the  passage 
of  the  personnel  of  the  British  Air  Forces,  air- 
craft and  stores  to  and  from  the  said  landing 
grounds. 

Artich  X. 
The  High  Contracting  Parties,  on-  receipt  of 
proof  that  any  enemy  aliens  or  ex  -  enemy  aliens 
are  dangerous  to  the  security  of  Ethiopia  or  of 
any  of  the  adjoining  territories  under  the  sover- 
eignty or  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 
undertake  to  collaborate  in  arrangements  for  their 
internment  or  expulsion. 

Article  XI. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
carry  out  all  reasonable  steps  to  search  for,  ap- 
prehend and  hand  over  any  member  of  the  British 
or  Ethiopian  forces  who  is  claimed  as  a  desei'ter 
or  absentee  without  leave,  upon  request  made  in 
writing  by  the  competent  military  authorities  of 
the  forces  from  which  he  has  deserted  or  absented 
himself,  and  transmitted  through  the  diplomatic 
channel. 

Article  XII. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
as  from  today's  date. 

Article  XIII. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  remain  in  force 
until  replaced  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  High 
Contracting  Parties;  provided,  however,  that,  at 
any  time  after  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  this  Agreement,  either  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  may  give  notice  to  the 
other  of  his  desire  to  terminate  it.  If  such  notice 
is  given  the  Agreement  shall  terminate  three 
months  after  the  date  on  which  this  notice  is 
given. 

In  witness  whereof  the  imdersigned  have  sub- 
scribed their  signatures  to  the  present  Agreement 
and  thereunto  affixed  their  seals. 
Done  at  Addis  Ababa,  this  19th  day  of  December, 
1944. 

in  duplicate  in  tlie  English  and  Amharic  lan- 
guages, both  of  which  shall  be  equally  authorita- 
tive, except  in  case  of  doubt  when  the  English  text 
shall  prevail. 

Makonnen  Exdalkachau.         De  La  Ware. 
Prime  Minister. 
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Annexure  to  Article  VI. 

Status  and  privileges  of  the  British  Military 
Mission  to  Ethiopia. 

1.  In  this  Annexure  the  expression  "Member  of 
the  Mission''  means: — 

(a)  Every  person  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
laws  in  force  for  any  of  the  armed  forces  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  who  is  serving  on  the  strength 
of  the  British  Military  IMission  to  Ethiopia  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "The  Mission")  or  who,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Ethiopian  Minister  of  War,  is 
attached  to  the  Mission,  or  performing  any  duties 
in  connection  therewith. 

(b)  Every  other  person  of  British  Nationality 
who  is  (1)  accompanying  or  serving  with  the  per- 
sons referred  to  in  (a)  above,  (2)  on  the  staff  of 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  Institute  serving  with 
or  attached  to  the  Mission. 

2.  The  expression  ''Head  of  the  Mission"  means 
the  General  or  other  Officer  for  the  time  being 
Commanding  the  Mission.  A  certificate  under  the 
hand  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission  shall  be  conclu- 
sive that  any  person  named  therein,  is  a  person 
falling  within  one  of  the  classes  described  in  para- 
graph 1.  above. 

3.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  will 
provide  adequate  accommodation,  lands;  and 
buildings  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  accom- 
modation") for  the  Mission  to  enable  it  to  perform 
its  functions  adequately. 

4.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  consent 
to  the  enjoyment  by  the  Mission  of : — 

(a)  The  right  to  erect  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  temporary  build- 
ings and  or  structures  upon,  or  make  alterations 
to,  the  accommodation,  as  may  be  considered  nec- 
essary by  the  Head  of  the  Mission,  and  to  remove 
and  dispose  of  buildings  or  structures  which  they 
have  so  erected. 

(b)  The  right  of  entry  into,  and  departure  from, 
Ethiopia  of  members  of  the  Mission  without  let  or 
hindrance  subject  to  the  provision  of  Article  \'T  5 
above. 

(c)  The  right  to  establish  and  carry  on  the 
normal  Army  Postal  services  without  restriction 
for  the  handling  and  conveyance  of  all  corre- 
spondence of  the  Mission,  and  the  sole  right  of 
censorship  over  such  correspondence. 


5.  (a)  Save  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission  shall  be  subject  to  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Ethiopia. 

(b)  No  member  of  the  Mission  shall  be  subject 
to  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Ethiopia, 
in  resi^ect  of  any  matter  arising  out  of  his  official 
duties.  A  statement  in  writing  to  the  Ethiopian 
Courts  by  the  Diplomatic  Representative  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  that  civil  proceedings  in  re- 
spect of  any  member  of  the  Mission  arise  out  of 
his  official  duties,  shall  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  by  the  Courts  of  that  fact. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Mission  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  default  of  satisfaction  of  any 
civil  judgment,  or  order  of  any  Ethiopian  Court 
or  tribunal,  until  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the 
Head  of  the  Mission  has  been  obtained. 

6.  Any  claims  in  respect  of  repai-ation  for  dam- 
age or  injury  caused,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
caused,  by  any  member  of  the  Mission,  in  any 
matter  arising  out  of  his  or  their  official  duties, 
shall  be  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Head 
of  the  Mission.  Any  difference  of  opinion  shall 
be  referred  to  a  Joint  Claims  Commission,  to  be 
set  up  in  case  of  need  by  the  Head  of  the  Mission 
and  the  Ethiopian  Minister  of  Justice.  Any  claim, 
in  respect  of  which  the  Joint  Claims  Commission 
fails  to  reach  agreement,  shall  be  settled  through 
the  diplomatic  channel. 

7.  (a)  The  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority 
shall  have  the  right  to  arrest  and  detain  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission,  when  such  arrest  is  immediately 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
including  the  protection  of  person  or  property. 
If  any  member  is  arrested  under  this  sub-para- 
gz-aph,  the  Head  of  the  Mission  shall  be  imme- 
diately informed  of  the  name  and  particulars  of 
the  person  arrested,  and  the  reason  for  his  arrest. 

(b)  The  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority  will, 
on  the  request  of  the  Head  of  the  Mission,  take  all 
possible  steps  to  arrest  and  detain  any  member 
of  the  Mission,  who  is  a  deserter  or  absent  without 
leave,  or  who  is  required  to  answer  any  other 
charge  against  him  before  an  appropriate  tribunal 
of  the  Mission. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  (a)  and  (b)  above, 
no  member  of  the  Mission  shall  be  arrested  or 
detained  by  the  Ethiopian  Authorities. 

(d)  Every  member  of  the  Mission  who  is  ar- 
rested by  the  Ethiopian  Authorities  shall  be 
handed  over  at  once  to  the  Mission  at  the  nearest 
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suitable    place    indicated    by    the    Head    of   the 
Mission. 

8.  (a)  When  the  Ethiopian  Authorities  con- 
sider that  a  member  of  the  Mission  has  committed 
an  offence  against  Ethiopian  law  for  which  he 
should  be  prosecuted  (whether  or  not  he  has  been 
arrested  under  paragraph  7(a)),  particulars  of 
such  alleged  offence,  together  with  the  statements 
of  any  witnesses,  will  be  sent  with  all  convenient 
si^eed  to  the  Head  of  the  Mission. 

(b)  If  the  evidence  obtained  with  regard  to  an 
alleged  offence  appears  sufficient  to  substantiate 
a  charge,  the  Head  of  the  Mission  will  cause  such 
member  to  be  tried  by  an  appropriate  tribunal  of 
the  Mission,  and  shall  in  due  course  arrange  for 
the  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority  to  be  in- 
formed, through  the  Diplomatic  Representative 
of  His  Majesty  the  King,  of  the  result  of  the  trial. 
"Wliere,  however,  the  Head  of  the  Mission  receives 
representations  from  the  Minister  of  Justice  of 
the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government,  that  it  is 
desirable  for  a  member  of  the  Mission  to  be  tried 
for  a  criminal  offence  by  an  Ethiopian  Court,  and 
in  any  other  case  where  the  Head  of  the  Mission 
considers  this  desirable,  the  Head  of  the  Mission 
may  give  a  certificate  in  writing  to  that  effect,  and 
thereupon  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  5. 

9.  (a)  The  appropriate  Ethiopian  Authority 
shall,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  Head  of  the 
Mission,  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  persons  amenable  to  its  jurisdiction, 
required  as  witnesses  before  any  tribunal  of  the 
Mission  convened  and  assembled  by  the  Head  of 
the  Mission. 

( b )  The  Head  of  the  Mission  shall,  at  the  request 
in  writing  by  an  authorised  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  or  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  con- 
cerned, take  all  reasonable  steps  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  any  member  of  the  Mission  required 
as  a  witness  in  any  proceedings  before  any  Ethio- 
pian tribunal. 

10.  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
that  where  any  person  not  being  a  member  of  the 
^Mission  has  been  ordered  to  attend  a  tribunal  of 
the  Mission  under  paragraph  9(a)  fails  to  attend 
or  commits  any  offence  against  such  tribunal,  such 
person  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  appropriate 
Ethiopian  Court;  similarly,  the  Head  of  the  Mis- 
sion will  take  disciplinary  action  against  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Mission  in  like  default. 


11.  (a)  Members  of  the  Mission  who  are  owners 
by  Ethiopian  Law  of  real  property  in  Ethiopia 
shall  pay  the  same  taxes,  registration  and  transfer 
fees  as  Ethiopian  subjects,  in  respect  of  such  prop- 
erty and  its  produce. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Mission  shall  pay  any  taxes 
or  registration  fees,  for  the  time  being  in  force  for 
any  private  owners  of  vehicles  used  on  any  public 
roads  in  Ethiopia  which  are  paid  by  Ethiopian 
subjects. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Mission  shall  pay  import  or 
export  duties  on  goods  (other  than  goods  for  their 
personal  use  or  consumption)  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  Ethiopia  by  them. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  (a),  (b)  and  (c) 
above  no  tax  or  duty  registration  fee,  or  similar 
charge,  shall  be  levied  on  any  member  of  the 
Mission. 

(e)  No  tax,  duty,  registration  fee  or  similar 
charge  shall  be  levied  on  the  Mission,  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  Institutes,  save  as  expressly  pro- 
vided to  the  contrary  elsewhere  in  this  Agreement. 

(f )  The  INIission,  the  Expeditionary  Forces  In- 
stitutes and  all  other  official  canteens  of  the  Mis- 
sion, shall  pay  at  the  most  favoured  rates  for  all 
services  rendered  by  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  municipal  or  local  authority. 

12.  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
assume  all  expenses  of  the  Mission,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  3  above. 

SCHEDULE. 
1.  RESERVED  AREA 

A  continuous  belt  of  Ethiopian  territory 
bounded  by  a  line  starting  at  the  point  where  the 
French  Somaliland  and  British  Somaliland 
boundaries  meet,  thence  in  a  westerly  direction 
along  the  French  Somaliland  boundary  to  the 
point  where  it  cuts  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Rail- 
way, thence  along  the  eastern  limit  of  the  railway 
zone  in  a  south  westerly  direction  as  far  as  the 
railway  bridge  at  Haraua,  thence  in  a  south  east- 
erly direction  to  the  gorge  of  the  Hullo  river, 
thence  following  the  Hullo  river  bed  to  a  point 
at  Haramakale  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Dire- 
dawa-Jibuti  motor  road  at  km  45  from  Diredawa, 
thence  in  a  south  easterly  direction  to  the  summit 
of  Burta  Amare,  thence  to  the  south  western  sum- 
mit of  Gara  Okhaya,  thence  to  the  north  eastern 
summit  of  Dagale,  thence  to  the  summit  of  Gara 
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Digli,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Goreis,  thence  along  the  crest  of  the  Goreis  range 
to  the  top  of  the  Marda  Pass,  thence  following 
along  the  crest  of  the  Goreis  range  over  the  fol- 
lowing summits:  Burfik,  Boledit,  Burkulul,  Dib- 
ba,  Hagogani,  Nig  Niga,  Kabalkabat,  Dandi,  Kar- 
abedi,  Konya  and  Adadi,  until  it  intercepts  the 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude  at  a  point  approximately 
three  miles  south  of  Burta  Adadi,  thence  due  east- 
wards along  the  ninth  parallel  of  latitude  to  the 
point  where  it  meets  the  British  Somaliland 
boundary,  thence  following  the  British  Somali- 
land  boundary  in  a  north  westerly  direction  to 
the  starting  point. 

NOTE :  Map  reference :—    East  African  1 :  500,- 
000.     {EAF  No.  552) 

t.  OOADEN 

The  area  of  Ethiopia  which  is  at  present  being 
administered  by  the  British  Military  Administra- 
tion of  Somalia. 

ENCLOSURE. 


Letters  which  passed  between  His  Excellency 
the  Ethiopian  Prime  Minister  and  The  Eight 
Honourable  Earl  De  La  Warr  and  which  it  has 
been  agreed  should  be  attached  to  the  Agreement. 

Letter  No.  1.  Letter  from  The  Right  Honourable 
Earl  De  La  "Warr  to  His  Excellency  the  Ethiopian 
Prime  Minister,  dated  7th  December  1944,  giving 
certain  undertakings  with  regard  to  Article  VH. 

Letter  No.  2.  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
Ethiopian  Prime  Minister  to  The  Right  Honoir- 
able  Earl  De  La  Warr,  dated  7th  December  li>J4, 
giving  certain  undertakings  with  regard  to 
Article  VII. 

Letter  No.  3.  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
Ethiopian  Prime  Minister  to  The  Right  Honour- 
able Earl  De  La  Warr  dated  7th  December  1944 
confirming  Letter  No.  1. 

Letter  No.  4.  Letter  from  The  Right  Honour- 
able Earl  De  La  Warr  to  His  Excellency  the  Ethi- 
opian Prime  Minister  dated  7th  December  1944 
confirming  Letter  No.  2. 

Letter  No.  5.  Letter  from  His  Excellency  the 
Ethiopian  Prime  Minister  to  The  Right  Honour- 
able Earl  De  La  Warr  dated  7th  December  1944 
confirming  that  the  Ethiopian  Government  accept 
full  responsibility  for  enemy  private  property 
entrusted  to  them. 
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Letter  No.  1. 


British  Legation, 
Addis  Ababa.  7th  December,  1944. 
Tour  Excellency, 

During  the  discussion  on  the  terms  of  Article 
VII  of  the  new  Agreement  to  replace  the  1942 
Agreement  certain  points  were  raised  by  Your 
Excellency,  and  I,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  gave  certain  undertak- 
ings on  the  understanding  that  Article  VII,  in 
all  other  respects,  gives  full  administrative,  in- 
cluding judicial,  powers  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  undertakings,  which  I 
now  confirm,  are  set  forth  below : — 

(1)  Any  existing  customs  posts  at  Jigjiga  or 
elsewhere  shall  continue  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  at  present. 

(2)  The  Ethiopian  postal  system  shall  continue 
as  at  present  at  Jigjiga. 

(3)  The  Ethiopian  Court  shall  continue  at  Jig- 
jiga and  the  Ethiopian  judges  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Ethiopian  Government.  This  Court  must 
however  be  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
Military  Administration. 

(4)  Wherever  in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the 
Ogaden  the  British  flag  is  flown  by  the  British 
Military  Administration  the  Ethiopian  flag  will  be 
flown  beside  it  under  the  same  conditions.  Wher- 
ever in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the  Ogaden  the 
Ethiopian  flag  is  flown  on  Ethiopian  Government 
offices  the  British  flag  will  be  flown  beside  it  under 
the  same  conditions. 

(5)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recognise  that  all  mineral  and  sub-soil 
(excluding  water)  rights  in  the  said  territories 
belong  to  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government,  and 
agree  that  the  British  Military  Administration  in 
these  areas  shall  not  prevent  the  full  exercise  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian 
Government  in  the  sub-soil  and  mineral  rights  of 
those  territories. 

(6)  The  status  quo  shall  be  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  all  schools  in  the  said  territories. 

(7)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  LTnited 
Kingdom  recognise  and  assure  the  right  of  free 
and  unhampered  movement  and  passage  for  all 
Ethiopian  troops,  government  officials,  nationals 
and  vehicles  along  the  roads  Diredawa-Aisha  and 
Direda  wa- Jigj  iga-Goggiar. 
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I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excelleney  tlie  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. 

De  La  AVarr. 
His  Excellency 

BiTWEDDAD  MaKuNKEN  EnDALKACHAU, 

President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Addis  Ababa. 

Letter  No.  2. 

Office  of  the  Prime  Minister 
or  THE  IjirEEiAi,  Ethiopian  Go\'ernment. 

7th  December,  1944. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  Your  Lord- 
.ship's  note  of  even  date  and  to  inform  Your  Lord- 
ship, on  belialf  of  tlie  Imperial  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment, tliat  the  undertakings  contained  therein  are 
noted  and  agreed. 

On  my  part  I  desire  to  inform  Your  LorcLship 
that  in  connexion  with  Article  VII  my  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  give  the  following  under- 
takings:— 

(1)  The  Ethiopian  Courts  in  Aisha  will  not 
hear  cases  in  which  either  of  the  parties  is  nor- 
mally resident  in  the  Reserved  Area,  save  when 
the  cause  of  action  has  arisen  solely  in  the  town 
of  Aisha. 

(2)  Mixed  cases  between  residents  east  and  west 
of  the  Railway,  will  be  settled  jointly  between  the 
Ethiopian  Authorities  and  the  British  Military 
Administration  under  detailed  arrangements  to  be 
mutually  agreed. 

(3)  If  a  person  normally  resident  in  the  Re- 
served Area  wishes  to  institute  proceedings  in  the 
Ethiopian  Courts  in  Aisha  against  another  per- 
son or  per.sons  also  normally  resident  in  the  Re- 
served Area  such  person  shall  be  informed  by  the 
Ethiopian  Authorities  that  his  case  can  not  be 
heard  in  the  Ethiopian  Court  and  that  he  should 
institute  proceedings  in  the  appropriate  British 
Military  Administration  Court. 

(4  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
that  the  appropriate  British  Military  Administra- 
tion authority  may  from  time  to  time  hold  Courts 
in  Aisha  in  the  settlement  of  cases  between  per- 
sons normally  resident  in  the  Reserved  Area  other 
than  in  respect  of  actions  arising  in  the  town  of 
Aislia  itself. 


(5)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
to  grant  free  access  to,  and  use  of,  the  market  facil- 
ities of  Aisha  to  any  jjerscm  normally  resident  in 
the  Reserved  Area. 

(6)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
to  grant  the  right  of  free  and  unhampered  move- 
ment and  passage  to  transport  of  the  British  Army 
and  accompanying  escorts  along  the  road  Jigjiga 
to  Diredawa,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Army 
supplies  which  have  been  conveyed  to  Diredawa 
by  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Lordship  the  assurance  of  my  high  consid- 
eration. 

Makoxnen  Endalkachau. 
Prime  Minisfrr. 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  De  La  Warr, 
British  Legation,  Addis 


Letter  No.  3. 
Office  of  the  Prime  ^Iixister 
OF  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Go\'ernment. 

7th  December,  1944. 
M>/  Lord, 

During  the  discussion  on  the  terms  of  Article 
VII  of  the  new  Agreement  between  our  two  Gov- 
ernments certain  points  were  raised  by  the  Im- 
perial Ethiopian  Delegation  and  Your  Lordship, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom, gave  certain  undertakings  on  the  under- 
standing that  Article  VII  in  all  other  respects, 
including  judicial  powers,  places  the  Reserved 
Area  and  the  Ogaden  under  British  Military  Ad- 
ministration. These  undertakings  contained  in 
Your  Lordship's  note  of  even  date  I  now  confirm 
as  set  forth  below : — 

(1)  Any  existing  customs  posts  at  Jigjiga  or 
elsewhere  shall  continue  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  at  present. 

(2)  The  Ethiopian  postal  system  shall  continue 
as  at  present  at  Jigjiga. 

(3)  The  Ethiopian  Court  shall  continue  at  Jig- 
jiga and  the  Ethiopian  judges  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Ethiopian  Government.  This  Court  must 
however  be  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
Military  Administration. 

(4)  Wherever  in  the  Reserved  Area  and  the 
Ogaden  the  British  flag  is  flown  by  the  British 
Military  Administration  the  Ethiopian  flag  will 
be   flown  beside   it  under  the   same  conditions. 
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Wherever  in  tlie  Reserved  Area  and  the  Ogaden 
the  Ethiopian  flag  in  flown  on  Iilthiopian  Govern- 
ment offices  the  British  flag  will  be  flown  beside 
it  under  the  same  conditions. 

(5)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recognise  that  all  mineral  and  sub-soil 
(excluding  water)  rights  in  the  said  territories 
belong  to  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government 
and  agree  that  the  British  Military  Administra- 
tion in  those  areas  shall  not  prevent  the  full  exer- 
cise of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Imperial 
Ethiopian  Government  in  the  sub-soil  and  mineral 
rights  of  those  territories. 

(6)  The  status  quo  shall  be  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  all  schools  in  the  said  territories. 

(7)  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  recognise  and  assure  the  right  of  free 
and  unhampered  movement  and  passage  for  all 
Ethiopian  troops,  government  officials,  nationals 
and  vehicles  along  the  roads  Diredawa-Aisha  and 
Diredawa-Jigjiga-Goggiar. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Lordship  the  assurance  of  my  high  con- 
sideration. 

Makonnen  Endalkachau. 
Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  De  La  Ware, 
British  Legation,  Addis  Ababa. 

Letter  No.  4. 

British  Legation, 
Addis  Ababa.  7th  December,  104 1. 
Your  Excellency. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  Your  Excellency's  letter  of  to-day's  date  in 
which  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment, you  give  certain  undertakings  in  connec- 
tion with  Article  VII  of  the  new  Agi-eement  to 
replace  the  1942  Agi-eement. 

I  have  noted  and  agreed  these  undertakings 
which  are  set  forth  below : — 

(1)  The  Ethiopian  Court  in  Aisha  will  not  hear 
cases  in  which  either  of  the  parties  is  normally 
resident  in  the  Reserved  Area  save  when  the  cause 
of  action  has  arisen  solely  in  the  town  of  Aisha. 

(2)  Mixed  cases  between  residents  east  and  west 
of  the  Railway  will  be  settled  jointly  between  the 
Ethiopian  Authorities  and  the  British  Military 
Administration  under  detailed  arrangements  to 
be  mutuallj-  agreed. 
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(3)  If  a  person  normally  resident  in  the  Re- 
served Area  wishes  to  institute  proceedings  in  the 
Ethiopian  Court  in  Aisha  against  another  person 
or  persons  also  normally  resident  in  the  Reserved 
Area  such  person  shall  be  informed  by  the  Ethi- 
opian Authorities  that  his  case  cannot  be  heard  in 
the  Ethiopian  Court  and  that  he  should  institute 
proceedings  in  the  appropriate  British  Military 
Administration  Court. 

(4)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
that  the  appropriate  British  Military  Administra- 
tion authority  may  from  time  to  time  hold  Courts 
in  Aisha  for  the  settlement  of  cases  between  per- 
sons normally  resident  in  the  Reserved  Area  other 
than  in  respect  of  actions  arising  in  the  town  of 
Aisha  itself. 

(5)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
to  grant  free  access  to,  and  use  of,  the  market  facil- 
ities of  Aisha  to  any  person  normally  resident  in 
the  Reserved  Area. 

(6)  The  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  agree 
to  grant  the  right  of  free  and  unhampered  move- 
ment and  passage  to  transport  of  the  British  Army 
and  accompanying  escorts  along  the  road  Jigjiga 
to  Diredawa  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Army 
supplies  which  have  been  conveyed  to  Diredawa  by 
the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my  high 
con.sideration. 

De  La  Warr. 
His  Excellency 

Bitweddad  Makonnex  Endalkachau, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Addis  Ababa. 

Letter  No.  5 
Office  of  the  Prime  ^Iinister 
OF  THE  Imperial  Ethiopian  Government. 

7th   December,    1944. 
Mt/  Lord, 

We  have  given  further  consideration  to  our 
discussion  on  Saturday  morning,  October  14th,  on 
the  draft  Article  VI  of  the  new  Agreement.  At 
that  meeting  we  said  that  we  did  not  think  this  ar- 
ticle necessary:  we  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have 
already  issued  the  Ethiopian  Enemy  property 
Proclamation  of  1942,  as  amended  by  Proclama- 
tion No.  64  of  1944  and  we  now  confirm  that  the 
Ethiopian  Government  accept  full  responsibility 
for  the  enemy  private  property  entrusted  to  them 
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in  accordance  with  international  law.  We  trust 
tlierefore  in  view  of  the  action  we  have  already 
taken  in  this  connection  that  you  agree  with  us 
that  the  point  in  question  is  covered  and  that  the 
draft  article  is  unnecessary. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
Your  Lordship  the  assurance  of  my  high  consid- 
eration. 

Makonnen  Endalkachau. 
Prime  Minister. 
The  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  De  La  Wakr, 

British  Legation,  Addis  Ababa. 

NOTE:  This  draft  article  was  accordingly  omitted 
froyn  the  Agreement. 


Ashes  of  Late  Soviet  Diplomat 
To  Be  Transported  to  Moscow 

[Released  to  the  press  February  10] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  offered 
to  Marshal  Stalin  the  use  of  a  United  States  Army 
plane  to  transport  to  Moscow  the  ashes  of  the 
late  Constantine  Oumansky,  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  Mexico  and  former  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  his  wife,  and  the  three  Secretaries  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  who  were  killed 
in  the  recent  tragic  airplane  accident  in  Mexico. 
The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  has  informed 
the  Department  of  State  of  Marshal  Stalin's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  President's  offer  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  now  making  the  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  the  United 
States  military  authorities. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  has 
appointed  the  Honorable  Addison  E.  Southard 
as  his  Special  Representative  at  the  arrival  in 
San  Francisco  of  the  Mexican  Army  plane  bear- 
ing the  ashes  from  Mexico  City. 


Mathematician  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  February  6] 

Dr.  O.  Zariski,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  will  leave  soon  for 
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Brazil  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
State  to  fill  a  one-year  visiting  professorship  at 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  where  he  will  train 
advanced  students  in  geometry. 

Dr.  Zariski,  whose  special  field  is  algebraic 
geometry,  last  year  was  awarded  the  Cole  Prize  in 
Algebra  for  1939-1944.  This  award  is  made  every 
five  years  by  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
for  the  best  papers  published  in  the  field  of  alge- 
bra during  the  five-year  period.  Dr.  Zariski  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  many  other  national  and  interna- 
tional learned  societies.  His  recent  monographs 
include  Reduction  of  the  Singularities  of  an  Al- 
gebraic Surface,  Local  Vniformization  on  Alge- 
braic Varieties,  Some  Results  on  the  Arithmetic 
Theory  of  Algehraic  Va7'ieties.  His  most  recent 
book  is  Algebraic  Surfaces. 

Dr.  Zariski  expects  to  arrive  at  his  new  post 
before  March  1.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Zariski  and  their  daughter. 


Geologist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Costa  Rica 

[Released  to  the  press  February  9] 

Hobart  E.  Stocking,  formerly  geologist  for  Dis- 
trict One  of  the  Petroleum  Achninistration  for 
War,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  accepted  a 
visiting  professorship  of  geology  at  the  University 
of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Mr.  Stock- 
ing, who  is  in  Washington  conferring  with  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State,  is  one  of  the  group  of 
professors  and  technical  experts  who  have  recently 
been  awarded  travel  grants  by  the  Department  for 
service  in  other  American  republics. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Texas 
Mr.  Stocking  did  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  professional 
experience  has  included  work  as  topogi-aphic 
engineer  and  field  assistant  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  field  work  as  geologist  in 
Maine,  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Portuguese  West 
Africa.  He  taught  geology  at  the  University  of 
West  Virginia  for  three  years  before  accepting  the 
post  at  Pittsburgh,  which  he  has  held  since  1942. 
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Mr.  Stocking  expects  to  remain  for  one  year  in 
Costa  Eica,  where  he  will  teach  geology  in  the 
colleges  of  engineering  and  agriculture  of  the  na- 
tional university  and  serve  as  geological  adviser 
to  the  Costa  Kican  Government. 


^  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 

I  I 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Eobert  W.  Hartley  as  an  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Mx. 
Pasvolsky,  effective  December  21,  1944. 

Harry  M.  Kurth  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Departmental  Administration  in  addition 
to  his  responsibilities  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Budget  and  Finance  and  Budget  Officer  of  the 
Department,  effective  February  1,  1945. 

Edward  T.  Wailes  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  European  Affairs,  effective 
February  5,  1945. 


^  THE  CONGRESS  ^ 


Amendment  to  Constitution  Relative  to  the  Making  of 
Treaties :  Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, House  of  Representatives,  7Sth  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on 
H.J.  Res.  6,  H.J.  Res.  31,  H.J.  Res.  64,  H.J.  Res.  288,  H.J. 
Res.  246,  H.J.  Res.  264,  and  H.J.  Res.  320,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  making  of  treaties ;  March  8,  November  29  and 
30,  December  1  and  2,  1944,  Serial  No.  21.    iv,  147  pp. 

Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin :  Hearings  before  a 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  on  S.  1385,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin  in  the  interest  of  national  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  November  21,  22,  27,  28,  29,  and  30,  1944.  iii, 
308  pp.     [Department  of  State,  pp.  8-69;  71-99.] 

Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Clarence  Cannon,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  4th  ed.,  78th  Cong., 
H.Doc.  675. 

Investigation  of  Un-American  Propaganda  Activities  in 
the  United  States.  Hearings  Before  a  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session,  on  H.Res.  282,  to 
investigate  (1)  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  in  the  United  States,  (2) 
the  diffusion  within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  is  instigated  from  foreign 
countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin  and  attacks  the  prin- 


ciple of  the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  and  (3)  all  other  questions  in  relation 
thereto  that  would  aid  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation.  Vol.  1,  Executive  Hearings,  September  20, 
October  6,  9,  11,  12,  14,  November  9,  10,  17,  18,  and  20, 
1939.  iii,  474  pp.  Vol.  2,  Executive  Hearings,  March  9, 
11,  21,  June  3,  July  8,  9,  10,  11,  16,  17,  1940.  Iii,  507  pp. 
Vol.  3,  Executive  Hearings,  July  17,  18,  19,  22,  26,  August 
5,  6,  16,  17,  19,  and  20,  1940.  iii,  519  pp.  Vol.  4,  Execu- 
tive Hearings,  October  2  and  3,  1939,  August  23,  24,  26, 
27,  October  1,  2,  17,  November  6,  8,  1940.  iv,  349  pp. 
Vol.  5  (77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  Executive  Hearing.?,  Novem- 
ber 2,  IS,  December  11,  20,  21,  22,  1940,  March  4,  August  5, 
7,  8,  December  18,  19,  1941.  iii,  439  pp.  Vol.  6  (78th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.).  Executive  Hearings,  October  30,  1941, 
January  15,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  26,  March  26,  April  17,  1942. 
iii,  485  pp.  Vol.  7,  Executive  Hearings,  March  23,  29,  30, 
31,  April  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  16,  19,  1943.     iii,  607  pp. 

Foreign  Service  Buildings  and  Grounds.  H.Rept.  49, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  685.     5  pp. 

Continuing  The  Special  Silver  Committee  Appointed 
Pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  187,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  Amended  and  Supplemented.  S.Rept.  33,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  S.Res.  20.    2  pp.    [Favorable  report.] 

Relief  of  Certain  OflScers  and  Employees  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  H.Rept.  50,  79th  Cong., 
to  accompany  H.R.  687.     23  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  H.Rept.  51,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  689.    7  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriations  and  a  Draft 
of  a  Proposed  Provision  Pertaining  to  an  Appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  State.  Communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  supplemental 
estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1945, 
amounting  to  $6,310,000,  and  a  draft  of  a  proposed  pro- 
vision pertaining  to  an  appropriation,  for  the  Department 
of  State.    H.Doc.  47,  79th  Cong.    4  pp. 


^         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ^ 


Confirmations 

On  February  8,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
following  nominations : 

Ely  E.  Palmer  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Afghanistan 

Joseph  F.  McGurk  as  American  Ambassador  to 
the  Dominican  Republic 

Edwin  Jackson  Kyle  as  American  Ambassador 
to  Guatemala 

R.  Henry  Norweb  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Panama 

Herman  B.  Baruch  as  American  Ambassador  to 
Portugal 
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Regulations,  Orders,  and  Instructions 
Relating  to  the  Foreign  Service 

1  Kclcaspd  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  January  l'.i| 

The  Pj-esident  by  statute  authority  vested  in  liiiii 
signed  on  January  18  Executive  Order  9514  ^ 
amending  Executive  Order  9452  ^  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  prescribe  reguhxtions  and 
issue  orders  and  instructions  rehiting  to  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  and  issue  such  orders  and 
instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Execu- 
live  order  or  proclamation,  relating  to  the  duties 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States  and  the  transaction  of  their 
business,  as  he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  public 
interest:  Provided,  however,  that  the  authority 
granted  by  this  order  shall  not  be  exercised  in  any 
case  in  which  the  President  is  specifically  author- 
ized by  any  law  other  than  section  1752  of  the  Ke- 
vised  Statutes  (22  U.  S.  C.  132),  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations with  respect  to  a  particular  subject." 


PUBLICATIONS  ^ 


Department  of  State 


Establishment  of  Agricultural  Commission :  Agreement 
Between    the   United    States   of   America    antl    Mexico — 


10  Federal  Register  771. 
'  9  Federal  Keoister  7183. 


Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico  January 
6  and  27,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  421.  Publi- 
cation 2240.     6  pp.     50. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Guatemala :  Agree- 
ment and  E.xchange  of  Notes  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Guatemala— Agreement  signed  at  Guate- 
mala July  15,  1044:  effective  July  15.  1944.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  422.     Publication  2240.     8  pp.     5<^. 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (a  list  cumula- 
tive from  October  1,  1929) .  January  1, 1945.  Publication 
2245.     iii,  32  pp.     Free. 

The  Administration  and  Structure  of  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. By  Hugh  Borton,  Division  of  Territorial 
Studies,  Department  of  State.  Far  Eastern  Series  8. 
Publication  2244.     19  pp.     10(J. 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cooperation  With  the 
American  Republics,  December  1,  1944.  Inter-American 
Series  25.     Publication  224S.     ii,  18  pp.     10<'. 

Health  and  Sanitation  Program :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Urugua.v — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  October  1  and 
November  1,  1943.  Executive  Agreement  Series  423. 
Publication  2251.    5  pp.    50. 

Temporary  Raising  of  Level  of  Lake  St.  Francis  During 
Low-Water  Periods :  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  Continuing  in  Effect  the 
Agreement  of  November  10,  1941 — Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  August  31  and  September 
7,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  424.  Publication 
2252.    4  pp.    50. 

Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Haiti — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washingtcui  April  7,  1942. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  425.  Publication  2254. 
5  pp.    .50. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Cumulative  Suppleiuent  No.  6,  February  9,  1945,  to  Re- 
vision VIII  of  September  13,  1944.  Publication  2258. 
SO  pp.    Free. 
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The  Crimea  Conference 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  12] 

For  the  past  eight  days,  Winston  S.  Churchill, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Marshal  J.  V.  Stalin,  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Repaiblics,  have  met  with  the 
Foreign  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other 
advisors  in  the  Crimea. 

In  addition  to  the  three  heads  of  government, 
the  following  took  part  in  the  conference : 

For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Edward  R.  Stettiuius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State 

Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  U.S.N.,  Chief  of  Staff 
to  the  President 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Justice  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director,  OfiBce  of  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion 

General  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall,  U.S.A.,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army 

Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  U.S.N.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Fleet 

Lieutenant  General  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  Commanding 
General,  Army  Service  Forces 

Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istrator 

Major  General  L.  S.  Kuter,  U.S.A.,  Staff  of  Commanding 
General,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 

W.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

H.  Freeman  Matthews,  Director,  Office  of  European 
Affairs,  State  Department 

Alger  Hiss,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
together  with  political,  military,  and  technical  advisors. 

For  the  United  Kingdom : 

Anthony  Eden,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Lord  Leathers,  Minister  of  War  Transport 

Sir  A.  Clark  Kerr,  H.  M.  Ambassador  at  Moscow 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogau,  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Sir  Edward  Bridges,  Secretary  of  the  War  Cabinet 
Field  Marshal  Sir  Alan  Brooke,  Chief  of  the  Imijerlal 

Gfner.il  Staff 


Marshal  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  Sir  Charles  Portal,  Chief 

of  the  Air  Staff 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Andrew  Cunningham,  First 

Sea  Lord 
General    Sir   Hastings    Ismay,    Chief   of   Staff   to   the 

Minister  of  Defense 
together  with 

Field  Marshal  Alexander,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 

Mediterranean  Theatre 
Field  Marshal  Wilson,  Head  of  the  British  Joint  Staff 

Mission  at  Washington 
Admiral  Somerville,  Joint  Staff  Mission  at  Washington 
together  with  military  and  diplomatic  advisors. 
For  the  Soviet  Union : 

V.  M.  Molotov,  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs 

of  the  U.aS.R. 
Admiral  Kuznetsov,  People's  Commissar  for  the  Navy 
Army  General  Antonov,  Deputy  Chief  of  the  General 

Staff  of  the  Red  Army 
A.  Y.  Vyshinski,  Deputy  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 

Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
I.  M.  Maiski,  Deputy  People's  Commissar  of  Foreign 

Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Marshal  of  Aviation  Khudyakov 
F.  T.  Gusev,  Ambassador  in  Great  Britain 
A.  A.  Gromyko,  Ambassador  in  U.S.A. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  results  of  the 
Crimean  Conference: 

The  Defeat  of  Germant 
We  have  considered  and  determined  the  mili- 
tary plans  of  the  three  allied  powers  for  the  final 
defeat  of  the  common  enemy.  The  military  staffs 
of  the  three  allied  nations  have  met  in  daily  meet- 
ings throughout  the  Conference.  These  meetings 
have  been  most  satisfactory  from  every  point  of 
view  and  have  resulted  in  closer  coordination  of 
the  military  effort  of  the  three  allies  than  ever  be- 
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fore.  The  fullest  information  has  been  inter- 
changed. The  timing,  scope  and  coordination  of 
new  and  even  more  powerful  blows  to  be  launched 
by  our  armies  and  air  forces  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many from  the  East,  West,  North  and  South  have 
been  fully  agreed  and  planned  in  detail. 

Our  combined  military  plans  will  be  made 
known  only  as  we  execute  them,  but  we  believe  that 
the  very  close  working  partnership  among  the 
three  staffs  attained  at  this  Conference  will  result 
in  shortening  the  War.  Meetings  of  the  three 
staffs  will  be  continued  in  the  future  whenever 
the  need  arises. 

Nazi  Germany  is  doomed.  The  Grerman  people 
will  only  make  the  cost  of  their  defeat  heavier  to 
themselves  by  attempting  to  continue  a  hopeless 
resistance. 

The  Occupation  and  Control  of  Germany 
We  have  agreed  on  common  policies  and  plans 
for  enforcing  the  unconditional  surrender  terms 
which  we  shall  impose  together  on  Nazi  Germany 
after  German  armed  resistance  has  been  finally 
crushed.  These  terms  will  not  be  made  known 
until  the  final  defeat  of  Germany  has  been  accom- 
plished. Under  the  agreed  plan,  the  forces  of  the 
three  powers  will  each  occupy  a  separate  zone  of 
Germany.  Coordinated  administration  and  con- 
trol has  been  provided  for  under  the  plan  through 
a  central  control  commission  consisting  of  the  Su- 
preme Commanders  of  the  three  powers  with 
headquarters  in  Berlin.  It  has  been  agreed  that 
France  should  be  invited  by  the  three  powers,  if 
she  should  so  desire,  to  take  over  a  zone  of  occu- 
pation, and  to  participate  as  a  fourth  member  of 
the  control  commission.  The  limits  of  the  French 
zone  will  be  agreed  by  the  four  governments  con- 
cerned through  their  representatives  on  the  Euro- 
pean Advisory  Commission. 

It  is  our  inflexible  purpose  to  destroy  German 
militarism  and  Nazism  and  to  ensure  that  Ger- 
many will  never  again  be  able  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  are  determined  to  disarm  and 
disband  all  German  armed  forces;  break  up  for 
all  time  the  German  General  Staff  that  has  re- 
peatedly contrived  the  resurgence  of  German  mili- 
tarism; remove  or  destroy  all  German  military 
equipment;  eliminate  or  control  all  German  in- 
dustry that  could  be  used  for  military  production ; 
bring  all  war  criminals  to  just  and  swift  punish- 
ment and  exact  reparation  in  kind  for  the  destruc- 


tion wrought  by  the  Germans ;  wipe  out  the  Nazi 
Party,  Nazi  laws,  organizations  and  institutions, 
remove  all  Nazi  and  militarist  influences  from 
public  oiBce  and  from  the  cultural  and  economic 
life  of  the  German  people;  and  take  in  harmony 
such  other  measures  in  Germany  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  destroy  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, but  only  when  Nazism  and  militarism  have 
been  extirpated  will  there  be  hope  for  a  decent 
life  for  Germans,  and  a  place  for  them  in  the 
comity  of  nations. 

Eepakation  by  Germany 
We  have  considered  the  question  of  the  damage 
caused  by  Germany  to  the  allied  nations  in  this 
war  and  recognized  it  as  just  that  Germany  be 
obliged  to  make  compensation  for  this  damage  in 
kind  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  A  commis- 
sion for  the  compensation  of  damage  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  commission  will  be  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  extent  and  methods  for 
compensating  damage  caused  by  Germany  to  the 
allied  countries.  The  commission  will  work  in 
Moscow. 

UNrrED  Nations  Conterence 

We  are  resolved  upon  the  earliest  possible  estab- 
lishment with  our  allies  of  a  general  international 
organization  to  maintain  peace  and  security.  We 
believe  that  this  is  essential,  both  to  prevent  ag- 
gression and  to  remove  the  political,  economic  and 
social  causes  of  war  through  the  close  and  continu- 
ing collaboration  of  all  peace-loving  peoples. 

The  foundations  were  laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
On  the  important  question  of  voting  procedure, 
however,  agreement  was  not  there  reached.  The 
present  Conference  has  been  able  to  resolve  this 
difiiculty. 

We  have  agreed  that  a  conference  of  United  Na- 
tions should  be  called  to  meet  at  San  Francisco 
in  the  United  States  on  April  25,  1945,  to  prepare 
the  charter  of  such  an  organization,  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  the  informal  conversations  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

The  Government  of  China  and  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France  will  be  immediately  con- 
sulted and  invited  to  sponsor  invitations  to  the 
conference  jointly  with  the  Govermnents  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    As  soon  as  the  con- 
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sultation  with  China  and  France  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  text  of  the  proposals  on  voting  proce- 
dure will  be  made  public. 

Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe 

The  Premier  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Eepublics,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  consulted  with  each  other  in  the 
common  interests  of  the  peoples  of  their  countries 
and  those  of  liberated  Europe.  They  jointly  de- 
clare their  mutual  agreement  to  concert  during 
the  temporary  period  of  instability  in  liberated 
Europe  the  policies  of  their  three  governments  in 
assisting  the  peoples  liberated  from  the  domi- 
nation of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  peoples  of  the 
former  Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to  solve  by 
democratic  means  their  pressing  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  establislmient  of  order  in  Europe  and  the 
rebuilding  of  national  economic  life  must  be 
achieved  by  processes  which  will  enable  the  liber- 
ated peoples  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  Naz- 
ism and  Fascism  and  to  create  democratic  institu- 
tions of  their  own  choice.  This  is  a  principle  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter — the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
wiU  live — the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  to  those  peoples  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them  by  the  aggressor  nations. 

To  foster  the  conditions  in  which  the  liberated 
peoples  may  exercise  these  rights,  the  three  gov- 
ernments will  jointly  assist  the  people  in  any  Eu- 
ropean liberated  state  or  former  Axis  satellite  state 
in  Europe  where  in  their  judgment  conditions  re- 
quire (A)  to  establish  conditions  of  internal  peace; 
(B)  to  carry  out  emergency  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  distressed  peoples ;  (C)  to  form  interim  gov- 
ernmental authorities  broadly  representative  of  all 
democratic  elements  in  the  population  and  pledged 
to  the  earliest  possible  establishment  through  free 
elections  of  governments  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people;  and  (D)  to  facilitate  where  necessary 
the  holding  of  such  elections. 

The  three  governments  will  consult  the  other 
United  Nations  and  provisional  authorities  or  other 
governments  in  Europe  when  matters  of  direct  in- 
terest to  them  are  under  consideration. 

When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  three  governments, 
conditions  in  any  European  liberated  state  or  any 
former  Axis  satellite  state  in  Europe  make  such 


action  necessary,  they  will  immediately  consult 
together  on  the  measures  necessary  to  discharge  the 
joint  responsibilities  set  forth  in  this  declaration. 

By  this  declaration  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  our  pledge  in 
the  declaration  by  the  United  Nations,  and  our  de- 
termination to  buUd  in  cooperation  with  other 
peace-loving  nations  world  order  under  law,  dedi- 
cated to  peace,  security,  freedom  and  general  well- 
being  of  all  mankind. 

Ill  issuing  this  declaration,  the  three  powers  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Eepublic  may  be  associated  with 
them  in  the  procedure  suggested. 

Poland 

A  new  situation  has  been  created  in  Poland  as 
a  result  of  her  complete  liberation  by  the  Red 
Army.  This  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pol- 
ish provisional  government  which  can  be  more 
broadly  based  than  was  possible  before  the  recent 
liberation  of  Western  Poland.  The  provisional 
government  which  is  now  fmictioning  in  Poland 
should  therefore  be  reorganized  on  a  broader 
democratic  basis  with  the  inclusion  of  democratic 
leaders  from  Poland  itself  and  fi'om  Poles  abroad. 
This  new  government  should  then  be  called  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity. 

M.  Molotov,  Mr.  Harriman  and  Sir  A.  Clark 
Kerr  are  authorized  as  a  commission  to  consult  in 
the  first  instance  in  Moscow  with  members  of  the 
present  provisional  government  and  with  other 
Polish  democratic  leaders  from  within  Poland  and 
from  abroad,  with  a  view  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  present  government  along  the  above  lines. 
This  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  National 
Unity  shall  be  pledged  to  the  holding  of  free  and 
unfettered  elections  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.  In 
these  elections  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  par- 
ties shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put 
forward  candidates. 

Wlien  a  Polish  Provisional  Government  of  Na- 
tional Unity  has  been  properly  formed  in  con- 
formity with  the  above,  the  government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  which  now  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  present  provisional  government  of 
Poland,  and  the  government  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  government  of  the  U.S.A.  will  estab- 
lish diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity,  and 
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will  exchange  ambassadors  by  whose  reports  the 
respective  governments  will  be  kept  informed 
about  the  situation  in  Poland. 

The  three  heads  of  government  consider  that 
the  Eastern  frontier  of  Poland  should  follow  the 
Curzon  line  with  digressions  from  it  in  some  re- 
gions of  five  to  eight  kilometres  in  favour  of  Po- 
land. They  recognize  that  Poland  must  receive 
substantial  accessions  of  territory  in  the  North  and 
West.  They  feel  that  the  opinion  of  the  new  Po- 
lish Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity 
should  be  sought  in  due  course  on  the  extent  of 
these  accessions  and  that  the  final  delimitation  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Poland  should  thereafter 
await  the  peace  conference. 

YUGOSL.waA 

We  have  agreed  to  recommend  to  Marshal  Tito 
and  Dr.  Subasic  that  the  agreement  between  them 
should  be  put  into  effect  immediately,  and  that  a 
new  government  should  be  formed  on  the  basis 
of  that  agreement. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  new  gov- 
ernment has  been  formed  it  should  declare  that: 

(1)  The  anti-Fascist  assembly  of  National  Lib- 
eration (Avnoj)  should  be  extended  to  include 
members  of  the  last  Yugoslav  Parliament  (Skup- 
schina)  who  have  not  compromised  themselves  by 
collaboration  with  the  enemy,  thus  forming  a  body 
to  be  known  as  a  temporary  Parliament;  and, 

(2)  Legislative  acts  passed  by  the  anti-Fascist 
Assembly  of  National  Liberation  will  be  subject 
to  subsequent  ratification  by  a  constituent 
assembly. 

There  was  also  a  general  review  of  other  Balkan 
questions. 

Meetings  of  Foreign  Secretaries 

Throughout  the  Conference,  besides  the  daily 
meetings  of  the  heads  of  governments  and  the  For- 
eign Secretaries,  separate  meetings  of  the  three 
Foreign  Secretaries,  and  their  advisors  have  also 
been  held  daily. 

These  meetings  have  proved  of  the  utmost  value 
and  the  Conference  agreed  that  permanent  ma- 
chinery should  be  set  up  for  regular  consultation 
between  the  three  Foreign  Secretaries.  They  will, 
therefore,  meet  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  prob- 
ably about  every  three  or  four  months.     These 


meetings  will  be  held  in  rotation  in  the  three  capi- 
tals, the  first  meeting  being  held  in  London,  after 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  World  Organi- 
zation. 

Unity  for  Peace  as  for  War 

Our  meeting  here  in  the  Crimea  has  reaffirmed 
our  common  determination  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  in  the  peace  to  come  that  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  of  action  which  has  made  victory  possible 
and  certain  for  the  United  Nations  in  this  war. 
We  believe  that  this  is  a  sacred  obligation  which 
our  Governments  owe  to  our  peoples  and  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Only  with  the  continuing  and  growing  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  among  our  three  coun- 
tries and  among  all  the  peace-loving  nations  can 
the  highest  aspiration  of  humanity  be  realized — 
a  secure  and  lasting  peace  which  will,  in  the  words 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  "afford  assurance  that  all 
the  men  in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives 
in  freedom  from  fear  and  want." 

Victory  in  this  war  and  establishment  of  the 
proposed  international  organization  will  provide 
the  greatest  opportunity  in  all  history  to  create  in 
the  years  to  come  the  essential  conditions  of  such 
a  peace. 

Signed :    Winston  S.  Churchill 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
J.  Stalin 
February  J  J,  194-5. 


MESSAGE  TO  CORDELL  HULL 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Secretary  of  State  sent  the  following  cable 
to  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull : 

Yalta,  Felruury  11, 191,5 
I  have  been  instructed  to  transmit  the  following 
message  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  undersigned  who 
were  guests  of  the  Prime  Minister  this  evening  at 
dinner : 

"We  have  missed  you  at  this  conference  and  send 
to  you  our  affectionate  greetings.     We  wish  for 
you  a  speedy  recovery  in  order  that  all  of  us  may 
have  the  benefit  of  association  with  you  again. 
"r00se\'ei.t  molotov 

Stalin  Eden 

Churchill         Stettinius" 
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Mr.  Hull  has  replied  as  follows : 

Washington,  February  J2, 1945 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  cable  of  February  11 
transmitting  a  most  cordial  message  of  greeting 
from  President  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Church- 


ill, Marshal  Stalin,  Mr.  Eden,  Mr.  Molotov,  and 
yourself.  Please  convey  my  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  each  of  them,  together  with  my  fervent 
wish  for  the  fullest  measure  of  success  in  their 
immense  undertaking  now  and  in  the  future. 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  report  issuing  from  the  meeting  in  the 
Crimea  represents  one  of  the  greatest  steps  for- 
ward on  the  road  to  victory  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  enduring  peace  that  have  yet  been  taken 
in  this  war. 

The  great  constructive  achievements  of  the  meet- 
ing have  immeasurably  strengthened  the  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  of  the  participants  and  may 
well  gladden  the  hearts  of  peace-loving  people 
everywhere. 


Among  its  many  important  provisions  we  may 
well  find  special  gratification  in  its  reaffirmation 
of  our  faith  in  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  The  setting  of  a  definite  date  for  the 
calling  of  a  United  Nations  conference  for  the 
establishment  with  our  Allies  of  a  general  inter- 
national organization  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity is  likewise  profoundly  encouraging,  while 
other  provisions  in  the  statement  are  equally 
significant. 


United  Nations  Conference 


UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION 

[Seleased  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  13] 

The  President  announced  on  February  13  that 
he  will  invite  the  following  to  be  the  members  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  April  25,  1945  at  San  Fran- 
cisco: Secretary  of  State  Stettinius,  Chairman; 
the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull;  Senator  Connally; 
Senator  Vandenberg;  Representative  Bloom;  Rep- 
resentative Eaton;  Commander  Harold  Stassen; 
Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve. 

Mr.  Hull  also  will  serve  as  senior  adviser  to  the 
United  States  Delegation. 


EXCHANGE   OF  MESSAGES    BETWEEN   ACTING 

SECRETARY  GREW  AND  GOVERNOR  WARREN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

[Released  to  the  press  February  15] 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  San 
Francisco  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  to  take  place  beginning  about 
April  25,  1945,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
charter  for  a  United  Nations  organization  for  the 


maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
I  have  just  informed  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
that  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State 
will  get  in  touch  with  him  in  a  day  or  so  in  order 
to  confer  with  him  with  regard  to  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  conference. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


We  were  happy  to  learn  that  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations  are  to  meet  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  California's  desire  to  be  of  assistance  in  all 
moves  which  advance  tolerance  and  understanding 
between  peoples  and  between  Nations  and  we  are 
proud  to  have  been  designated  as  the  State  in 
which  the  charter  for  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation to  maintain  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity will  be  drafted. 

You  may  count  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
State  of  California  in  furthering  your  plans  for 
the  session. 

Earl  Warren 

Governor 
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EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN    ACTING 
SECRETARY  GREW  AND  THE  MAYOR 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  San 
Francisco  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  to  take  place  begin- 
ning about  April  25,  1945,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
parhig  a  charter  for  a  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security.  Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  will  get  in  touch  with  you  in  a  day  or  so  in 
order  to  confer  with  you  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  conference. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Have  received  your  message  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  San  Francisco  has  been  honored  as  the 
site  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  beginning 
about  April  25.    I  can  assure  you  the  ISIayor  and 


the  City  will  welcome  the  representatives  to  the 
Conference  and  will  place  at  its  disposal  all  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  that  we  can.  Will  look 
forward  to  meeting  your  representatives  when- 
ever they  are  ready  to  confer  with  me.  Best  re- 
gards. 

Mayor  Roger  D.  Lapham 

PRELIMINARY  ARRANGEMENTS  TO  BE  MADE 
BY  WILLIAM  D.  ^VRIGHT 

[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  has 
instructed  William  D.  Wright,  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Central  Services,  Department  of 
State,  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  Mayor  Lapham  and  other  officials  of  San 
Francisco  with  regard  to  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  convening  the  forthcoming  United  Na- 
tions conference  in  that  city  on  April  25, 1945.  The 
Department  of  State  has  applied  for  an  air  pri- 
ority for  Mr.  Wright  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco 
where  he  will  establish  temporary  headquarters. 


Second  Peruvian-United  States  Cooperative  Fellowship  Program 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Department  of  State  annoimces  that  a 
Second  Peruvian  -  United  States  Cooperative 
Fellowship  Program  will  be  undertaken  as  the 
result  of  an  exchange  of  notes  ^  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  continue  the  program 
for  the  training  of  Peruvian  students  in  the  United 
States,  in  view  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  first 
program  which  took  place  during  the  1943^4  aca- 
demic year. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Peru  has  agreed  to  pay  the  travel  ex- 
penses from  the  residence  in  Peru  to  the  place  of 
study  in  the  United  States  and  return,  for  15 
selected  students  at  the  graduate  level.  The 
Peruvian  Government  will  also  cover  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  orientation  courses  in  the  language 
and  customs  of  the  United  States  which  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  students  upon  their  arrival. 
In  addition,  the  Peruvian  Government  will  pay 
tuition  expenses  if  necessary  to  place  a  student  in 


a  field  of  study  specified  by  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment for  which  no  fellowship  is  available. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education  has 
agreed  to  obtain  tuition  fellowships  for  each  can- 
didate so  far  as  possible  and  is  responsible  for  the 
placement  and  supervision  of  candidates  at  ap- 
propriate institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  will  provide 
maintenance  expenses  for  12  months  at  the  places 
of  study,  including  orientation  periods.  Terms  of 
study  will  be  one  year,  to  be  extended  in  special 
cases  to  two  years. 

Candidates  will  be  selected  by  the  Peruvian- 
American  Fellowship  and  Scholarship  Committee 
in  Lima,  Peru,  and  applications  will  be  received 
up  to  March  15,  1945.  It  is  expected  that  suc- 
cessful candidates  will  undertake  their  studies  in 
the  early  summer  of  this  year. 


'Thfi  exchange  of  notes  was  signed  at  Wasliington  on 
Dec.  21,  1944  and  Jan.  4,  1945  and  will  continue  the  pro- 
gram begun  pursuant  to  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  United  States  and  Peru  signed  at  Washington  on 
Aug.  4  and  24,  1^42   (Executive  Agreement  Series  29S). 
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Visit  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Liberia 


[Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

During  his  return  from  tlie  Crimea  Conference 
Secretary  Stettinius  on  February  16  visited  Li- 
beria.    The  Secretary's  visit  gives  renewed  em- 


phasis to  the  importance  which  Liberia  has  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  Ajnerican  pet)ple  and  gives  further 
evidence  of  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  its  good  neighbor  Liberia. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  LIBERIA 


[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following  state- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  his  reception  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Liberia  at  Monrovia  on  February  16, 1945 : 

"Two  years  ago,  in  January  1943,  President 
Roosevelt  came  to  Liberia  from  the  important  con- 
ference at  Casablanca.  Today,  almost  exactly  two 
years  later,  I  come  to  Liberia  from  the  epoch- 
making  Crimea  Conference  concluded  just  four 
days  ago. 

"I  feel  that  the  conjunction  of  these  visits  is 
significant.  It  is  significant  not  only  of  the  close 
and  friendly  relations  that  have  always  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  Liberia  since  this 
Republic  was  first  founded  by  American  Negroes 
in  1847.  It  is  also  significant  of  the  fact  that  win- 
ning the  war  and  establishing  the  peace  is  a  matter 
not  only  for  the  great  nations  but  for  all  peace- 
loving  nations,  large  and  small.  It  is  significant 
of  our  common  determination  to  build  a  world  in 
which  the  democratic  rights  of  all  people  may  be 
made  secure  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

"I  am  proud  to  pay  this  official  visit  to  Liberia, 
the  only  free  native  republic  in  Africa. 

"Liberia  has  taken  an  honorable  part  in  this  war 
as  an  ally  of  the  United  States.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  and  has  contributed  much 
to  the  United  Nations  cause.  She  has  granted 
rights  to  air  bases  wliich  have  proved  invaluable 
in  flying  the  great  air  supply  route  to  the  Near 
East,  to  India,  and  to  China.  She  has  concluded 
a  defense  agreement  with  the  United  States  which 
provides  for  strengthening  the  defenses  of  Liberia 
and,  therefore,  because  of  her  strategic  position  on 
the  south  Atlantic,  for  strengthening  the  defenses 
of  the  United  States  as  well.  She  has  increased 
greatly  her  production  of  crude  rubber  so  essen- 
tial to  United  Nations  war  production. 

"The  United  States  in  turn  has  provided  lend- 
lease  aid  to  Liberia.    We  have  agreed  to  build  a 


new  port  at  Monrovia;  we  have  sent  missions  to 
assist  Liberia  to  develop  her  economic  resources 
and  to  meet  her  problems  of  transportation,  health, 
and  sanitation. 

"I  hope  and  believe  that  this  friendly  and  mu- 
tually advantageous  cooperation  will  continue  to 
grow  more  effective  in  the  coming  months  and 
years. 

"I  bring  to  President  Tubman  and  to  ex-Presi- 
dent Barclay,  both  of  whom  visited  the  Wliite 
House  in  1943,  the  personal  gi'eetings  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

"I  wish  that  my  visit  here  could  be  longer,  but 
I  look  forward  to  welcoming  the  delegation  of 
Liberia  at  the  United  Nations  conference  in  San 
Francisco  on  April  25,  scarcely  more  than  two 
months  from  now. 

"There  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  work  effectively 
together — and  with  the  other  United  Nations — to 
establish  a  world  organization  to  maintain  the 
peace  for  generations  and  to  make  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  secure  from  aggression." 


Transportation  of  Civilian- 
Relief  Supplies 

Statement  6y' ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

Plans  have  been  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  shipping  authorities  for  the  re- 
lease of  a  limited  amount  of  shipping  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Reliabilitation  Administration 
for  the  transportation  of  civilian-relief 
supplies  for  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland.  It  is  probable  that  some  actual 
shipments  will  be  commenced  before  the 
end  of  this  month. 
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The  Bretton  Woods  Proposals 

International  Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank 
For  Reconstruction  and  Development 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  12] 

To  THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  :  In  my 
budget  message  of  January  9  I  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  immediate  action  on  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  for  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this 
message  to  indicate  the  importance  of  these  in- 
ternational organizations  in  our  plans  for  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  world. 

As  we  dedicate  our  total  efforts  to  the  task  of 
winning  this  war  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  victory  is  not  only  an  end  in  itself  but, 
in  a  large  sense,  victory  offers  us  the  means  of 
achieving  the  goal  of  lasting  peace  and  a  better 
way  of  life.  Victory  does  not  insure  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  larger  goals — it  merely  offers  us  the 
opportunity — the  chance — to  seek  their  attain- 
ment. Whether  we  will  have  the  courage  and 
vision  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  tremendous  op- 
portunity— purchased  at  so  great  a  cost — is  yet  to 
be  determined.  On  our  shoulders  rests  the  heavy 
responsibility  for  making  this  momentous  deci- 
sion. I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  again :  This 
generation  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

If  we  are  to  measure  up  to  the  task  of  peace 
with  the  same  stature  as  we  have  measured  up  to 
the  task  of  war,  we  must  see  that  the  institutions 
of  peace  rest  firmly  on  the  solid  foundations  of 
international  political  and  economic  cooperation. 
The  cornerstone  for  international  political  coop- 
eration is  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  for  a 
permanent  United  Nations.  International  politi- 
cal relations  will  be  friendly  and  constructive, 
however,  only  if  solutions  are  found  to  the  diffi- 
cult economic  problems  we  face  today.  The  cor- 
nerstone for  international  economic  cooperation  is 
the  Bi'etton  Woods  proposal  for  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  an  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

These  proposals  for  an  International  Fund  and 
International  Bank  are  concrete  evidence  that  the 
economic  objectives  of  the  United  States  agi-ee 


with  those  of  the  United  Nations.  They  illus- 
trate our  unity  of  purpose  and  interest  in  the 
economic  field.  Wliat  we  need  and  what  they  need 
correspond — expanded  production,  employment, 
exchange,  and  consumption — in  other  words,  more 
goods  produced,  more  jobs,  more  trade,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  us  all.  To  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  this  means  real  peacetime 
employment  for  those  who  will  be  returning  from 
the  war  and  for  those  at  home  whose  wartime 
work  has  ended.  It  also  means  orders  and  profits 
to  our  industries  and  fair  prices  to  our  farmers. 
We  shall  need  prosperous  markets  in  the  world  to 
insure  our  own  prosperity,  and  we  shall  need  the 
goods  the  world  can  sell  us.  For  all  these  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  a  peace  that  will  endure,  we 
need  the  partnership  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  problem  in  time  which  we  must  cope 
with  is  that  of  saving  life,  and  getting  resources 
and  people  back  into  production.  In  many  of  the 
liberated  countries  economic  life  has  all  but 
stopped.  Transportation  systems  are  in  ruins,  and 
therefore  coal  and  raw  materials  cannot  be 
brought  to  factories.  Many  factories  themselves 
are  shattered,  power  plants  smashed,  transmission 
systems  broken,  bridges  blown  up  or  bombed,  ports 
clogged  with  sunken  Mrecks,  and  great  rich  areas 
of  farm  land  inundated  b}'  the  sea.  People  are 
tired  and  sick  and  himgry.  But  they  are  eager  to 
go  to  work  again,  and  to  create  again  with  their 
own  hands  and  under  their  own  leaders  the  neces- 
sary phj'sical  basis  of  their  lives. 

Emergency  relief  is  under  way  behind  the 
armies  under  the  authority  of  local  governments, 
backed  up  first  by  the  Allied  military  command 
and  after  that  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  Our  participa- 
tion in  the  UNRRA  has  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. But  neither  UNRRA  nor  the  armies  are 
designed  for  the  constniction  or  reconstruction  of 
large-scale  public  works  or  factories  or  power 
plants  or  transportation  systems.  That  job  must 
bo  done  otherwise,  and  it  must  be  started  soon. 
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The  main  job  of  i-estoration  is  not  one  of  relief. 
It  is  one  of  reconstruction  which  must  largely 
be  done  by  local  people  and  their  governments. 
They  will  provide  the  labor,  the  local  money,  and 
most  of  the  materials.  The  same  is  true  for  all 
the  many  plans  for  the  improvement  of  transpor- 
tation, agriculture,  industry,  and  housing,  that  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  economically 
backward  areas  of  the  world.  But  some  of  the 
things  required  for  all  these  projects,  both  of  re- 
construction and  development,  will  have  to  come 
from  overseas.  It  is  at  this  point  that  our  highly 
developed  economy  can  play  a  role  important  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  very  profitable  to  the 
United  States.  Inquiries  for  numerous  materials 
and  for  all  kinds  of  equipment  and  machinery  in 
coimection  with  such  projects  are  already  being 
directed  to  our  industries,  and  many  more  will 
come.  This  business  will  be  welcome  just  as  soon 
as  the  more  urgent  production  for  the  war  itself 
ends. 

The  main  problem  will  be  for  these  countries  to 
obtain  the  means  of  payment.  In  the  long  run 
we  can  be  paid  for  what  we  sell  abroad  chiefly  in 
goods  and  services.  But  at  the  moment  many  of 
the  countries  who  want  to  be  our  customers  are 
prostrate.  Other  countries  have  devoted  their 
economies  so  completely  to  the  war  that  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  for  reconstruction  and 
development.  Unless  a  means  of  financing  is 
found,  such  countries  will  be  unable  to  restore 
their  economies  and,  in  desperation,  will  be  forced 
to  carry  forward  and  intensify  existing  systems  of 
discriminatory  trade  practices,  restrictive  ex- 
change controls,  competitive  depreciation  of  cur- 
rencies, and  other  forms  of  economic  warfare. 
That  would  destroy  all  our  good  hopes.  We  must 
move  promptly  to  prevent  its  happening,  and  we 
must  move  on  several  fronts,  including  finance 
and  trade. 

The  United  States  should  act  promptly  upon 
the  plan  for  the  International  Bank,  which  will 
make  or  guarantee  sound  loans  for  the  foreign 
currency  requirements  of  important  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  projects  in  member  coun- 
tries. One  of  its  most  important  functions  will  be 
to  facilitate  and  make  secure  wide  private  partici- 
pation in  such  loans.  The  articles  of  agreement 
constituting  the  charter  of  the  Bank  have  been 
worked  out  with  great  care  by  an  international 
conference  of  experts  and  give  adequate  protec- 
tion to  all  interests.     I  recommend  to  the  Congress 


that  we  accept  the  plan,  subscribe  the  capital  al- 
lotted to  us,  and  participate  whole-heartedly  in  the 
Bank's  work. 

This  measure,  with  others  I  shall  later  suggest, 
should  go  far  to  take  care  of  our  part  of  the  lend- 
ing requirements  of  the  post-war  years.  They 
should  help  the  countries  concerned  to  get  produc- 
tion started,  to  get  over  the  first  crisis  of  dis- 
organization and  fear,  to  begin  the  work  of  re- 
construction and  development;  and  they  should 
help  our  farmers  and  our  industries  to  get  over 
the  crisis  of  reconversion  by  making  a  large  volume 
of  export  business  possible  in  the  post-war  years. 
As  confidence  returns  private  investors  will  par- 
ticipate more  and  more  in  foreign  lending  and 
investment  without  any  Government  assistance. 
But  to  get  over  the  first  crisis,  in  the  situation  that 
confronts  us,  loans  and  guaranties  by  agencies  of 
Govei'nment  will  be  essential. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  a  prosperous  world 
economy  must  be  built  on  more  than  foreign  in- 
vestment. Exchange  rates  must  be  stabilized,  and 
the  channels  of  trade  opened  up  throughout  the 
world.  A  large  foreign  trade  after  victory  will 
generate  production  and  therefore  wealth.  It  will 
also  make  possible  the  servicing  of  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

Almost  no  one  in  the  modern  world  produces 
what  he  eats  and  wears  and  lives  in.  It  is  only 
by  the  division  of  labor  among  people  and  among 
geographic  areas  with  all  their  varied  resources, 
and  by  the  increased  all-around  production  which 
specialization  makes  possible,  that  any  modern 
country  can  sustain  its  present  population.  It  is 
through  exchange  and  trade  that  efficient  produc- 
tion in  large  units  becomes  possible.  To  expand 
the  trading  circle,  to  make  it  richer,  more  competi- 
tive, more  varied,  is  a  fundamental  contribution 
to  everybody's  wealth  and  welfare. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  the  principle  of  economic  coopera- 
tion as  the  foundation  for  expanded  world  trade. 
We  propose  to  do  this  not  by  setting  up  a  super- 
government  but  by  international  negotiation  and 
agreement,  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
monetary  institutions  of  the  world  and  of  the  laws 
that  govern  trade.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  in 
those  directions  in  the  last  ten  years  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  and  through  the 
stabilization  fund  operated  by  our  Treasury.  But 
our  present  enemies  were  powerful  in  those  years 
too,  and  they  devoted  all  their  efforts  not  to  inter- 
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national  collaboiutiun  but  to  autarchy  and  eco- 
nomic warfare.  When  victory  is  won  we  must  be 
ready  to  go  forward  rapidly  on  a  wide  front.  We 
all  know  very  well  that  this  will  be  a  long  and 
complicated  business. 

A  good  start  has  been  made.  The  United  Na- 
tions Monetary  Conference  at  Bretton  Woods  has 
taken  a  long  step  forward  on  a  matter  of  great 
practical  importance  to  us  all.  The  Conference 
submitted  a  plan  to  create  an  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  which  will  put  an  end  to  monetary 
chaos.  The  Fund  is  a  financial  institution  to 
preserve  stability  and  order  in  the  exchange  rates 
between  different  moneys.  It  does  not  create  a 
single  money  for  the  world;  neither  we  nor  any- 
one else  is  ready  to  do  that.  There  will  still  be  a 
different  money  in  each  country,  but  with  the 
Fund  in  operation  the  value  of  each  currency  in 
international  trade  will  remain  comparatively 
stable.  Changes  in  the  value  of  foreign  curren- 
cies will  be  made  only  after  careful  consideration 
by  the  Fund  of  the  factors  involved.  Further- 
more, and  equally  important,  the  Fund  agreement 
establishes  a  code  of  agreed  principles  for  the 
conduct  of  exchange  and  currency  affairs.  In  a 
nutshell  the  Fund  agreement  spells  the  difference 
between  a  world  caught  again  in  the  maelstrom  of 
l^anic  and  economic  warfare  culminating  in  war — 
as  in  the  1930's — or  a  world  in  which  the  members 
strive  for  a  better  life  through  mutual  trust,  co- 
operation, and  assistance.    The  choice  is  ours. 

I  therefore  recommend  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  legislation  necessary  for  our  membership  in 
the  Fund. 

The  International  Fund  and  Bank  together  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  sound  and  useful  proposals 
for  international  collaboi'ation  now  before  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  with 
you  the  impression  that  these  proposals  for  the 
Fund  and  Bank  are  perfect  in  every  detail.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  experience  of  future  years 
will  show  us  how  they  can  be  improved.  I  do  wish 
to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  these  articles  of 
agreement  are  the  product  of  the  best  minds  that 
44  nations  could  muster.  These  men,  who  repre- 
sented nations  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  nations 
in  all  stages  of  economic  development,  nations  with 
different  political  and  economic  philosophies,  have 
reached  an  accord  which  is  presented  to  you  for 
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your  consideration  and  approval.  It  would  be  a 
tragedy  if  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  details 
should  lead  us  to  sacrifice  the  basic  agreement 
achieved  on  the  major  problems. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  leave  with  you  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Fund  and  the  Bank  are  all  that  we 
will  need  to  solve  the  economic  problems  which 
will  face  the  United  Nations  when  the  war  is  over. 
There  are  other  problems  which  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  solve.  It  is  my  expectation  that  other 
proposals  will  shortly  be  ready  to  submit  to  you 
for  your  consideration.  These  will  include  the 
establishment  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations,  broadening  and 
strengthening  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934,  international  agreement  for  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  the  control  of  cartels  and  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  world  surpluses  of  certain 
commodities,  a  revision  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  an  international  oil  agreement,  as  well 
as  proposals  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation,  shipping, 
and  radio  and  wire  communications.  It  will  also 
be  necessary,  of  course,  to  repeal  the  Johnson  act. 

In  this  message  I  have  recommended  for  your 
consideration  the  immediate  adoption  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  and  suggested  other 
measures  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
near  future.  They  are  all  parts  of  a  consistent 
whole.  That  whole  is  our  hope  for  a  secure  and 
fruitful  world,  a  world  in  which  plain  people  in 
all  countries  can  work  at  tasks  which  they  do  well, 
exchange  in  peace  the  products  of  their  labor,  and 
work  out  their  several  destinies  in  security  and 
peace ;  a  world  in  which  governments,  as  their  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  common  welfare,  are  highly 
and  effectively  resolved  to  work  together  in  prac- 
tical affairs  and  to  guide  all  their  actions  by  the 
knowledge  that  any  policy  or  act  that  has  effects 
abroad  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  those 
effects. 

The  point  in  history  at  which  we  stand  is  full  of 
promise  and  of  danger.  The  M'orld  will  either 
move  toward  unity  and  widely  shared  prosperity 
or  it  will  move  apart  into  necessarily  competing 
economic  blocs.  We  have  a  chance,  we  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  to  use  our  influence  in  favor  of 
a  more  united  and  cooperating  world.  Whether 
we  do  so  will  determine,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
the  kind  of  lives  our  grandchildren  can  live. 

The  White  House 
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Pioneering  the  Peace 


Address  by  ACTING 

[Released  to  tlie  press  February  17) 

The  American  people  have,  among  other  char- 
acteristics, two  great  qualities  which  fortunately 
tend  to  counterbalance  and  to  reinforce  each  other. 
We  are  by  nature  optimists,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  realists.  Without  both  these  qualities 
surely  our  pioneers,  since  the  earliest  days  of  their 
settlements  on  the  then  inhospitable  shores  of  New 
England,  and  later  through  the  back-breaking  and 
heart-bi'eaking  experiences  of  the  winning  of  the 
West,  could  never  have  achieved  the  miracles  of 
success  that  blessed  their  prodigious  efforts.  The 
faint-hearted  never  made  good  pioneers. 

Today  we  are  pioneers  in  a  still  greater  venture, 
the  establishment  of  world  security  and  peace. 
But  now  we  are  not  alone,  for  our  fellow  pioneers 
cover  the  globe.  With  the  grim  record  of  history 
as  a  background,  immersed  today  in  the  appalling 
realities  of  modern  war,  and  with  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  dreadful  form  in  which,  with 
the  constant  acceleration  of  developments  in  mili- 
tary, electrical,  and  chemical  science,  a  tliird  world 
war  would  be  waged,  people  everywhere  are  cry- 
ing out  for  the  everlasting  abolishment  of  war. 

In  this  momentous  effort  we,  as  a  people,  need 
as  never  before  to  put  to  practical  use  those  two 
great  qualities  of  ours,  optimism  and  realism. 
Without  optimism — or  let  us  call  it  faith — sup- 
ported by  unwavering  determination,  we  shall 
founder  at  the  beginning  of  the  difficult  voyage. 
Without  a  sense  of  realities,  we  shall  lose  our- 
selves in  a  maze  of  wishful  thinking  and  imprac- 
tical perfectionism.  We  must  shape  our  world 
peace  structure,  as  best  we  maj',  with  the  tools  at 
hand,  inflexibly  determined  that  whatever  its  orig- 
inal imperfections,  it  must  he  made  to  work.  That 
was  the  vision  and  the  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  disheartening  obstacles  and  set-backs  they  en- 
countered, brought  ultimate  success  to  our  Amer- 
ican pioneers.  Given  that  vision  and  that  deter- 
mination, the  people,  everywhere,  hungering  for 
permanent  security  and  peace,  can  and  will  suc- 
ceed in  encompassing  their  great  objective. 

One  point,  and  only  one  point,  can  I  bring  out 
in  the  brief  time  at  my  disposal  this  afternoon,  yet 
our  people,  and  the  people  everywhere,  ac- 
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cept  tliat  point  as  axiomatic,  we  shall  be  engulfed 
by  23rofit]ess  defeatism  at  the  very  start  of  our 
voyage.  My  point  is  that  we  must  seek  what  is 
desirable  within  the  realm  of  the  attainable. 
The  peace  plan  which  will  emerge  from  the  com- 
ing United  Nations  conference  will  be  the  work  of 
human  beings  and  it  cannot  possibly  satisfy  every- 
body. It  must  be  fashioned,  through  mutual  ad- 
justment, by  many  minds  and  by  many  nations. 
It  will  not  be,  to  everyone,  a  perfect  instrument. 
Yet  if  we  condemn  and  discard  that  plan  simply 
because  we  do  not  regard  it  as  perfect,  the  alterna- 
tive will  assuredly  be  another  eventual  world  war. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  problem  that  faces  us, 
I  have  frequently  drawn  the  parallel — and  I  know 
that  it  would  be  helpful  if  our  people  would  re- 
fresh their  memories  on  our  own  history — of  the  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties  and  controversies  at-' 
tendant  upon  the  framing  and  adoption  of  our  own 
Constitution.  John  Quincy  Adams  said  that  the 
Constitution  was  extorted  "from  the  grinding  ne- 
cessity of  a  reluctant  nation".  Many  of  the  lead- 
ers of  that  time  violently  opposed  its  adoption. 
Some  of  those  who  had  been  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  ■  refused  to  sign  the  pro- 
posal adopted,  and  several  prominent  men  even 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  be  members  of  the  Con- 
vention at  all.  No  less  outstanding  a  person  than 
Patrick  Henry,  one  of  the  most  famous  friends  of 
liberty  of  all  times,  was  among  those  who  refused 
to  be  a  delegate  because,  as  he  put  it,  he  "smelled  a 
rat." 

Let  us  remember  too  that  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention were  secret,  and  when  on  September  17J 
1787  the  proposed  plan  was  published,  a  storm  of 
violent  debate  swept  over  the  country.  The  op- 
position was  strong,  and  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Is- 
land the  people  of  the  State  actually  voted  by  a 
large  majority  against  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution when  it  was  submitted  to  them.  There  was 
perhaps  some  truth  in  the  characterization  of  the 
Convention  as  a  "bundle  of  compromises",  but 
eventually  Washington's  opinion  that  it  was  about 
as  good  as  could  be  expected  and  that  the  people 

'  Broadcast  from  Washington  on  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Rjilly  on  Feb.  17,  1945. 
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ought  to  adopt  it  prevailed,  and  they  did  adopt  it, 
leaving  to  the  future  the  making  of  corrections  by 
amendment.  Thus  the  Constitution  became  the 
foundation  of  our  Government. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  great  charter  of  ours 
has  gradually  grown  and  matured.  It  has  stood  us 
well  for  1.56  years,  and  it  is  still  today  capable  of 
continual  development  to  meet  the  developing 
needs  of  the  times. 

Today  in  the  international  field  we  face  a  prob- 
lem not  unlike  the  problem  which  confronted  our 
forefathers  in  1789.  We  are  not  engaged  in  draft- 
ing a  constitution.  The  thought  of  a  superstate  is 
totally  repugnant  to  our  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment. We  are  faced  nevertheless,  as  our  forefa- 
thers were  faced,  with  the  necessity  of  creating  an 
effective  organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  It  will  be  a  difficult  labor.  It  will  have  its 
disappointments  as  well  as  its  achievements.  Let 
us  be  prepared,  as  earlier  Americans  were  pre- 
pared, to  give  the  difficult  labor  of  creation  every 
possible  chance  to  succeed. 

We  have  today  one  immensely  important  factor 
of  hope  and  encouragement.  The  Charter  of  a 
new  world  order  is  being  worked  out  in  a  frame- 
work of  public  discussion  on  a  scale  never  known 
before.  At  every  stage  the  ideas  formulated  by 
experts  have  been  tested  in  the  fire  of  study  and 
debate  by  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Proposals  which  emerged  from  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  conference  were  made  public  imme- 
diately upon  the  conclusion  of  that  meeting. 
They  have  been  and  are  being  studied  and  de- 
bated in  this  country  and  in  all  countries.  We  are 
going  into  the  San  Francisco  conference  of  the 
United  Nations  armed  with  the  results  of  that 
great  debate.  That  is  democracy  at  its  best. 
,  One  thing  we  must  realize  is  that  perfection 
will  not  come  overnight.  The  first  step  is  a  com- 
mon basic  understanding.  From  that  basic  un- 
derstanding durable  peace  can  be  born,  born  in 
labor  and  pain,  but  born  and  ready  to  mature. 

We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  San 
Francisco  conference  will  mark  one  of  the  really 
great  steps  in  mankind's  efforts  to  create  for  itself 
a  world  of  law  and  order.  We  are  entitled  to  look 
forward  to  the  work  of  this  conference  with  solid 
confidence,  but  we  will  only  grasp  the  true  meas- 
ure of  its  importance  if  we  realize  that  this  con- 
ference and  the  other  conferences  through  which 
we  shall  build  the  peace  are  merely  the  tangible 


and  outward  expression  of  common  understand- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  same  basic  principles. 

The  music  to  which  we  have  been  listening  this 
afternoon  perhaps  offers  one  of  the  very  best  ex- 
amples of  what  men  can  do  when  they  agree  on 
basic  principles.  The  world  of  our  music  has 
agreed  to  accept  one  simple  principle  on  which 
music  is  founded.  That  simple  principle,  that 
basic  platform,  is  the  scale.  Thei'e  are  13  notes 
in  the  scale,  the  same  13  notes  for  all  people.  Mu- 
sicians everywhere,  all  people  who  understand  and 
love  music,  can  meet  on  this  principle.  Yet  no 
nation  or  people  is  unduly  constrained  by  it. 

Under  this  universal  understanding  full  leeway 
is  given  to  the  individual,  to  each  instrument, 
to  each  tradition  of  folk  song  or  national  music. 
Full  individualism  is  permitted.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  isolationism  is  unknown.  There  are  no  bar- 
riers to  music.  The  good  music  of  each  nation  is 
the  property  of  the  music  lovers  of  all  nations. 
It  fills  the  air  everywhere  and  is  understood,  ap- 
preciated, and  loved  everywhere.  This  univer- 
sality of  music  has  enriched  the  world  and  made 
it  happier.  The  application  of  that  prmciple  to 
international  affaii's  will  enrich  the  world  further, 
and  further  increase  its  happiness,  leading 
ultimately  to  the  development  of  one  mighty 
orchestra  in  which  cooperation  and  harmony  shall 
prevail. 

We  and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  have  it  in 
our  power  to  create  concordance  in  permanent 
world  peace.  We  and  the  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions also  have  it  in  our  power  to  prolong  the 
pattern  of  recurrent  wars.  "^Hiich  shall  we 
choose  ? 

Air  Services  Transit  Agreement 

Newfoundland 

The  Government  of  Newfoundland  has  re- 
quested that  the  signature  of  the  International  Air 
Services  Transit  Agreement  in  respect  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  regarded  as  covering 
Newfoundland,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  was 
informed  by  the  British  Ambassador  in  a  note 
dated  February  7.  Viscount  Swinton,  chairman 
of  the  British  Delegation  at  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago,  signed  the 
transit  agreement  on  December  7,  19i4  with  the 
following  reservation:  "I  declare  that,  failing 
later  notification  of  inclusion,  my  signature  to  this 
Agreement  does  not  cover  Newfoundland". 
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Food  for  the  Family  of  Nations 

The  Purpose  and  Structure  of  the  Proposed  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 


By  HOWARD  R.  TOLLEY  and  LEROY  D.  STINEBOWER ' 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture,  which  met  at  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia, in  May  1943,  has  been  called  the  first  of 
the  peace  conferences  for  World  War  II.  It  prob- 
ably fully  deserves  that  title. 

It  was  called,  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Roosevelt,  while  the  war  was  still  far  from  over, 
to  consider  ways  of  removing  one  of  the  basic 
causes  of  war — perennial  want  of  food.  It  had  no 
authority  to  consider  tei^is  of  peace — and  thus 
in  an  exact  sense  it  was  no  peace  conference  at 
all — but  it  did  have  full  authority  to  explore  one 
of  the  underlying  conditions,  freedom  from  hun- 
ger, which  predispose  nations  to  peace.  Its  pur- 
pose thus  was  not  to  seek  to  end  war  but  to  ex- 
plore what  could  be  done  by  united  action  in  the 
field  of  food  and  agriculture  to  help  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  economic  improvement  and  stability, 
without  which  the  prospects  for  peace  cannot 
remain  secui'e. 

The  working  committees  at  the  Conference  were 
composed  of  experts  in  agriculture  and  nutrition. 
Almost  unanimously  they  had  two  outstanding 
convictions,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  recommenda- 
tions and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference: 
(1)  with  recent  progress  in  the  science  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  of  nutrition,  there  is  no 
longer  any  real  excuse  for  mankind's  indifferent 
success  in  the  age-long  struggle  for  adequate  food; 
and  (2)  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  earth  to  better  the  conditions  of 
rural  populations  everywhere  by  cooperative  ac- 
tion to  secure  increased  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  agricultural  products. 

Shortly  after  the  Hot  Springs  conference  the 
Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture  was 
established  in  Washington  to  formulate  "A  spe- 
cific plan  for  a  permanent  organization  in  the 
field  of  food  and  agriculture",  including  forestry 
and  fisheries.  Delegates  to  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion were  designated  by  the  goveriiments  of  all 
the  United  and  Associated  Nations,  and  the  Com- 
mission was  convened  in  Washington  on  July  15, 
1943."     A   little   over   a   year  later — in   August 


1944 — the  Interim  Commission  made  its  first  offi- 
cial report  to  the  governments  it  represented.' 

It  had  completed  its  major  task— the  formula- 
tion of  a  "specific  plan  for  a  permanent  organi- 
zation". It  was  ready  to  dissolve  as  soon  as  the 
constitution  which  it  had  prepared  for  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions (FAO)  had  been  accepted  by  20  of  the 
nations,  as  required  by  the  constitution,  and  the 
first  FAO  conference  had  been  convened.  Mean- 
while, the  Commission  would  continue  its  "pre- 
liminary statistical  investigations  and  research 
into  the  problems  with  which  the  permanent  or- 
ganization will  deal",  as  required  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  which  had  called  it  into  being. 

The  Interim  Commission  recommended  that 
FAO  be  established  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 
"Governments  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  make 
every  contribution  in  their  power,  by  releasing 
suitable  personnel  and  otherwise,  towards  making 
it" — even  in  its  beginning  stages — "an  effective  and 
authoritative  nucleus  for  dealing  with  both  im- 
mediate and  long-term  problems  of  adjustment  in 
food  and  agriculture".  The  Commission  had  care- 
fully weighed  the  considerations  which  favored  de- 
ferring establishment  of  FAO  until  after  the 
war — such  as  the  difficulties  of  recruiting  qualified 
personnel  and  the  preoccupation  of  many  of  the 
governments  and  other  bodies  with  other  matters — 
but  believed  that  the  considerations  which  favored 
inunediate  action  were  more  important.  Im- 
mediately after  the  war  many  serious  problems  in 
nutrition,  food,  and  agriculture  would  be  calling 
urgently  for  solution,  and  the  fluid  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  conditions  then  obtaining  "would 

'  Mr.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative on  the  United  Nations  Interim  Commission 
on  Pood  and  Agriculture ;  Mr.  Stinebower,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Commercial  Policy,  Department  of  State, 
is  the  alternate  U.S.  representative  on  the  Interim  Com- 
mission. 

'  Bdixetin  of  .Tuly  17,  1&43,  p.  33. 

'  BULLKTIN  of  Aug.  27.  1944,  p.  207. 
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be  particularly  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  sound 
and  thoronjih-froing  measures  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems". Unless  FAO  were  actually  in  existence  at 
that  time  to  give  the  international  advice  and  in- 
fluence which  it  is  designed  to  provide,  effective 
dealing  with  these  problems  might  be  delayed  for 
many  years. 

"The  sooner  it  is  established",  the  Commission 
concluded,  "the  sooner  will  it  be  able  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  post-war  problems  of  reconstruction  the 
disinterested,  international,  and  instructed  advice 
and  influence  the  provision  of  which  is  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  Organization."  To  insure  the 
broadest  possible  continuing  influence  for  the  Or- 
ganization, provision  was  made  in  its  constitution 
to  enable  it  to  take  its  proper  place  in  any  general 
organization  for  world  security  which  might  be 
established  at  a  later  date. 

As  of  early  February  1945,  17  governments  had 
indicated  their  intention  to  accept  the  constitution. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  of  February  12, 
1945,  President  Eoosevelt  indicated  his  expecta- 
tion that  the  proposed  constitution  would  shortly 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  would  appear 
probable  that  the  first  conference  of  FAO  could  be 
convened  within  a  few  months  after  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  that  the  Organization 
could  then  begin  its  work  of  building  a  secure 
and  lasting  peace  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the 
"things  that  make  for  peace." 

The  Purpose  of  the  Organization 

Although  twice  as  many  people  are  engaged  in 
agi-iculture  as  in  all  other  occupations  combined, 
two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  have  never 
had  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food.  The  pur- 
pose of  FAO  is  to  work  toward  correcting  that 
situation,  for  which  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse. 

There  was  a  time,  before  the  modern  industrial 
era,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  relieve  the  pres- 
.sure  of  a  constantly  increasing  world  population 
on  the  world's  supply  of  food.  The  gloomy  predic- 
tions of  Malthus  seemed  inescapable.  Malthus 
would  have  been  incredulous  had  he  been  told  that 
in  the  United  States  in  the  third  and  fourth  dec- 
ades of  the  twentieth  century  the  major  conc<?rn 
of  farm  leaders  would  center  on  the  so-called  prob- 
lem of  surplus  agricultural  production.  Know- 
ing as  he  did  the  unrelieved  poverty  and  perennial 
hunger  of  millions  of  people  in  his  day,  and 
knowing  also  that  the  malnutrition  and  disease  as- 
sociated with  such  hunger  and  poverty  were  the 


primary  checks  against  vast  increases  in  popula- 
tion, ilalthus  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  any  great  nation  could  actually  be 
concerned  about  producing  too  much  food  and 
would  actually  take  steps  to  restrict  its  production. 

Malthus,  however,  could  not  foresee  the  tremen- 
dous increases  in  agricultural  production  which 
modern  science  was  to  make  possible.  In  fact, 
most  of  us  even  today  do  not  fully  realize  what 
potentialities  still  lie  ahead.  In  Malthus'  time — 
and  even  now  in  many  areas  of  the  world— from  7 
to  9  out  of  every  10  persons  capable  of  work  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  A  century  or  more  ago 
it  required  that  many  people  merely  to  maintain 
the  extremely  low  level  of  subsistence  which  to 
Malthus  seemed  to  be  the  inescapable  fate  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  world's  people  throughout  time. 

Today  in  the  United  States  less  than  one  person 
out  of  five  is  working  in  agriculture.  Because  of 
the  manpower  requirements  of  war,  many  of  those 
now  working  in  agriculture  are  too  old  or  too 
young  to  be  viewed  as  fully  able-bodied.  Yet  on 
the  average  our  civilian  population,  after  more 
than  two  years  of  war,  actually  ate  last  year  more 
food  and  nutritionally  better  food  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  Civilian  per-capita 
consumption  of  food  was  9  percent  greater  than 
in  the  years  just  before  the  war  (1935-39),  even 
though  we  were  devoting  almost  a  quarter  of  our 
total  food  production  to  military  and  lend-lease 
uses.  Such  an  achievement — and  it  is  truly  amaz- 
ing— was  possible  only  because  of  the  remarkable 
increases  in  agricultural  production  per  acre  and 
per  hour  of  labor  which  technological  improve- 
ments have  brought  about. 

This  is  not  to  argue,  of  course,  that  Malthus' 
fears  were  unwarranted.  They  are  warranted 
even  today.  The  world's  population  still  presses 
against  the  world's  food  supply  and  will  probably 
continue  to  press  against  it  for  decades  to  come. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  techniques  of  agri- 
cultural production,  transportation,  and  food  pres- 
ervation now  employed  by  the  more  developed 
countries  of  the  world  are  capable  of  relieving  this 
pressure  not  only  for  their  own  peoples  but  also — 
if  extended  to  other  areas  through  education  and 
trade — for  other  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
In  actuality,  the  pressure  has  been  fully  relieved 
nowhere.  Even  in  the  United  States,  better  nour- 
ished on  the  whole  last  year  than  in  any  year  in 
the  past,  millions  of  people  subsisted  on  diets  which 
were  inadequate  for  proper  health  and  well-being. 
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For  many  areas  of  the  world  the  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  the  available  supply  of  food  has  not  been 
eased  at  all  since  Malthus'  time.  This  vast  differ- 
ence between  what  we  have  achieved  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  and  what  we  now 
know  we  can  achieve  if  we  want  to  is  the  impel- 
ling— and  appalling — circumstance  which  has 
called  FAO  into  being. 

In  the  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  proposed 
constitution,  the  nations  "accepting  this  Consti- 
tution" and  thereby  establishing  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
are  "determined  to  promote  the  common  welfare 
by  furthering  separate  and  collective  action  on 
their  part  for  the  purposes  of 
"(1)  raising  levels   of   nutrition   and   standards 

^  of  living  of  the  peoples  under  their  respec- 

]  tive  jurisdictions, 

I        "(2)  securing  improvements  in  the  efficiency  of 

the  production  and  distribution  of  all  food 

and  agricultural  pi-oducts. 

"(3)  bettering  the  condition  of  rural  populations, 

"(■4)  and  thus  contributing  toward  an  expanding 

woi'ld  economy." 

I  Specific  Functions  of  FAO 

These  broad  objectives  set  forth  in  the  preamble 
to  the  constitution  are  immediately  followed  by  a 
list  of  specific  functions  of  the  Organization. 
This  list  (art.  I)  together  with  article  XI  and  the 
"purposes"  quoted  above  from  the  preamble  con- 
stitute the  essential  working  program  of  FAO. 
The  other  24  articles  deal  principally  with  the 
structure  of  the  Organization,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  paper,  and  sundry  operating 
procedures  and  relations  which  are  a  neces- 
sary legal  concomitant  of  all  constitutions  but 
are  important  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of 
administration. 

I  Two  very  brief  articles,  however,  are  of  special 

interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  of  these  (art.  XVI)  specifies  that  the  term 
agi'iculture  as  used  in  the  constitution  includes 
fisheries,  marine  products,  forestry,  and  forestry 
products;  and  the  second  (art.  XXIV)  states  that 
the  "temporary  seat  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
at  Washington  unless  the  Conference  should  other- 
wise determine." 

The  Conference  referred  to  here,  and  in  later 
pages,  is  the  policy-making  body  of  FAO.  It  is 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
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member  nations.     Except  for  such  powers  as  it 

may  delegate  to  an  executive  committee,  it  is  the 

sole  governing  body  of  the  Organization. 

Articles  I  and  XI  are  given  in  full  below: 

Article  I  (Functions  of  the  Oi'ganization) 

1.  The  Organization  shall  collect,  analyze,  in- 
terpret, and  disseminate  information  relating  to 
nutrition,  food  and  agriculture. 

2.  The  Organization  shall  promote  and,  where 
appropriate,  shall  recommend  national  and  inter- 
national action  with  respect  to 

(a)  scientific,  technological,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic research  relating  to  nutrition,  food  and 
agriculture ; 

(b)  the  improvement  of  education  and  admin- 
istration relating  to  nutrition,  food  and  agricul- 
ture, and  the  spread  of  public  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tional and  agricultural  science  and  practice ; 

(c)  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  agricultural 
production ; 

(d)  the  improvement  of  the  processing,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution  of  food  and  agricultural 
products; 

(e)  the  adoption  of  policies  for  the  provision 
of  adequate  agricultural  credit,  national  and  inter- 
national; 

(f)  the  adoption  of  international  policies  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodity  arrangements. 

3.  It  shall  also  be  the  function  of  the  Organiza- 
tion 

(a)  to  furnish  such  technical  assistance  as  gov- 
ernments may  request; 

(b)  to  organize,  in  cooperation  with  the  gov- 
ernments concerned,  such  missions  as  may  be 
needed  to  assist  them  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
arising  from  their  acceptance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture ;  and 

(c)  generally  to  take  all  necessary  and  appro- 
priate action  to  implement  the  purposes  of  the 
Organization  as  set  forth  in  the  Preamble. 

Article  XI  (Reports  by  Members) 
1.  Each  Member  nation  shall  communicate  pe- 
riodically to  the  Organization  reports  on  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  the 
Organization  set  forth  in  the  Preamble  and  on 
the  action  taken  on  the  basis  of  recommendations 
made  and  conventions  submitted  by  the  Con- 
ference. 
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2.  These  reports  shall  be  made  at  such  times 
and  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  such  par- 
ticulars as  the  Conference  may  request. 

3.  The  Director-General  shall  submit  these  re- 
ports, together  with  analyses  thereof,  to  the  Con- 
ference and  shall  publish  such  reports  and  analyses 
as  may  be  approved  for  publication  by  the  Con- 
ference together  with  any  reports  relating  thereto 
adopted  by  the  Conference. 

4.  The  Director-General  may  request  any  Mem- 
ber nation  to  submit  information  relating  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Organization. 

5.  Each  Member  nation  shall,  on  request,  com- 
municate to  the  Organization,  on  publication,  all 
laws  and  regulations  and  official  reports  and  sta- 
tistics concerning  nutrition,  food  and  agriculture. 

Two  things  become  clear  from  a  study  of  this 
list  of  functions:  (1)  The  Organization  is  intended 
to  serve  primarily  as  an  expert  advisory  center 
which  member  nations  can  use  to  help  them  achieve 
better  levels  of  living  for  themselves;  (2)  it  has 
no  coercive  power,  except  that  which  it  can  bring 
to  bear  on  the  conscience  of  each  nation  by  requir- 
ing it  to  report  periodically  on  the  progress  it  has 
made  toward  achieving  w-hat  it  agreed  to  try  to 
achieve  when  it  joined  the  Organization. 

Both  these  points  are  extremely  important,  for 
between  them  they  insure  that  the  Organization 
shall  not,  on  the  one  hand,  assume  any  authority 
which  a  sovereign  nation  rightfully  reserves  to 
itself,  nor  shall  it,  on  the  other  hand,  forego  any 
influence  for  greater  national  welfare  which  it  can 
properly  bring  to  bear  on  a  nation  as  a  result  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  in  the  field  of 
food  and  agriculture.  FAO  is  quite  properly 
viewed  as  a  reseai'ch  and  statistical  clearinghouse 
in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture,  with  expert 
advisory  functions,  but  it  is  not  solely  that;  it  is, 
in  addition,  a  perpetual  international  reminder 
that  facts  and  statistics  and  advice  must  find  ulti- 
mate expression  in  human  betterment.  Or,  to  look 
at  FAO  in  another  way,  the  Organization  agrees 
to  gather  facts,  to  advise,  and  to  help  member 
nations  in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture;  the 
member  nations,  in  turn,  agree  to  keep  the  Organi- 
zation informed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  used  the  facts,  the  advice,  and  the  help  the 
Organization  has  provided. 

Because  of  the  emphasis  the  Hot  Springs  con- 
ference rightly  placed  on  better  nutrition,  there 
has  been  some  tendency  to  view  the  proposed  Or- 
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ganization  as  being  primarily  concerned  with  the 
consumer  of  agricultural  products.  An  analj'sis 
of  the  provisions  of  article  I  of  the  constitution 
does  not  substantiate  this  view.  The  misinterpre- 
tation probably  arises  from  a  confusion  of  the 
means  used  with  the  end  sought. 

The  farmer  himself  is  the  world's  greatest  con- 
sumer of  food — two  thirds  of  the  world's  people 
are  farmers — and  hence  he  himself  gains  directly 
from  any  efforts  to  raise  levels  of  nutrition.  ^More- 
over,  he  also  profits  indirectly  through  the  expan- 
sion in  markets  resulting  from  better  nutrition 
among  )ion-farm  consumei's.  Better  food  for  the 
entire  family  of  nations,  from  any  angle  one  looks 
at  it,  means  better  living  conditions  for  the  farm 
families  or  fisher-folk  who  must  produce  that  food. 

FAO,  with  its  dual  emphasis  on  food  and  agri- 
culture, promises  to  approach  the  basic  problem  of 
freedom  from  want  of  food  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  consumer  and  producer.  This  is  apparent 
throughout  article  I,  where  the  agricultural  em- 
phasis dominates  but  nutrition  is  stressed  equally 
with  agriculture  in  each  of  the  first  three  pro- 
visions. The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
varied  specific  problems  the  Organization  will 
have  to  face.  The  facilities  of  FAO  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  member  nations,  but  the  nature  of  the 
service  it  can  render  most  appropriately  will  vary 
with  the  most  pressing  needs  of  each  country.  For 
many  undeveloped  nations,  where  expanding  pop- 
ulations continue  to  press  unrelentingly  on  the  food 
supply,  its  primary  service  will  be  to  aid  them  in 
adopting  the  technical  improvements — including 
both  scientific  research  and  educational  and  ex- 
tension activities — which  have  been  of  such  out- 
standing help  in  developing  the  agriculture  of  the 
more  advanced  nations.  Such  aid  will  enable 
them  not  only  to  provide  more  adequate  food  for 
themselves  but  also  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
universal  benefits  arising  from  an  expanding 
world  economy,  in  which  a  more  efficient  agricul- 
ture must  be  matched  by  greater  industrial  pro- 
duction and  greater  buying  power  among  farm  and 
industrial  producers  alike. 

For  the  already  highly  developed  nations,  FAO's 
primary  service  will  be  in  the  statistical  and  tech- 
nical aid  it  can  give  in  adapting  agricultural  pro- 
duction as  equitably  and  as  efficiently  as  possible 
to  changing  world  needs.  By  seeing  the  world 
situation  as  a  whole,  FAO  will  be  in  a  position  to 
grapple  with  international  problems  in  food  and 
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agriculture  as  tliey  arise  and  to  suggest  solutions 
which  can  forestall  serious  national  and  interna- 
tional difficulties. 

Although  today  less  than  one  person  in  five  in 
the  United  States  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 
perennial  peacetime  farm  problem  in  this  country 
has  been  one  of  how  to  keep  a  constantly  expanding 
production  from  pressing  against  the  available 
market  outlets  without  disastrous  declines  in  farm 
income  and  prices.  FAO  offers  invaluable  aid  in 
solving  this  problem.  Its  world-wide  statistical 
and  economic  services  will  provide  a  greatly  im- 
proved basis  for  planning  production  and  market- 
ing programs.  The  conferences  it  is  empowered 
to  convene  will  provide  means  for  working  out 
early  and  equitable  answers  to  international  com- 
modity problems  that  tend  to  grow  more  vexatious 
the  longer  they  are  postponed. 

The  unhappy  experience  of  United  States  farm- 
ers in  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  farm  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  divorcing  our  markets  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  world  has  be- 
come too  small  for  that.  In  the  even  smaller 
world  which  will  be  our  home  after  the  war  be- 
cause of  recent  advances  in  transport  and  com- 
munication, the  family  of  nations  will  find  it  neces- 
sary more  than  ever  before  to  plan  its  living, 
including  its  food  supply,  together. 

This  is  not  to  propose,  in  any  sense  at  all,  that 
the  FAO  shouhi  seek  to  provide  through  interna- 
tional charity  the  basic  food  needs  of  ill-nourished 
peoples;  it  is  simply  to  point  out  that  in  a  world 
so  small  as  ours  has  become  any  help  that  can  be 
given  to  enable  these  peoples  to  produce  better 
food  for  themselves  means  better  food  and  better 
living  for  us.  A  full-employment  economy  for 
the  United  States,  through  which  every  American 
child  can  have  the  food  he  needs  for  vigorous 
growth  and  through  which  every  American  farmer 
can  be  assured  of  the  living  conditions  he  deserves, 
is  not  attainable  unless  we  can  trade  with  other 
than  hungry  and  impoverished  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  broad  purpose  of  FAO, 
as  revealed  by  the  specific  functions  set  forth  in 
article  I  of  its  constitution,  is  to  provide  the  frame- 
work by  which  a  start  can  be  made  toward  seeing 
clearly  the  world's  needs  in  food  and  agriculture 
and  toward  making  available  to  any  nation  which 
desires  it  the  technical  help  or  advice  it  may  re- 
quire to  adapt  its  agricultural  economy  to  those 
needs. 


FAO's  Relation  to  Other  International 
Organizations 

At  the  time  the  first  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Interim  Connnission,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  con- 
ference on  international  security  had  not  been 
held,  but  provision  was  made  in  the  proposed  con- 
stitution to  permit  FAO  to  fit  into  any  general 
world  organization  which  may  be  established. 

As  envisaged,  FAO  will  be  coordinate  in  func- 
tion with  the  International  Labor  Office,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (both 
proposed  at  Bretton  Woods),  and  such  other  inter- 
national bodies  in  allied  social  and  economic  fields 
as  may  eventually  be  established.  All  these  agen- 
cies would  be  under  the  high  coordination  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  General  Assembly.  Under  such 
arrangements  FAO  would  be  autonomous  in  its 
fields  of  endeavor  but  would  yet  fimction  in  such 
a  way  as  to  collaborate  with  its  coordinate  organi- 
zations in  attaining  the  over-all  objectives  of  world 
security. 

Close  working  relations  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  have  already  been  established  by  the 
Interim  Commission.  Although  UNRRA  is  a 
temporary  organization  designed  only  to  meet  the 
immediate  relief  and  rehabilitation  needs  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  its  rehabilitation  work  must  be 
guided  so  far  as  possible  by  the  longer  term  objec- 
tives of  FAO  if  the  difficulties  of  post-war  transi- 
tion are  to  be  minimized.  This  cooperative  work- 
ing relation  will  necessarily  be  continued  by  the 
permanent  Organization. 

The  constitution  provides  for  similar  coopera- 
tion by  FAO  with  other  public  international  or- 
ganizations with  related  responsibilities.  Part  of 
the  work  proposed  for  FAO  has  been  pioneered  by 
existing  international  organizations,  such  as  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  in  the  fields  of  foresti-y  and  fisheries. 
FAO  will  work  out  arrangements  for  utilizing 
fully  the  experience  of  these  predecessor  agencies. 

Structure  of  the  Organization 

The  specific  functions  of  FAO  have  made  pos- 
sible a  relatively  simple  operating  structure. 
Lacking  authority  to  carry  out  its  recommenda- 
tions— which,  indeed,  can  be  carried  out  only  by 
the  nations  concerned — it  will  not  need  the  elabo- 
rate structure  or  the  huge  smns  of  money  required 
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by  even  a  national  "action"  agency.  Moreover,  the 
Organization  proposes  to  utilize  to  tlie  fullest 
extent  possible  the  facilities  and  resources  of  other 
organizations,  both  national  and  international, 
which  are  already  established  or  may  be  estab- 
lished. Thus  its  own  staff  of  technical  experts 
need  not  be  large. 

The  budget  for  the  first  year  has  been  fixed  at 
$2,500,000,  toward  which  the  United  States  would 
contribute  $625,000.  The  annual  budget  for  the 
next  five  years  has  been  estimated  at  about  double 
the  amount  set  for  the  first  year.  On  this  basis 
the  cost  of  membership  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  be  about  $1,230,000  a  year. 

Original  membership  in  the  Organization  is 
limited  to  the  44  nations  represented  at  the  Hot 
Springs  conference,  but  other  nations  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  later  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  the  member  nations.  Initial  mem- 
bership is  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years. 
At  the  end  of  an  initial  four-year  period  any  mem- 
ber nation  may  withdraw  upon  a  year's  notice. 

In  addition  to  making  the  periodic  reports  re- 
quired under  article  XI,  member  nations  in  ac- 
cepting the  constitution  assume  only  thi'ee  specific 
obligations  to  the  Organization:  (1)  to  contribute 
to  its  expenses,  (2)  to  accord  appropriate  diplo- 
matic privileges  to  the  Organization  and  its  staff, 
and  (3)  to  respect  the  international  character  of 
the  staff's  responsibilities.  The  last  provision  is 
designed  to  safeguard  the  Organization  against 
any  strictly  national  influence  or  pressure  which 
might  otherwise  be  exerted  against  nationals  of 
any  country  on  its  staff. 

The  Conference  will  meet  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  each  member  nation  will  liave  one  representa- 
tive and  one  vote.  The  Conference  will  appoint 
the  Director  General,  who  will  direct  the  work  of 
the  Organization  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Conference  and  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  latter  will  be  composed  of  from  9  to  15  mem- 
bers— appointed  by  the  Conference  from  among  its 
members  or  alternates  or  associates  and  their  ad- 
visers— with  each  nation  again  limited  to  one 
member. 

Broad  policy-making  control  of  the  Organiza- 
tion thus  rests  with  the  member  nations  on  a  demo- 
cratic and  representative,  one  nation,  one  vote 
basis.  The  carrying  out  of  the  Conference's  poli- 
cies rests  witli  the  Dii'ector  General,  appointed  by 
the  Conference  and  subject  to  its  supervision 
through  the  Executive  Committee.     In  addition. 
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the  Director  General  will  be  informed  and  advised 
by  technical  and  regional  standing  committees 
which  the  Conference  is  authorized  by  the  con- 
stitution to  establish  as  well  as  by  special  confer- 
ences of  representatives  of  interested  groups  or 
organizations  which  the  Conference  is  authorized 
to  convene.  These  standing  committees  and  spe- 
cial conferences  will  enable  tlie  organization  to 
keep  in  close  touch  at  all  times  with  expert  thought 
and  public  opinion.  They  will  also  help  to  enlist 
the  public  support  through  which  alone  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Organization  can  be  carried 
out  in  any  given  country. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Organization,  which  is 
primarily  advisory  in  character,  requires  that  it 
achieve  its  ends  almost  exclusively  through  the 
excellence  of  its  work  and  the  resulting  influence 
and  prestige  it  is  able  to  build  up  among  tlie  mem- 
ber nations.  As  a  consequence  its  success  or  fail- 
ure as  an  international  body  will  be  determined 
almost  entirely  by  the  competence  of  its  working 
staff.  The  Interim  Commission  was  well  aware 
of  this,  and  in  article  VIII  of  the  constitution  it 
bound  the  Director  General — who  will  appoint  the 
staff  "in  accordance  with  such  procedure  as  may 
be  determined  by  rules  made  by  the  Conference" 
and  to  whom  the  staff  is  responsible — to  select  his 
staff  on  as  wide  a  geographic  basis  as  possible  but 
"subject  to  the  paramount  importance  of  securing 
the  highest  standards  of  efficiency  and  of  technical 
competence." 

This  excellent  provision  is  .strengthened  by  an 
injunction  to  further  caution  which  is  contained 
in  the  explanatory  first  report.  There  the  Interim 
Commission  advises  that  in  making  initial  ap- 
pointments "due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
importance  of  retaining  freedom  of  action  to 
enable  the  Organization  to  include  in  its  staff,  at 
a  later  date,  personnel  from  areas  not  yet  liber- 
ated from  enemy  occupation"  and  urges  that  the 
Organization  "make  a  number  of  temporary  ap- 
pointments at  the  outset  while  taking  ample  time 
to  choose  the  permanent  staff  carefully  and  await- 
ing the  release  from  war  service  of  persons  of  the 
ability  and  training  needed  for  its  work." 

A  staff  of  this  caliber,  dedicated  to  the  work 
outlined  in  the  proposed  constitution,  sliould  as- 
sure producers  of  food  everywhere  of  the  firm 
voice  in  international  councils  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  Backed  by  the  authority  of  knowledge, 
FAO  should  be  able  to  point  the  way  to  unyielding 
progress  toward  freedom  from  want. 
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Adherence  by  Chile,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Peru 
To  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations 

EXCHANGES  OF  MESSAGES  WITH  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


Ambassador  of  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

February  12,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
thut  on  this  date  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Eepublic  of  Chile,  with  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  members  of  his  cabinet,  has  approved  the 
following  official  declaration: 

"Wlien  the  breach  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
relations  between  Chile  and  the  Axis  countries 
occurred  on  January  20,  1943,  the  Government  of 
Japan  stated  that  it  considered  the  said  breach  as 
a  state  of  belligerency  and  as  a  declaration  of 
war. 

"Since  that  time  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
maintained,  in  view  of  this  situation  of  fact,  a 
position  of  absolute  identity  of  aims  and  action 
with  the  United  Nations. 

"Important  reasons  of  an  international  char- 
acter lead  the  President  of  the  Eepublic,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  comply 
with  the  necessary  formalities  and  to  sign  the 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations  of  January  1, 
1942,  to  the  end  that  our  country  may  occupy  with 
respect  to  the  said  United  Nations  the  position 
belonging  to  it. 

"In  accordance  with  what  has  been  set  forth 
and  under  the  constitutional  rules,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  recognizes  the  belligerency  exist- 
ing in  fact  between  Chile  and  Japan.  The  cor- 
responding bill  is  being  drafted,  to  be  sent  to  the 
National  Congress." 

By  express  direction  of  my  Government,  I  have 
the  honor  to  communicate  to  Your  Excellency  the 
foregoing  official  declaration  and  to  add  that  I 
have  been  authorized  to  sign,  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile,  the  Declaration  by  the  United 
Nations. 

For  this  purpose,  I  take  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing Your  Excellency  to  be  good  enough  to  com- 
municate to  me  the  date  on  which  and  the 
circimistances  under  which  I  may  sign  the  docu- 


ment mentioned,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 
I  avail  [etc.] 

Marcial  Mora 
Ambassador  of  Chile 
His  Excellency 

The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washmgton,  D.C. 


February  14, 1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  February  12,  1945,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile 
recognizes  the  belligerence  existing  in  fact  between 
Chile  and  Japan;  that  Chile  desires  to  sign  the 
Daclaration  by  United  Nations ;  and  that  you  have 
been  authorized  to  sign  the  Declaration  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Chile  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  this  date. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
His  Excellency 

Seiior  Don  Marcial  JIora, 
Ariibassador  of  Chile. 

Ambassador  of  Ecuador 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

February  7,  1945. 
Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  my  Government  declared  on  February  2, 1945, 
that  between  Ecuador  and  Japan  there  has  existed 
and  does  exist  a  state  of  war  starting  on  Decem- 
ber 7, 1941,  on  which  date  Japanese  forces  attacked 
the  United  States,  an  act  considered  as  an  aggres- 
sion against  all  the  American  States  which  had 
previously  declared  their  solidarity  and  since  when 
Ecuador,  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  bases 
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in  her  territory,  the  expulsion  of  Axis  nationals, 
and  the  development  of  strategic  products,  has 
particii)ated  actively  in  the  war  effort. 

This  being  the  case,  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
has  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  and  I  have 
been  instructed  to  sign  this  Declaration  in  the 
name  of  Ecuador. 

Bringing  the  foregoing  to  Your  Excellency's 
knowledge,  and  requesting  you  to  be  good  enough 
to  transmit  it  to  the  other  signatory  governments, 
I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ecuador  will  continue  to  render  with  un- 
shakeable  firmness  their  support  to  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  Nations,  being  impelled  by  their 
faith  in  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  con- 
tained in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  reaffirmed  in 
the  Declaration  mentioned,  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  basis  of  the  system  of  uni- 
versal security  for  which  we  are  all  fighting. 

I  avail  [etc.]  Galo  Plaza 

His  Excellency 

Mr.  Edwaed  E.  Stettinius,  Jr., 

Secretm^y  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

February  13,  1915. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  February  7,  1945,  stating  that  your 
Government  declared  on  February  2,  1945  that 
between  Ecuador  and  Japan  there  has  existed  and 
does  exist  a  state  of  war  starting  on  December  7, 
1941;  that  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  de- 
cided to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  United  Na- 
tions; and  that  you  have  been  instructed  to  sign 
this  Declaration  in  the  name  of  Ecuador. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository or  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Ecuador  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  response  to  your  request,  this 
Government  will  notify  the  other  signatories  of 
Ecuadoi-'s  action. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you  to  sign 
the  Declaration  on  behalf  of  Ecuador,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
His  Excellency 

Senor  Galo  Plaza, 
Ambassador  of  Ecuador, 


Ambassador  of  Paraguay 

[Rcleaeed  to  the  press  February  13] 

February  12,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

Now  that  my  Government  has  declared  a  state 
of  war  with  the  Axis  powers,  in  a  desire  to  in- 
crease still  further  its  aid  and  to  express  more 
categorically  its  absolute  adherence  to  the  cause 
for  which  its  sister  republics  unjustly  attacked 
are  fighting  against  the  Axis  powers  in  defense 
of  the  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration 
of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  object  of 
strengthening  the  ties  which  identify  it  with  those 
nations,  I  have  received  instructions  to  sign  in 
the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  from  my  Govei-n- 
ment,  Paraguay  formally  adheres,  by  means  of  this 
communication,  to  the  Declaration  of  United 
Nations,  dated  January  1,  1942. 

I  take  [etc.]  Celso  R.  Velazquez 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  State 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.  C. 


February  13,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
note  of  February  12,  1945,  stating  that  your  Gov- 
ernment has  declared  a  state  of  war  with  the  Axis 
powers;  that  Paraguay  formally  adheres  to  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations;  and  that  you 
have  received  instructions  to  sign  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic  of  Paraguay. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Paraguay  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the 
United  Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  3'ou  to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  14, 
1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Actiiig  Secretary  of  State 
His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Celso  R.  Vel.\zquez, 
Ambassador  of  Paraguay, 


FEBRUARY  18, 1945 

Charge  d' Affaires  Ad  Interim  of  Peru 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

Februaet  11,  1945. 
Mb.  Sechetary  of  State  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  the  Government  of  Peru  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing declaration : 

"When  the  present  war  began  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  in  a  public  act,  independently  of 
any  agreement  or  any  preestablished  obligation, 
declared  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest in  the  name  of  race  privileges  and  govern- 
mental systems,  Peru  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
States  which  were  fighting  to  maintain,  together 
with  their  independence,  the  integrity  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  democracies,  thus  leaving  definitively 
established,  since  that  time,  the  international  posi- 
tion of  Peru. 

"Wlien  the  aggression  of  Japan  against  the 
United  States  occurred  with  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Government  condemned  the  attitude 
of  that  country  and  immediately  dictated  meas- 
ures to  restrict  the  activities  of  Japanese  subjects 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  redounding  to  the 
harm  of  the  country  and  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  to  whose  policy  Peru  had  already  adhered. 
When  there  occurred  the  attack  upon  and  the  sink- 
ing of  vessels  which  were  sailing  under  the  flag  of 
American  nations,  Peru,  in  each  case,  formulated 
her  protest  and  expressed  her  sentiment  of  conti- 
nental solidarity  condemning  those  aggressions  of 
Germany  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
countries. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  meeting  of 
Foreign  Ministers  the  Chief  of  State  made  public 
declaration  that  Peru,  continuing  faithfully  in  her 
unveering  attitude,  was  resolved  to  break  off  rela- 
tions with  the  Axis  Powers  and  that  this  would 
be  expressed  at  the  opportune  moment  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  said  meeting,  for 
which  reason,  when  subsequently  the  recommenda- 
tion for  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations 
was  approved  on  that  very  day  Peru  was  the  first 
American  country  which  notified  the  meeting  of 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  said  recommenda- 
tion. 

"Peru  passed  laws  of  an  economic  and  financial 
character  amplifying  and  defining  the  prior 
emergency  measures;  she  prohibited  trade  with 
Germany   and  Japan   and  their   nationals;   she 
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granted  accommodations  of  a  military  character 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations;  she  has 
collaborated  and  is  collaborating  with  her  natu- 
ral products  to  the  war  effort ;  the  Army  has 
watched  and  is  watching  places  on  the  coast  which 
the  Allied  merchant  marine  and  navies  need  to 
use ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  planes  of  the 
Air  Force  have  patrolled  and  are  patrolling  the 
seas  along  the  coast,  thus  cooperating  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  defense 
of  the  continent. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Germany  and  Japan  in  ad- 
dition to  the  acts  of  belligerency  which  they  have 
practiced  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  American 
nations  and  against  the  safety  of  their  communi- 
cations, accorded  Peruvian  citizens  and  diplomats 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

"The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  vote  of 
approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  recognizes 
that  as  a  consequence  of  all  the  facts  that  have 
been  set  forth  a  state  of  effective  belligerency  has 
been  produced  between  Peru  on  the  one  side  and 
Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other,  and  has  resolved 
upon  the  adherence  of  Peru  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations,  signed  at  Washington,  January  1, 
1942. 

"To  this  end  the  Diplomatic  Representative  of 
Peru  in  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  au- 
thorized to  sign  the  said  international  instrument. 

"Lima,  February  11,  1945." 

I  comply  with  the  request  of  my  Government  in 
communicating  to  Your  Excellency  that  I  have 
been  authorized  to  sign  in  behalf  of  Peru  the 
Declaration  by  United  Nations  and,  consequently, 
I  shall  be  grateful  if  Your  Excellency  will  be  good 
enough  to  notify  me  when  I  can  sign,  in  behalf  of 
Peru,  the  above-mentioned  document. 
I  avail  [etc.] 

Eduahdo  Garland 
Minister  Counselor 
His  Excellency 
Joseph  C.  Grew, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Fei.ruary  13,  1945. 
Sir: 

I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1945,  in  which  you  quote  a  declaration  of 
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the  Government  of  Peru  stating  that  it  recognizes 
a  state  of  effective  belligerency  between  Peru  on 
the  one  side  and  Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other; 
that  it  has  resolved  upon  the  adherence  of  Peru  to 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations ;  and  that  you 
have  been  authorized  to  sign  in  the  name  of  Peru. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Peru  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 


Nations.    Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  14,  1945. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
The  Honorable 

Seiior  Dr.  Edxtabdo  Garland, 
Minister  Counselor^ 

Charge  d'' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Peru. 


CEREMONY  ON  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION 


List  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Attendance 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 
ACSTRAUA 

The    Honorable    Sir    Frederic    Egglestou,    Minister   of 
Australia 
Bexgium 
His   Excellency  Baron   Robert   Silvercruys,   Appointed 
Belgian  Ambassador 
Bolivia 

His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Victor  Andrade,  Amlassador 
of  Bolivia 
Brazil 

His  Excellency  Carlos  Martins,  Ambassador  of  Brazil 
Canada 

His  Excellency  L.  B.  Pearson,  O.B.E.,  Ambassador  of 
Canada 
China 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Wei  Tao-mlng,  Chinese  Ambassador 
Colombia 

SeiJor  Don  Alberto  Vargas  Narlfio,  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  of  Colombia 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 

The  Honorable  Jaime  Hernandez,  Secretary  of  Finance 
in  charge  of  Commonwealth  Government  Affairs 
Costa  Riga 
His  Excellency  Seflor  Don  Francisco  de  P.  Gutierrez, 
Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

His  Excellency  SeSor  Don  Guillermo  Belt,  Ambassador 
of  Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 

His  Excellency  Vladimir  Hurban,  Ambassador  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 
Dominican  Repuclic 

His  Excellency  Seiior  D"d  Emilio  Garcta  Godoy,  Am- 
bassador of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Ethiopia 
The  Honorable  Blatta  Epbreni  Tewelde  Medhen,  Min- 
ister of  Ethiopia 
France 

His  Excellency  Henri  Bonnet,  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic 
Gkeece 
Mr.  Phllon  A.  Philon,  Counselor,  Embassy  of  Oreece 


Guatemala 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Don  Eugenio  Silva  Pefia,  Ambas- 
sador of  Otiatemala 
Haiti 

His  Excellency  Andr6  Liautaud,  Ambassador  of  Haiti 
Honduras 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Dr.  Don  Julian  R.  Caceres,  Am- 
bassador of  Honduras 
India 

The  Honorable  Sir  Girja  Shankar  Bajpai,  Agent  Oen- 
eral  for  India 
Iran 

The  Honorable  Mohammed  Shayesteh,  Minister  of  Iran 
Iraq 

The  Honorable  All  Jawdat.  Minister  of  Iraq 

LUXEMBOUUfi 

The  Hmorable  Hugues  Le  Gallais,  Minister  of  Luxemr 
bourg 
Mexico 

Seiior  Don  Vicente  Sflnchez  Gavito,  Charge  d'Affaires 
ad  interim  of  Mexico 
Netherlands 

Jonkheer  O.  Renchlln,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
New  Zealand 

The  Honorable  C.  A.  Berendsen,  C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Neu> 
Zealand 

NlOAE-VGUA 

His  Excellency  Senor  Dr.  Don  Guillermo  Sevilla  Sacasa, 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua 
Norway 
His    Excellency    Wilhelm    Munthe    de    Morgenstierne, 
Ambassador  of  Norway 
Panama 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Ricardo  A.  Morales,  Charge  d'Affaires 
ad  interim  of  Panama 
Poland 

His    Excellency    Jan     Ciechanow.ski,    Ambassador    of 
Poland 
Union  of  South  -Vfkica 
Mr.  J.  R.  Jordaan,  Secretary,  Legation  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
The  Honorable  Nikolai  V.  Novikov,  Minister  Counselor, 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 
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United  Kinoiiom  of  Great  Brttaiit  and  Northern  Ireland 
Mr.    Robert    Henry    Hatlow,    M.C.,    Counselor,   British 
Embassy 
United  States  of  Ameeica 

The   Honorable  Joseph   C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State 

yUGOSI.A\lA 

Dr.    Ivan    Frangeg,    Chargi   d'Affaires   ad   interim   nf 
Yugoslavia 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Representatives  of  the  United  Nations  are 
gathered  here  today  to  mark  the  formal  entrance 
into  our  ranks  of  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and 
Chile. 

When  this  great  coalition  was  formed  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1942,  representatives  of  26  governments 
signed  the  United  Nations  Declaration.  Since 
that  day  other  nations,  faithful  to  the  principles 
we  defend,  have  united  with  us.  These  4  Ameri- 
can republics  now  make  a  total  of  40  nations  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  that  have  become  parties  to 
the  Declaration. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  these  nations  formally 
into  our  fold.  Convinced  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  each  of  them  long  ago  took  its  firm  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  United  Nations  by  breaking  rela- 
tions with  the  Axis  powers,  by  suppressing  sub- 
versive activities  aimed  against  this  hemisphere, 
and  by  mobilizing  its  human  and  economic  re- 
sources in  support  of  the  war  effort. 

It  is  heartening  to  have  them  formally  and 
fully  joined  with  the  other  nations  which  in  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  have  pledged  their 
full  resources  in  the  common  war  effort.  Wliile 
we  of  the  United  Nations  are  making  great  strides 
toward  victory  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  we  all 
know  that  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  last  of 
the  Axis  forces  have  laid  down  their  arms.  It 
gives  us  new  courage  for  the  battles  ahead  to  have 
these  governments  and  peoples  join  in  our  compact. 

Since  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations  transcend 
the  winning  of  the  war  and  contemplate  the  build- 
ing for  future  peace  and  security,  we  welcome  these 
nations  as  full  partners  in  constructing  an  inter- 
national peace  and  security  organization.  We 
need  the  best  thought  of  all  governments  and 
peoples  who  believe  in  this  noble  enterprise. 

631690 — 15 4 


Remarks  by  the  Ambassador  of  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

The  Republic  of  Chile  today  adheres  to  and 
signs  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations,  fol- 
lowing the  calm  and  firm  path  which  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  second  World  War  has  been  blazed 
for  our  country  by  the  profound  democratic  feel- 
ing of  her  people  and  her  Government. 

In  this  decisive  fight  for  democracy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Chile,  His  Excellency  Juan  Antonio  Rios, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  has 
placed  in  the  balance  for  the  victory  of  the  United 
Nations  a  resolute  cooperation,  which  culminated 
in  the  severance  of  relations  with  the  Axis  powers 
on  January  20,  1943. 

Since  that  date,  Chile  has  been  in  a  state  of 
belligerency,  and  the  entire  nation  has  redoubled 
her  efforts  to  contribute  with  all  the  resources  at 
her  command  to  the  conquest  of  a  better  world. 

By  express  direction  of  President  Rios,  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  the  Republic  of  Chile  at  this 
moment  of  transcendental  importance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  my  country,  and  I  am  proud  and  deeply 
moved  to  sign  a  document  which  not  only  means 
an  engagement  to  fight  the  common  enemy  but  also 
constitutes  the  cornerstone  of  the  structure,  in  the 
very  near  future,  of  a  just  and  everlasting  peace. 

Remarks  by  the  Ambassador  of  Ecuador 

(Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Without  hesitation  and  immediately  following 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Ecuador 
came  to  the  support  of  the  United  States  and  gave 
it  its  full  cooperation. 

The  surprise  attack  by  the  Japanese  fleet  on 
the  morning  of  December  the  seventh,  1941  was 
considered  by  my  country  as  an  act  of  aggression 
against  all  the  American  republics  which  had  pre- 
viously declared  their  solidarity,  not  only  as  an 
idealistic  gesture  but  also  in  a  realistic  apprecia- 
tion that  a  threat  to  one  of  us  would  result  in 
danger  to  all. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  -war  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy;  our  goal  is  a  world  of  law 
and  order,  of  security  and  freedom,  for  the  general 
Well-being  of  all  mankind. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  this  war  is  as  much 
our  war  as  it  is  yours,  because  we  are  an  American 
nation  and  because  we  are  a  truly  democratic  peo- 
ple under  the  leadership  today  of  a  truly  demo- 
cratic Govermnent. 
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Our  geographical  situation  has  made  our  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  a  particularly  impor- 
tant and  significant  one,  because  our  Galapagos 
Islands,  located  on  the  Pacific  approach  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  constitute  a  perfect  bastion  of 
defense.  A  crippling  attack  on  the  Canal,  during 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  would  have  certainly 
changed  the  course  of  events  in  the  Pacific ;  Ecua- 
dor's quick  decision  in  making  available  its  terri- 
tory for  the  establishment  of  bases  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  ward  off  the  enemies' 
sinister  designs.  We  have  also  participated  ac- 
tively by  expelling  Axis  nationals,  by  strictly  con- 
trolling their  activities  and  resources,  and  by  de- 
veloping strategic  products,  placed  exclusively 
at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  not  been  mere  spectators  in  the  great 
conflict ;  we  have  been  participants  from  the  very 
beginning  and  to  the  limit  of  our  resources  and 
possibilities.  Now  we  are  onl}'  taking  a  logical 
step  that  is  in  accordance  with  our  previous  inter- 
national attitude  since  the  seventh  of  December 
1941.    We  are  legalizing  our  belligerency. 

Today  as  I  sign  the  Declaration  of  the  United 
Nations  of  January  1,  1942,  on  behalf  of  my 
Government,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Ecuador  will  continue  to 
lend  with  unshakable  firmness  their  support  to 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  being  un- 
pelled  by  their  faith  in  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  contained  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
reaflSrmed  in  the  Declaration  mentioned,  principles 
which  constitute  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem of  universal  security  for  which  we  are  all 
fighting. 

Remarks  by  the  Ambassador  of  Paraguay 

[ReleaRcd  to  the  press  February  14] 

Paraguay  was  one  of  the  first  countries  of  this 
continent  to  terminate  its  political,  economic,  and 
commercial  relations  with  tlie  Axis  powers,  on 
January  28. 1942,  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous 
attack  by  Japan  at  Pearl  Harbor,  thus  fulfilling 
the  recommendation  adopted  in  the  Third  Meet- 
ing of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro,  even  before  the  close  of  that  meeting  itself. 

In  execution  of  that  resolution  Paraguay  has 
taken  a  number  of  steps  which  have  translated  into 
fact  my  country's  unequivocal  and  consistent  inter- 
national position,  in  the  most  fearful  struggle 
which  darkens  the  world. 


Animated  by  the  desire  to  increase  the  measure 
of  its  assistance  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to 
identify  itself  with  them  in  the  common  effort, 
Paraguay  has  officially  declared  a  state  of  war  to 
exist  with  the  Axis  powers. 

Carrying  out  the  specific  instructions  of  my  Gov- 
ernment, I  have  had  conferred  upon  me  the  high 
honor  of  manifesting  the  formal  adherence  of 
Paraguay,  by  signing  on  its  behalf  the  Declaration 
of  the  United  Nations,  wliich  have  been  struggling 
heroically  in  defense  of  the  freedom,  independence, 
justice,  and  other  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  in  its  life  and  social  organization,  against 
the  powers  which  have  presumed  to  rule  the  world. 

Faithful  to  its  history  and  foreign  policy,  Para- 
guay thus  once  more  has  reaffirmed  its  unity  of 
purpose  with  the  other  republics  and  its  determi- 
nation to  cooperate  with  them,  to  the  fullest  extent  ] 
of  all  its  resources,  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon interest  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  | 
international  morality. 

Remarks  by  the  Charge  d'' Affaires  Ad  Interim  j 
of  Peru 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

With  patriotic  pride  I  now  sign,  in  the  name  of  I 
Peru,  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  whereby  my 
countrj'  reaffirms  its  constant  devotion  to  the  cause] 
of  liberty  and  human  dignity.  The  Peruvian  peo- 
ple are  closely  identified  with  this  cause,  since  itsj 
underlying  principles  were  engraved  in  their  1 
minds  by  the  liberators  of  their  fatherland  and] 
since  they  consecrated  to  them,  as  did  our  brothers] 
in  America,  the  irreplaceable  treasure  of  theirj 
blood. 

This  amply  explains  our  adherence  to  this  his-l 
toric  document.  But  this  action,  also,  is  tho| 
natural  consequence  of  the  political  course  that  the 
President  of  Peru,  Dr.  ISIanuel  Prado,  has  con-^ 
sistently  followed  since  the  beginning  of  Nazi  ag- 
gression. The  Peruvian  Government  has  con-J 
demned  aggression  and  has  adiiered  to  the  ca 
the  nations  that  have  been  fighting  to  defend  the! 
sacred  rights  of  the  peoples  and  the  principle  of  | 
equality  of  all  nations.  A  few  hours  after  the] 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  it  condemned  the  action  of  J 
Japan  and  enforced  severe  restrictive  measur 
against  the  subjects  of  that  country.  At  the  Riol 
conference,  it  was  the  fii-st  American  country  thati 
notified  the  assembly  it  had  put  into  effect  the 
recommendation  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  I 
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the  totalitarian  powers,  a  move  which  the  head  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  had  previously  an- 
nounced was  ready  to  take  as  soon  as  it  was 
resolved  by  the  American  Foreign  Ministers. 
Later,  it  enlarged  the  scope  of  its  collaboration 
toward  the  defense  of  the  continent  by  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  its  strategic 
products  and  by  granting  them  full  military  facili- 
ties. It  also  directed  the  Peruvian  armed  forces  to 
extend  cooperation  to  the  United  States  in  order 
to  help  in  the  protection  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cor- 
responding to  Peru. 

Now,  when  the  might  of  the  Allied  forces  makes 
it  appear  imminent  that  victory  will  crown  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  earned  it  by  their  heroic 
sacrifices,  our  cooperation  is  identical  to  that  which, 
without  fear  or  hesitation,  we  offered  when  the 
Axis  powers  were  at  the  peak  of  their  strength  and 
it  seemed  that  they  were  about  to  subjugate  the 
democratic  nations  and  destroy  the  foundations 
of  our  present  civilization. 

Our  solidarity  will  remain  unchanged  when  the 
interdependence  of  nations  will  urge  us  to  adapt 
to  future  requirements  of  international  relations, 
the  complicated  problem  of  world  reorganization, 
which  will  soon  be  needed  so  urgently. 

Disunity  has  taught  us  a  bitter  lesson.  Nobody 
today  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  United  Nations 
will  fail  to  procure — as  the  main  objective  of  their 
policy — the  pressing  necessity  for  all  peace-loving 
peoples  to  live  together  as  good  neighbors,  thus 
reaping  the  rewards  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
initiated  by  President  Roosevelt  which,  striking 
down  prejudices  and  suspicions,  has  ushered  in  an 
era  of  understanding,  sincerity,  and  confidence 
among  the  American  nations. 

Relocation  of  Prisoner-of-War 
Camps  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  War  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State  jointly  announce  that  official  information 
has  now  been  received  with  respect  to  the  evacua- 
tion westward  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
formerly  detained  in  camps  in  eastern  Germany. 

All  the  camps  in  East  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
that  part  of  Pomerania  east  of  the  Oder  River 
are  being  moved  westward.  This  includes  among 
others  Stalag  Luft  IV,  Stalag  II  A,  and  Stalag 
II  B.     Similarly,  Stalag  III  B  and  III  C  are 


being  moved  westward.  Stalag  Luft  III  is  being 
evacuated  to  the  southwest.  Prisoners  of  war  in 
the  northern  part  of  Silesia  are  being  moved 
northwest,  and  those  in  southern  Silesia,  particu- 
larly at  Stalag  VIII  B  and  Stalag  344,  are  being 
moved  southwest  across  Bohemia.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  officers  from  Oflag  G4  are  being  sent 
to  Stalag  III  A  at  Luckenwalde,  between  Berlin 
and  Leipzig.  The  destination  of  the  other  pris- 
oners has  not  been  confirmed. 

Information  concerning  the  relocation  of  pris- 
oner-of-war camps  is  constantly  being  received. 
This  information  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  confirm  these  relocations.  Pending 
a  notification  through  the  usual  official  sources, 
next  of  kin  are  urged  to  continue  to  address  com- 
munications to  individual  prisoners  of  war  to 
their  last  known  addresses. 

Radio  Programs  To  Be 
Sponsored  by  the  Department 
Of  State 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  TOPICS  AND  DATES 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

The  following  are  the  topics  and  dates  of  seven 
broadcasts,  under  the  title  "Building  the  Peace," 
over  the  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  in  which,  as  announced  on  January  18, 
1945,  officers  of  the  Department  of  State  will  par- 
ticipate:^ 
America's  Foreign  Policy        Saturday,  February 

24 
Main  Street  and  Dumbar-     Saturday,  March  3 

ton  Oaks 
World    Trade   and    World     Saturday,  March  10 

Peace 
WHiat  About  the  Liberated     Saturday,  March  17 

Areas  ? 
What    About    the    Enemy     Saturday,  March  24 

Countries? 
.tVmerica's  Good  Neighbors  Saturday,  March  31 
It's  Your  State  Department  Saturday,  April  7 
All  programs  will  be  heard  at  7  p.m.,  E.  W.  T. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  open  the  series  by 
participating  in  the  February  24  broadcast  from 
Mexico  City.  Others  on  the  first  program  will 
be  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
and  Archibald  MacLeish. 
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The  American  Certainty 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  MACLEISH  ' 


[KeleaBed  to  the  press  February  18] 

I  take  a  very  considerable  personal  satisfaction 
in  addressing  a  committee  of  independent  citizens 
who  not  only  admit  their  attachment  to  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  and  the  professions,  but  announce 
it.  There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  that  men 
and  women  who  practise  the  arts  or  serve  the 
sciences  or  labor  at  the  professions  should  parti- 
cipate as  full  citizens  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  a  gratification  to  a  considerable  number  of 
your  fellow  Americans,  I  can  assure  you,  that  you 
do  not  share  that  view.  There  has  always  been 
work — public  work,  citizens'  work — for  those  who 
love  the  arts  and  sciences  to  do.  That  work  was 
never  more  necessary,  never  more  essential,  than  it 
is  today. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  work  of  keeping 
the  public  pictures  true,  of  keeping  the  public 
meanings  precise  and  intelligible.  Any  society 
lives  by  images  of  itself,  by  accounts  of  its  doings. 
Unless  the  images  are  true,  unless  the  accounts 
are  precise,  Unless  the  findings  are  accurate,  a 
nation  loses  understanding  of  itself  and  of  its 
destiny.  It  is  not  enough  to  "keep  the  record 
straight,"  as  they  say  in  the  political  campaigns; 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  I'ecord  meaning  and  to 
keep  its  meaning  true.  The  Gettysburg  Address, 
because  it  gave  the  American  people  a  true  and 
believable  image  of  themselves,  has  meant  more 
to  our  history  than  all  the  dates  and  facts  and 
numbers  ever  written  down. 

What  has  been  happening  in  these  last  few 
months  is  a  blurring,  a  distortion,  of  the  Ameri- 
can image  of  America.  There  is  a  curious  doc- 
trine abroad  in  this  country  in  these  days — a  doc- 
trine of  inward  confusion,  of  spiritual  defeat — 
the  doctrine  that  we  Americans  do  not  know  what 
we  want  in  this  war  or  after  this  war — that  others 
kiiow  but  we  do  not  know.  The  notion  seems  to 
be  that  the  American  people,  tinlike  other  peoples, 
unlike  our  Allies,  unlike  our  enemies  even,  have 
no  clear  understanding  of  our  minds  or  of  our 
purpose — that  our  Armies  are  ignorant  why  they 
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are  fighting — that  our  Government  has  no  policy, 
no  intention — that  we,  we  alone  among  the  nations, 
have  lost  our  way  in  the  thickets  of  history  and 
wander  there  in  confusion  and  ignorance  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  goes  past  on  the  hard 
highway. 

Obviously,  this  picture  of  the  contemporary  _ 
American  position  is  a  composite  picture  put  to-  I 
gether  by  manj'  men  with  many  motives  of  many 
kinds.  Some  of  those  who  contribute  to  it  are 
undertaking  to  report  the  facts  as  they  see  them — 
a  conversation  with  a  shipyard  worker,  a  soldier, 
a  housewife.  Some  are  expressing  a  personal  con- 
cern, a  citizen's  anxiety:  The  words  of  purpose 
they  had  hoped  to  hear  have  not  been  spoken; 
the  actions  appear,  to  their  eyes,  ambiguous.  Some 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  criticism,  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  of  the  Administration  as  a  whole, 
or  of  some  department  of  the  Administration — the 
Department  of  State  in  particular.  Some  are  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  different  and  less  open 
criticism — a  criticism  of  our  Allies  in  the  war — a 
criticism  which  will  be  moi-e  effective  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  critics  if  the  American  people 
can  be  brought  to  believe  that  they  have  no  will  of 
their  own  in  these  matters :  that  they  are  the  dupes, 
the  victims,  of  others  cleverer  and  more  devious 
than  themselves. 

But  whatever  the  motives,  the  composite  por- 
trait which  results  is  a  curious  portrait  of  the 
American  people,  a  curious  image  of  the  American 
mind.  It  is  an  image  which  would  have  been 
curious  at  unj  moment  of  our  history  as  a  nation. 
At  this  particular  moment,  it  is  curious  indeed. 
We  are.  it  is  true,  an  obliging  people  by  nature. 
We  incline  to  agree  as  much  with  those  who  speak 
ill  of  us  as  with  those  who  speak  well.  We  have  ji 
accepted  for  generations  the  attributes  assigned  " 
to  us  by  travelers  from  foreign  countries.  We 
have  not  resented  the  characteristics  with  which 
our  own  novelists,  even  the  most  perverse,  have 
endowed  us.  But  we  have  never,  in  all  our  lit- 
erary and  journalistic  generations,  carried  our 
amiability  farther  than  in  our  acceptance  of  a 
picture  of  ourselves  which  presents  us,  at  the 
moment  of  our  boldest  decision,  of  our  greatest 
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power,  as  a  nation  which  does  not  know  its  mind. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  American  people 
as  a  people  had  demonstrated  the  force  of  their 
convictions,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  time  we  live  in. 
If  there  was  ever  a  moment  in  American  history 
when  the  American  people  knew  what  they  wanted, 
it  would  seem  to  be  now. 

Any  man  who  doubts  the  force  of  the  American 
determination  to  win  a  final  and  absolute  victory 
in  this  war  has  little  imderstanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can character.  Any  man  who  questions  the 
strength  of  the  American  purpose  to  make  peace, 
and  keep  peace,  and  enforce  peace,  when  this  war 
is  over,  has  missed  the  inflection  of  the  American 
tongue. 

And  there  are  other  things  than  the  purpose 
to  win  this  war  and  to  make  peace  which  are  cer- 
tain also.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
certainties  of  a  self-governing  nation  can  be 
judged  like  the  certainties  of  the  ruler  of  a  one-man 
state.  One  can  say  of  a  Hitler  or  a  Stuart  king 
that  he  knows  what  he  wants  from  one  day  to  the 
next  and  for  every  situation — that  unless  he  knows 
this  he  does  not  know  his  mind.  Of  a  self-govern- 
ing people,  of  a  free  people,  one  says  instead  that 
they  know  what  they  believe.  Their  beliefs  are 
their  purposes. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  American 
people  had  more  reason  to  know  what  they  believe 
than  this.  Those  who  ask  if  we  know  what  we  are 
fighting  for  have  missed  the  meaning  of  their 
question.  It  is  not  what  we  fight  for  but  what 
fights  for  us  that  matters.  It  is  not  the  things 
we  hope  to  gain  but  the  conviction  that  our  arms 
will  gain  them.  This  nation  was  confident  and 
vigorous  at  the  beginning  of  its  history  when  it 
believed  that  certain  truths  were  self-evident: 
tliat  a  certain  proposition  had  been  demonstrated. 
It  will  be  vigorous  and  confident  again  when  it  is 
assured  that  the  proposition  has  been  demonstrated 
again — that  the  truths  have  been  made  self-evident 


And  the  proposition  has  been  demonstrated. 
The  truths  have  been  made  evident  in  the  years 
we  live  in.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  Revolution  which  pro- 
duced it,  has  the  basic  idea  of  that  Revolution, 
the  creative  idea  of  that  history,  dominated  the 
world  as  it  does  today.  Wendell  Willkie,  whose 
birthday  this  is,  told  us  two  years  ago  in  a  memo- 
rable phrase  that  the  people  were  on  the  march 


throughout  the  world.  He  meant,  I  think,  that  the 
idea  of  the  people — the  idea  of  the  liberty  and 
value  of  the  people — was  on  the  march  throughout 
the  world.  He  meant  that  the  idea  of  the  people 
will  be  the  final  victor  when  this  war  is  done. 

But  the  idea  of  the  liberty  and  value  of  the  peo- 
ple is  precisely  the  American  idea.  And  the 
American  people,  who  know  very  well  how  the  war 
has  put  that  truth  in  issue,  know  where  our  victory 
in  the  war  will  leave  it.  They  know  indeed  where 
the  war  has  left  it  even  now. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  men  in  Germany  and 
Italy  who  wished  the  world  to  believe — who 
wished  the  people  of  this  country  to  believe — that 
the  faith  on  which  this  Republic  was  founded  was 
a  foolish  faith,  a  decadent  faith;  that  self-govern- 
ment was  a  discredited  experiment;  that  liberty 
was  an  outworn  and  corrupt  delusion;  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  a  Revolution  which  had 
outlived  its  time  and  which  was  dead  or  dying; 
that  the  idea  of  the  people — of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  the  people — was  a  bankrupt  idea  which 
had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  means  to  defend  it- 
self against  the  vigor  of  a  new  dynamic  despotism. 

Four  years  ago  there  were  men  in  our  own  coun- 
try who  listened  to  these  counsels  of  despaii* — who 
told  us  we  had  taken  a  wrong  turn  in  history — who 
urged  us  to  face  back  and  make  the  past  our  future. 

Now  we  are  fighting  the  gi-eatest  war  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Our  Armies  stand  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Italy  and 
beyond  the  city  of  Manila.  Our  fleets  have  mas- 
tered the  greater  part  of  the  open  waters  of  the 
earth.  Our  planes  strike  at  the  hearts  of  our 
enemies  in  Germany  and  Japan.  Self-government 
which  our  enemies  wished  us  to  believe  was  old  and 
corrupt  and  senile  has  produced  the  greatest  ma- 
chinery of  war  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Liberty 
which  they  said  was  dead  and  should  be  buried  has 
put  courageous  armies,  vigorously  led,  upon  the 
battlefields  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  of  Europe  and 
the  far  Pacific  and  won  there  victories  which  the 
tongues  of  defamation  cannot  take  away. 

If  ever,  in  any  nation's  history,  a  people's  faith 
was  proved  in  action,  it  is  now,  in  ours.  We  wiU 
win  this  war,  not  because  the  weapons  we  and  our 
Allies  have  produced  are  more  numei-ous  than 
those  our  enemies  have  made.  Our  enemies  were 
well  armed  also.  At  the  beginning  they  were  bet- 
ter armed  than  we,  and  they  struck  when  they,  not 
we,  were  ready.    We  will  win,  not  because  our 
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armies  are  larger.  The  armies  of  our  enemies  were 
larger  than  ours  for  many  months,  even  for  years, 
and  yet  they  did  not  win.  We  will  win  this  war 
for  one  reason  and  for  one  reason  only — because 
the  things  in  which  we  believe  have  proved  to  be 
more  powerful  than  the  things  in  which  our  ene- 
mies believe. 

It  is  not  by  arms  alone  but  by  our  wills  we  have 
outfought  tliem.  We  knew  from  the  beginning — 
the  people  knew  from  the  beginning — the  peoples 
of  all  the  nations  that  loved  freedom  knew — that 
the  thing  we  believed  in  was  good,  and  the  thing 
they  believed  in  was  evil.  Knowing  this  we  were 
stronger  than  they,  however  great  their  strength. 

They  could  not  defeat  the  people  of  Britain 
thougli  they  crushed  them  in  their  burning  cities 
when  their  arms  had  been  struck  down. 

They  could  not  defeat  the  people  of  Russia 
though  they  murdered  them  on  the  winter  plains. 

They  could  not  defeat  us  though  they  struck  us 
by  treachery. 

The  vitality  and  resolution  of  the  idea  of  the 
people  has  been  demonstrated  in  actions  in  which 
our  arms  have  played  their  part,  on  every  con- 
tinent of  the  earth  and  on  the  seas  and  in  the 
islands.  The  boldness  and  confidence  of  the  idea 
of  the  people  has  been  declared  in  a  great  Charter 
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of  human  faith  and  human  hope  which  draws  its 
strength  and  its  authority  from  the  whole  expe- 
rience of  human  freedom  of  which  our  experience 
is  part.  The  idea  of  the  people  lias  laid  hold  upon 
the  future  in  men's  minds  and,  with  it,  we  our- 
selves have  hold  upon  the  future. 

Those  who  say  we  do  not  kiww  what  we  want 
must  make  their  peace  with  that  circumstance. 
There  are  men  now  as  there  were  men  in  earlier 
generations  who  do  not  trust  the  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  men  who  fear  the  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple even  now — who  speak  of  it  now,  as  before,  in 
terms  of  terror  and  of  hatred.  There  are  men 
who  do  not  wish  this  nation  to  understand  its 
past  or  the  meaning  of  the  principles  in  which 
its  founders  put  their  confidence.  The  American 
people  do  not  share  that  wish.  They  do  not  fear 
the  future.  They  do  not  mistrust  the  foundation 
principle  of  their  existence.  In  the  sense  in  which 
they  knew  at  the  beginning  what  they  wanted,  they 
know  now.  In  the  sense  in  which  they  knew  their 
minds  before,  they  know  their  minds  today.  They 
look  with  hope  upon  a  world  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can proposition  has  again  been  proved — in  which 
the  American  truths  are  self-evident.  They  mean 
to  live  in  that  world  as  natives  and  as  citizens :  as 
men. 


[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

Let  US  see  how  the  spiritual  preparation  of  the 
Japanese  people  influences  their  thinking.  They 
believe  that  their  social  and  political  institutions 
were  derived  from  the  gods  and  are  therefore  di- 
vine, and  are  vastly  superior  to  the  institutions  of 
other  countries.  Being  superior,  these  institutions 
should  be  propagated  throughout  the  world — 
which  is  the  philosophy  behind  "Hakkoichiu"  or 
"eight  corners  under  one  roof".  Unfortunately, 
however,  other  nations  of  the  world  obstinately 
and  stupidly  insist  upon  retaining  their  own  in- 
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stitutions,  and  therefore  Japan  must  use  force  in 
conducting  its  missionary  work.  That  is  why 
the  Japanese  call  the  present  war  a  "holy  war". 
This  might  suggest  that  the  Japanese  people  must 
be  a  very  naive  people  to  swallow  such  a  doctrine 
as  this.  That  is  the  trouble.  They  are  a  very 
simple,  naive  people,  trained  by  centuries  of  obedi- 
ence to  believe  anything  told  them. 

Of  course,  not  all  Japanese  accepted  the  absurd 
doctrine  of  Japan's  divine  institutions.  There 
were  many  liberals  in  high  places  in  Japan,  in  the 
Government  and  out,  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
plans  and  objectives  of  the  fanatical  militarists  or 
with  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Those 
liberals  were  often  eliminated  by  force.  You  all 
remember  the  assassinations  in  the  1920's  and  '30's. 
Those  assassinations  of  liberal  statesmen  and 
businessmen  are  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  extremists  groups  in  the  army. 
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But  no  w  ar-mauhine  can  be  of  value  to  a  coun- 
try unless  it  can  be  supplied  with  the  essentials 
of  warfare  from  home  production;  otherwise  a 
blockade  would  quickly  render  the  machine  use- 
less. Before  the  opening  of  the  country  to  for- 
eign intercourse,  Japan  was  an  agricultural,  fish- 
ing, and  handicrafts  nation,  with  no  large-scale 
manufacturing  industries.  The  necessity  of  sup- 
plying the  war-machine  with  its  requirements  led 
Japan  to  borrow  from  western  nations  modern 
methods  of  large-scale  production,  distribution, 
and  finance.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  never  produced  any  great  invention, 
but  it  should  not  be  understood  that  they  slavishly 
copy  ideas  borrowed  from  the  West.  Eather, 
they  have  shown  great  energy  and  ingenuity  in 
profiting  by  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
others  without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  their 
own  peculiar  culture.  Western  nations  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  Japanese  were  anxious  to  indus- 
trialize the  country  and  began  competing  with 
each  other  in  the  profitable  business  of  selling 
them  designs,  patents,  formulae,  machinery,  and 
whole  jjlants  for  making  everything  from  tooth- 
bnashes  to  high-octane  gasoline.  In  addition, 
many  foreign  corporations  established  branch 
plants  in  Japan.  They  were  welcomed  at  first, 
but  in  due  course,  after  the  Japanese  had  acquired 
the  necessary  "know  how",  the  foreigners  were 
quietly  eased  out.  In  their  industrialization  the 
Japanese  were  assisted  by  the  natural  aptitude  of 
the  people  for  industrial  work.  They  are  dili- 
gent and  manually  dextrous,  and  have  a  simple 
standard  of  living  which  permits  them  to  work 
at  wages  unbelievably  low  in  comparison  with 
ours.  And  the  Japanese  Government  financially 
supported  all  useful  industrial  enterprises. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors,  Japan  has  become 
a  highly  industrialized  nation — not  highly  indus- 
trialized perhaps  in  comparison  with  the  United 
States,  England,  or  Germany,  but  certainly  very 
highly  industrialized  in  comparison  with  other 
Oriental  countries. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  they  have  ac- 
complished. Japan  is  a  mountainous  country  with 
a  fairly  heavy  rainfall — an  ideal  country  for  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power.  The  Jap- 
anese have  developed  this  resource  to  a  point  where, 
I  am  informed,  Japan  is  the  most  highly  electri- 
fied country  in  the  world,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Without  large 
resources  of  iron  ore  and  coking  coal  within  their 
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own  islands,  they  have  built  up  in  Japan  proper 
and  in  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  North  China  an 
iron  and  steel  industry  producing  nine  or  ten  mil- 
lion tons  of  iron  and  steel  a  year.  Similar  prog- 
ress has  been  made  with  the  production  of  non- 
ferrous  metals.  As  the  country  needs  vast  quan- 
tities of  chemical  fertilizers  in  order  to  maintain 
production  of  rice,  the  Japanese  have  developed 
a  large  industry  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen — a  very  useful  industry  in  time  of  war. 
Having  only  very  small  natural  resources  of  pe- 
troleum, they  have  turned  to  the  recovery  of  oil 
from  shale  in  Manchuria  and  have  built  several 
large  plants  for  the  production  of  synthetic  oil 
by  the  liquefaction  of  coal,  and  they  have  the 
refineries  for  processing  large  quantities  of  oil 
into  high-octane  gasoline,  lubricating  oils,  and 
fuel  oils.  In  order  to  build  and  maintain  naval 
and  commercial  vessels,  they  developed  a  ship- 
building and  dry-dock  industry  capable  of  build- 
ing anything  from  a  tugboat  to  a  45,000-ton  battle- 
ship. Before  the  present  war  they  were  consider- 
ably ahead  of  the  United  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fast,  economical,  diesel-powered  freight- 
ers. The  development  of  the  textile  industry  is 
perhaps  too  well  known  to  require  mention.  That 
industry  was  so  efiiciently  managed  that  they  could 
buy  American  cotton,  transport  it  to  Japan,  con- 
vert it  into  cotton  cloth,  transport  the  cloth  to  the 
United  States,  jump  our  tariff  barriers,  and  still 
sell  the  cloth  at  prices  considerably  under  our 
prices.  The  same  was  true  of  rayon  fabrics,  made 
from  Canadian,  Scandinavian,  and  American 
wood  pulp. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question,  "Will  Japan 
crack  when  faced  with  inevitable  defeat?" 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  know  of  no  person 
familiar  with  Japan,  the  Japanese  people,  and 
Japanese  characteristics  who  will  venture  a  cate- 
gorical answer.  We  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  precedent  to  guide  us.  Japan  has  never 
before  been  defeated  in  war;  never  before  have 
her  cities  and  industries  been  bombed  and  de- 
stroyed ;  a  foreign  invader  has  never  yet  set  foot 
upon  her  soil.  We  can  only  guess  how  the  Japa- 
nese will  react  when  fully  faced  with  such  catas- 
trophes. But  there  are  certain  weaknesses  in  the 
Japanese  political  and  military  structure  which 
may  possibly  lead  to  a  crack-up.  I  shall  tell  you 
about  some  of  them  and  let  you  make  your  own 
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In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  militarists,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Army,  are  abysmally  igno- 
rant of  everything  outside  of  military  tactics  and 
their  own  code  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  They 
are  particularly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  the  psychology  of  peoples.  As 
anyone  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics realized,  the  Japanese  Co-prosperity 
Sphere  could  not  possibly  succeed  without  access 
to  outside  markets.  It  is  true  that  within  the  so- 
called  Co-prosperity  Sphere  there  lie  most  of  the 
world's  resources  of  rubber,  tin,  cinchona,  kapok, 
Manila  hemp,  and  various  other  raw  materials, 
but  the  people  of  Asia  cannot  eat  or  wear 
these  things.  Consequently,  the  Co-prosperity 
Sphere  has  turned  out  to  be  a  "co-poverty  sphere" 
with  a  I'agged,  hungry  population  hating  their 
conquerors.  For  this,  and  other  reasons,  Japan 
did  not  obtain  the  degree  of  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance from  the  peoples  of  the  Co-prosperity  Sphere 
which  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  first 
part  of  the  warlords'  program  of  aggression. 
For  another  example,  the  treacherous  Japanese 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  disclosed  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychology  of  peoples.  It  may  be 
argued  that  Pearl  Harbor  was  a  highly  successful 
stroke  from  Japan's  viewpoint,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  was  a  serious  blow  to  our  Pacific  Fleet, 
leaving  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy  almost  free 
for  months  to  complete  the  conquest  of  East 
Asia.  But  it  was  also  an  enonnous  psychological 
and  strategic  blunder.  The  Japanese  militaiy  did 
not  realize  how  their  treachery  would  sweep  away 
the  very  pacifism  and  division  of  opinion  of  the 
American  people  upon  which  they  had  placed 
much  reliance  in  pitting  themselves  against  our 
potentially  overwhelming  strength. 

Another  very  important  weakness  in  the  Jap- 
anese war-machine  lies  in  the  evident  antag- 
onism between  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  In  every 
country  there  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  healthy 
rivalry  between  branches  of  the  armed  services 
for  prestige  and  glory.  But,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated on  many  occasions,  when  called  upon  to  do 
so,  our  Army  and  Navy  can  and  do  operate  as  a 
unit,  with  perfect  timing  and  coordination  and 
without  friction.  But  in  Japan  the  ancient  con- 
flict between  the  Satsuma  and  Choshu  clans,  and 
the  more  recent  competition  for  political  power 
within  Japan,  has  intensified  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  arms  of  the  services.    Many  indications 


are  coming  to  us  from  various  sources  that  con- 
siderable friction  has  developed  between  the  Jap- 
anese Army  and  Navy,  which  are  now  blaming 
each  other  for  their  reverses  in  the  Pacific. 

Another  weakness  in  the  Japanese  war-structure 
lies  in  the  down-trodden  condition  of  the  peasants, 
who  compose  the  largest  single  class  in  Japan. 
Many  of  these  are  tenant  farmers,  unable  to  extract 
from  the  soil  they  rent  enough  to  give  them  a  bare 
living  even  by  Oriental  standards.  Nearly  all  of 
them,  land-owning  as  well  as  tenant,  were  heavily 
in  debt  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  and, 
what  with  requisitioning,  price  controls,  and  heavy 
taxes,  we  can  only  guess  at  their  condition  now. 
The  presence  in  the  Japanese  state  structure  of  a 
large  class  which  has  been  oppressed  and  exploited 
in  the  past,  whose  condition  is  growing  worse  with 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  which  is  experiencing 
disillusionment  piled  upon  misery,  cannot  but  con- 
stitute a  weakness  and  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
Japan  of  the  warlords. 

Yet  another  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
military  leaders  of  Japan  have  indoctrinated  the 
people  with  <  he  idea  that  victory  for  Japanese  arms 
is  certain  because  of  the  divinity  and  invincibility 
of  the  Japanese  race.  The  inevitable  mental  and 
emotional  confusion  of  a  superstitious  people  so 
indoctrinated,  as  they  learn  of  successive  defeats 
and  see  the  effects  of  mounting  aerial  bombard- 
ment, must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  a  crack-up  in  Japan. 

Another  weakness  is  concerned  with  technology. 
As  I  pointed  out  before,  up  to  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  Japan  was  more  or  less  keeping  up  with  west- 
ern nations  in  technological  matters,  through  con- 
stant contact  with  laboratories,  scientists,  and  in- 
dustrial concerns  abroad.  Since  then,  Japan  has 
been  cut  off  from  this  contact,  except  with  Ger- 
many, with  which  country  Japan  has  maintained 
rather  tenuous  communications.  As  j'ou  all  know, 
much  better  than  I  do,  under  the  stimulus  of  war 
the  western  nations  have  made  tremendous  teclmo- 
logical  advances.  The  Japanese  have  been  unable 
to  borrow  the  new  technological  ideas  and  formu- 
lae for  adaptation  to  their  own  uses,  while  their 
own  progress  has  not  been  equal  to  ours.  They 
liave  some  top-flight  technical  men,  but  where  they 
have  two  or  three  good  men  in  some  particular 
line,  we  have  fifty  or  a  hundred.  In  their  conceit 
the  Japanese  thought  that  they  were  equal  to,  or 
{Continued  on  page  260) 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  if  they  are  to  mean  any- 
thing, must  be  relations  between  peoples ;  con- 
ferences, agreements,  and  treaties  are  arranged  be- 
tween the  spolcesmen  of  those  peoples  as  a  practical 
matter.  The  form  of  foreign  relations  is  between 
governments,  but  the  substance  is  between  the 
peoples  themselves. 

Peoples'  misunderstanding  or  understanding — 
fear  or  confidence — of  one  another  are  the  real 
measure  of  their  ability  to  work  together  for  any 
purpose. 

A  means  should  be  found  by  which  not  only  the 
immediate  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  may  be  protected  but  also  by  which  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  a 
long-range  basis  may  assure  us  that  it  may  never 
again  be  necessary  to  participate  in  a  war. 

War  is  a  part  of  foreign  relations  as  bankruptcy 
is  a  part  of  finance.  Could  a  firm  prevent  bank- 
ruptcy by  disregarding  finance  ? 

Our  national  defense  depends  on  our  foreign 
relations.  Our  foreign  relations  depend  on  tlie 
attitudes  of  other  peoples  toward  us  and  ours 
toward  them.  Thus,  our  foreign  relations  are  our 
first  line  of  defense.  Its  bulwarks  are  far  beyond 
our  shores  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  other 
peoples.     Its  arsenals  are  in  our  own. 

Methods  for  the  Prevention  of  War 

In  international  relations  orderly  methods  must 
be  developed  for  prevention  of  war.  At  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  meeting  a  practical  attempt,  based 
on  the  present  degree  of  understanding  between 
the  peoples  with  which  we  are  not  at  war,  was 
begun  to  bring  about  the  prevention  of  war. 

What  has  been  achieved  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
should  be  accepted,  nailed  down,  as  a  foundation 
for  as  great  an  achievement  as  experience  and  the 
development  of  understanding  make  possible. 
To  develop  what  was  done  at  this  meeting  through 
experience,  governments  must  have  the  support 
of  the  wider  and  more  realistic  and  tolerant  un- 
derstanding bet-ueen  peoples.  The  common  ob- 
ject of  those  peoples  must  be  to  erect  a  framework 
of  world  ordei-  which  all  peace-loving  peoples, 
after  this  long  war  is  over,  will  find  both  strong 
and  enduring. 


Our  Secretary  of  State  in  an  article  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Reader\s  Digest  outlines 
what  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  peace  plan  means.^  He 
says  there  are  four  corners  to  the  plan  proposed 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  outstanding  features  of 
these  four  corners  appear  to  me  to  be  the  following : 

First,  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  are 
equal.  Each  has  equal  supreme  authority  over  its 
own  territory  even  though  they  are  not  equal  in 
their  individual  power  to  prevent  war.  To  pre- 
vent war  the  peace-loving  nations  must  stand 
together,  for  no  one  nation  can  achieve  this  ob- 
jective alone,  yet  each  has  a  responsibility. 

Second,  the  peace-loving  nations  thus  banded 
together,  agi'eeing  not  to  make  war  on  one  an- 
other as  a  practical  matter,  envisage  a  security 
council.  They  envisage  this  Security  Council  as 
having  the  power  to  take  steps  to  prevent  breaches 
of  tlie  peace  and,  if  these  steps  fail,  to  turn  to 
forceful  means  for  the  prevention  or  suppression 
of  war. 

Third,  the  peace-loving  nations  recognize  that 
lasting  peace  has  to  be  built  up  continuously  and 
in  detail  by  building  up  the  mental  and  material 
relations  between  peoples.  To  this  end  they  en- 
visage a  permanent  economic  and  social  council  to 
work  continuously  in  the  name  of  all.  They  also 
contemplate  an  international  court  of  justice  to 
assist  in  the  juridical  settlement  of  international 
disputes. 

Fourth,  the  peace-loving  nations  envisage  hav- 
ing a  general  assembly.  They  propose  having 
their  General  Assembly  "consider  the  general  prin- 
ciples .  .  .  governing  disarmament  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  armaments".  The  Security  Council  is 
to  go  further.  In  order  to  achieve  "the  least  di- 
version of  the  world's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources for  armament,"  the  Council  is  to  formu- 
late "plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
regulation  of  armaments"  and  is  to  submit  those 
plans  to  all  members  of  the  new  International 
Organization. 

Obviously  "the  nations  of  the  world  will  give  up 
guns  only  in  so  far  as  they  make  the  new  Organi- 
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zation  work,  as  they  gi-adually  build  up  a  living 
body  of  international  law,  as  they  create  and  op- 
erate effective  joint  instrumentalities  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  as  tJiey  develop  strong  and  sure  means 
of  economic  and  social  coopei'ation  to  their  mutual 
benefit". 

Thus  the  fourth  corner  of  the  peace  plan,  deal- 
ing with  disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  arma- 
ments, is  dependent  upon  the  other  three. 

The  peoples  of  the  American  republics  have  been 
drawn  closer  to  one  another  by  positive  efforts. 
Through  the  operation  of  the  inter- American  sys- 
tem many  causes  of  Mar,  such  as  boundary  disputes, 
have  been  prevented  from  resulting  in  war.  Some 
of  the  settlements  have  left  resentments.  These 
neeei  to  be  tempered  through  a  development  of  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  concerned. 

Treaties  and  other  relations  between  peoples 
cannot  remain  static  without  danger  to  peace.  If 
conditions  become  intolerable,  all  human  relations 
must  reflect  a  dynamic  willingness  to  adjust  to 
change  in  order  to  remedy  those  conditions.  Inter- 
nationally, adjustments  have  been  made  through 
development  of  mutual  understanding  and  the 
resulting  willingness  of  both  parties  concerned. 
Indifference  toward  other  peoples'  welfare  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  war.  A  determined  interest 
in  other  peoples  by  replacing  that  indifference  will 
produce  compatibility,  without  which  interna- 
tional relations  are  an  armaments  race. 

Causes  of  War 

ISome  students  of  the  causes  of  war  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  causes  are  so  numerous,  va- 
ried, and  changeable  that  they  cannot  be  identified 
for  practical  treatment.  The  practice  of  foreign 
relations  necessarily  negates  this  concept.  In  par- 
ticular instances  the  statesmen  of  the  world  aie 
daily  engaged  in  identifying  some  particular 
causes  leading  toward  some  particular  verge  of 
war.  If  these  sources  were  not  checked  states- 
manship would  be  passive  and  war  prevention 
would  rest  solely  upon  military  preparation.  Mil- 
itary preparation  alone  may  postpone  war,  but 
eventually,  wlien  engaged  in  by  several  nations,  is 
apt  to  precipitate  it  as  the  less  prepared  improve 
their  position  through  economic  habilitation  and 
thus  threaten  a  dominant  power.  Relying  on 
military  recourse  alone  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  would  be  somewhat  like  relying  on  surgery 
alone  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health. 


Until  prolonged  experience  demonstrates  tlie 
end  of  any  danger  from  one  or  more  nations  at- 
tempting to  obtain  by  force  what  cannot  be  got- 
ten otherwise,  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  military 
force  promptly  available. 

The  size  and  cost  of  our  military  establishment 
will  depend,  from  decade  to  decade,  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  world's  peoples  toward  each  other. 

The  world  grows  ever  smaller  and  events  move 
ever  faster.  To  keep  pace  with  possible  dangers, 
our  own  awareness  of  the  conditions  of  our  for- 
eign relations  must  be  attained  and  maintained 
much  farther  in  advance  of  critical  moments  than 
heretofore;  furthermore,  the  basic  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world  which  is  essential 
to  peace  must  be  developed  long  before  it  is  put  to 
the  test  of  a  sudden  strain. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  some  of  the  more 
general  causes  of  the  origin  of  war  advanced  by 
students.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  they  may  be 
grouped  as  psychological,  evolutionary,  and  ma- 
terial. Subjects  put  under  these  headings,  of 
course,  are  closely  interwoven:  So-called  "social 
problems"  are  at  the  same  time  psychological, 
evolutionary,  and  material. 

In  a  general  way  the  psycholonrical  causes  are 
those  arising  from  sentiment  rather  than  from 
direct  reasoning — they  are  more  apt  to  stem  from 
the  many  things  we  take  for  granted  rather  than 
from  the  few  things  we  really  think  of  objectively. 

Psychologically,  causes  of  conflict  spring  from 
human  nature,  conditioned  as  it  is  by  thousands 
of  years  of  past  experience.  Leaders  and  peoples^ 
like  individual  private  citizens — seek  social  recog- 
nition, prestige,  glory,  excitement,  dominance, 
satisfaction  of  prejudice,  revenge,  or  reinstatement 
of  their  own  self-esteem.  They  easily  act  des- 
perately when  they  are  afraid.  Human  nature 
also  provides  what  John  Foster  Dulles  calls 
"ethical"  forces — charity,  tolerance,  generosity, 
and  the  desire  for  Imowledge  and  improvement. 
These  serve  to  counteract  the  more  selfish  impulses. 
We  need  to  take  advantage  of  the  "ethical"  forces 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  combat  the  forces 
which  cause  conflicts  between  nations. 

Some  peoples  ha^e  inferiority  complexes  which 
cause  them  to  seek  to  assert  themselves.  Fear 
sometimes  breeds  a  desire  to  dominate  as  a  means 
of  protection.  Some  have  superiority  complexes, 
leading  to  militai'ism  and  the  ideology  of  force. 
They  too  seek  dominance.    It  is  perhaps  no  acci-. 
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dent  that  the  word  "danger"  is  derived  from 
dominianum,  the  Latin  word  for  domination. 
Any  foreign  attitude  which  threatens  the  loss  of 
national  freedom  of  choice  is  entitled  preferen- 
tially to  be  called  "danger". 

Personal  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  are  possessions  inherent  to  our  democracy. 
Like  other  peoples  who  have  them  we  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  keep  them  and  to  improve  them. 
We  are  one  in  heart  with  those  who  crave  them 
and  seek  them.  We  should  make  the  results  of 
our  experience  with  them  available  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  they  may  all  understand 
tlie  values  by  which  we  live.  This  is  the  road  to 
true  understanding  between  peoples. 

Peoples  tend  to  personify  one  another,  attribut- 
ing to  a  whole  people  the  faults  and  qualities  of 
an  individual;  we  say  they  are  "good"  or  "bad", 
"shiftless"  or  "industrious",  "kind"  or  "cruel", 
"progressive"  or  "reactionary".  The  less  people 
know  each  other,  the  less  compatible  they  are  with 
each  other,  the  moi-e  likely  they  are  to  make  those 
personifications. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  people,  like  indi- 
viduals, usually  consider  themselves,  as  compared 
to  other  peoples,  as  heroic  and  virtuous. 

When  two  peoples  get  to  know  each  other  very 
well  and  at  the  same  time  develop  a  strong  com- 
patibility by  working  together,  strong  personifi- 
cation tends  to  disappear.  Thus,  we  attribute  no 
characteristics  to  the  Canadian  people  which  we 
do  not  attribute  to  ourselves.  We  have  a  reason- 
ably good  understanding  of  their  problems.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  them  nor  they  of  us,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  war. 

We  might  call  some  causes  of  war  evolutionaiy. 
Many  conditions,  including  climate  and  geogra- 
phy, have  resulted  in  differences  in  the  evolution 
of  civilizations.  The  ways  of  life  of  different  peo- 
ples, therefore,  vary  both  mentally  and  materially. 
The  peoplas  of  Europe  and  of  North  America 
were  very  different  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. But  the  Indians  were  protected  by  lack  of 
contact.  Wlien  contact  came  unaccompanied  by 
understanding  they  were  practically  wiped  out. 

Unless  understanding  and  tolerance  of  differ- 
ences can  lead  toward  compatibility — can  be  made 
to  keep  pace  with  closening  contact — we  must  ex- 
pect more  and  bigger  wars.  Differences  in  basic 
values  and  lack  of  compatibility  when  they  occur 
together  can  produce  a  tension  which  will  break 
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the  peace.  The  further  evolution  of  political 
ideologies  along  divergent  lines  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  may  lead  to  violent  conflict  unless 
some  degree  of  compatibility  can  be  developed  be- 
tween the  peoples  supporting  them.  Such  ideo- 
logical evolutions,  of  course,  extend  into  both  the 
psychological  and  the  material  fields,  and  when 
they  cause  tensions  between  peoples  international 
jJolitical  consequences  are  entailed. 

Acquisitiveness  is  a  basic  human  trait.  Peoples 
seek  possessions,  not  only  to  further  their  own 
welfare  but  also,  if  they  are  afraid,  to  provide 
adequate  resources  for  their  armed  forces.  We  are 
all  beginning  to  learn,  however,  that  material  wel- 
fare is  int&'de pendent  in  the  modern  world. 
When  we  are  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  other 
peoples  we  eventually  endanger  our  own.  The 
world  seems  to  have  been  given  in  trust  to  the 
whole  human  race,  not  just  to  any  part  of  it. 

Material  causes  of  conflict  and  war  are  very  im- 
portant even  if  they  are  not  all-important.  They 
include  acquisitiveness  on  the  pait  of  leaders, 
classes,  or  people.  This  material  cause  extends  to 
all  forms  of  property,  to  t«iTitory,  and  to  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  control  of  markets,  conmiimica- 
tions,  and  raw  materials. 

Peoples  usually  try  to  protect  their  domestic 
standards  of  living  for  fear  that  their  standards 
will  be  lowered  by  the  influence  of  other  economi- 
cally less  developed  peoples.  Closed  economies, 
tariff  barriers,  financial  and  economic  controls  are 
all  devised  to  support  and  to  unprove  existing  liv- 
ing standards  within  a  nation,  frequently  without 
timely  or  adequate  acceptance  of  the  increasing 
interdependence  between  their  peoples. 

As  peoples  get  to  know  more  about  each  other  in 
a  world  shrunk  by  new  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, they  aspire  to  share  each  other's  opportuni- 
ties. The  economies  of  peace  must  be  reciprocal; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  become  the  economies  of 
war. 

These  psychological,  evolutionary,  and  material 
causes  of  conflict,  when  combined,  become  the 
causes  of  political  action  and  political  policies.  A 
policy  is  an  effect  issuing  from  causes,  which  is 
developed  into  a  purpose  leading  toward  some  ulti- 
mate result — war  or  war  prevention  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  policy  of  the  governing  elements  of  a 
nation  for  instance  may  be  to  direct  popular  atten- 
tion to  a  real  or  imagined  foreign  danger  because 
domestic  economy  and  social  conditions  produce  a 
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likelilioofl  of  revolution.  A  diversion  may  appear 
necessary  as  a  solution.  Political  effects  thus  may 
lead  to  war,  but  they  are  effects  and  not  basic  causes. 
If  it  is  possible  to  correct  the  causes  which  produce 
these  political  effects,  they  will  not  take  place,  and 
therefore  tliey  will  not  lead  to  war. 

It  must  be  evident  from  this  enumeration  that 
the  causes  of  future  wars  are  growing  about  us 
daily  and  that  they  cannot  be  met  by  any  general 
formula.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  elimination  of 
the  causes  of  war. 

There  are  vast  differences  between  the  level  and 
type  of  development  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Considerable  differences  will  exist  throughout  the 
foreseeable  future.  However,  as  Professor  Kluck- 
holn,  an  anthropologist,  says:  "The  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  differences.  Knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  others  and  of  alien  ways  of  life  must 
become  sufficiently  general  so  that  positive  tolera- 
tion becomes  possible.  Certain  inequalities  of 
opportunity  between  peoples  must  be  leveled  out 
to  some  degree  even  if  at  some  apparent  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  nations  now  more  fortunate.  A 
secure  and  happy  world  can  be  built  only  from 
secure  and  happy  individuals.  The  roots  of  indi- 
vidual and  of  social  disoi-ganization  are  identical." 

There  is  no  general  panacea  for  the  prevention 
of  war.  There  was  once  a  great  and  general  ill  in 
the  world — slavery.  It  was  reduced  throughout 
the  world  not  so  mu(;h  by  armed  conflicts,  although 
there  were  such  conflicts,  as  by  the  development  of 
a  general  state  of  mind  which  rejected  slavery  as 
a  method  of  attaining  national  welfare.  On  the 
basis  of  that  state  of  mind  its  reduction  took  place. 
It  can  be  the  same  with  war.  A  part  of  the  world 
has  gone  on  developing  the  old  ideology  of  force, 
of  might  makes  right,  while  another  part,  which 
includes  this  country,  has  sought  new  concepts 
based  on  the  rights  of  the  individual,  protected 
by  a  system  of  jaistice.  Much  in  the  sense  of 
President  Lincoln's  words,  world  peace  cannot 
endure  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  continue  to  live 
"half  slave  and  half  free". 

Compatibility  Through  Education  and 
Professional  Exchange 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  develop- 
ment of  our  compatibility  with  the  other  American 
republics,  achieved  largely  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inter-American  system,  roughly  cor- 
responded to  the  gradual  increase  of  contact 
between  our  people  and  the  people  of  those  coun- 


tries. "When  the  war  came  it  intensified  some  of 
our  contacts  with  Latin  America  and  discouraged 
others.  We  became  almost  the  only  buyers  of  the 
produce  of  some  of  the  countries.  We  became 
almost  the  only  source  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  flow  of  tourists  to  and  from  Latin 
America  dropped  off  sharply.  Because  there  were 
no  world  markets  to  set  prices,  because  of  war 
limitations,  we  had  to  do  most  of  the  refusing 
and  the  Latin  Americans  most  of  the  asking. 
That  deterred  compatibility.  To  put  it  briefly, 
contact  has  outstripped  compatability. 

Women  can  help  increase  international  com- 
patibility. They  have  direct  opportunities  in 
many  fields.  All  kinds  of  businesses,  as  well  as 
the  educational  field,  are  open  to  them.  The  idea 
that  a  woman  cannot  work  in  a  business  in  Latin 
America  is  partially  a  fable.  If  she  has  the  ex- 
perience and  can  adapt  herself  to  different  condi- 
tions, if  she  possesses  ijerceptiveness  and  energy, 
of  course  she  can  work  there.  There  is  a  great 
field  in  importation;  in  sale  and  use  of  drugs, 
medicines,  hospital  and  surgical  equipment :  in 
making  of  various  kinds  of  clothing  and  footwear ; 
in  the  development  and  marketing  of  foods;  and 
in  breeding  animals  such  as  the  vicuiia,  the  alpaca, 
and  the  llama  for  wool.  A  whole  food  industry 
connected  with  the  Brazil-nut  trade  must  be 
developed.  There  are  opportunities  in  journalism 
and  architecture.  Opportunities  exist  for  lum- 
beiing  and  for  prefabricating  houses  made  of 
woods  found  in  the  tropics  which  are  insect- 
resistant  and  are  suitable  for  use  in  that  area. 
There  are  opportunities  for  hotels  and  inns  to  be 
developed  and  for  tourist-travel  work. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  creating  com- 
patibility between  two  individuals  or  two  coun- 
tries is  to  bring  them  together  for  an  objective 
purpose  such  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or 
training. 

Exchange  of  students,  teachers,  and  other  peo- 
ple engaged  in  professions  and  businesses  should 
be  multiplied  manyfold  as  quickly  as  possible  if 
we  are  to  achieve  better  people-to-people  under- 
standing broadly  enough  and  soon  enough  to  fore- 
stall dangerous  conflicts,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Steps  that  can  be  made  on  a  practical  basis  to 
develop  exchange  of  persons  lay  the  foundation 
for  world  peace.  Plans  that  have  been  developed 
in  our  own  communities  for  schools  and  colleges, 
for  newspapers  and  hospitals,  and  for  other  mat- 
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ters  such  as  architecture  and  city  phmning  may 
be  applied  on  a  broader  world-wide  basis.  Posi- 
tive steps  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  may 
be  achieved  through  the  granting  of  fellowships 
for  people  from  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  for  such  specialized  activities  and 

I    professions. 

}  Many  of  the  larger  communities  in  the  United 
States  might  find  it  helpful  to  bring  Latin  Ameri- 
cans to  teach  Spanish  or  Portuguese  in  their 
schools  or  colleges  and  to  send  teachers  from  the 
United  States  to  a  Latin  American  institution  to 
teach  a  course  in  English. 

A  woman  from  Latin  America,  for  example, 
niiiilit  work  for  a  year  on  one  of  our  newspapers 
on  matters  of  particular  interest  to  women.    An 

I    architectural  student  might  work  in  an  architect's 

'  office  or  a  city-planning  office.  There  might  be  a 
place  for  a  student  nurse  who  could  train  at  one 
of  our  hospitals.  A  newspaper  woman  might  be 
interested  in  going  to  Latin  America,  after  getting 
a  basic  knowledge  of  Spanish,  to  work  on  a  news- 
paper. 

Fellowships  which  provide  only  for  free  tuition 
are  probably  not  too  effective.  A  scholarship  or 
a  grant  for  professional  or  business  work  must 
carry  with  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  pro- 
vide living  expenses  and  the  cost  of  travel  to  the 
United  States  and  back  to  the  country  of  origin 
or  vice  versa.  Thus,  a  two-year  fellowship  at  the 
postgraduate  level,  which  is  usually  the  most  pro- 
ductive level,  amounts  to  about  $2,400  for  living 
expenses  and  an  average  of  about  $800  to  cover 
traveling  expenses.  The  total  cost  of  a  two-year 
fellowship  to  cover  everything,  including  inci- 
dentals, figures  about  $3,200.  A  grant  for  a  teacher 
requires  from  $4,200  to  $4,400  and  for  a  profes- 
sor, about  $5,500. 

The  cost  of  sending  trained  people  to  Latin 

I  America  on  a  similar  basis  is  about  the  same,  but  it 
will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  salary  at 
which  they  go.  Costs  for  journalists,  architects, 
and  other  professionals  would  be  around  the  $4,200 

I  to  $4,400  level,  and  costs  for  student  nurses  to  be- 

I  come  nurses  Mould  be  around  the  $3,200  level. 
These  sums  may  seem  large,  but  the  amount  is 
little  compared  with  the  cost  for  training  and 
equipping  one  of  our  men  to  participate  as  a  sol- 

I  dier  in  a  third  world  war,  if  such  an  emergency 
some  years  hence  arose  through  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. 
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Could  not  a  program  be  sponsored  by  municipal 
institutions,  banks,  businesses,  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations from  month  to  month  to  buy  and  set 
aside  war  bonds  for  a  community  fund  to  be  used 
to  bring  a  student  or  teacher  to  that  community 
or  to  send  one  abroad  ? 

The  community  would  not  have  to  meet  the 
whole  cost  of  such  a  program.  Some  funds  are 
available  from  many  of  the  American  republics 
for  these  exchanges;  and,  if  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  cost  is  raised,  the  Division  of  Cultural  Co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  State  might  work 
out  with  municipal  organizations  a  plan  for  shar- 
ing the  expense. 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  would 
also  help  in  the  matter  of  the  organization  and  the 
selection  of  the  appropriate  persons  in  Latin 
America.  The  investment  becomes  a  two-purpose 
one:  "War  bonds  devoted  to  such  a  fund  would 
help  win  this  war,  and,  when  used  for  promoting 
international  understanding,  they  are  preventing 
another  war. 

Several  State  Federations  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  through  such  a  coopera- 
tive plan  recently  arranged  through  the  Institute 
of  Liternational  Education  in  New  York,  and  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  State  De- 
partment, for  about  ten  all-expense  fellowships 
for  Latin  American  graduate  students  to  come  to 
the  United  States. 

Vocational  and  Cultural  Aspect  for  Developing 
Compatibility 

Another  very  important  element  for  the  devel- 
opment of  understanding  between  peoples  is  the 
exchange  of  books  and  periodicals.  Until  the  lan- 
guage barrier  is  fully  overcome,  and  that  is  bound 
to  be  many  years  hence,  translations  of  American 
books  and  periodicals  and  translations  of  the  books 
and  periodicals  of  other  countries  are  necessary  as 
a  means  of  piercing  that  barrier. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  achieving  this 
result  has  been  found  to  be  the  creation  of  library- 
cultural  centers  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Such  libraries  in  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  have  been 
eminently  successful. 

Those  libraries  consist  of  small  collections  of 
books  and  periodicals  in  both  English  and  Span- 
ish. Space  is  usually  provided  for  motion  pic- 
tures and  for  art  and  other  exhibits.  A  qualified 
librarian  sent  from  the  United  States  operates  tlie 
library  as  a  lending  library  on  a  deposit  basis. 
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The  librarian  conducts  English  classes,  arranges 
exhibits  and  courses  on  particular  subjects,  such 
as  architecture  or  city  planning.  International 
Correspondence  School  courses  are  available.  The 
library  offers  courses  in  library  procedure,  thus 
not  only  training  its  own  assistants  but  also 
developing  librarians  for  the  founding  of  national 
libraries.  The  students  of  the  local  university 
crowd  the  library  all  the  time.  Professional  men 
and  women  consult  our  professional  books  and 
periodicals.  As  a  knowledge  of  English  develops, 
more  and  more  students  and  professional  people 
are  able  to  use  more  and  more  of  our  books.  Doc- 
tors studying  English  are  able  to  use  the  medical 
reference  library.  Nurses,  dentists,  engineers, 
farmers — all  visit  and  use  these  facilities.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  any  investment  producing 
greater  dividends  than  this  one. 

The  library  cultural  centers  are  operated  under 
the  sponsorship  of  a  local  committee.  They  con- 
stitute an  entirely  mutual  effort,  largely  partici- 
pated in  and  directed  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

We  could  cooperate  more  fully  with  other  coun- 
tries in  supplying  vocational  teachers  and  in  help- 
ing to  develop  vocational  schools  where  they  are 
needed.  It  does  no  good  to  arrive  with  a  set  of 
preconceived  ideas  and  try  to  impose  what  is  to  be 
learned.  A  vocational  teacher  needs  to  go  pre- 
pared for  a  long  stay — five  years  at  least.  He 
should  begin  by  perfecting  himself  in  the  language, 
perhaps  by  taking  a  course  in  a  normal  school  and 
thereby  getting  to  know  the  opportimities  and 
the  obstacles  of  the  country.  He  should  go  with 
the  idea  of  training  other  teachers  of  that  country. 
Our  participation  therefore  in  normal-school  work 
for  training  in  the  vocational  field,  health  training 
and  subjects  such  as  agriculture,  nutrition,  and 
domestic  science,  might  be  one  of  our  first  concerns. 

At  a  mine  in  Bolivia,  there  is  a  small  public 
school  which  is  big  enough  to  accommodate  only 
about  a  third  of  the  children  who  should  be 
taught.  The  rest  are  doomed  to  grow  up  illit- 
erate. Reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
taught  in  the  school,  but  there  is  not  a  class  in 
hygiene  or,  for  the  girls,  in  household  methods, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  the  care  of  children.  The 
teacher  at  this  school  had  the  initiative  to  have 
a  class  for  adults  in  the  evening.  One  of  the 
interesting  observations  is  that  most  of  the  adult 
students  are  women. 

How  usefiil  it  would  be  to  have  women  teachers, 
either  from  the  United  States  or  more  likely,  a  na- 
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tive  teacher  who  was  taught  here,  to  give  instruc- 
tions in  these  subjects,  including  prenatal  care. 
The  women  are  anxious  to  learn.  Typhus  and 
other  diseases  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  they 
would  learn  these  practical  subjects.  Yet  they 
have  little  opportunity. 

The  business  and  professional  women  of  this 
country  can  do  a  great  deal  to  develop  understand- 
ing with  other  peoples  if  they  will  further  an  ef- 
fort to  have  women  who  can  teach  these  subjects 
sent  abroad  for  the  purpose.  The  most  effective 
way  may  be  to  have  them  teach  in  normal  schools 
so  that  the  teachers  themselves  will  go  forth 
equipped.  The  exact  method  will  vary  somewhat 
with  circumstances  in  each  country.  But  a  basic 
impulsion  is  necessary. 

A  teacher  has  to  be  trained  realistically  for  work 
in  the  conditions  of  his  own  country,  and  therefore 
it  seems  important  that  the  person  bringing  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  from  the  United  States 
to  another  country  should  learn  about  the  different 
conditions  in  that  country  as  a  framework  for 
the  instruction  he  imparts.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  very  useful  to  have  Latin 
American  normal-school  graduates  visit  the 
United  States  for  further  training.  But  the  condi- 
tions they  will  find  here  will  be  so  different  from 
those  of  their  own  countries  that  much  that  they 
learn  here  and  that  is  applicable  here  may  not 
readily  be  used  in  their  own  countries. 

The  same  remark  applies  when  it  comes  to  our 
students  learning  from  Latin  American  teachers. 
Our  students  are  conditioned  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  own  country,  and  it  is  better  for  a 
Latin  American  teacher  to  come  here,  familiarize 
himself  with  the  environment,  and  then  teach  his 
subject — Spanish,  Portuguese,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  literature — with  due  regard  to  our  en- 
vironment than  to  take  our  student  at  the  under- 
graduate level  to  the  Latin  American  country. 

There  has  been  some  reluctance  in  Latin  America 
among  the  children  of  the  educated  classes  to  learn 
to  make  things  with  their  hands.  This  attitude 
towards  craftsmanship  is  changing.  It  would 
change  more  rapidly  if,  even  in  the  few  American 
schools  now  existing  in  Latin  America,  the  chil- 
dren were  led  into  carpentry,  for  instance,  by  mak- 
ing objects  of  prestige  such  as  airplane  and  ship 
models.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  their  outlook 
if  they  were  given  some  instruction  in  the  planning 
of  houses  and  were  taught  to  make  model  dwel- 
lings. 
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Developing  the  use  of  the  hands  through  crafts 
develops  the  use  of  the  mind.  The  man  or  woman 
who  learns  to  make  something  well  with  his  hands 
has  advanced  a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  national  life  of  his  country.  He 
becomes  interested  in  reading  material  regarding 
the  kinds  of  things  he  makes.  He  learns  to  read 
plans  and  to  translate  measurements  into  effective 
workmanship.  Furthermore,  the  more  he  learns 
to  make  the  more  he  develops  his  needs. 

When  a  craftsman  is  created,  a  consumer  of 
tools,  of  housing  and  housing  equipment,  of  trans- 
portation and  communications,  is  created  also. 

Our  Personal  Respousibility  in 
Foreign  Relations 

Our  export  and  import  trade,  therefore,  tie  in 
closely  with  cooperation  in  educational  fields. 
They  tie  in  with  the  other  forms  of  cooperation 
exemplified  by  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  through  the  fomento  or  de- 
velopment organizations  in  South  America.  The 
funds  of  the  fomentos  are  provided  by  the  local 
governments  or  jointly  by  the  governments  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  One  of  the  principal 
functions  of  these  organizations  is  to  diversify 
industry  and  to  improve  agriculture.  An  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  economic  problems  facing 
our  neighboring  countries  will  in  turn  foster  a 
more  sympathetic  understanding  between  peoples. 
The  adjustment  to  be  made  in  post-war  trade  is 
one  of  the  world's  problems  which  will  have  to  be 
handled  with  skill,  honesty,  and  sympathy.  War- 
time exports  and  imports  will  have  to  attain  a  re- 
ciprocal expansion  in  order  to  stabilize  the  world 
economies.  Some  of  the  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, for  instance,  will  find  that  post-war  trade  ad- 
justments will  have  to  be  based  on  developing 
domestic  production  and  consumption;  if  these 
countries  can  establish  a  domestic  market,  that 
market  in  turn  will  divei-sify  labor  and  its  pi'od- 
I  ucts,  raise  living  standards,  and  create  new  de- 
i  mands.  With  a  broadening  of  their  needs,  trade 
will  be  stimulated  with  their  neighbors. 

The  object  should  be  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of 
understanding  between  peoples  whether  it  be 
!  between  neighbors,  the  Bolivians,  Peruvians, 
Chileans,  Brazilians,  Paraguayans,  and  the  Ar- 
gentineans for  instance,  or  between  nations  at  some 
distance  from  each  other  geographically,  such  as 
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Bolivia  and  the  United  States.  If  another  world 
war  is  to  be  prevented  two  lines  of  action  suggest 
themselves.  One  is  the  development  of  relations 
between  peoples  with  the  objective  of  making 
them  as  safe  as  the  existing  relation  between  the 
peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  That 
relation  is  a  sort  of  yardstick  by  which  we  can 
measure  achievement  as  we  progress,  and  it  is  also' 
an  encouragement,  for  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 
relation  which  we  have  with  Canada  has  been 
developed  between  the  peoples  themselves  shows 
that  such  an  international  relation  is  possible. 
The  second  line  of  action  consists  of  international 
measures  to  prevent  war.  Until  people-to-people 
relations  in  themselves  become  broad  enough  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  development  of  causes  of 
war,  when  need  be,  war  must  be  prevented  by  force. 

Let  us  hope  that  full  national  support  will  be 
given  to  those  who  have  worked  on  developing  sus- 
tained interest  in  our  foreign  relations — such  or- 
ganizations as  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  the  Coun- 
cil for  Foreign  Relations,  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  Institute  for  International  Edu- 
cation, and  the  many  learned  and  professional 
societies. 

Our  national  security,  our  national  defense,  our 
foreign  relations  are  intimate  safeguards  of  our 
homes.  They  will  not  stand,  and  our  children  will 
not  live  unless  these  defenses  are  successful.  The 
State  Department,  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  dealing  with  foreign  problems, 
the  armed  forces,  for  last  resort,  and  the  President 
and  the  Congi-ess,  which  direct  them  all,  are  not 
things  removed  and  abstract,  secret,  and  mysteri- 
ous. They  are  the  electoral  booth,  the  law  court 
and  the  policeman  at  the  corner,  the  whole  envelop 
of  safety  within  which  we  are  able  to  live  and 
which  has  been  broken  into  now  and  will  be  broken 
into  even  more  seriously  and  dangerously  again  if 
we  do  not  strengthen  it.  Our  foreign  relations, 
our  State  Department,  our  agencies  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  daily  welfare.  They  are  not  automatic 
and  independent  organisms.  They  can  only  be 
what  we  make  them  and  what  we  want  them  to  be. 
They  cannot  be  competent  without  the  people  and 
their  help.  Without  such  an  interest  they  will 
become  inanimate  and  useless.  The  source  of  their 
will  is  in  our  wills  and  the  source  of  their  strength 
is  in  our  interest  in  what  they  are  to  do. 
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Telecommunications  Tomorrow 


Address  by  FRANQS 

[Released  to  the  press  Febrnary  17] 

In  the  one  hundred  years  since  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph  by  Samuel  Morse,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  network  of  international  cables  which  has 
increased  from  21,000  nautical  miles  in  1879  to 
360,000  nautical  miles  in  1930. 

Then  came  telephony :  Here  again  we  witness 
a  phenomenal  growtli.  In  1887  there  were  2,600 
telephones  in  the  United  States;  in  1928,  over 
19,000,000. 

On  December  12,  1901  wireless  conquered  the 
Atlantic,  thus  bringing  about  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  means  of  trans-Atlantic  commimi- 
cations. 

This  new  means  of  transmitting  intelligence 
was  indeed  revolutionary.  Never  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  hertzian  waves  had  messages  been 
transmitted  beyond  the  horizon  to  persons  whose 
position  was  unknown  or  changing  continuously. 
Hence,  radio — as  we  prefer  to  call  it — has  no  rival 
in  conmmnicating  with  ships,  planes,  trains,  and 
automobiles.  What  radio  in  its  infancy  did  for 
safety  of  life  at  sea,  it  is  now  doing  for  aviation  in 
tlie  air.  Furthermore,  radio  can  spread  its  waves 
equally  in  all  directions  and  thus  we  get  broad- 
casting, television,  telecasts. 

The  international  regulation  of  radio  has  also 
come  a  long  way  since  the  first  radio  conference 
held  in  Berlin  in  1903,  but  the  rules  established 
then  still  are  at  the  basis  of  international  radio 
regulations.  These  rules  include  the  requirement 
that  coastal  stations  are  obliged  to  exchange  tele- 
grams with  ship  stations  without  regard  to  the 
system  employed,  that  rates  are  generally  divided 
on  a  50-50  basis,  that  distress  (SOS)  calls  have 
priority,  that  services  must  be  organized  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  interference  with  other  stations, 
and  that  military  and  naval  services  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  except  with 
regard  to  distress  calls  and  interference. 

We  are  now  at  the  threshold — we  hope — of  a  new 
world,  and  where  better  than  in  an  assembly  such 


'  Delivered  before  the  twentieth  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Veteran  Wireles.s  Operators  Association  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  17,  1945.  Mr.  de  Wolf  is  Chief  of  the  Tele- 
communications Division,  Office  of  Transportation  and 
Communications,  Department  of  State. 
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as  this  can  we  say  that  the  sky  is  the  limit?  Al- 
though perhaps  it  isn't !  How  do  we  envisage  this 
future  radio  world  of  ours  ?  at 

We  have  been  favored  recently  with  some  pre-  ^ 
views  of  things  to  come  in  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  proposals  for  the 
future  table  of  allocations  from  2r,  to  30,000  mega- 
cycles. Here  frequency  modulation,  television, 
walkie-talkie  are  all  allocated  tentative  frequen- 
cies. We  soon  expect  to  receive  from  the  Commis- 
sion its  tentative  plans  for  the  radio  spectrum  from 
0  to  25  megacycles.  Industry  and  Government 
will  then  go  into  a  huddle  to  formulate  the  view 
of  the  United  States  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  international  telecommunications  conference. 
The  last  one  was  at  Cairo  in  1938,  and  we  are  now 
operating  under  the  regulations  which  were  there 
adopted. 

What  do  we  expect  to  accomplish  at  that  next 
conference?  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  a  revolutionary  expansion  of  avia- 
tion. Before  the  war  it  was  international ;  now  it 
is  global.  Air  and  weather  services  will  expect 
a  place  in  the  spectrum  commensurate  with  their 
new  importance.  Point-to-point  telegraphy  and 
telephony  are  increasing  steadily  in  importance. 
A  chart  of  point-to-point  radiotelegraph  and 
radiotelephone  circuits  from  this  country  to  for- 
eign countries  looks  rather  like  the  spray  from  a 
water  hose;  it  leaves  few  places  of  importance 
unreached.  And  we  shall  have  to  take  care  of 
short-wave  broadcasting  and  television  and  the 
new  safety  services.  Under  no  circumstances  must 
we  let  our  imaginations  be  confined,  for  radio 
is  the  negation  of  confinement.  International 
lawyers  may  not  be  able  to  agree  as  to  whether  the 
air  should  be  free  for  the  passage  of  hertzian 
waves  over  the  national  territory,  but  the  en- 
gineers know  the  practical  answer  to  that  question, 
and  the  question  has  never  been  raised  at  interna- 
tional radio  conferences.  I  feel  free  to  say  this 
as  I  am  an  international  lawyer  myself.  In  all 
humility,  we  who  are  instrumental  in  the  drafting 
of  international  radio  regulations  have  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  John  D.  Tomlinson,  the  author 
of  an  excellent  work  on  The  Infi?7-nathnal  Control 
of  Radiocommunications,  concludes  his  study  with 
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a  quotation  from  the  annual  report  for  1937  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  at  Bern : 

"After  reviewing  the  ratifications  and  adhesions 
to  the  Telecommunication  Convention  and  the 
Regulations  annexed  to  it,  the  report  goes  on  to 
state:  'In  sum,  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  are  al- 
most universally  observed  by  the  administrations 
and  private  companies  for  telegraph,  telephone, 
and  radio  services  throughout  the  entire  world.' 
In  a  world  in  which  mternational  obligations  are 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
this  statement  marks  a  bright  spot  on  a  dark 
horizon." 

Well,  then,  let  our  imagination  run  for  a  little 
while,  and  let  us  look  at  a  picture  of  this  future 
radio  world  of  ours.  What  may  we  expect?  In 
the  first  place,  a  minimum  of  interference  brought 
about  by  an  expanded  spectrum  with  radio  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  built  with  a  maximum  of 
precision  and  accuracy ;  the  use  of  land  lines  and 
cables  as  secondary  means  of  communications  to 
relieve  the  congestion  in  certain  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum; the  establishment  of  an  international  fre- 
quency board  which  will,  in  advance,  point  out 
the  possibility  of  interference  in  any  suggested 
registration  (this  step  does  not  appear  so  bold 
when  you  consider  M-hat  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  does  for  the  continental  United 
States) ;  the  establishment  of  relay  stations  to 
permit  24-hour  service  on  long-distance  circuits 
or  to  avoid  a  path  too  close  to  the  magnetic  pole ; 
radio  trunk  lines  which  will  systematize  our  whole 
network  of  point-to-point  circuits  and  thus  save 
our  precious  frequencies;  the  use  of  many  chan- 
nels, possibly  six  to  eight  on  one  frequency;  a 
world  system  of  short-wave  broadcasting  stations 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Lucerne  plan  and  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting  Agreement  to 
eliminate  wasteful  duplication  and  further  avoid 
interference;  the  establislnnent  in  the  American 
region  of  a  hemisphere  telecommunication  union 
which,  within  the  framework  of  the  International 
Union,  will  accomplish  for  our  part  of  the  world 
what  the  International  Union  does  for  the  whole 
■world;  the  centralization  and  unification  of  avia- 
tion radio  services  by  Government  agencies  such 
as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  pri- 
vate cooperatives  such  as  Aeronautical  Radio, 
Inc.;  the  increase  of  the  services  at  present  per- 


formed by  Press  Wireless  so  that  our  newspapers 
and  great  news  agencies  may  place  before  the 
American  public  the  greatest  possible  volume  of 
news  at  the  least  possible  cost.  Which  brings  me 
to  the  question  of  rates. 

The  telecommunication  industry  will  undoubt- 
edly be  confronted  in  the  post-war  world  with 
competition  from  fast  airmails,  and  it  is  essential 
that  it  should  bring  its  rate  structure  into  a  posi- 
tion where  it  may  compete  with  a  new  and  im- 
proved airmail  service.  We  should  envisage  the 
possibility  of  a  uniform  telecommunication  rate, 
somewhere  between  25  and  15  cents  per  word,  with 
a  simplified  and  unified  rate  structure. 

So  much  for  tomorrow,  but  how  about  the  day 
after  tomorrow  ?  We  shall  come  to  the  day  when 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  word  by  word 
will  be  as  obsolete  as  the  transportation  of 
goods  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  In  this  war  the  ne- 
cessity of  conserving  space  has  brought  about  the 
transportation  of  foods  in  a  dehydrated  condition. 
V-mail  has  reduced  the  bulk  of  correspondence  sev- 
eral fold.  In  our  future  world,  written  messages 
will  be  sent  by  facsimile  and  charges  will  be  based 
on  square  inches  or  preferably  square  millimeters. 
Under  such  a  system  we  shall  avoid  all  possibility 
of  errors  in  transmission  and  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  the  messages  as  originally  sent 
out.  We  anticipate  the  day  when,  at  our  breakfast 
table,  every  man  will  find  his  favorite  newspaper, 
whether  it  be  from  New  York,  London,  Paris,  or 
Rio.  The  sending  of  telegrams  will  consist  of 
placing  an  original  message  in  an  automatic  ma- 
chine in  which  there  will  be  dropped  a  quarter  and 
liaving  it  reproduced  by  facsimile  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  seconds  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  miles.  We  may  also  come  to  the  day  when 
one  universal  telecommunication  company,  with 
subsidiaries  in  every  country  of  the  world,  will 
operate  all  telecommunications  services  with  stand- 
ardized equipment  and  standardized  procedures. 
Its  competition  will  come  again  from  the  airmail 
which  will  eliminate  all  telecommunication  serv- 
ices other  than  urgent.  We  may  also  see  the  build- 
ing of  a  co-axial  cable  from  Washington  and  New 
York  overland  through  Alaska  and  the  Aleutians 
to  Siberia,  Russia,  and  western  Europe,  which 
would  take  a  tremendous  load  of  United  States  - 
Europe  traffic  off  the  congested  radio  waves.  In- 
cidentally, in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  at  one  time  there  existed  an  overland 
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telegraph  line  from  Great  Britain  (with  a  channel 
submarine  cable)  to  India. 

And  so,  finally,  space  will  be  annihilated,  and 
thought  will  travel  as  fast  as  the  speed  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  made  possible. 

Science  thus  will  have  served  mankind,  and  it 
will  be  up  to  the  political  world  to  keep  pace  with 
the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  our  engineers 
and  scientists.  Our  statesmen  must  insure  that 
intelligence  will  freely  cross  international  bound- 
aries. Freedom  of  information  must  be  one  of  the 
cornerstones  on  which  our  new  world  will  be  built, 
so  that  every  man  in  every  country  will  be  free 
to  see  and  hear  what  he  wants  to  see  and  hear, 
and  what  every  other  man  in  every  other  country 
wants  him  to  see  and  hear.  Then  indeed  shall 
we  have  brought  about  that  parliament  of  man 
which  visionaries  spoke  of  in  the  last  century  and 
on  the  thi'eshold  of  which  we  may  be  if  we  use 
as  much  courage  and  vision  in  the  establishment 
of  our  new  political  world  as  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  used  in  the  exploration  of  the  forces 
of  nature  and  their  harnessing  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind. 


Death  of  Maximino 
Avila  Camacho 

MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  requested  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Mexico  to  deliver  the 
following  message  from  President  Roosevelt  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Mexico: 

"The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Your  Excellency's 
brother,  General  Maximino  Avila  Camacho,  has 
been  a  deep  shock  to  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

"His  splendid  work  as  Secretary  of  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Works  in  Your  Excellency's 
Cabinet  made  a  notable  contribution  to  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  in  the  war  effort. 

"Please  accept  and  extend  to  other  members  of 
the  family  my  heartfelt  condolences  and  deepest 
sympathy." 


MESSAGE  FROM  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 
TO  THE  MEXICAN  SECRETARY  FOR  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  18] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message  to  His  Excellency  the  Mexican 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Relations,  Licenciado 
Ezequiel  Padilla : 

"I  am  profoundly  shocked  at  the  death  of  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Communications,  Gen- 
eral Maximino  Avila  Camacho. 

"Please  convey  to  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
family  my  deepest  sympathy  and  condolences." 


Inquiries  on  American  Citizens 
In  Bulgaria 

[Released  to  the  press  February  12] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
American  Mission  at  Sofia  is  now  prepared  to  re- 
ceive inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  and  where- 
abouts of  American  citizens  believed  to  be  resid- 
ing in  Bulgaria.  All  such  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Department. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  is  restricted  to 
inquiries  which  concern  American  citizens  only. 
Inquiries  submitted  in  behalf  of  aliens  or  persons 
who  are  not  believed  to  be  in  Bulgaria  will  not 
be  accepted. 

Exchange  of  American  and 
German  Nationals 

[Released  to  the  press  February  16] 

The  M.S.  Gnpsholm  sailed  from  Marseille, 
France,  on  February  8, 1945  and  is  scheduled  to  ar- 
rive at  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  on  or  about 
February  20,  1945,  carrying  a  large  number  of 
seriously  sick  and  wounded  American  and  Ca- 
nadian prisoners  of  war,  American  nationals,  and 
their  immediate  relatives,  and  nationals  of  the 
other  American  republics  who  were  included  in  the 
recent  exchange  of  nationals  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 
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A  General  Peace  and  Security  Organization: 
Analysis  of  its  Major  Functions 


Address  by  ANDREW  W.  CORDIER 


[Released  to  the  press  February  17] 

I  am  glad  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  and  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  very  extensive  consideration 
that  the  people  of  Tulsa  and  of  Oklahoma  have 
given  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  Through 
the  radio,  the  press,  and  civic  organizations  j^ou 
have  brought  facts  and  interpretations  concern- 
ing the  Proposals  to  large  numbers  of  your  neigh- 
bors. Excellent  reports  of  these  meetings  have 
come  to  our  attention  in  Washington. 

There  is  a  rising  interest  in  all  parts  of  onr 
country  in  the  Proposals  as  a  major  avenue 
through  which  we  can  make  our  large  role  in  the 
world  positive  and  effective. 

A  few  simple  but  fundamental  facts  must  de- 
termine our  course  of  action.  First,  the  science  of 
war  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  hand.  The  labora- 
tories are  potentially  capable  of  producing  weap- 
ons of  much  greater  devastating  power  than  we 
have  yet  witnessed  in  this  war.  The  implications 
of  such  capacity  for  destruction  are  clear. 

Second,  in  another  world  war  America  would 
become  a  battleground.  Our  cities  would  be 
bombed;  our  industries  would  be  targets  for 
destruction. 

Third,  the  United  States,  already  recognized 
as  the  world's  leading  industrial  power,  will 
emerge  from  this  war  as  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing military  powers.  Such  a  combination  of  ad- 
vantages has  never  been  witnessed  before  in  all 
human  history.  Power  carries  with  it  a  commen- 
surate responsibility.  Power  is  not  a  substance  to 
be  hoarded  but  an  energy  to  be  used. 

Fourth,  it  is  only  through  the  responsible,  just, 
and  humane  exercise  of  power  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  that  order  and  justice  can  replace 
anarchy  and  injustice.  Only  through  such  co- 
operation can  war  be  avoided. 

We  know  finally  as  individuals  that  the  mere 
desire  for  peace  and  security  is  not  enough.  We 
must  possess  the  will  to  seek  the  ways  of  peace  and 
security  and  the  collective  intelligence  to  define 
clearly  the  machinery,  the  techniques,  the  methods 
and  requirements  of  peace  and  security.  Peoples 
and  governments  must  be  willing  to  make  the 


measure  of  sacrifice  necessary  to  their  attainment. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  represent  a  par- 
tial crystallization  of  these  basic  beliefs  and  hopes 
of  humanity. 

They  are,  at  this  stage,  the  joint  product  of  the 
thought  and  discussion  of  the  spokesmen  of  the 
nations  participating  in  the  recent  conference. 
Several  years  of  serious  study  by  responsible  offi- 
cials of  each  of  the  governments  preceded  the  con- 
ference. Eminent  world  authorities  in  the  fields 
of  security  and  world  organization  were  frequently 
consulted,  and  the  articulate  will  of  the  masses 
of  our  people  provided  a  constant  guide. 

Since  the  conference,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  explain  the  Proposals  to  the  public.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts,  we  have  received  splendid  advice 
and  ripe  judgments,  which  will  undoubtedly  reflect 
themselves  in  the  finished  instrument. 

This  reciprocal  relationship  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  is  a  major  aspect  of  de- 
mocracy. It  is  a  method  and  a  relationship  which 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  is  of  special  importance 
when  issues  of  such  great  moment  are  being 
weighed. 

The  Proposals  in  their  pi-esent  tentative  form 
were  described  by  former  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
as  representing  the  "highest  common  denominator 
rather  than  .  .  .  the  plan  of  any  one  nation". 
And  President  Roosevelt  expressed  his  pleasure 
that  so  much  had  "been  accomplished  on  so  difficult 
a  subject  in  so  short  a  time".  From  these  substan- 
tial beginnings,  it  becomes  our  common  task  to 
subject  the  document  to  the  closest  scrutiny  with 
the  aim  of  making  it  a  still  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  its  objectives. 

The  proposals  outline  two  major  tasks  for  a 
general  international  organization — to  maintain 
or  restore  peace  and  security  and  to  promote  the 
solution  of  international  economic,  social,  and  hu- 
manitarian problems.  The  first  task  is  essentially 
preventive;  the  second  is  curative  and  creative. 

It  is  natural  and  proper  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  world's  greatest  war  humanity  should  give 

"  Delivered  on  Southwest  Radio  Forum  at  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Feb.  17,  1945.  Mr.  Cordier  is  an  officer  In  the  Division  of 
International  Security  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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the  highest  priority  to  the  Organization's  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
Other  vahies  will  flow  from  this  organized  part- 
nership of  the  nations,  but  none  will  be  held  as 
priceless  as  its  prospect  and  capacity  for  ruling  out 
the  illegitimate  use  of  force. 

The  responsibility  for  maintaining  or  restoring 
peace  and  security  under  the  Proposals  would  be 
jointly  assumed  by  the  Security  Council  and  the 
member  states. 

The  members  of  the  Organization  in  discharg- 
ing their  obligations  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
would  submit  to  a  series  of  principles  determining 
their  course  of  action.  They  would  pledge  that 
they  would  settle  their  disputes  by  pacific  means 
in  such  a  way  that  international  peace  and  security 
would  not  be  endangered. 

They  would  be  obliged  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Organization.  They  would  likewise  refrain 
from  giving  assistance  to  any  state  against  which 
preventive  or  enforcement  action  was  being  under- 
taken by  the  Organization. 

Positively  they  would  undertake  to  give  every 
assistance  to  the  Organization  in  any  action  un- 
dertaken by  it.  They  would  oblige  themselves 
particularly  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council. 

The  member  states  would  be  pledged  to  carry 
out  all  of  these  obligations  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

To  make  their  contributions  to  enforcement 
measures  effective  to  a  maximum  degree,  they 
would  be  pledged  to  act  not  only  directly  and  in 
their  individual  capacity  as  member  states  but 
also  through  the  various  international  arrange- 
ments and  technical  agencies  of  which  they  are 
members. 

These  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  mem- 
ber states  would  be  coordinated  at  many  points 
with  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Security 
Council.  Within  the  Organization,  the  Security 
Council  is  clothed  with  the  special  task  of  main- 
taining pence  and  security.  It  would  be  em- 
powered to  keep  a  constant  vigil  over  disputes  or 
situations  whose  continuance  might  endanger  the 
peace.  It  could  call  upon  states  to  use  peaceful 
processes  of  their  own  choice  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes. At  any  stage  in  such  efforts  at  a  solution 
the  Security  Council  itself  is  empowered  to  recom- 
mend methods  of  adjustment. 


It  would  be  empowered  to  determine  at  what 
stage  a  dispute,  if  not  settled  by  peaceful  means, 
might  be  designated  a  threat  to  the  peace,  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggression.  If 
once  it  determined  that  a  threat  to  the  peace 
existed,  it  could  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  maintain  or  restore  peace  and  security. 
It  would  be  enabled  to  call  upon  members  to  apply 
the  diplomatic,  economic,  or  other  non-military 
measures  to  give  effect  to  its  decisions,  or  it  might, 
if  necessary,  take  action  by  such  air,  land,  and 
naval  forces  as  might  be  required  to  restore  peace 
and  security.  The  contribution  of  armed  forces 
by  the  member  states  is  to  be  regulated  by  special 
agreement  among  the  states  themselves. 

In  this  important  realm  of  the  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes,  and  of  enforcement  action  in  cases 
where  disputes  are  not  settled  amicably,  the  pro- 
cedures and  facilities  of  regional  arrangements 
and  agencies  might  be  utilized  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Organization. 
Thus  universal  and  regional  machinery  for  main- 
taining the  peace  would  be  correlated  to  mutual 
advantage.  Through  these  new  relationships,  the 
inter-American  system  could  strengthen  its  own 
machinery,  processes,  and  procedures  and  con- 
tribute strength  to  the  general  Organization. 

You  will  observe  the  balance  between  the  flex- 
ible and  the  inflexible  in  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  and  in  the  character  of  enforcement  ac- 
tion. Many  avenues  of  pacific  settlement  would 
be  open  to  the  use  of  member  states,  but  once  a 
threat  to  the  peace  is  determined,  enforcement  ac- 
tion would  follow  speedily  and  within  well-defined 
lines  of  procedure. 

To  facilitate  action,  the  Security  Council  would 
be  assisted  by  a  military  staff  committee  which 
would  advise  it  on  military  requirements,  the  em- 
ployment and  command  of  forces,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  armaments.  It  would  be  responsible  for  the 
strategic  command  of  any  armed  forces  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 

Disputes  of  a  justiciable  character  would  be  re- 
ferred to  an  international  court  of  justice  which 
would  be  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Organization. 

The  Genei'al  Assembly  would  be  empowered  to 
assist  the  Security  Council  by  making  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security. 

The  second  major  function  of  the  Organiza- 
tion— the  promotion  of  the  solution  of  interna- 
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tional  economic,  social,  and  humanitarian  prob- 
lems— would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  its  subordinate  body,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

The  Security  Council  is  limited  to  11  members, 
5  of  which  would  be  the  great  powers.  Power  in 
the  Organization  is  rightly  harnessed  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  the  peace.  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  all  membei-s  of  the  Organization 
would  be  represented  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
small  states,  whose  competence  in  the  handling 
of  economic,  social,  and  humanitarian  problems  is 
so  frequently  in  evidence,  would  enjoy  complete 
equality  with  the  great  powers.  Each  member 
would  have  one  vote. 

The  fundamental  position  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  Organization  is  further  strengthened  by 
its  responsibility  for  certain  electoral  functions 
such  as  the  admission  of  new  members  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  members  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

The  creative  functions  of  the  Organization  are 
most  clearly  seen  in  the  autliority  vested  in  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  their  assigned  task  of  seeking  solutions 
to  problems  in  the  vitally  important  economic  and 
social  fields  where  the  balance  between  peace  and 
war  so  often  finds  its  roots.  Incipient  wars  require 
military  action,  but  a  world  depression  requires 
vigorous  international  economic  cooperation. 
Acute  economic  crises  marked  by  such  expressions 
as  bitter  trade  competition,  clogged  markets,  cur- 
rency collapses,  industrial  stagnation,  mass  unem- 
ployment, produce  serious  political  disturbances, 
which,  in  turn,  often  lead  to  war.  To  raise  levels 
of  nutrition  and  standards  of  living,  to  improve 
labor  standards,  to  contribute  toward  an  expand- 
ing world  economy,  to  promote  exchange  stability, 
to  facilitate  the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of 
international  trade,  are  vital  objectives  for  world 
organization.  In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  culture,  intelligently  pursued  cooperative  poli- 
cies are  not  only  the  rightful  pursuits  of  peoples 
who  claim  to  be  civilized,  but  they  produce  under- 
standings which  help  to  eliminate  the  psychological 
basis  of  conflict.  These  broad  areas  would  be 
problems  of  concern  for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  subsidiary 
organizations. 


In  the  words  of  the  Proposals,  they  are  charged 
with  the  "creation  of  conditions  of  stability 
and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful 
.  .  .  relations  among  nations".  They  are  to 
remedy  conditions  that  impair  the  general  welfare 
and  through  their  policies  "promote  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms". 

As  a  means  of  achieving  these  admirable  ob- 
jectives, a  structural  device  of  immense  possibili- 
ties is  contemplated  in  the  provision  that 
specialized  agencies  of  an  economic,  social,  and 
humanitarian  character  would  be  brought  into 
a  working  relationship  with  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  Such  or- 
ganizations might  include,  for  example,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  the  proposed  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
Other  specialized  agencies  still  to  be  projected  may 
cover  the  fields  of  culture,  education,  transporta- 
tion, et  cetera.  Their  functions,  covering  the  broad 
fields  of  activity  mentioned  above,  should  con- 
ti-ibute  vitally  to  the  promotion  of  the  stability 
and  well-being  of  humanity  and  the  creation  of 
conditions  necessary  to  durable  peace.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  by  coordinating  their  activities  and  pro- 
moting the  acceptance  by  peoples  and  governments 
of  their  recommendations,  would  multiply  their 
usefulness. 

In  this  brief  analysis  of  the  major  functions  of 
the  Organization,  and  of  the  machinery  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  such  vital  tasks,  I  have  tried 
to  show  that  the  fourth  purpose  of  the  Organiza- 
tion takes  on  added  meaning.  This  purpose  of  the 
Organization  is  "to  afford  a  center  for  harmoniz- 
ing the  actions  of  nations  in  the  achievement  of 
these  common  ends".  Organizational  settings  are 
required  to  promote  friendly  relations  among 
nations. 

Within  them,  a  permanent  and  constant  vigil 
can  be  kept  over  a  complex  of  world  problems. 
A  great  American  once  said:  "Society  is  like  a 
white  post.  If  you  want  to  keep  it  white,  you 
must  give  it  attention."  Only  through  such  un- 
wavering attention  and  interest  can  solutions  be 
found  and  peace  and  security  be  assured. 
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International  Regulation  of  Radio 


[Released  to  the  press  February  13) 

I  come  to  you  at  the  very  kind  invitation  of 
your  chairman  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the 
regulation  or  control  of  international  telecom- 
munications. I  come  with  a  sense  of  confidence 
in  view  of  the  fact  that,  while  my  visits  to  the 
other  American  republics  have  been  of  all  too  brief 
duration,  I  nevertheless  have  had  the  privilege 
of  a  short  sojourn  in  Guatemala,  with  a  brief  call 
in  Honduras,  several  pleasant  and  profitable 
visits  to  Cuba,  and  short  periods  of  time  in  Panama 
and  all  of  the  South  American  countries  with  the 
exception  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Paraguay.  My 
visits  have  given  to  me  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
culture  and  the  scenic  grandeur  of  all  the  countries 
to  the  south  as  well  as  the  attractive  personality 
of  their  citizenry.  My  appetite  has  thus  been 
whetted  for  further  visits  and  for  a  new  acquaint- 
ance with  those  countries  which  I  have  not  yet 
been  privileged  to  know  at  first  hand. 

When  I  talk  with  you  about  telecommunications 
I  speak  of  something  very  fundamental  to  the 
human  race.  I  suppose,  of  course,  the  obvious  and 
natural  fundamentals  of  life  are  food  and  shelter, 
and  out  of  a  desire  for  those  things  has  come  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  trade  and  mining 
and  many  other  industries  which  seem  today  so 
much  a  natural  part  of  our  existence. 

It  was  not  very  far  removed  from  those  funda- 
mental desires  that  there  manifested  itself  in  the 
experience  of  mankind  an  innate  desire  for  re- 
ligious expression  and  along  with  that  an  in- 
stinctive longing  for  human  companionship  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  crude  though  they  were  in  the 
dawning  of  the  human  race. 

With  our  great  cities  and  means  of  speedy  com- 
munication today,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  visualize 
what  it  meant  to  satisfy  those  longings  and  de- 
sires of  an  earlier  era.  Men,  at  that  time,  could 
not  step  out  to  greet  their  neighbors  or  call  them 
by  some  mechanical  or  scientific  contrivance  for 
an  exchange  of  thought  and  understanding.    We 


'  Delivered  before  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  in 
Waslnington  on  Feb.  13,  1945.  Mr.  Otterman  is  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Telecommunications  Division,  Office  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  Department  of 
State. 
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think  today  of  local  and  long-distance  communica- 
tions. That,  of  course,  is  merely  relative,  and 
what  would  seem  purely  local  to  us  today  may 
very  well  then  have  constituted  a  distance  hazard 
which  is  difficult  for  us  to  contemplate.  So,  men 
communicated  with  one  another  by  drumbeats 
which  reverberated  through  the  hills  and  over  the 
plains,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  relatively  distant 
point  a  message  might  be  received.  And  then  they 
sought  a  visual  means  of  the  transmission  of  ideas, 
namely,  smoke  by  day  and  fire  by  night,  and  so 
the  smoke  signals  and  the  fire  signals  of  another 
age  transmitted  intelligence  to  neighbors  some- 
what removed.  And  then,  as  time  went  on,  there 
came  the  runners  and  the  pony  express  and  the 
semaphore  and  the  carriage  of  mail  by  the  new- 
born railroad  and  steamship  and  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  and  cable  and  radio  and  now,  in  the 
not  distant  future,  television  or  facsimile.  So 
when  I  talk  with  you  about  radio  I  am  speaking 
of  something  very  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
humanity. 

Radio  is  especially  intriguing  for  several  rea- 
sons, first  because  it  is  essentially  new  and  second 
because  it  is  mysterious  and  finally  because  it  con- 
stitutes a  challenge  to  each  of  us.  The  latter  is 
the  essential  thing  about  which  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  today. 

But,  first  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  relative  in- 
fancy of  radio.  It  is  hardly  incumbent  upon  me 
to  seek  to  give  you  a  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
this  new  science  or  art;  but,  in  1827,  a  scientist 
named  Savary  succeeded  in  magnetizing  a  steel 
needle  by  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar.  That, 
you  say,  is  a  long  time  ago.  and  so  it  is.  But  even 
in  that  very  inception  of  radio  through  the  dis- 
charge from  a  Leyden  jar  we  find  evidence  of 
much  earlier  electrical  research  in  the  invention 
of  the  Leyden  jar  itself  in  1745,  82  years  pre- 
viously. In  1849,  a  scientist  named  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  succeeded  in  transmitting  a  faint  radio  sig- 
nal, barely  intelligible,  across  a  river  a  little  less 
than  a  mile  in  width,  20  years  or  more  after  the 
steam  locomotive  had  commenced  drawing  trains 
over  local  systems  of  trackage,  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury after  steamboats  had  successfully  plied  the 
Hudson  River  in  this  country  and  the  Clyde  and 
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Thames  abroad,  and  30  years  after  the  steamship 
Savannah  had  sailed  from  Savannah,  Georgia,  to 
Liverpool,  England,  although  in  that  instance 
sails  had  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  for  part  of  the 
journey. 

But  that  first  signal  in  1849  was  slow  in  its 
development.  It  was  not  imtil  1887  that  Hertz 
satisfied  himself  that  electro-magnetic  waves  ac- 
cord with  waves  of  light  and  heat  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  so-called  "hertzian  waves"  we 
think  about  today,  the  same  hertzian  waves  which 
Marconi  used  in  1895  for  his  experiments  in  wire- 
less telegraphy.  So  you  see  that  radio's  develop- 
ment has  been  relatively  recent,  and  new  phases 
are  manifesting  themselves  daily. 

Radio  also  appeals  to  us  because  it  is  mysterious. 
It  was  easy  for  men  of  an  earlier  day  to  visualize 
the  steamboat  as  it  plied  the  river  because  they 
could  stand  on  shore  and  look  at  it.  They  could 
comprehend  the  steam  locomotive  because,  when 
it  came  to  a  steaming  halt,  they  could  go  close  to 
It  and  see  it  and  examine  it.  Even  the  electric  cur- 
rent which  has  baffled  so  many  of  us  is  something 
that  we  can  appreciate  physically  by  the  shock 
we  receive  if  we  come  in  contact  with  a  charged 
wire.  These  things,  by  sight  and  hearing  and 
feeling,  we  can  somewhat  comprehend. 

But  if  in  18-14  man  stood  amazed  at  Morse's 
transmission  over  a  thin  wire  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  of  the  message,  in  devout 
wonderment:  "What  hath  God  wrought?",  how 
much  more  incomprehensible  and  mysterious  is  a 
message  not  dependent  upon  a  thin  line  of  wire 
but  upon  a  mysterious  wave  which  may  carry 
intelligence  through  the  ether  halfway  round  the 
world  or  more.  How  mysterious  and  yet  how  ef- 
fective radio  must  have  seemed  to  the  amateur 
operator  in  mid  -  United  States  who,  telegraphing 
back  and  forth  through  the  mysterious  ether  with 
a  total  stranger,  an  amateur  in  Alaska,  was  sud- 
denly shocked  by  the  suddenness  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  exchange  of  messages,  so  shocked  that 
he  telegraphed  the  nearest  seaport,  far  distant 
enough,  which  in  turn  radioed  a  message  to  a 
ship  off  the  Alaskan  coast,  which  then  transmitted 
a  message  by  radio  to  a  place  not  far  distant  from 
the  home  of  the  Alaskan  operator;  and,  at  last, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  that  operator  was 
foimd  slumped  over  his  crude  instrument  stricken 
by  some  sudden  malady,  and  his  life  saved  by  a 
circuitous  transmission  of  tliis  mysterious  thing 


called  radio  over  thousands  of  miles  and  through 
many  hands. 

But  this  is  all  background  to  the  real  point  of 
the  thing  I  have  to  say  today.  I  said  that  radio 
was  of  great  interest  to  us  because  it  was  new  and 
because  it  is  mysterious,  and  then  I  said  that  it 
should  appeal  to  us  because  it  constitutes  a  chal- 
lenge. That  challenge  is  its  effective  control  or 
regulation. 

We  tried  to  regulate  radio  in  the  United  States 
in  the  early  period  of  its  active  and  practical 
operation  very  largely  on  a  purely  domestic  basis 
and  with  all  too  little  of  law  or  regulation  to 
guide  us.  There  was  even  serious  question  in  those 
early  days  as  to  how  far  our  National  Government 
could  go  in  its  regulation.  The  result  was  that 
court  decisions  were  conflicting,  rules  were  not 
clear,  and  I  should  say  that,  certainly  in  the  field 
of  broadcasting  and  probably  in  other  phases  of 
radio  as  well,  the  early  1920"s  constituted  what 
might  be  called  the  "dark  ages"  of  radio  in  the 
United  States.  And  so  we  passed  a  law,  and  it 
was  a  pretty  good  one.  The  Federal  Radio  Act 
of  1927  went  far  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  still  in  force,  has 
greatly  improved  the  situation.  Admittedly  there 
are  weaknesses  in  the  latter  act  and  things  which 
require  rectification,  due  largely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art.  I  have  always  felt  that,  legally, 
radio  has  not  kept  pace  with  radio  from  the  techni- 
cal aspect  and  that,  if  it  does  not  I'equire  more 
reffulation  domestically,  and  it  may  very  well  be 
that  it  does  not,  it  could  certainly  be  benefited  by 
clarification  of  the  law  in  some  respects. 

However,  I  want  you  to  observe  that,  along  with 
domestic  legislation  looking  to  control  or  regula- 
tion, there  went  hand  in  hand  international  regu- 
lation. The  Radio  Convention  of  Washington  of 
1927,  and  the  International  Telecommunications 
Convention  of  Madrid  in  1932,  which  is  still  ef- 
fective, have  done  much  to  put  international  radio 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  the  intervening  technical 
regulations  of  Madrid,  1932,  and  Cairo,  1938,  have 
contributed  immeasurably  to  that  objective.  In 
all  of  this  we  should  not  overlook  important  re- 
gional conventions  and  regulations  which  have, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  been  negotiated 
and  made  effective.  All  of  this  is  important  be- 
cause, as  you  well  know,  the  very  character  of 
the  radio  signal  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  confined 
to  domesticity  and  that,  in  the  very  nature  of 
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thinps,  given  a  proper  radio  frequency  or  suf- 
ficient power  or  favural)le  atmosplieric  conditions, 
it  will  transcend  domestic  boundaries  and  make 
its  imprint  upon  international  relationships. 

And  now  we  are  coming  to  a  new  era  in  radio 
communications  in  almost  every  one  of  its  aspects. 
The  early  international  control  of  radio  was,  un- 
ff)r(unate]y  enough,  expedited  by  disaster.  Out 
of  tlie  grinding  fog-bound  crash  of  the  steamship 
Republic  with  another  ship,  out  of  the  roaring 
inferno  of  the  steamship  Volfurno,  and  out  of  the 
agonizing  cries  of  the  victims  of  the  T/fanic  fol- 
lowing its  destructive  collision  with  an  iceberg 
came  a  new  appreciation  of  the  need  for  inter- 
national understanding  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional radio  and  a  new  readiness  of  nations  and 
their  governments  to  cooperate  in  this  area  of 
control. 

So,  out  of  another  disaster,  the  present  World 
War,  there  have  come  on  the  one  hand  dislocations 
and  on  the  other  hand  developments  of  radio,  not 
yet  ready  for  release  for  general  use  or,  due  to  war- 
time security  considerations,  even  general  knowl- 
edge, whicli  it  is  firmly  believed  will  result  in  new 
and  greater  collaboration  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  herein  lies  the  challenge. 

In  all  of  the  planning  for  the  post-war  radio 
world  there  are  men  and  groups  who  contend  that 
new  experiments  in  cooperation  and  control  cannot 
be  attempted  because,  say  they,  they  will  infringe 
upon  national  sovereignty.  I  am  just  as  concerned 
about  the  sovereignty  of  my  nation  as  are  they, 
just  as  concerned  about  it  as  is  each  of  you  with 
respect  to  your  individual  country  and  govern- 
ment, but  we  are  dealing  with  a  highly  interna- 
tional force,  and  I  prefer  to  think,  in  our  efforts 
toward  international  collaboration  in  radio,  that 
we  are  not,  any  of  us,  relinquishing  any  of  our 
individual  national  sovereignty,  but  rather,  and  I 
think  this  is  the  realistic  view,  that  each  of  us  is 
sharing  his  sovereignty  with  the  other  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

We  have  been  doing  post-war  planning  here  in 
Washington  in  the  field  of  telecommunications  for 
almost  two  years,  and  some  of  our  thinking  has 
gone  out  along  definitely  international  lines.  We 
are  visualizing  a  revision  of  the  radio  spectrum 
with  an  appropriate  assignment  of  precious  radio 
frequencies,  all  too  few  in  number,  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  to  such  services  as  will  best  care  for  our 
own  national  interests  and  which  will  best  meet 
the  needs  of  mankind  generally.     Except  for  cer- 


tain bands  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  spectrum, 
that  is  not  merely  desirable:  it  is  imperative  if 
radio  is  to  fulfil  its  mission  in  the  future  years, 
and  that  is  purely  a  technical  aspect.  In  the  field 
of  administration  of  radio  we  are  also  thinking  in 
terms  of  reasonable  internationalization.  We  are 
thinking  about  an  international  structure  which 
may  be  set  up  by  the  world  telecommunications 
conference  which  we  hope  will  be  held  shortly  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  a  structure  which 
would  have  a  permanent  administrative  council 
which  might  consolidate  the  international  efforts 
toward  control  and,  under  that,  perhaps  a  board 
of  experts  for  the  study  of  international  radio- 
frequency  registrations.  It  is  necessary  also  for 
us  to  join  with  industry  in  considering  whether  a 
reduction  of  rates  may  be  possible  in  some  quarters 
in  future.  In  this  particular  phase  I  think  we  in 
the  American  republics  should  be  particularly 
happy.  Cable  rates  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  republics  in  1889  ranged  from 
$1.72  to  $2.59  a  word.  How  difficult  it  must  have 
been  to  maintain  any  exchange  of  information  or 
ideas  or  understanding  under  a  rate  like  that.  In 
1939  the  rate  per  word  for  ordinary  correspondence 
ranged  from  42  cents  to  70  cents  a  word  or  more. 
But  nevertheless  this  constituted  a  tremendous  re- 
duction and  one  which  greatly  facilitated  our 
understanding  in  the  Americas.  In  recent  months 
it  was  my  privilege  to  participate  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  with  your  gov- 
ernments in  a  further  effort  at  rate  reduction  which 
has  resulted,  as  between  the  United  States  and  most 
of  the  other  American  republics,  in  a  unified  plain- 
language  and  code  rate  of  26  cents  a  word.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  not  only  from  the  practical  and 
the  psychological  standpoints  of  exchange  of  in- 
formation is  this  a  healthy  sign  but  also  from  the 
financial  viewpoint  as  well,  in  that  the  companies 
carrying  traffic  for  these  greatly  reduced  rates 
will,  in  turn,  benefit  from  a  gi-eatly  increased  use 
of  their  facilities  in  the  new  volume  of  messages  | 
made  possible.  i 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  more  about  our  planning, 
but  unfortunately  much  of  it  and  even  some  of 
the  things  I  have  already  said  are  still  in  the  stage 
of  investigation  as  to  the  details  involved.  How- 
ever, I  should  like  to  remind  you  that  there  will 
be  convened  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  first  of  June  1945  the  third 
Inter-American  Radio  Conference.  These  con- 
ferences have,  in  the  past,  been  of  great  value,  and 
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I  believe  this  forthcoming  one  should  be  of  in- 
creasing worth.  The  piesent  series  of  conferences 
started  in  the  spring  of  1937  with  a  preliminary 
conference  in  Habana  of  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States,  dealing  largely  with  broad- 
casting problems.  That  conference  resulted  in  the 
first  Inter- American  Radio  Conference  in  Habana 
in  the  autumn  of  1937,  attended  by  most  of  the 
governments  of  this  hemisphere  and  resulting  in 
the  Inter-American  Radiocommiunications  Con- 
vention, the  Inter-American  Arrangement  Con- 
cerning Radiocommunications,  a  purely  tech- 
nical document,  a  number  of  inter-American 
resolutions,  and  a  purely  regional  broadcasting 
agreement  known  as  the  North  American  Regional 
Broadcasting  Agreement.  The  latter  was  fol- 
lowed in  1941  by  a  North  American  Regional 
Radio-Engineering  Meeting  in  Washington.  The 
second  Inter-American  Radio  Conference  was  held 
in  January  of  1940  at  Santiago,  Chile,  at  which 
time  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  Inter- American 
convention  for  another  period  and  to  revise  the 
Habana  agreement  by  what  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Inter- American  Radioconmiunications  Agree- 
ment, Santiago,  1940.  At  the  Santiago  conference 
it  was  decided  that  the  third  Inter- American  Ra- 
dio Conference  should  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1943.  However,  by  that  time  we  were  embroiled 
in  the  war,  and  the  wartime  activities  were  of 
such  a  pressing  nature  tliat  it  was  agreed  that  the 
conference  should  not  then  be  held.  To  be  sure, 
there  have  been  other  and  important  conferences 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  concerned  with  radio, 
but  I  am  only  trying  to  outline  those  in  the  cur- 
rent chain  of  development  of  which  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  conference  is  the  most  recent. 

The  time  has  now  come,  it  would  appear,  when 
we  might  very  well  once  more  exchange  our  views 
regarding  the  post-war  world  in  radio  and  in 
other  forms  of  telecommunications:  Telegi-aph, 
cable,  telephone,  television,  broadcasting,  and  the 
like.  The  Government  of  Brazil  has  been  kind 
enough  to  issue  invitations  to  such  a  conference. 

As  I  have  said,  the  United  States  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  post-war  planning  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  I,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues, 
would  be  extremely  disappointed  if,  as  we  make 
known  the  things  about  which  we  have  been  study- 
ing and  thinking,  we  may  not,  at  the  same  time, 
learn  of  the  ideas  and  views  of  your  respective 
governments.  I  am  not  advocating  a  solid  front 
in  this  hemisphere  that  would  approach  the  world 


conference  with  a  plan  which  has  been  definitely 
frozen  and  which  cannot  be  negotiated.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  like  to  be  sure  that  your  gov- 
ernments know  our  best  thinking  on  the  subject, 
and,  just  as  strongly,  I  should  like  to  feel  that 
we  might  know  your  plans  and  programs  and  that 
out  of  such  clear  knowledge  on  the  part  of  each 
of  us  of  the  thinking  of  the  other  there  might 
come  at  the  world  conference  proposals  which, 
having  in  mind  the  sovereignty  of  each  state,  may 
form  the  basis  for  an  inter-American  collabora- 
tion which  may  go  far  toward  facilitating  the 
studies  of  the  world  conference  for  the  benefit  of 
radio  and  of  telecommunications  throughout  the 
world. 


Meeting  of  the  Art  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  State 
Department 

[Released  to  the  press  February  13] 

The  Department  of  State  called  a  meeting  of  its 
Art  Advisory  Committee  on  February  2  and  3. 
The  art  committee  was  set  up  to  further  a  closer 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  other  countries  through 
the  effective  medium  of  art.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  outstanding  leaders  in  the  United 
States  art  field  appointed  by  the  President  to  serve 
for  a  one-year  period.^ 

Dr.  Bryn  J.  Hovde,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Department,  stated: 

"The  Department's  work  is  primarily  that  of 
facilitation  and  cooperation  with  the  work  of 
private  art  agencies  throughout  the  United  States, 
who  are  interested  in  the  international  scene.  The 
Department  has  designed  a  program  of  cultural 
cooperation  to  broaden  the  picture  of  United  States 
life  through  visual  materials,  presentation  of  art 
forms  of  this  country,  and  the  art  activities  and 
interests  of  our  people.  Cooperation  with  other 
countries  must  be  based  on  understanding  between 
peoples  as  well  as  between  governments." 

A  description  of  the  cultural  programs  of  Eng- 
land and  France  was  given  to  the  committee.  It 
was  stated  that  they  had  allocated  large  sums  of 
money  to  such  programs.    As  presented  by  a  con- 


^  The  present  membership  of  the  Art  Advisory  Committee 
was  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  p.  847. 
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sultaiit  to  the  Department,  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  started  a  cultural-i'elations  program  as 
part  of  its  foreign  policy  after  1870.  Though 
Great  Britain's  program  has  been  in  operation  only 
since  1934  it  has  steadily  grown  in  scope  and  ac- 
complishment in  making  British  cultural  achieve- 
ments recognized  and  enjoyed.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram by  allocating  approximately  $14,000,000  to 
carry  it  on  during  the  year  1944r45. 

The  committee  discussed  the  problem  of  how  the 
Department  could  be  of  greater  service  to  private 
art  agencies  in  helping  to  extend  their  activities 
abroad.  In  this  connection  it  was  recommended 
that  a  central  clearing-house  of  art  information, 
begun  last  year,  be  strengthened;  and  that  ex- 
changes of  groups  and  persons  in  the  art  field  be 
increased  when  traveling  facilities  permit.  A 
special  subcommittee  was  set  up  to  study  the 
problem  of  a  post-war  program  abroad,  with  a 
view  to  reestablishing  and  broadening  the  ex- 
change of  persons  and  materials.  Valuable  infor- 
mation in  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  pro- 
gram abroad  was  given  by  several  former  cultural 
attaches  who  had  served  in  Peru,  Colombia,  Haiti, 
and  Paraguay. 

In  complete  accord  with  the  need  for  a  program 
that  represented  the  many  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  world  culture,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  Department's 
program  in  the  field  of  art  should  "be  broadly  con- 
ceived. It  should  include  elements  of  art  educa- 
tion, commercial  and  industrial  art,  archeological 
investigation,  drama,  motion  pictures,  architecture 
as  well  as  pictures  and  sculpture.  It  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  all  possible  materials  to  illus- 
trate the  development  of  art  in  the  United  States, 
the  growth  of  its  style,  the  relations  of  United 
States  artists  to  their  industrial  society,  and  the 
proper  analysis  and  presentation  of  important  art 
trends.  In  this  connection,  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  proper  use  of  materials  and  devices 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge;  such  as  slides, 
film  strips,  radio,  photographic  materials,  textiles, 
plastics,  glassware,  ceramics,  folk  materials,  folk 
symbols,  and  published  materials.  It  should  en- 
courage the  widest  possible  exchange  of  materials, 
artists,  art  teachers,  students  and  scholars.  Such 
materials  and  cultural  workers  should  be  made 
available  not  only  to  the  adult  level  but  through  the 


school  systems.  To  this  end  the  Department 
should  lielp  to  initiate  surveys  of  other  regions  and 
cultures  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  process  of  stimu- 
lation and  interchange." 


DlCKOVEn— Continued  from  paye  2J,2 
better  than,  the  western  nations  in  technolog)-. 
They  are  realizing  their  mistake,  now  that  they 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  ideas  from  abroad  but 
must  rely  upon  their  own  meager  technological  re- 
sources. Their  reaction  to  this  has  been  typically 
Japanese.  They  are  now  stressing  the  power  of 
"Nippon  Seishin",  or  "the  Japanese  spirit"' — a 
legendary  fighting  spirit  supposed  to  be  able  to 
overcome  any  opposition.  They  are  discovering, 
however,  that  "Nippon  Seishin"  is  not  an  adequate 
opponent  of  a  105  mm.  gun. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  political  and 
spiritual  weaknesses  in  the  Japanese  war-machine. 
As  against  these  weaknesses,  however,  we  must  al- 
ways remember  to  place  the  tremendous  power 
of  indoctrination  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  two 
generations  or  more.  As  an  example  of  the  power 
of  indoctrination,  I  need  only  point  to  the  Ger- 
man people  today.  "Why  do  they  keep  on  fighting 
when  they  have  no  hope  of  victory? 

There  are  also  military  weaknesses  in  the  Jap- 
anese war-machine,  but,  not  being  a  military  man, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  them.  All  that 
I  can  say  is  that  recent  events,  such  as  the  failure 
of  the  Japanese  to  put  up  a  strong  defense  of 
Luzon,  indicate  to  me  serious  weaknesses  in  their 
war-machine.  These  weaknesses  must  be  apparent 
to  the  thinking  people  of  Japan,  who,  to  avert  a 
crack-up  with  resultant  chaos  in  Japan  and  in  an 
endeavor  to  salvage  something  from  the  wreck  of 
the  bloated  empire,  built  up  by  military  aggression 
over  the  past  50  years,  may  possibly  come  forward 
at  any  time  with  an  offer  of  a  negotiated  peace, 
which  will  sound  reasonable  but  which  will  in  fact 
leave  Japan  the  victor  in  the  Far  East.  This  we 
must  not  accept,  unless  we  wish  future  generations 
to  fight  again  the  war  with  Japan.  The  war  must 
go  on  until  we  are  in  a  position  to  destroy  the 
Japanese  war-machine,  root  and  branch,  and  to 
take  steps  that  it  shall  never  be  rebuilt.  That  will 
be  the  peace  of  unconditional  surrender,  giving  us 
the  power  to  destroy  all  that  has  made  Japan  a 
menace  to  civilization. 
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Armistice  With  Finland 


The  armistice  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  tlie  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  at  war  with  Finland,^  and  the 
Government  of  Finland,  signed  at  Moscow  Sep- 


tember 19,  1944,  with  annexes  and  protocols,  has 
been  published  by  the  British  Government  as  Com- 
mand Paper  6586.  The  text  of  the  agreement  as 
contained  in  that  publication  is  as  follows : 


CONDITIONS  OF  AN  ARMISTICE  WITH  FINLAND,  SIGNED  AT  MOSCOW,  19TH  SEPTEMBER,  1944. 


Whereas  the  Finnish  Government  has  accepted 
the  i)reliminary  condition  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment regarding  a  break  with  Germany  and  the 
removal  of  German  troops  from  Finland,  and 
whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  future  treaty  of  peace 
will  be  facilitated  by  the  inclusion  in  an  Armistice 
Agreement  of  certain  conditions  of  this  peace 
treaty.  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
United  Nations  at  war  with  Finland,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Government  of  Finland,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  decided  to  conclude  the  present  agree- 
ment for  an  armistice,  the  execution  of  which  will 
be  controlled  by  the  Soviet  High  Command  simi- 
larly acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  at 
war  with  Finland,  hereinafter  named  the  Allied 
(Soviet)  High  Command. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  the  representative 
of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  Colonel- 
General  A.  A.  Zhdanov,  and  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  of  Finland,  Mr.  Carl  Enckell, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  General  Rudolf 
Walden,  Minister  of  Defence,  General  Erik  Hein- 
richs.  Chief  of  General  Staff,  and  Lieutenant- 
General  Oscar  Enckell,  duly  authorised  thereto, 
have  signed  the  following  conditions: — 

Article  1 

In  connexion  with  the  cessation  of  military 
activities  on  the  part  of  Finland  on  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1944,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  5th  September,  1944,  Finland  undertakes 
to  withdraw  her  troops  behind  the  line  of  the 
Soviet-Fimiish  frontier  of  1940  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  the  Annex  at- 
tached to  the  present  Agreement  (See  Annex  to 
Article  1.) 

Article  2 

Finland  undertakes  to  disarm  the  German  land, 
naval  and  air  armed  forces  which  have  remained 


in  Finland  since  the  15th  September,  1944,  and  to 
hand  over  their  personnel  to  the  Allied  (Soviet) 
High  Command  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  which  task 
the  Soviet  Government  will  assist  the  Finnish 
army. 

Tlie  Finnish  Government  also  accepts  the  obli- 
gation to  intern  German  and  Hungarian  nationals 
in  Finnish  territory.     (See  Annex  to  Article  2.) 

Article  3 

Finland  undertakes  to  make  available  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  the 
aerodromes  on  the  southern  and  south-western 
coast  of  Finland  with  all  equipment  to  serve  as 
bases  for  Soviet  aircraft  during  the  period  neces- 
sary for  air  operations  against  German  forces  in 
Estonia  and  against  the  German  navy  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  (See  Aimex  to 
Article  3.) 

Article  ^. 

Finland  undertakes  to  place  her  army  on  a  peace 
footing  within  two  and  a  half  months  from  the 
day  of  signing  of  the  present  Agreement.  (See 
Annex  to  Article  4.) 

Article  5. 

Finland,  having  broken  off  all  relations  with 
Germany,  also  undertakes  to  break  off  all  rela- 
tions with  Germany's  satellite  States.  (See  An- 
nex to  Article  5.) 

Article  6. 

The  effect  of  the  Peace  Treaty  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Finland,  concluded  in  Moscow  on  the 
12th  March,  1940,  is  restored  subject  to  the  changes 
which  follow  from  the  pi'esent  Agreement. 


•The  countries  at  war  with  Finland  were  Australia, 
Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
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Article  7. 
Finland  returns  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  ohlast 
of  Petsamo  (Pechenga),  voluntarily  ceded  to  Fin- 
land by  the  Soviet  State  in  accordance  with  the 
Peace  Treaties  of  the  14th  October,  1920,  and  the 
12th  March,  1940,  within  the  boundary  indicated 
in  the  Annex  and  on  the  map[']  attached  to  the 
present  Agreement.  (See  Annex  to  Article  7  and 
map  to  scale  1 :  500,000.) 

Article  S. 

The  Soviet  Union  renounces  its  rights  to  the 
lease  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hango,  accorded  to  it  by 
the  Soviet-Finnish  Peace  Treaty  of  the  12th 
March,  1940,  and  Finland  for  her  part  undertakes 
to  make  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  lease 
territory  and  waters  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Soviet  naval  base  in  the  area  of  Porkkala-Udd. 

The  boundaries  of  the  land  and  water  area  of 
the  base  at  Porkkala-Udd  are  defined  in  the  Annex 
to  the  present  article  and  indicated  on  the  map.[^] 
(See  Annex  to  Article  8  and  map  to  scale 
1:100,000.) 

Article  9. 

The  effect  of  the  Agreement  concerning  the  Aa- 
land  Islands,  concluded  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Finland  on  the  11th  October,  1940,  is  com- 
pletely restored. 

Article  JO. 

Finland  undertakes  innnediately  to  transfer  to 
the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Conunand  to  be  returned 
to  their  homeland  all  Soviet  and  Allied  prisoners 
of  war  now  in  her  power  and  also  Soviet  and  Allied 
nationals  who  have  been  interned  in  or  deported 
by  force  to  Finland. 

From  the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the  present 
Agreement  and  up  to  the  time  of  repatriation  Fin- 
land undertakes  to  provide  at  her  cost  for  all 
Soviet  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  also  na- 
tionals who  have  been  deported  by  force  or  in- 
terned adequate  food,  clothing  and  medical  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  hygienic  requirements,  and 
also  with  means  of  transport  for  their  return  to 
their  homeland. 

At  the  same  time  Finnish  prisoners  of  war  and 
interned  persons  now  located  on  the  territory  of 
Allied  States  will  be  transferred  to  Finland. 


[']  Not  reproduced. 


Article  11. 

Losses  caused  by  Finland  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  military  operations  and  the  occupation  of  So- 
viet territory  will  be  indenuiified  by  Finland  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
million  dollars  payable  over  six  years  in  commodi- 
ties (timber  products,  paper,  cellulose,  seagoing 
and  river  craft,  sundry  machinery). 

Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  mdemnifica- 
tion  in  the  future  by  Finland  of  the  losses  caused 
dui'ing  the  war  to  the  property  of  the  other  Allied 
States  and  their  nationals  in  Finland,  the  amount 
of  the  compensation  to  be  fixed  separately.  (See 
Annex  to  Article  11.) 

Article  12. 
Finland  undertakes  to  restore  all  legal  rights 
and  interests  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  na- 
tionals located  on  Finnish  territory  as  they  existed 
before  the  war  and  to  return  their  property  in 
complete  good  order. 

Article  13. 
Finland  undertakes  to  collaborate  with  the  Al- 
lied Powers  in  the  apprehension  of  persons  accused 
of  war  crimes  and  in  their  trial. 

Article  IJf. 

Finland  undertakes  within  the  periods  fixed  by 
the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  to  return  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  complete  good  order  all  valu- 
ables and  materials  removed  from  Soviet  terri- 
tory to  Finland  during  the  war  belonging  to  State, 
public  and  co-operative  oi'ganisations,  factories, 
institutions  or  individual  citizens,  such  as :  equip- 
ment for  factories  and  works,  locomotives,  rail- 
way cai-riages,  ships,  tractors,  motor  vehicles,  his- 
torical monuments,  valuables  from  museums  and 
all  other  property. 

Article  15. 

Finland  undertakes  to  transfer  as  booty  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand all  war  material  of  Germany  and  her  satel- 
lites located  on  Finnish  territory,  including  naval 
and  other  ships  belonging  to  these  countries  in 
Finnish  waters. 

Article  16. 

Finland  undertakes  not  to  permit  the  export  or 
expropriation  of  any  form  of  property  (includ- 
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ing  valuables  and  currency)  belonging  to  Ger- 
many or  Hung;iry  or  to  their  nationals  or  to  per- 
sons resident  in  their  territories  or  in  the  terri- 
tories occupied  by  tbem  without  the  permission 
of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command. 

Article  17. 
Finnish  merchant  ships  other  than  those  al- 
ready under  Allied  control  shall  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
for  their  use  in  the  general  interests  of  the  Allies. 

Article  18. 
Finland  undertakes  to  transfer  to  the  Allied 
(Soviet)  High  Command  all  ships  in  Finnish 
ports  belonging  to  the  United  Nations,  no  matter 
at  whose  disposal  these  vessels  may  be,  for  the  use 
of  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  war  against  Germany  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  Allies,  these  vessels  subsequently  to 
be  returned  to  their  owners. 

Article  19. 
Finland  will  make  available  such  materials  and 
products  as  may  be  required  by  the  United  Na- 
tions for  purposes  connected  with  the  war. 

Article  20. 

Finland  undertakes  immediately  to  release  all 
persons,  irrespective  of  citizenship  or  nationality, 
held  in  prison  on  account  of  their  activities  in 
favour  of  the  United  Nations  or  because  of  their 
sympathies  with  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  in  view  of  their  racial  origin,  and  will  also  re- 
move all  discriminatory  legislation  and  disabilities 
arising  therefrom. 

Article  21. 

Finland  undertakes  immediately  to  dissolve  all 
pro-Hitler  organisations  (of  a  Fascist  type)  situ- 
ated on  Finnish  territory,  whether  political,  mili- 
tary, or  para-military,  as  well  as  other  organisa- 
tions conducting  propaganda  hostile  to  the  United 
Nations,  in  particular  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  will 
not  in  future  permit  the  existence  of  organisations 
of  that  nature. 

Article  22. 

An  Allied  Control  Commission  will  be  estab- 
lished which  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Finland  will  undertake  the  regulation  and  control 
of  the  execution  of  the  present  Agreement  under 


the  general  direction  and  instructions  of  the  Allied 
(Soviet)  High  Command,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Allied  Powers.     (See  Annex  to  Article  22.) 

Article  23. 

The  present  Agreement  comes  into  force  as  from 
the  moment  of  signature. 

Done  in  Moscow  the  nineteenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1944,  in  one  copy  which  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  the  Russian,  English 
and  Finnish  languages,  the  Russian  and  English 
texts  being  authentic. 

Certified  copies  of  the  present  Agreement,  with 
Annexes  and  maps,  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
to  each  of  the  other  Governments  on  whose  behalf 
the  present  Agreement  is  being  signed. 
For  the  Governments  of     For  the  Government  of 

the  Union  of  Soviet         Finland: 

Socialist      Republics  C.  Enckeix. 

and  the  United  King-  R.  Walden. 

dom:  E.  Heinbichs. 

A.  Zhdanov.  O.  Enckell. 

Annexes  to  the  Armistice  AGREEjvrENT  Between 
THE  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  Untted  Kingdom  or  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  on  the  One  Hand  and  Fin- 
land, ON  the  Other,  Signed  in  Moscow  on  the 
19th  September,  1944. 

A. — Annex  to  Article  1. 

The  procedure  for  the  withdrawal  of  Finnish 
troops  behind  the  line  of  the  State  frontier  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Finland  laid  down  in 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  the  12th  March,  1940,  subject 
to  the  modifications  arising  from  the  Armistice 
Agreement  signed  on  the  19th  September,  1944, 
on  all  sectors  occupied  by  Finnish  troops,  shall  be 
as  follows : — 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day  as  from  the  mo- 
ment of  signing  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  Fin- 
nish troops  shall  be  withdrawn  to  such  a  distance 
that  there  shall  be  a  gap  of  not  less  than  one  kilo- 
metre between  the  forward  units  of  the  Red  Army 
and  the  Finnish  troops. 

2.  Within  forty-eight  hours  (two  days),  counted 
as  from  the  same  moment,  the  Finnish  troops 
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shall  make  passages  through  their  mines,  barbed 
wire,  and  other  defences  to  a  width  of  not  less 
than  thirty  metres  in  order  thereby  to  make  pos- 
sible the  free  movement  of  battalion  columns  with 
tlieir  transport,  and  shall  also  enclose  the  remain- 
ing mine-fields  within  clearly  visible  marks. 

The  above-mentioned  passages  in  the  defences 
and  the  enclosure  of  mine-fields  shall  be  made 
throughout  the  whole  territory  from  which  Fin- 
nish troops  are  withdrawn. 

The  clearance  of  passages  by  Finnish  troops 
shall  be  made  on  all  roads  or  paths  which  may 
serve  for  movement  both  in  the  neutral  belt  of  one 
kilometre  and  also  throughout  the  whole  depth  of 
the  defences. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  Command 
of  the  Finnish  troops  shall  hand  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate Red  Array  Command  exact  plans  of  all 
types  of  defences  with  an  indication  on  these  plans 
of  the  passages  made  and  to  be  made  by  the  Fin- 
nish troops  and  also  of  the  enclosures  of  all  mine- 
fields. 

3.  The  Finnish  Command  shall  hand  over 
within  a  period  of  five  days  to  the  Command  of 
the  Red  Army  and  Navy  the  charts,  forms  and 
descriptive  maps  at  its  disposal  with  legends  for 
all  mine-fields  and  other  defences  on  land,  in  rivers, 
and  lakes  and  in  the  Baltic  and  Barents  Seas  to- 
gether with  data  about  the  coui'ses  and  channels 
to  be  recommended  and  the  rules  for  navigation 
along  them. 

4.  The  complete  removal  of  mines,  barbed  wire 
and  other  defences  throughout  the  territory  from 
the  line  occupied  by  the  advanced  Finnish  units 
to  the  line  of  the  State  frontier,  and  also  the  sweep- 
ing and  removal  of  all  defences  from  the  channels 
on  the  approaches  to  Soviet  territories,  shall  be 
made  by  the  Finnish  land  and  naval  forces  in 
the  shortest  ^jossible  time  and  in  not  more  than 
forty  days  from  the  moment  of  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  Agi-eement. 

5.  The  withdrawal  of  Finnish  troops  behind 
the  State  frontier  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  of 
the  Red  Army  up  to  it  shall  begin  as  from  9.0 
a.m.  on  the  21st  Septembei-,  1944,  simultaneously 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  front. 

The  withdrawal  of  Finnish  troops  shall  be  car- 
ried out  in  daily  marches  of  not  less  than  15  kil- 
ometres a  day  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  of 
the  Red  Army  shall  take  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  shall  be  a  distance  of  15  kilometres 


between  the  rear  units  of  the  Finnish  troops  and 
the  advanced  units  of  the  Red  Army. 

6.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  the  follow- 
ing limits  are  set  for  the  withdrawal  of  Finnish 
troops  on  individual  sectors  behind  the  line  of  the 
State  frontier: — 

On  the  sector  Vuokinsalmi,  Riahimjaki,  the 

1st  October. 
On  the  sector  Riahimjaki,  River  Koita-Joki, 

the  3rd  October. 
On  the  sector  River  Koita-Joki,  Korpiselka, 

the  24th  September. 
On  the  sector  Korpiselka,  Lake  Puha-Jarvi, 

the  28th  September. 
On  the  sector  Puha-Jarvi,  Koitsanlahti,  the 

26th  September. 
On  the  sector  Koitsanlahti,  Station  Enso,  the 

28th  September. 
On  the  sector  Station  Enso,  Virolahti,  the 

24th  September. 
The  retreating  Finnish  troops  shall  take  with 
them  only  such  reserves  of  munitions,  food,  fodder 
and  fuel  and  lubricants  as  they  can  carry  and  trans- 
port with  them.  All  other  stores  shall  be  left 
on  the  spot  and  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Com- 
mand of  the  Red  Army. 

7.  The  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  hand 
over  on  the  territories  which  are  being  returned  or 
ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  complete  good  order 
and  repair  all  inhabited  points,  means  of  com 
munication,  defence  and  economic  sti'uctures  in 
eluding:  bridges,  dams,  aerodromes,  barracks, 
warehouses,  railway  junctions,  station  buildings, 
industrial  enterprises,  hydrotechnical  buildings, 
ports  and  wharves,  telegraph  offices,  telephone  ex 
changes,  electric  power  stations,  lines  of  commu 
nication  and  electric  power  lines. 

The  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  give  in- 
structions for  the  timely  de-mining  of  all  the 
installations  enumerated  above  which  are  to  be 
handed  over. 

8.  When  the  Finnish  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn behind  the  line  of  the  State  frontier  the 
Government  of  Finland  shall  guarantee  the  per- 
.sonal  inviolability  and  the  preservation  of  the 
dwelling  places  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  Finnish  troops  together 
with  the  preservation  of  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  this  population  and  of  the  property  of  pub- 
lic, co-operative,  cultural-social  services  and  other 
organisations. 
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9.  All  questions  which  may  arise  in  connexion 
with  the  transfer  by  the  Finnish  authorities  of  the 
installations  enumerated  in  [laragraph  7  of  this 
Annex  shall  be  settled  on  the  spot  by  representa- 
tives of  both  sides,  for  which  purpose  special  rep- 
resentatives for  the  period  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Command 
to  each  basic  route  for  the  movements  of  the  troops 
of  both  armies. 

10.  The  advance  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  line  of 
the  State  frontier  on  the  sectors  occupied  by  Ger- 
man troops  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Command  of  the  Soviet 
forces. 

B. — An-Tiex  to  Article  2. 

1.  The  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  hand 
over  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  within 
a  period  fixed  by  the  latter  all  the  information 
at  its  disposal  regarding  the  German  armed  forces 
and  the  plans  of  the  German  Military  Coimnand 
for  the  development  of  military  operations  against 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  and  the 
other  United  Nations  and  also  the  charts  and 
maps  and  all  operational  documents  relating  to 
the  military  operations  of  the  German  armed 
forces. 

2.  The  Finnish  Government  shall  instruct  its 
appropriate  authorities  regularly  to  supply  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  with  meteoro- 
logical information. 

G. — Annex  to  Article  3. 

1.  In  accordance  with  Article  3  of  the  Agree- 
ment the  Allied  (So^aet)  High  Command  will 
indicate  to  the  Finnish  Military  Command  which 
aerodromes  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command  and  what  equip- 
ment must  remain  on  the  aerodromes  and  equally 
will  lay  down  the  manner  in  which  these  aero- 
dromes are  to  be  used. 

The  Finnish  Government  shall  enable  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  use  of  the  railways,  waterways, 
roads  and  air  routes  necessary  for  the  transport  of 
personnel  and  freight  despatched  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  areas  where  the  above-mentioned 
aerodromes  are  situated. 

2.  Henceforth  until  the  end  of  the  war  against 
Germany  Allied  naval  vessels  and  merchant  ships 
shall  have  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  territorial 
waters,  ports,  wharves,  and  anchorages  of  Finland. 
The  Finnish  Government  shall  afford  the  neces- 


sary collaboration  as  regards  material  and  techni- 
cal services. 

D. — Annex  to  Article  If. 

1.  In  accordance  with  Article  4  of  the  Agree- 
ment the  Finnish  Military  Command  shall  imme- 
diately make  available  to  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High 
Command  full  information  regarding  the  com- 
position, armament  and  location  of  all  the  land, 
sea  and  air  forces  of  Finland  and  shall  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Com- 
mand regai'ding  the  manner  of  placing  the  Finnish 
army  on  a  peace  footing  within  the  period  fixed  by 
the  Agreement. 

2.  All  Finnish  naval  vessels,  merchant  ships  and 
aircraft  for  the  period  of  the  war  against  Germany 
must  be  returned  to  their  bases,  ports  and  aero- 
dromes and  must  not  leave  them  without  obtain- 
ing the  requisite  permission  to  do  so  from  the 
Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command. 

E. — Annex  to  Article  5. 

1.  By  the  rupture,  referred  to  in  Article  5  of  the 
Agreement,  by  Finland  of  all  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  her  satellites  is  meant  the  rupture  of  all 
diplomatic,  consular  and  other  relations  and  also 
of  postal,  telegraphic  and  telephone  communica- 
tions between  Finland  and  Germany  and  Hungary. 

2.  The  Finnish  Government  undertakes  in 
future  until  such  time  as  the  withdrawal  of  Ger- 
man troops  from  Finland  is  completed  to  discon- 
tinue postal  diplomatic  communications  and  also 
any  radio-telegraphic  or  telegraphic  cj'pher  cor- 
respondence and  telephone  communications  with 
foreign  countries  by  diplomatic  missions  and  con- 
sulates located  m  Finland. 

F. — Annex  to  Article  7. 

The  line  of  the  State  frontier  between  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Finland,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  return  by  Finland  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  Ohlast  of  Petsamo  (Pechenga),  shall 
proceed  as  follows : — 

From  the  boundary  post  No.  859/90  (Korva- 
tunturi),  near  the  Lake  Yauri-Yarvi,  the  line  of 
the  State  frontier  shall  be  fixed  in  a  North-westerly 
direction  along  the  former  Russian-Finnish 
boundary  by  boundary  posts  Nos.  91,  92  and  93  to 
the  boundary  post  No.  94,  where  formerly  the  fron- 
tiers of  Russia,  Norway  and  Finland  met. 

Thence  the  line  of  the  frontier  shall  run  in  a 
general  North-easterly  direction  along  the  former 
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Russian-Norwegian  State  frontier  to  Varanger- 
Fjord  (see  the  attached  Russian  map,  [-]  scale 
1:500,000). 

The  line  of  the  frontier,  fixed  from  the  boundary 
post  No.  859/90  (Korvatunturi)  to  the  boundarj' 
post  No.  94,  will  be  demarcated  on  the  spot  by  a 
Soviet-Finnish  Mixed  Commission. 

The  Commission  will  establish  boundary  signs, 
•will  make  a  detailed  description  of  tliis  line  and 
will  enter  it  on  a  map  of  the  scale  of  1 :  25,000. 

The  Commission  will  begin  its  work  on  a  date 
to  be  specified  by  the  Soviet  Military  Command. 

The  description  of  the  boundary  line  and  the 
map  of  this  line  made  by  the  above-mentioned 
Commission  shall  be  confirmed  by  both  Govern- 
ments. 

G. — Annex  to  Article  S. 

1.  The  boundary  line  of  the  area  of  Porkkala- 
Udd  leased  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics from  Finland  shall  begin  at  a  point  of 
which  the  map  references  are:  latitude  59°50' 
North ;  longitude  24°07'  East.  Thence  the  bound- 
ary line  shall  proceed  North  along  the  meridian 
24°  07'  to  a  point  of  which  the  map  references  ai-e : 
latitude  60°06'12"  North;  longitude  24°07'  East. 
Thence  the  boundary  line  shall  proceed  along  the 
line  indicated  in  the  map  in  a  Northerly  direction 
to  a  point  of  which  the  map  references  are:  lati- 
tude 60°08'6"  North;  longitude  24°07'36"  East. 

Thence  the  boundary  line  shall  proceed  along 
the  line  indicated  on  the  map  in  a  general  North- 
Easterly  by  Easterly  direction  to  a  point  of  which 
the  map  references  are:  latitude  60°10'24"  North; 
longitude  24°34'6"  East.  Thence  along  the  line 
indicated  on  the  map  along  the  bay  of  Espon- 
Lahti,  and  further  East  of  the  islands  of  Smuhol- 
marne,  Bjorken,  Medvaste,  Heg-holm  and  Stur- 
Hamn-holm  to  a  point  of  which  the  map  references 
are :  latitude  60°02'54"  North ;  longitude  24°37'42" 
East,  and  thence  the  boundary  line  shall  proceed 
South  along  the  meridian  24°37'42"  to  the  outer 
boundaries  of  Finnish  territorial  waters.  (See 
the  map,  scale  1 :  100,000,  attached  to  the  present 
Agreement.) 

The  boundary  line  of  the  leased  area  of  Pork- 
kala-Udd  will  be  demarcated  on  the  spot  by  a 
Soviet-Finnish  Mixed  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  boundary  marks  and  shall 
draw  up  a  detailed  description  of  this  line  and 
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shall  enter  it  upon  a  topographical  map,  scale 
1 :  20,000,  and  a  naval  map,  scale  1 :  50,000. 

The  Commission  shall  begin  its  work  on  a  date 
to  be  specified  by  the  Soviet  Naval  Command. 

The  description  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
leased  area  and  the  map  of  that  line  prepared  by 
the  above-mentioned  commission  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  both  Governments. 

2.  In  accordance  with  Article  8  of  the  Agree- 
ment the  territory  and  waters  in  the  area  of  Pork- 
kala-Udd  shall  be  transferred  by  Finland  to  the 
Soviet  Union  within  ten  days  from  the  moment  of 
signature  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  for  the 
organisation  of  a  Soviet  naval  base  on  lease,  to  be 
used  and  controlled  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  making  an  annual  payment  of  five 
million  Finnish  marks. 

3.  The  Finnish  Government  imdertakes  to  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union  to  make  use  of  the  railways, 
waterways,  roads  and  air  routes  necessary'  for  the 
transport  of  personnel  and  freight  despatched 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  naval  base  at  Pork- 
kala-Udd. 

The  Finnish  Government  shall  grant  to  the  So- 
viet Union  the  right  of  unimpeded  use  of  all  forms 
of  communication  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
territory  leased  in  the  area  of  Porkkala-Udd. 


H.—Ar 


to  Article  11. 


1.  The  precise  nomenclature  and  varieties  of 
commodities  to  be  delivered  by  Finland  to  the  So- 
viet Union  in  accordance  with  Article  11  of  the 
Agreement  and  also  the  more  precise  periods  for 
making  these  deliveries  each  year  shall  be  defined 
in  a  special  agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

As  the  basis  for  accounts  regarding  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  foreseen  in  Article  11  of  the 
Agreement  the  American  dollar  is  to  be  used  at  its 
gold  parity  on  the  day  of  signature  of  the  Agree- 
ment, i.  e.,  thirty-five  dollars  to  one  ounce  of  gold. 

/. — Annex  to  Article  22. 

1.  Tlie  Allied  Control  Commission  is  an  organ  of 
the  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command,  to  which  it 
is  directly  subordinated.  The  Control  Commis- 
sion will  be  the  liaison  link  between  the  Allied 
(Soviet)  High  Command  and  the  Finnish  Govern- 
ment, through  which  Government  the  Commission 
will  carry  on  all  its  relations  with  the  Finnish 
authorities. 
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2.  The  chief  task  of  the  Control  Commission  is 
to  see  to  the  punctual  and  accurate  fulfilment  by  the 
Finnish  Government  of  Articles  2,  3,  4,  10,  12,  13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20  and  21  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment. 

3.  The  Control  Commission  shall  have  the  right 
to  receive  from  the  Finnish  authorities  all  the  in- 
formation which  it  requires  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  above-mentioned  task. 

4.  In  the  event  of  the  discovery  of  any  viola- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  Articles  of  the  Armis- 
tice Agreement  the  Control  Commission  shall  make 
appropriate  representations  to  the  Finnish  au- 
thorities in  order  that  proper  steps  may  be  taken. 

5.  The  Control  Commission  may  establish  spe- 
cial organs  or  sections,  entrusting  them  respec- 
tively with  the  execution  of  various  tasks. 

Moreover,  the  Control  Commission  may  through 
its  officers  make  the  necessary  investigations  and 
the  collection  of  the  information  which  it  requires. 

6.  The  Control  Commission  shall  be  established 
in  Helsingf  ors. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Control  Commission  and 
equally  its  officers  shall  have  the  right  to  visit 
without  let  or  hindrance  any  institution,  enter- 
prise or  port  and  to  receive  there  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  their  functions. 

8.  The  Control  Commission  shall  enjoy  all  dip- 
lomatic privileges,  including  inviolability  of  per- 
son, property  and  archives,  and  it  shall  have  the 
right  of  communication  by  means  of  cypher  and 
diplomatic  courier. 

9.  The  Control  Commission  shall  have  at  its  dis- 
posal a  number  of  aircraft  for  the  use  of  which  the 
Finnish  authorities  shall  grant  all  the  necessary 
facilities. 

Protocol  to  Armistice  Agreement  Between  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  One  Hand  and 
Finland  on  the  Other. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  with  the  Government  of  Finland,  the 
Allied  Governments  signatory  thereto  are  agreed 
that— 

1.  Paragraph  1  of  Article  10  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  defines  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  Finnish  Government  in  regard  to  surrender  to 
the  Allied  authorities  of  Allied  prisoners  of  war 
and  Allied  nationals  interned  in  or  forcibly  re- 


moved to  Finland.  Each  Allied  Government  shall 
decide  which  of  its  nationals  shall  or  shall  not 
be  repatriated. 

2.  The  term  "war  material"  used  in  Article  15 
shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  material  or  equip- 
ment belonging  to,  used  by  or  intended  for  use  by, 
enemy  military  or  para-military  formations  or 
members  thereof. 

3.  The  use  by  Allied  (Soviet)  High  Command 
of  Allied  vessels  handed  back  by  the  Government 
of  Finland  in  accordance  with  Article  18  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement,  and  date  of  their  return  to 
their  owners  will  be  matter  for  discussion  and 
settlement  between  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Allied  Governments  concerned. 

Done  in  Moscow  on  the  19th  September  in  two 
copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian  languages, 
both  English  and  Russian  texts  being  authentic. 

For  Government  of  United  Kingdom: 

Archibald  Clakk  EIebb. 

For  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union : 
Dekanozov. 

Protocol  to  Armistice  Agreement  Between  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  the  One  Hand  and 
Finland  on  the  Other,  Dated  19th  Septem- 
ber, 1944. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
Agreement  with  the  Government  of  Finland,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  are  agreed  that — 

In  connexion  with  the  return  by  Finland  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  former  Soviet  territory  of  the 
Oblast  of  Petsamo  (Pechenga)  and  the  consequent 
transfer  to  ownership  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
nickel  mines  (including  all  property  and  installa- 
tions appertaining  thereto)  operated  in  the  said 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mond  Nickel  Com- 
pany and  the  International  Nickel  Company  of 
Canada,  the  Soviet  Government  will  pay  to  the 
Government  of  Canada  during  the  course  of  six 
years  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  present 
Protocol,  in  equal  instalments,  the  sum  of  20 
million  United  States  dollars  as  full  and  final  com- 
pensation of  the  above-mentioned  companies.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  payment  United  States  dollars 
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will  be  reckoned  at  the  value  of  35  dollars  to  one 
ounce  of  gold. 

Done  in  Moscow  on  the  8th  October,  1944,  in 
three  copies,  each  in  the  English  and  Russian 
languages,  both  the  English  and  Russian  texts 
being  authentic. 

For  tlie  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 

Archibald  Cl.\rk  Kerr. 
For  the  Government  of  Canada : 

L.  D.  WiLGRESS. 

For  the  Government  of  tlie  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics : 

V.  G.  Dekanozov. 

Inquiries  on  American  Citizens 
In  the  Cherbourg  Consular 
District 

[Released  to  the  press  February  14] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  the 
American  Consulate  at  Cherbourg  is  now  prepared 
to  receive  inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  and 
whereabouts  of  American  citizens  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  residing  in  the  Departments  of  Orne, 
Calvados,  or  Manche.  Communications  should 
be  addressed  to  the  State  Department.  The  De- 
partment emphasizes,  however,  that  while  such 
inquiries  will  in  all  cases  be  forwarded  it  will 
transmit  to  the  Consulate  messages  from  persons 
in  the  United  States  only  when  such  persons  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  communicate 
with  American  nationals  through  regular  mail 
channels. 

For  the  time  being  this  service  is  restricted  to 
inquiries  and  communications  which  concern 
American  nationals  in  the  aforementioned  De- 
partments of  the  Cherbourg  consular  district. 
Communications  regarding  aliens  or  persons  who 
are  not  residing  in  this  area  will  not  be  accepted. 


^  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 

Arrangements  for  Consultation  With 
Returning  Foreign  Service  Officers' 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  systematize  the 
handling  of  arrangements  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  returning  to  this  country  on  leave  or  for 


consultation,  in  order  that  they  may  have  full 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  theii"  work  with 
the  appropriate  officers  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  other  interested  departments  and  agencies. 

Backgi'ound.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939,  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  general  re- 
porting sei-vices  abroad  for  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government.  In  view  of  this 
responsibility,  it  is  essential  that  Foreign  Service 
officers  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  informa- 
tional needs  of  the  agencies  which  they  are  servic- 
ing, as  well  as  the  inter-relationships  between 
these  agencies  and  the  Department  of  State.  Also, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  functional  divisions 
of  the  Department  under  the  reorganization  in 
Departmental  Order  1218  of  January  15,  1944  and 
Departmental  Order  1301  of  December  20,  1944,  it 
is  especially  desirable  that  Foreign  Service  officers 
returning  to  this  country  on  leave  or  for  consulta- 
tion be  fully  informed  of  the  work  of  those  divi- 
sions as  it  relates  to  work  in  the  field. 

The  Department  feels  that  informal  personal 
discussions  with  all  the  interested  officials  of  the 
Department  and  other  agencies  will  give  Foreign 
Service  officers  temporarily  in  Washington  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  their  respective  reporting  and 
other  problems,  receive  additional  guidance  with 
respect  to  their  present  or  future  reporting  work, 
and  propose  advisable  modifications  in  instrac- 
tions.  It  will  also  enable  these  officers  to  observe 
how  the  information  sent  in  from  the  field  is  put 
to  use  and  to  discuss  any  proposed  specialized  re- 
porting or  other  assignments.  In  addition,  such 
discussions  will  provide  opportunity  for  Govern- 
ment officials  in  general  to  gather  first-hand  infor- 
mation about  the  conditions  in  the  countries  where 
the  Foreign  Service  officers  have  been  stationed,  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  securing  future  informa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  in  gathering  information  in  the  field. 

1  Procedure  for  arranging  cons^dtations.  Pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  handling  of  consulta- 
tions with  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  rest  with 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Each  officer,  on 
his  arrival  in  the  Department,  shall,  after  due 
registration,  report  at  his  earliest  convenience  to 
the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service.  On  the  basis  of 
the  memorandum  of  information  furnished  by  the 
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officer  under  the  Circular  Instruction  dated  No- 
vember 7,  1944  (Service  Serial  No.  268),  and  in 
consultation  with  the  geographic  and  functional 
offices  within  whose  purview  the  work  of  such 
Foreign  Service  officer  has  mainly  rested,  this 
Office  shall  have  prepared  in  advance  a  tentative 
list  of  individuals  in  both  the  Department  and 
other  agencies  with  whom  it  is  deemed  desirable 
that  he  should  confer.  The  tentative  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Office  will  be  reviewed  with 
the  officer  concerned  upon  his  arrival  and  revised 
if  desirable.  The  visiting  officer  will  also  con- 
sult with  appropriate  geographic  and  functional 
officers  who  may  make  further  suggestions  re- 
garding the  proposed  schedule  of  interviews  or  for 
attendance  at  Office  or  divisional  staff  conferences 
and  other  similar  meetings. 

2  Trade-conference  xoorh.  The  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service  will  likewise  work  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
Division  of  Public  Liaison  in  the  Department  to 
plan  schedules  for  Foreign  Service  officers  for 
trade-conference  work  with  the  Bureau's  regional 
offices  and  for  speaking  engagements  at  meetings 
of  representative  groups  and  associations  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  country. 

3  Flexible  nature  of  the  procedure.  This  pro- 
cedure is  intentionally  flexible  and  shall  be  subject 
to  adjustments  to  individual  situations,  according 
to  the  interests  of  the  persons  concerned.  The 
end  objective  shall  be  to  assure  a  maximum  utiliza- 
tion by  the  Department  and  other  interested  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  each  officer's  specialized  knowl- 
edge about  his  area;  to  enable  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  Department 
and  other  agencies  which  they  are  servicing;  and 
to  enable  rej^resentative  groups  and  associations 
in  the  United  States  to  learn  what  the  Foreign 

\  Service  is  doing  abroad,  the  problems  it  faces, 
and  the  effect  of  its  work  upon  the  daily  lives 
of  the  American  people. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Assistant  Secretary  Holmes  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Occupational  Deferments,  effective 
February  9,  1945. 

I  Harry  W.  Frantz  as  Special  Assistant  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Kockefeller,  effective  January  12, 
1945. 
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Harold  W.  Moseley  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs,  effec- 
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sent the  Department  of  State  on  the  Combined 
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Staff,  succeeding  James  C.  Dunn,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945. 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace 

Message  From  President  Roosevelt  to  the  President  of  the  Conference' 


[Eeleased  to  the  press  February  23] 

His  Excellency  Licenciado  Ezeqtjiel  Padilla,^ 
President  of  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 

The  assembling  of  the  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
moves  me  to  send  cordial  salutations  to  j'ou  and 
my  felicitations  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
Mexico  as  hosts  to  this  significant  meeting.  Will 
you  please  communicate  to  the  delegates  my  greet- 
ings and  confident  anticipation  of  notable  accom- 
plishments. 


Since  the  days  of  their  independence  the  Ameri- 
can republics  have  tirelessly  explored  every  path- 
way to  human  freedom,  justice,  and  international 
well  being,  and  today  the  common  men  of  all 
peace-loving  nations  look  to  them  and  you  for 
light  on  the  arduous  road  to  world  peace,  security, 
and  a  higher  level  of  economic  life. 

By  their  moral  purpose,  their  intelligent  efforts, 
and  their  friendly  spirit  they  will  make  common 
cause  among  themselves  and  with  other  nations 
to  attain  the  noblest  objective  of  human  aspira- 
tion. 

Frankun  D.  Roosevixt 


Address  by  President  Avila  Camacho' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

Honorable  Delegates  to  This  Conference  :  In 
face  of  the  violent  spread  of  Nazism  and  Facism, 
the  American  governments,  in  1942,  through  their 
delegates  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  adopted 
military,  economic,  and  political  resolutions  of 
grave  importance.  These  i-esolutions  were  de- 
signed to  coordinate  and  perfect  the  common  de- 
fense of  this  continent,  in  order  to  preserve  intact, 
together  with  destinies  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Americas,  the  conception  of  a  common  life  based 
on  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  rights  belonging  to 
man  as  a  human  being. 

Since  that  conference,  which  we  recall  as  clear- 
cut  evidence  of  honor  and  solidarity,  many  of  the 
republics  represented  on  that  occasion  (Mexico 
among  them)  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  main- 
tain respect  for  their  sovereignty,  to  accept  the 
totalitarian  challenge.  They  thus  joined  forces 
with  those  American  nations  that,  prior  to  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  conference,  had  entered  into  an  iniqui- 
tous war,  which  they  did  not  provoke  and  which 
from  the  very  outset  they  condemned,  because  true 
to  their  love  of  peace  they  could  but  abhor  the 
dictatorial  ambitions  that  had  forced  it  upon  them. 

Before  they  took  that  determination,  and  like- 

!  wise  before  the  conference  to  which  I  have  just 

referred,  one  of  our  countries  had  been  the  object 


of  a  most  treacherous  and  brutal  act  of  aggression. 
Without  warning,  without  an  ultimatum,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  a  special  delegation  feigned 
to  be  carrying  on  with  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  diplomatic  negotiations  which  were 
nothing  but  a  monstrous  artifice  of  refined  hypoc- 
risy, one  of  the  powers  of  the  anti-democratic  Axis 
had  flung  itself  upon  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
American  nations,  thus  bringing  the  conflict  with- 
in measurable  distance  of  our  hemisphere  and 
making  the  conflagration  world-wide. 

In  the  presence  of  this  outrage  our  continental 
consciousness  was  instantly  aroused.  A  single 
thought  galvanized  all  the  nations:  to  fight  if 
necessary,  perhaps  to  perish,  but  never  to  tolerate 
the  continuance,  without  punishment,  of  the  cruel 
depredations  committed  by  systems  animated  fev- 
erishly and  sordidly  for  domination  such  as  hu- 
manity had  never  seen. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  aim,  what  could  some 
of  our  nations,  weak  from  a  military  standpoint, 
whose  industries  were  only  incipient,  and  whose 
economy  in  so  many  ways  was  insignificant,  con- 
tribute? 


'  Read  at  tlie  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on  Feb. 
23,  1945. 

'Mexican  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

•  Delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference  on 
Feb.  21,  1945  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Mexico  City. 
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A  great  deal,  gentlemen;  for  it  is  not  only 
material  power  that  is  engaged  in  this  war.  Over 
and  above  the  forces  of  mere  matter,  the  spirit 
throbs  as  a  shining  mentor.  If  the  sword  weighs 
heavily  in  the  balance,  still  greater  is  the  un- 
changeable power  of  virtue.  And  it  is  the  virtue 
of  the  Americas  which  they  have  placed  in  the 
first  rank  of  their  offering  on  the  altar  of  democ- 
racy :  their  innate  honesty,  their  ardent  idealism, 
the  whole  of  their  historj',  that  intense  history  of 
theirs  which  is  like  a  hymn  etched  by  fire  on  the 
undying  bronze  of  freedom. 

Even  though  we  had  added  nothing  to  that 
gift — the  loftiest  and  purest  of  all — the  tribute  of 
our  products,  which  are  of  such  great  use  to  the 
arsenals  that  supply  the  battlefields,  even  though 
the  blood  of  so  many  of  our  men  had  not  been  shed, 
as  it  since  has  been,  the  moral  help  I  am  now  prais- 
ing would  honor  the  whole  of  America  at  the 
moment  of  victory. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than  enough  reason 
that  we  assemble  to  consider  the  problems  that 
will  be  raised  by  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  the 
preparation  of  the  future  peace.  Circumstances 
have  so  willed  it  that  the  conflict  is  throwing  one 
more  responsibility  in  our  lives.  The  acceptance 
of  this  responsibility  gives  us  the  right,  and  im- 
poses upon  us  the  duty,  of  working  out  these  prob- 
lems by  ourselves,  of  making  our  own  suggestions, 
and  of  not  allowing  the  cry  of  other  unrest  to 
drown  the  voice  of  America. 

If  I,  as  the  President  of  Mexico,  energetically 
express  this  conviction,  it  is  because  I  think  that 
the  voice  of  America  will  be  a  splendid  guaranty  of 
perfect  balance  in  the  organization  of  the  peace 
to  come. 

No  one  of  us,  of  course,  attempts  to  pose  as  a 
pattern  and  example  to  the  others,  for  we  all 
possess,  as  a  valuable  asset,  the  ability  to  remain 
calm  when  faced  by  decision  of  a  multitude  of 
disputes  which  others  might  wish  to  settle  in 
accordance  with  interests  and  aspirations  which 
we  fortunately  are  far  from  seeking  for  ourselves. 
Our  very  youthfulness,  which,  it  is  true,  deprives 
us  of  many  of  the  elements  of  a  decision,  does  place 
us  beyond  those  passions  and  animosities  which 
are  the  price  that  must  be  paid,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  number  of  nations  for  their  antiquity  and 
structural  greatness. 

If  the  international  order  of  tomorrow  were  to 
be  established  by  taking  into  account  the  opinion 
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of  the  powerful  alone,  in  final  analysis  this  war 
would  prove  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic 
and  grotesque  farce.  But  as  we  feel  sure  that  this 
time  our  words  will  not  be  only  words,  for  words 
that  have  cost  so  many  millions  of  lives  sooner  or 
later  take  on  the  solidarity  of  unquestionable  facts, 
we  hopefully  indulge  in  the  thought  of  a  common 
life  worthy  of  the  principles  on  whose  behalf  we 
have  accepted  the  commitments  imposed  upon  us 
by  destiny,  and  we  shall  do  our  duty. 

Our  cause,  fortunately,  is  not  in  conflict  with 
that  of  anyone  sincerely  anxious  for  collective  and 
indivisible  security.  More  than  a  century  ago,  that 
superman  Simon  Bolivar  proclaimed  the  advisa- 
bility of  continental  assemblies  like  the  present, 
"so  that  they  might  sen-e  for  counsel  in  major  con- 
flicts, as  points  of  contact  in  time  of  common  dan- 
ger, as  faithful  interpreters  of  political  treaties 
and  conciliatory  agencies  in  all  controversies". 

These  four  functions,  as  eloquently  stated  by  the 
most  universal  genius  of  this  hemisphere,  are  still 
those  incumbent  on  conferences  of  this  kind.  In 
fact,  in  serious  and  widespread  conflicts  we  must 
take  counsel  with  one  another,  in  order  not  to 
fritter  away  the  effort  of  our  unity.  If  under- 
standing construction  of  treaties  be  lacking,  their 
automatic  and  literal  enforcement  would,  in  prac- 
tice, be  the  cause  of  unbearable  oppression  for  the 
weak.  Aside  from  this,  differences  between  us 
should  be  settled  in  friendship,  in  good  faith,  and 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  each  and 
every  one. 

Among  the  common  dangers  that  surround 
us,  although  it  may  properly  be  acknowledged  that 
the  immediate  and  direct  risk  of  invasion  by  force 
of  arms  has  steadily  become  less,  due  to  the  vic- 
tories won  by  the  United  Nations,  there  are  still 
two  menaces:  that  demoralizing  propaganda 
spread  by  totalitarian  emissaries  may  seep  in,  and 
that  peace  will  eventually  be  based  on  partial  dis- 
regard of  American  needs  and  aspirations. 

As  regards  the  fii'st  of  these  two  menaces,  I  am 
glad  to  express  here  and  now  my  belief  that  our 
most  positive  defense  will  consist  in  loyally  puri- 
fying, by  means  of  republican  institutions  which 
we  uphold,  the  ethical  atmosphere  in  which  that 
unshakable  longing  for  democracy  will  have  to 
develop.  Since  our  peoples  gained  their  inde- 
pendence it  has  exalted  their  deep  thirst  for  equal- 
ity, civic  virtue,  and  true  social  justice. 
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These  qualities  of  ours,  if  strengthened,  will 
shield  our  existence  more  effectively  than  any  bul- 
wark. On  the  other  hand,  those  faults  of  ours 
of  which  we  may  not  be  able  to  rid  ourselves,  like 
selfishness  and  discord,  would  expose  us  to  the 
undermining  agitation  of  those  who  though  de- 
feated in  battle  would  attempt  to  bore  from  within 
and  sabotage  the  peace  on  the  soil  of  those  very 
nations  which  during  the  war  had  never  consented 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  corrosive  influence  of 
their  doctrines. 

It  therefore  becomes  urgent  to  purify  the  in- 
tegral organization  of  democracy  from  within  by 
training  the  new  generations  to  fit  them  for  liberty 
and  by  making  every  citizen  of  the  Americas  an  ac- 
tive supporter  of  its  independence. 

In  that  era  of  equity  and  progress  to  which  we 
aspire,  it  will  be  essential  to  safeguard  all  the 
peoples  jointly  against  every  form  of  aimless  drift- 
ing begotten  by  neglect,  by  destitution,  by  igno- 
rance, and  by  the  lack  of  equal  opportunity  for  de- 
cent and  dignified  living.  As  regards  some  of 
the  public  calamities  summarized,  the  most  effec- 
tive insurance  will  be  the  vigor  with  which  we 
protect,  within  our  own  boundaries  and  by  means 
of  our  own  legislative  and  cultural  resources,  the 
evolution  of  genuine  democracy. 

Facts  have  shown  us  that  when  a  government 
is  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  a  nation,  the  masses  are  neither  discouraged 
nor  demoralized  and  are  therefore  not  suitable  ma- 
terial for  the  intricate  machinations  of  those  who 
seek  to  turn  to  account  domestic  unrest  as  pre- 
texts for  conflict  abroad.  Facts  also  teach  us  that 
no  agreement  can  achieve  solidarity  among  the 
members  of  any  international  association,  when 
the  governments  of  some  of  them  (as  happens 
in  the  case  of  dictatorships)  live  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  system  actuated  by  violence,  while  the 
others  are  endeavoring  to  give  true  form  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  community.  If 
we  apply  the  foregoing  conclusions  to  the  Amer- 
icas, it  is  well  to  point  out  that,  however  nu- 
merous the  geographical  similarities,  ethnical  af- 
finities, and  historical  development  of  the  states 
of  this  hemisphere  may  be,  our  greatest  capacity 
for  persistence  will  rest  upon  the  fervor  with  which 
we  cultivate  the  ideal  of  democratic  brotherhood, 
under  the  egis  of  which  we  are  today  gathering 
for  discussion. 

But  it  happens  that,  without  the  real  support 
of  a  well-planned  economic  democracy,  political 


democracy  is  precarious,  both  in  a  nation  and  in 
an  assembly  of  nations,  whether  universal  or 
continental.  That  is  why  we  Mexicans  are  deeply 
concerned,  on  this  occasion  of  the  celebration  in 
our  country  of  a  conference  inspired  by  the  in- 
tention of  contributing  solid  and  concrete  pro- 
posals to  the  peace  of  the  world,  with  pointing  out 
with  unswerving  rectitude  that  in  our  judgment 
peace  can  only  be  lasting  if  the  United  Nations 
build  it  upon  indestructible  moral  and  material 
foundations. 

Men  are  men,  wherever  they  may  be  born,  wher- 
ever they  may  live,  work,  and  die.  To  guarantee 
to  all  men,  simply  because  they  are  men,  without 
distinction  as  to  race  or  place,  an  adequate  mini- 
mum of  fruitful  ojiportunity  for  existence  will 
be  the  essential  i-equirement  of  every  order  aiming 
to  be  peaceful.  Firm  and  just  international  coop- 
eration will  prevail  only  if  there  is  a  determina- 
tion slow  and  unwavering  to  guarantee  that  irre- 
ducible minimum.  But  when  I  speak  of  coopera- 
tion, I  am  certainly  not  thinking  of  unilateral 
assistance,  which  in  the  long  run  is  always  im- 
practicable for  the  strong  and  depressing  and 
unhealthy  for  the  weak.  No.  No  method  of 
simple  beneficence  can  help  nations  in  critical 
stages  of  their  growth.  On  the  contrary,  we  need 
an  economic  cooperation  that  shall  by  placing 
limits  of  justice  on  the  spheres  of  activity  of  the 
most  industrialized  societies  permit  all  of  them  to 
use  their  available  resources  to  best  advantage  and 
that  will  likewise  permit  in  the  least  a  reasonable 
stimulus  to  more  fully  exploit  its  natural  resources. 

That  cooperation  could  very  likely  fluctuate 
between  methods  of  immediate  financial  assistance, 
by  ways  and  means  which  would  not  foreshadow 
imperialistic  investments,  and  cooperative  pro- 
cedures in  such  matters  as  markets  and  transpor- 
tation ;  for  it  may  be  recalled  that  monopolies  of 
trade  and  certain  communications  routes  are 
among  those  that  have  caused  most  harm  to  good 
understanding  among  nations. 

Even  though  this  part  of  our  activities  were 
reduced  to  the  construction  of  a  coherent  economy 
in  this  hemisphere,  we  may  well  find  advantages 
in  joining  our  plans  and  our  methods  for  the  good 
of  other  continents,  since  not  even  in  times  of 
closest  union  among  themselves  do  our  republics 
forget  the  postulates  of  a  growing  universality 
for  the  betterment  and  uplifting  of  all  mankind. 

There  will  be  work  for  everyone,  and  therefore 
happiness,  if  men  will  stop  encouraging  the  mis- 
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takes  that  made  of  the  pre-war  period  a  sordid 
struggle  of  trade  incentives  during  which,  in  a 
crisis  of  abundance  and  unemployment,  some  re- 
gions perished  and  in  others  the  people  died  of 
starvation. 

Evidently,  inter- American  cooperation  will  not 
in  itself  alone  suffice  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
affairs  which,  by  its  very  complexity,  calls  for 
more  general  interlocking  and  demands  the  ad- 
vent of  an  era  of  generous  world  conciliation.  But 
the  experience  of  America  will  facilitate  that  ad- 
vent. We  shall  not  prove  ourselves  equal  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  hope  that  our  hemisphere  has  held 
for  the  world  since  the  day  of  its  discovery,  if  we 
hesitate  an  instant  in  assuming  the  unavoidable 
responsibilities  of  transforming  that  wonderful 
hope  into  a  living  and  magnificent  reality. 

The  interdependence  of  legitimate  interests,  as  a 
system,  and  the  solidarity  of  ideals,  as  a  standard 
of  cohesion,  will  make  it  necessary  for  America  to 
assist  effectively  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  that 
will  be  demanded  by  the  first  period  of  the  post- 
war world. 

A  free  America,  strong,  healthy,  prosperous, 
and  enlightened,  will  constitute  an  inestimable 
promise  of  well-being  for  the  civilized  world.  The 
conference  which  we  are  inaugurating  today  will 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  determination  of  the 
American  destiny  along  the  lines  of  permanent  hu- 
man service.  The  delegates  of  19  American  re- 
publics are  attending  the  ceremony  that  brings  us 
together.  Only  two  of  them  are  not  present  at 
this  time:  Argentina  and  El  Salvador,  nations 
which  hold  a  cordial  place  in  our  thoughts  and  in 
our  affections. 

Deploring  their  absence  and  hoping  that  cir- 
cumstances will  soon  afford  us  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  them  officially  associated  with  our  present 
efforts,  as  they  have  participated  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, I  greet  in  the  name  of  my  country  the 
representatives  of  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Chile,  Ecuador,  United  States,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Uru- 
guay, and  Venezuela,  and,  upon  extending  to  them 
the  warmest  welcome,  I  beg  them  to  transmit  to 
their  governments  the  gratitude  of  Mexico  for 
the  friendship  with  which  they  have  responded  to 
our  invitation. 

Gentlemen :  Mexico,  which  is  greatly  compli- 
mented at  having  been  chosen  as  the  scene  of  your 


deliberations,  reiterates  to  you,  through  me,  its 
faith  in  the  success  of  this  conference  and  its  ar- 
dent wishes  for  the  happiness  of  the  American 
nations. 

War  and  peace  will  form  the  central  topic  of 
your  assembly.  No  other  more  important  topic 
has  been  offered  to  society  since  the  most  primi- 
tive peoples  began  to  realize  just  what  their  con- 
duct meant.  War,  with  its  cruelty  and  alarm, 
its  slaughter,  its  calamities,  and  its  ruin.  Peace, 
with  the  work  of  its  shops  and  its  schools,  with 
its  furrows  driven  frequently  in  land  by  the  enemy 
pick  and  shovel,  plowed  with  shot  and  shell,  and 
turned  over  by  the  defenders  with  pick  and  shovel 
when  they  dug  their  trenches.  However,  just  as 
life  and  death  are  not  isolated  and  solitary  ac- 
cidents, so  must  war  and  peace  be  analyzed  as 
phenomena  that  explain  one  another  and  which 
unavoidably  follow  one  another  in  a  direct  and 
pathetic  relationship. 

A  peace  guaranteed  militarily,  but  illogical  eco- 
nomically, unjust  politically,  and  arbitrary  ac- 
cording to  the  social  standards  of  those  dictating 
it,  carried  within  itself  the  seed  of  future  war. 
And  a  war  that  does  not  end  entirely  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  forces  which  unfortunately 
motivated  it  always  leads  to  an  incomplete,  in- 
secure, and  false  peace. 

During  recent  months,  we  have  spoken  with 
persistence  of  the  necessity  of  winning  the  peace. 
To  win  it,  as  is  desired,  it  is  imperative  first  to 
win  the  war :  and  not  to  win  it  for  the  benefit  of 
this  or  that  individual,  limited,  and  regional  in- 
terest ;  nor  to  win  it  for  the  triumph  gained  over 
the  forces  of  which  our  adversaries  boast ;  nor  yet 
to  win  it  for  the  moral  triumph  of  the  victors  over 
themselves;  in  order  that  victory,  when  it  is 
achieved,  will  be  a  total  victory  of  mankind. 

A  victory  such  as  this,  truly  human,  will  pro- 
vide the  occasion  for  inaugurating  an  era  of  ef- 
fective harmony  in  this  world.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  end  by  declaring  to  you :  May  the  will  of 
America  inspire  you  in  order  that  you  may  emerge 
with  a  body  of  agreements  and  suggestions  which 
will  in  matters  concerning  this  continent  be  able 
to  strengthen  this  situation  of  harmony,  without 
which  all  the  treaties  imaginable,  capable  as  we 
undoubtedly  hope  them  to  be,  will  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  new  controversies.  Gentlemen,  in  this 
task — so  arduous  but  so  noble — the  most  fervent 
wishes  of  my  country  accompany  you. 
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Address  by  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  22] 

Mb.  President  and  Fellow  Delegates  ;  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  address  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  this  con- 
ference of  American  republics  on  the  problems  of 
war  and  peace.  I  bring  to  you  the  most  cordial 
greetings  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
of  my  great  predecessor,  Cordell  Hull. 

We  have  met  here  in  beautiful  and  historic 
Mexico  City  because  we — the  peoples  of  the  New 
World — are  at  an  historic  juncture  in  our  own  af- 
fairs and  in  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  vital  interests  of  the  American  republics  are 
equally  involved  in  winning  the  war  and  in  mak- 
ing the  peace. 

The  United  States  Government  looks  upon  this 
conference  in  Mexico  City  as  a  meeting  of  decisive 
importance.  Our  unity  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  our  wartime  collaboration.  Now  it  is  our 
task  to  advance  this  unity  still  further  both  for  the 
war  and  in  our  political,  economic,  and  social  col- 
laboration in  the  tasks  of  peace. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  to  the  representatives  of  all  the 
Governments  assembled  here  that  the  United 
States  Government  regards  the  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy and  the  further  development  of  inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation  as  indispensable  to  the  building, 
after  victory,  of  a  peaceful  and  democratic  world 
order.  I  wish  also  to  reaffirm  the  belief  of  the 
United  States  that  this  democratic  order  must  be 
built  by  all  nations,  large  and  small,  acting  to- 
gether as  sovereign  equals. 

II 

I  have  just  had  an  extraordinary  experience 
that  has  driven  home  to  me  more  sharply  than  ever 
before  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  now  truly  united  in  time  and  space. 

A  week  ago  I  was  in  Moscow  where  I  paid  a 
brief  visit  after  we  had  completed  our  work  at  the 
Crimea  Conference.  Moscow  is  over  15,000  miles 
away  by  the  route  I  came.  In  the  short  time  since 
I  left  Washington  I  have  traveled  24,000  miles  on 
the  business  of  war  and  peace.  I  have  flown  over 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans  and  over 
points  on  five  of  the  world's  six  continents — 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America,  and 
South  America.    I  have  come  from  a  conference 


about  war  and  peace  conducted  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  another  conference  about  war 
and  peace  meeting  ten  days  later  in  Mexico  City. 

Both  are  concerned  with  essentially  the  same 
problem.  For  they  are  no  longer  purely  European 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  or  American  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  or  African,  or  Asian  problems 
of  this  character.  War  anywhere  in  the  world 
today  threatens  war  throughout  the  world.  Peace 
anywhere  in  the  world  today  requires  a  whole 
world  at  peace.  The  prosperity  and  well-being 
and  security  of  the  peoples  of  the  American  conti- 
nents is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  and  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  other  continents  and 
islands  of  the  earth. 

For  a  long  time  we  relied  for  protection  upon 
the  oceans  which  surround  these  continents.  Now 
we  know  that  there  are  no  barriers  of  sea  or  air 
or  land  that  can  separate  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  have  learned  our  lesson  in  two  suc- 
cessive world-wide  conflagrations  which  have  de- 
stroyed our  sons,  consumed  our  wealth,  and  inter- 
rupted our  peaceful  and  creative  purpose  as  dis- 
astrously almost  as  though  their  battles  had  been 
fought  upon  our  prairies  or  in  our  cities. 

And  we  are  sure  now  what  it  is  that  must  be 
done.  It  is  not  enough  to  stop  war  at  our  coasts — 
nor  on  the  oceans  that  lie  beyond  our  coasts.  War 
must  be  stopped  at  the  point,  whatever  point  it  may 
be  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  war  begins. 

Ill 

Toward  that  end  we  worked  at  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference. Toward  that  end  we  are  assembled  here. 
May  I,  before  I  address  myself  directly  to  the 
tasks  of  this  conference,  say  a  few  words  about 
the  meeting  in  the  Crimea. 

You  have  all  read  the  communique  of  the 
Crimea  Conference.  You  know  that  the  unity  of 
the  three  powers  represented  there  was  greatly 
strengthened,  both  for  the  war  and  for  the  peace. 

A  full  measure  of  credit  for  this  result  belongs 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  vision, 
courage,  understanding,  and  creative  purpose  were 
never  displayed  to  better  advantage.    I  want  also 

'  Delivered  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  on 
Feb.  22,  1945  in  the  Chamber  of  Dsputies  at  Mexico  City. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  American  Delegate  to  the 
Conference. 
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to  p;iy  tiiliutc  to  the  other  two  heads  of  Govern- 
ment. Murslial  Stalin  and  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ill, and  to  the  Soviet  and  British  Foreign  Secre- 
taries, Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr.  Eden,  with  whom  I 
worked  in  such  close,  friendly,  and  effective  col- 
laboration at  the  conference.  They  have  rendered 
distinguished  service  to  the  United  Nations  cause. 

I  reviewed  the  achievements  of  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  I  met  him  again  three  days  after  we  had  left 
the  Crimea.  It  is  the  President's  firm  conviction 
that  the  results  of  the  Crimea  Conference  have 
greatly  advanced  the  basic  objectives  of  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

My  purpose  tonight  is  to  speak  to  you  of  our 
hopes  of  what  may  be  accomplished  here  in  Mexico 
City  and  of  these  basic  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

IV 

The  earliest  possible  final  defeat  of  the  aggres- 
sors who  plunged  the  world  into  war  and  so  gravely 
threatened  the  security  of  this  hemisphere  is,  I  am 
sure,  the  first  objective  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics, as  it  is  of  the  United  States. 

Military  matters  are,  of  course,  not  in  my  field, 
but  it  was  generally  agreed  at  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence that  the  military  plans  completed  there  in  the 
closest  cooperation  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the 
three  powers— and  the  continuing  three-power- 
staff  meetings  there  provided  for — will  shorten 
the  war  and  thus  save  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  United  Nations  fighting  men. 

Here  at  Mexico  City  the  American  republics 
have  met  to  consider  what  further  steps  we  can 
take  together  to  that  same  end — helping  to  shorten 
the  war. 

The  solid  foundations  of  the  wartime  collab- 
oration of  the  American  republics  were  laid  at  the 
conferences  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  in 
1933  and  1936  and  at  Lima  in  1938.  In  meetings 
at  Panama,  Habana,  and  Eio  de  Janeiro  after  the 
outbreak  of  this  war  the  intention  and  the  capacity 
of  our  countries  to  implement  our  solidarity  was 
fully  demonstrated.  We  have  acted  together  in 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Habana  that 
an  act  of  aggression  against  any  American  state 
is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  us. 

The  American  republics  since  1940  have  suc- 
ceeded together  in  building  up  the  defenses  of  this 
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liemisphere  to  an  extent  never  before  dreamed  of. 
Their  military  forces  have  cooperated  in  the  war. 
They  have  increased  greatly  the  military  might  of 
United  States  and  other  United  Nations  armed 
forces  through  their  production  of  strategic  mate- 
rials that  were  transformed  in  our  factories  into 
the  fleets  of  planes  and  tanks  and  ships  which  are 
carrying  the  war  to  the  enemy. 

The  only  hope  that  remains  to  the  Nazi  and  the 
Japanese  is  that  the  United  Nations  might  now 
relax  their  efforts  in  the  belief  that  the  war  is  as 
good  as  over.  It  is  thus  more  important  than  ever 
before  that  we  maintain  and  strengthen  this  active 
wartime  collaboration  of  the  American  republics. 

I  have  high  confidence  that  our  discussions  here 
will  result  in  cooperative  action  that  will  hasten 
the  day  of  final  victory. 


The  second  major  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this : 
I  am  certain  that  all  of  our  countries  will  support 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  future  of  the  world 
and  of  this  hemisphere  the  strong  and  sweeping 
policies  toward  Germany  agreed  upon  at  the  Cri- 
mea Conference.    This  is  what  was  agreed  upon : 

"We  are  determined  to  disarm  and  disband  all 
German  armed  forces;  break  up  for  all  time  the 
German  General  Staff  that  has  repeatedly  con- 
trived the  resurgence  of  German  militarism;  re- 
move or  destroy  all  German  military  equipment; 
eliminate  or  control  all  German  industry  that 
could  be  used  for  military  production;  bring  all 
war  criminals  to  just  and  swift  punishment  and 
exact  reparation  in  kind  for  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Germans ;  wipe  out  the  Nazi  Party, 
Nazi  laws,  organizations  and  institutions,  remove 
all  Nazi  and  militarist  influences  from  public  office 
and  from  the  cultural  and  economc  life  of  the  Ger- 
man people ;  and  take  in  harmony  such  other  meas- 
ures in  Germany  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  future 
peace  and  safety  of  the  world.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
23ose  to  destroy  the  people  of  Germany,  but  only 
when  Nazism  and  militarism  have  been  extirpated 
will  there  be  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  Germans, 
and  a  place  for  them  in  the  comity  of  nations." ' 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  this  is 
a  fundamental  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  world 
may  rest  assured  that  the  United  States,  in  full 


'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  214. 
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agreement  with  our  Allies,  is  inflexibly  resolved 
upon  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  neither  Germany  nor  Japan  will  ever  again 
have  the  military  or  industrial  capacity  to  make 
war. 

We  of  the  Americas  have  another  responsibility 
to  fulfil  in  the  destruction  of  Nazi-Fascism — a 
responsibility  common  to  all  of  us.  During  the 
war  we  have  through  close  cooperation  achieved 
encouraging  success  in  combating  Axis  economic 
and  political  penetration  and  in  preventing  Nazi 
and  Fascist  sabotage.  But  we  have  much  yet  to 
do.  We  still  face  the  danger  of  secret  Nazi-Fascist 
infiltration  into  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  this  hemisphere. 

The  Axis  leaders  will,  of  course,  attempt  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  We  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  flight  to  this 
hemisphere  of  Nazi  funds  and  Nazi  underground 
leaders  who  will  seek  to  find  a  refuge  here  that 
can  serve  as  a  base  for  an  ultimate  come-back. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  confident 
that  the  American  republics  will  join  in  what- 
ever cooperative  measures  may  be  necessary  to 
stamp  out  utterly  every  vestige  of  Nazi  influence 
in  this  hemisphere.  That  must  be  our  unalterable 
purpose. 

VI 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  Britain  joined  the  United  States  in  a  Decla- 
ration on  Liberated  Europe.  This  declaration 
provides  for  joint  action  by  the  three  Govern- 
ments to  assist  the  liberated  peoples  during  the 
temporary  period  of  instability  in  Europe  "to 
destroy  the  last  vestiges  of  Nazism  and  Fascism 
and  to  create  democratic  institutions  of  their  own 
choice." 

The  three  powers  thus  pledged  joint  action  to 
uphold  the  right  proclaimed  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  will  live  and  the  restora- 
tion of  sovereign  rights  and  self-government  to 
those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them  by 
the  aggressor  nations. 

This  is  a  third  fundamental  purpose  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  We  intend  to  make  our  full 
contribution  toward  the  building  of  a  world  in 
which  the  right  of  every  nation  to  develop  free 
institutions  according  to  its  own  desires  will  be 
upheld.     We  look  upon  this  purpose  as  part  of 
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the  American  faith  which  we  have  sought  to  prac- 
tice in  our  relations  with  other  peoples. 

The  United  States  will  not  shirk  its  responsi- 
bilities in  seeing  to  it,  so  far  as  it  is  within  our 
power,  that  this  purpose  is  achieved. 

The  Declaration  of  Liberated  Europe  adopted 
at  the  Crimea  Conference  is  animated  by  much 
the  same  spirit  and  purpose  as  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  We  recognize  that  all  nations  are  inter- 
dependent and  that  no  nation  can  achieve  peace 
and  prosperity  alone.  We  believe  that  all  na- 
tions are  equal  before  the  law  and  that  the  equal 
rights  of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  must  be 
upheld. 

VII 

We  are  assembled  here  to  discuss  the  creation 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment — and  before  the 
end  of  the  war — of  an  international  organization 
to  insure  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  force  if  nec- 
essary. This  is  a  fourth  major  objective  of  United 
States  foreign  policy,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  of  the 
other  American  republics. 

Largely  because  of  the  vision  and  leadership  of 
Cordell  Hull,  we  were  able  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions last  fall  at  Dmiibarton  Oaks.  These  Pro- 
posals setting  forth  a  plan  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion were  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China.  Since 
then  these  Proposals  have  been  studied  and  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  world. 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  last  obstacle  to 
calling  a  United  Nations  conference  to  adopt  the 
Charter  for  such  a  world  organization  was  re- 
moved. The  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain 
there  agreed  to  the  Proposals  presented  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  voting  proce- 
dure in  the  Security  Council. 

The  United  Nations  conference,  toward  which 
we  have  been  constantly  striving,  has  therefore 
been  called  to  meet  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  April  25, 1945,  just  nine  weeks  from  now.  In- 
vitations M'ill  be  issued  as  soon  as  we  have  com- 
pleted our  consultations  with  China  and  France, 
who  have  been  invited  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
conference. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  recognize  that 
the  world  Organization  has  two  tasks:  first,  to 
prevent  aggression ;  and  second,  to  reduce  and  re- 
move the  causes  of  war  through  close  political, 
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economic,  and  social  collaboration  among  all 
peace-loving  peoples. 

The  Proposals  are  designed  to  prevent  lawless 
power  politics  and  to  use  the  power  of  the  great 
nations  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  all  nations.  They  are  based  squarely  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration,  and  they  draw  heav- 
ily upon  the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  inter- 
American  system,  to  which  the  statesmen  of  the 
American  republics  here  present  have  contributed 
so  much. 

The  agreement  reached  on  voting  procedure  at 
the  Crimea  Conference  recognizes  the  two  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  successful  world  organization — 
unity  of  action  by  the  great  powers  who  alone  have 
the  military  and  industrial  strength  to  prevent  ag- 
gression; and  the  equal  sovereignty  of  all  nations, 
large  and  small,  who  must  act  together  to  create 
the  essential  conditions  of  lasting  peace. 

We  have  met  here  in  order  to  carry  further  our 
discussions  of  the  world  Organization  before  the 
United  Nations  conference  at  San  Francisco.  We 
will  not,  of  course,  in  this  inter- American  meeting 
take  decisions  on  questions  of  policy  that  will  be 
explored  by  all  the  United  Nations  together  at  San 
Francisco. 

However,  we  should,  I  believe,  examine  what 
steps  need  to  be  taken  to  strengthen  the  inter- 
American  system  for  tiie  major  role  which  it 
should  play  in  the  world  of  the  future. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  recognize  the  value,  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  general  organization,  of  regional  ar- 
rangements for  promoting  peace  and  security. 

The  United  States  Government  believes  that 
the  stronger  we  can  make  the  inter-American  sys- 
tem in  its  own  sphere  of  activity  the  stronger  the 
world  Organization  will  be, 

VIII 

There  is  another  statement  of  purpose  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  which  was  reaffirmed  at  the 
Crimea  Conference — the  purpose  to  build  a  peace 
"which  will  . .  .  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 
in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want". 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States  does  not 
regard  this  as  a  rhetorical  assertion  of  vague  in- 


tentions. We  regard  it  as  a  necessity  if  the  United 
Nations  are  to  build  a  peace  that  will  endure. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  accomplish  this  purpose 
overnight.  We  can  accomplish  it  only  by  estab- 
lishing the  world  Organization  and  by  continuing 
an  ever-closer  collaboration  among  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  and  among  all  nations  toward  a 
rising  standard  of  living  and  wider  opportunities 
for  all  men  and  women,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color. 

The  United  Nations,  which  have  fought  so  suc- 
cessfully together  against  the  Axis  in  this  war, 
must  join  together  in  the  years  after  victory  in 
waging  war  with  equal  vigor  and  unity  against 
hunger,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  purpose  is  the  fifth  of  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  to  which  I  have  referred  tonight. 

Consideration  of  the  practical  steps  that  we  can 
take  together  toward  this  end  is  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  conference,  as  it  was  in  the  Crimea  and 
as  it  will  be  at  San  Francisco. 

Here  in  Mexico  City  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  application  of  this  policy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  United  States  intends  to  propose  and  sup- 
port measures  for  closer  cooperation  among  us  in 
public  health,  nutrition,  and  food  supply,  labor, 
education,  science,  freedom  of  information,  trans- 
portation, and  in  economic  development,  includ- 
ing industrialization  and  the  modernization  of 
agriculture. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  immediate  necessity 
of  preparing  to  meet  the  many  problems  of  transi- 
tion from  our  wartime  economic  collaboration  to 
the  methods  of  peacetime  collaboration. 

It  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake,  in  cooperation  with  the 
other  American  republics,  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum the  inevitable  dislocations  of  this  transition 
period. 

Adjustments  will  be  required  in  the  production 
of  some  strategic  commodities,  the  output  of  which 
has  been  stimulated  greatly  by  the  common  war 
elTort.  My  Government  hopes  that  a  program  can 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  nations  here  represented 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  accomplishing  this 
adjustment  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  econ- 
omies of  the  American  republics. 

The  war  has  placed  many  restrictive  controls 
upon  normal  trade.    During  the  transition  period, 
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which  will  begin  after  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
we  should  relax  these  artificial  wartime  restric- 
tions as  rapidly  as  our  primary  objective  of  win- 
ning the  war  makes  possible. 

We  must  seek  also  positive  measures  to  promote 
constantly  rising  levels  of  international  trade 
among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  and  among 
all  nations — much  higher  than  we  ever  enjoyed 
before. 

Economically  sound  industrial  development  and 
the  modernization  of  agriculture  are  essential  to 
sustain  these  higher  levels  of  trade  and  to  fuller 
employment  and  rising  standards  of  living. 

This  requires  arrangements  to  assure  reasonably 
stable  rates  of  exchange  and  to  promote  interna- 
tional investment  in  profitable  new  enterprises 
which  will  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  should  take  the  necessary  international  ac- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Supplemen- 
tary measures  of  various  kinds  are  also  required 
on  a  national  level  to  encourage  foreign  invest- 
ment. In  our  country  we  propose  to  extend  our 
operations  in  this  field,  making  full  use  of  the 
facilities  available  including  the  Export-Import 
I   Bank. 

!  By  collaborating  in  these  economic  and  financial 
\  measures  and  combining  them  with  our  programs 
of  mutual  technical  assistance  in  industry,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  cultural  relations,  public  health,  nutri- 
tion, and  their  related  fields,  we  can  achieve  to- 
gether the  rising  standard  of  living  that  we  all 


IX 


The  nations  of  the  world  today  are  face  to  face 
with  a  historic  crisis  and  a  historic  opportunity — 
an  opportunity  greater  than  any  ofi'ered  to  all  the 
generations  of  men  who  have  preceded  us. 

We  of  this  generation  for  the  first  time  have  it 
truly  within  our  power  to  build  a  lasting  peace 
and  to  build  it  in  such  a  manner  that  a  new  world 
of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all  men  can  actu- 
ally be  realized  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  achievement  of  these  tasks  is  the  joint  re- 
sponsibility of  all  peace-loving  nations,  large  and 
small.  A  special  obligation  also  i-ests  with  the 
gi-eat  powers  which  are  carrying  the  main  burden 
of  the  war.  Effective  and  continuing  collabora- 
tion among  themselves  and  with  other  peace-lov- 


ing nations  is  essential  both  to  victory  and  to  peace. 
That  sacred  obligation  was  recognized  and  met  at 
the  Crimea  Conference. 

It  is  equally  true  that  neither  victory  nor  peace 
can  be  won  without  the  full  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican republics  and  without  effective  and  continu- 
ing collaboration  among  themselves  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  sacred  obligation  we  must 
recognize  and  meet  here  at  Mexico  City. 

We  know  that  without  the  contributions  that 
have  been  made  by  the  American  republics  in  the 
war  the  United  Nations  could  not  defeat  the  Axis 
aggressors. 

This  American  strength— this  strength  of  the 
New  World — must  also  be  built  into  the  structure 
of  peace  if  that  structure  is  to  endure. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  factories  and  farms 
and  mines  and  forests — of  all  the  developed  and 
st  ill-undeveloped  wealth  of  these  western  conti- 
nents. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  power  and  the  will 
of  our  nations  to  use  this  wealth  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people. 

I  am  thinking  also  of  those  beliefs  for  which 
Americans  of  all  our  countries  have  lived  and 
fought — beliefs  that  form  for  our  peoples  an  un- 
breakable core  of  unity. 

We  believe  in  the  essential  worth  and  integrity 
and  equal  rights  of  the  individuals  and  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  large  and  small. 

We  believe  in  the  people  and  therefore  in  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  customs  and  desires. 

We  believe  in  peace,  not  war,  and  we  have  sought 
to  practice  peace,  not  war,  in  our  dealings  with 
each  other  and  with  countries  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  hour  of  our  greatest 
opportunity  is  also  an  hour  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty. We  can  as  easily  lose  this  opportunity  as 
we  can  seize  and  use  it.  This  is  partly  because  our 
old  enemies,  aggression  and  tyranny,  are  now  able 
to  use  for  the  corruption  and  oppression  of  the 
minds  of  men  the  very  science  that  we  seek  to  use 
for  the  enlightenment  and  freedom  of  men.  So 
long  as  Nazi-Fascism  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world — or  if  it  is  ever  permitted  through  disunity 
or  indifference  on  our  part  to  reestablish  itself  any- 
where in  the  world — our  peace  and  freedom  are 
endangered. 

(Continued  an  page  SIS) 
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'Building  the  Peace  ^ 

What  Is  America's  Foreign  Policy? 


[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

Voice  No.  1 :  Just  what  is 
America's  foreign  policy  ? 

Voice  No.  2 :  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  do  we  have  a  for- 
eign polic}'? 

Voice  No.  3:  What  does 
all  this  have  to  do  with  me, 
anyhow  ? 

Announcer  :  {Pause) 
Good  questions,  all  of  them, 
and  the  answers  are  i?npor- 
tant,  and  vitally  concern 
you.   We'll  deal  with  them  in 

this,  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  programs  on  our  for- 
eign policy,  arranged  by  the  NBC  University  of  the 
Air.  This  evening,  and  for  the  next  six  pro- 
grams in  this  series,  we  will  present  top  officials  of 
our  State  Department,  who  will  talk  about  the 
problems  of  Building  the  Peace.  The  Secretary 
of  State — Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. — will  intro- 
duce tliis  evening's  program  from  Mexico  City. 
Immediately  following,  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  and  Archibald  MacLeish  will 
discuss  American  foreign  policy,  witli  special  ref- 
erence to  tlie  Crimea  Conference,  answering  many 
questions  of  importance  to  your  future  and  mine. 
Now  to  Mexico  City  and  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius.     Come  in,  Mr.  Stettinius.^ 

SxErriNius :  It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
a  series  of  broadcasts  on  the  building  of  the  peace 
should  be  opened  from  a  conference  of  American 
nations  in  Mexico  City.  This  conference  propi- 
tiously follows  the  meeting  in  the  Crimea  which 
revealed  the  broad  pattern  of  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  nations  associated  in  the  war  and  precedes 
the  United  Nations  meeting  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Archibald  ]MacLeish 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Kennedy  Ludlam 

Announcer  for  NBC 


"  This  program  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  on  Feb.  24,  1045  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven 
broadcasts  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  State. 

'  Owing  to  technical  communication  difficulties  between 
Washington  and  Mexico  City,  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  read  from  Washington  by  Assistant  Secretary 
MacLeish. 


We  Americans  of  all  the 
American  republics  have 
lived  our  lives — have  lived 
our  histories — in  the  discov- 
ery and  the  building  of  new 
worlds. 

We  know  that  worlds  can 

be  discovered  such  as  men  in 

older  continents  had  never 

imagined.      We    know    that 

worlds  can  be  built  such  as 

men  in  other  ages  had  never 

seen.    We  are  not  frightened, 

therefore,  or  discouraged,  or 

dismayed  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 

the    necessity    of    creating    something    new — ^an 

eti'ective  world  organization. 

Delegates  from  the  American  republics  are  as- 
sembled in  this  beautiful  city  of  Mexico  to 
strengthen  the  fraternal  ties  developed  through 
many  decades,  and  to  improve  the  inter-American 
system  of  relations. 

They  are  engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  con- 
sidering how  their  friendship  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose may  best  contribute  to  a  world  organization 
for  peace,  security,  and  a  better  way  of  life.  This 
meeting  affords  a  forum  where  the  ideas  and  opin- 
ions of  the  American  republics  may  be  given 
exiDression. 

Already  we  have  offered  to  the  conference  reso- 
lutions intended  to  accomplish  the  more  effective 
cooperation  of  the  American  I'epublics  within  the 
proposed  new  world  structure. 

Our  entire  American  past  is  a  past  of  bold  explo- 
rations, of  hardy  settlement,  of  arduous  construc- 
tion, of  difficult  beginnings.  We  are  accustomed 
to  laboi'S  without  precedent.  We  are  hardened  to 
the  seeming  impossible.  We  know  how  to  do  what 
was  never  done  before.  AVe  have  brought  a  vast 
and  untamed  continent  to  human  order  within  a 
space  of  time  which  would  seem  impossible  to  those 
who  measure  what  can  be  done  in  the  future  by 
what  has  been  done  before.  In  the  Americas  we 
have  sought  to  foster  a  spirit  of  neighborliness, 
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which  is  indispensable  to  a  new  society  of  man- 
kind. 

We  have  good  reason,  therefore,  for  approach- 
iiiff  the  greatest  labor  of  human  history  with  such 
liiilh  hopes,  with  such  unshakable  determination. 
"\Vo  have  not  listened  in  the  past,  and  we  will  not 
lij^ten  in  the  future,  to  voices  of  frustration  and 
defeat  which  tell  us  that  we  cannot  do  what  we 
bel  ieve  we  must  do.  There  is  nothing  in  our  Amer- 
ican history  that  needed  doing  which  did  not  find 
the  men  to  do  it. 

But  this  labor  of  the  construction  of  a  peaceful 
world  is  not  a  labor  to  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
hope  and  purposes  only.  Much  has  already  been 
accomplished.  Four  nations  have  agreed  among 
themselves  on  proposals  for  the  organization  of  a 
peaceful  world,  and  those  proposals  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  earth  for  their  consid- 
eration. Never  before  has  a  proposal  worked  out 
by  specialists  and  experts  and  agreed  upon  by  rep- 
resentatives of  several  nations  been  submitted  to 
such  searching  examination  by  the  peoples  of  the 
world  before  its  submission  to  a  formal  conference. 

At  the  San  Francisco  conference,  all  of  the 
United  Nations  will  take  part  in  setting  up  the 
permanent  machinery  for  international  security. 
They  will  participate  as  independent  sovereign 
states.  Sovereign  equality  of  nations,  large  and 
small,  is  a  basic  principle  underlying  the  Proposals. 

Those  Proposals  not  only  embrace  the  sovereign 
equality  of  nations,  but  they  also  intend  that  the 
power  of  all  nations  shall  be  used  in  the  interests 
of  world  peace,  security,  and  freedom.  Only  on 
such  a  foundation  may  we  realize  the  aspiration  of 
mankind  for  a  new  and  better  world,  with  greater 
opportunity  and  well-being  for  all  people. 

The  fact  that  the  nations  which  took  part  in 
the  primary  discussions  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  were 
the  nations  which  now  bear,  and  have  borne,  the 
principal  burden  of  the  war  makes  it  natural,  and 
indeed  inevitable,  that  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  China  should  have 
taken  primary  responsibility  for  the  initiation  of 
these  Proposals,  as  they  have  been  obliged  to  take 
primary  responsibility  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  however,  were 
incomplete.  They  had  to  be  supplemented  in  sev- 
eral important  respects.  Tliis  was  one  of  the  great 
accomplishments  of  the  Crimea  Conference. 


The  voting  procedure  agreed  upon  at  the  Crimea 
Conference  is  a  procedure,  as  I  stated  to  the  inter- 
American  conference  two  days  ago,  which  recog- 
nizes "the  two  essential  elements  of  a  successful 
world  organization — unity  of  action  by  the  great 
powers  who  alone  have  the  military  and  indus- 
trial strength  to  prevent  aggression ;  and  the  equal 
sovereignty  of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  who 
must  act  together  to  create  the  essential  conditions 
of  lasting  peace". 

Once  the  world  Organization  is  established  and 
measures  for  social  and  economic  welfare  are  un- 
dertaken, the  true  democracy  of  the  Organization 
of  the  world  for  peace  will  become  apparent. 

It  is  to  put  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  facts  about  the  proposed  world  Organization 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  undertaken  this 
series  of  broadcasts.  I  like  to  think  that  our  peo- 
ple for  the  next  few  weeks  will  study,  discuss,  and 
reflect  on  these  Proposals  which  are  so  significant 
to  the  destiny  of  all  mankind.  It  is  my  belief,  and 
the  belief  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Department, 
that  our  duty  in  this  regard  is  to  put  the  facts 
before  the  country,  and  let  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  This  is  the  democratic  method.  It 
is  the  only  method  that  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
people. 

Here  in  Mexico  City  we  have  sought  to  support 
that  democratic  method  by  offering  a  resolution 
which  declares  the  right  of  peoples  to  have  free 
access  to  information.  In  this  way,  and  only  in 
this  way,  will  truth,  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  assert 
itself  for  the  freedom  and  security  of  mankind. 

Announcer:  This  is  NBC  in  Washington. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  programs  on 
"Our  Foreign  Policy",  arranged  by  NBC's 
University  of  the  Air.  (pause)  "What  is  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy?"  A  lot  of  people  have 
expressed  ideas  on  this  subject,  but  for  an  author- 
itative answer,  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  calls 
on  the  Department  of  State.  Now — Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish  and  Dean 
Acheson. 

MacLeish:  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
answers  to  questions.  The  Department  of  State 
receives  a  great  many  questions  every  day.  Some 
of  them  come  in  by  letter  to  the  Department. 
Some  are  asked  in  newspaper  editorials,  or  by 
radio  commentators.     Some  come  out  of  public 
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meetings.  Most  of  them  are  questions  which  can 
and  should  be  answered.  The  Department  of 
State,  believing  that  a  foreign  policy  is  only  as 
good  as  the  people's  support  of  it,  and  therefore 
the  people's  understanding  of  it,  is  very  happy 
indeed  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  to  put  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Department  on  the  air  where  they  can  speak 
to  anyone  who  cares  to  listen.  We  will  make  no 
attempt  to  dramatize  or  dress  up  this  program  in 
any  way.  The  people  who  speak  to  you  will  be 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  Department,  and 
what  they  say  will  be  precisely  what  they  think. 
My  job  will  be  to  put  the  questions — making  my- 
self for  that  purpose  what  you  might  call,  if  not 
a  public  prosecutor,  at  least  a  public  interrogator. 
The  questions  with  which  we  will  begin  are  ques- 
tions now  before  us  for  answer  in  one  form  or 
another.  As  this  series  goes  on,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  questions  asked  from  the  floor — from 
the  radio  audience — from  Americans  at  home  and 
overseas — and  these,  too,  we  will  attempt  to  an- 
swer, in  so  far  as  they  can  be  answered  in  as  large 
and  open  a  meeting  as  this. 

This  evening,  I  have  Dean  Acheson  here  at  the 
microphone.  Dean  Acheson  is  the  senior  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  having  served  in  the  Department 
now  for  four  years.  At  one  time  he  was  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I'd  like  to  begin  with  a 
question  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  Department's 
work — its  reason  for  existence :  A  question  we  are 
sometimes  asked  with  a  cei'tain  inflection  in  the 
public  prints.  The  question  is,  "Have  we  got  a 
foreign  policy?"  That  is  a  question  j'ou  must  have 
been  thinking  about  off  and  on  these  last  five  years. 
Dean.    What  do  you  say  to  it  ? 

Acheson:  Well,  I  suppose  what  you  mean  by 
that  question  is  what  a  man  means  when  he  asks: 
"Do  we  know  where  we're  going  from  here  and 
how  to  get  there?"  One  thing  we  all  know:  We 
don't  like  it  where  we  are. 

MacLeish:  In  the  midst  of  a  tough  war,  you 
mean? 

Acheson  :  All  wars  are  tough — this  one  was 
touch  and  go  for  quite  a  while.  And  though  we 
know  we  are  going  to  win  it  now,  we  still  have  the 
hardest  fighting  ahead.  Anyway,  we  know  we 
don't  like  it  where  we  are,  and  we  don't  want  to 
be  in  the  same  spot  again.  But  what  you  have  to 
I'emember  when  you  think  about  all  this  in  terms 


of  foreign  policy  is  that  we  have  been  in  this  par- 
ticular spot  quite  a  few  times  before. 

MacLeish  :  You  mean,  we've  been  at  war  before  ? 

Acheson  :  I  mean  we  have  been  in  wars  before 
which  were  started  by  other  people.  If  you  take 
a  good  look  at  our  history,  you  will  find  that  we 
have  been  in  this  particular  spot  almost  ever}'  time 
a  major  war  has  started.  We  have  been  right  in 
the  middle  of  it.  You  name  any  really  big  war 
that  has  gone  on  in  this  world  for  200  years  and 
see  if  we  haven't  been  in  it. 

MacLeish  :  That  would  seem  to  add  up  to  quite 
an  indictment  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Acheson  :  Not  at  all.  It  is  merely  to  state  one 
of  the  facts  of  life.  Great  wars  always  have  and 
always  must  involve  us,  because  one  side  or  the 
other  wants  to  do  something  which  affects  us. 
When  the  European  powers  fought  during  our 
early  history  they  wanted  to  conquer  portions  of 
this  continent.  In  the  last  two  world  wars  the 
aggressor  nations  wanted  to  deal  with  the  other 
free  nations  first  and  then  issue  their  orders  to  us, 
but  they  couldn't  wait  to  finish  the  others  before 
attacking  us. 

MacLeish  :  What  do  you  say  those  facts  of  life 
mean  in  terms  of  foreign  policy? 

Acheson:  Well,  first,  there's  the  fact  that  we 
have  some  50  independent  nations  on  this  globe, 
each  with  different  traditions,  interests,  and  re- 
sources. Each  of  these  nations,  regardless  of  its 
size  and  power,  is  a  sovereign  nation.  Another 
important  fact  of  international  life  is  that  we  in 
the  United  States  live  not  on  the  far  edge,  but 
right  smack  in  the  middle,  of  this  conmiunity  of 
some  50  independent  nations — and  therefore  what 
they  do  affects  us. 

MacLeish  :  That  sounds  pretty  simple  and  ele- 
mentary. 

Acheson  :  And  so  it  is.  But  unless  I  am  entirely 
mistaken  it  is  the  bedrock  explanation  of  why 
American  foreign  policy  has  got  to  be  directed  in 
one  of  two  ways:  either  toward  organized  inter- 
national cooperation,  or  toward  aggressive  im- 
perialistic militarism. 

MacLeish  :  Would  you  mind  explaining  that  in 
more  detail? 

Acheson  :  Well,  what  I  mean  is  this :  We  don't 
want  to  go  through  life  as  a  nation  or  as  individ- 
uals always  living  either  in  the  middle  of  or  on 
the  edge  of  a  brawl.    And  if  you  have  some  50 
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nations  who  are  laws  unto  themselves  there  are 
broadly  two  choices:  either  try  to  organize  the 
community  to  get  order  by  agreement,  or  become 
strong  enough  yourself  to  impose  your  particular 
brand  of  order  by  force  on  others.  The  Romans, 
earlier,  and  the  Germans  and  Japanese,  more  re- 
cently, have  tried  the  second  choice.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  have  worked  for  them,  and  I  am  certain 
we  would  be  even  worse  at  it  simply  because  we 
haven't  been  bred  to  it  as  individuals  or  as  a  na- 
tion. But  up  to  recent  years,  I  don't  believe  we  as 
a  nation  faced  up  to  the  fact  that,  this  being  a 
world  of  alternatives,  our  alternative  was  to  base 
our  foreign  policy  on  organized  international 
cooperation. 

MacLeish  :  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  a  foreign  pol- 
icy based  upon  organized  international  coopera- 
tion? 

AcHESON :  Like  anything  else  it's  best  defined  in 
terms  of  what  it  means  in  action.  In  practice  it 
means  reaching  agreement  with  other  nations.  I 
guess  that's  the  literal  meaning  of  "cooperation" — 
doing  things  together.  And  those  "things"  range 
anywhere  from  settling  a  border  problem  with  one 
other  neighboring  nation  to  such  things  as  the 
projected  collective  action  of  all  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  San  Francisco  conference  in  April  in 
establishing  an  organization  to  maintain  peace. 
We  must  not  fool  ourselves;  there's  nothing  easy 
about  a  foreign  policy  of  organized  international 
cooperation.  It  is  usually  a  torturingly  difficult 
process,  but  in  very  plain  language  it's  our  best  bet. 
MacLeish:  I  think  most  of  us  realize  by  now 
that  we've  got  to  have  such  a  policy,  that  we  can't 
stay  on  the  sidelines  and  depend  on  blindfold  and 
fancy  devices  to  keep  us  out  of  wars. 

AcHESON :  Yes,  we  know  now  that  neutrality  acts, 
and  cash-and-carry  acts,  and  Johnson  acts  won't 
I   save  us  from  wars  that  break  out  in  other  parts 
I   of  the  earth.    We  can't  keep  out  of  these  wars  be- 
cause each  one  of  them,  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  on, 
\   sooner  or  later  comes  to  us.    Somebody  wants  to 
j   do  something  to  us — such  as  drawing  our  teeth  so 
I   that  we  can't  be  a  factor  in  the  war.    Or  he  may 
I   want  what  we  have.    Or  he  may  not  like  our  ideas 
and  our  institutions.    Anyhow,  in  the  end,  as  his- 
tory has  proved  to  us  now,  every  first-claSs  war 
sooner  or  later  comes  to  us.    We  can't  keep  out  of 
it — at  least  we  can't  keep  out  of  it  and  be  the  kind 
of  people  we  are. 


MacLeish  :  That  adds  up  to  saying  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  kind  of 
people  we  are. 

AcHESON :  Obviously.  For  example,  we  in  this 
country  are  a  lot  of  inveterate  individualists.  We 
want  to  be  ourselves.  We  don't  want  other  people 
bossing  us  around.  We  are  energetic  people.  We 
like  to  do  things.  We  like  to  go  around  digging  in 
the  ground  and  seeing  the  results  of  our  work. 
We  are  busy  people.  We  like  to  see  things  happen. 
But,  most  of  all,  we  are  individualists.  And  for 
that  reason,  we  love  freedom — fi'eedom  to  be  our- 
selves. Maybe  we  could  accomplisli  a  lot  more  if 
we  organized  ourselves  like  ants.  But  we'd  rather 
be  free.  That  is  tlie  way  we  are  and  that  is  the 
way  we  will  stay. 

MacLeish:  And  being  that  sort  of  people,  we 
have  a  passionate  attachment  to  certain  beliefs — 
beliefs  such  as  fair  play  and  democracy.  What 
people  believe  in  makes  them  what  they  are.  The 
Xazis  and  some  Americans,  too,  like  to  say  that  we 
don't  know  what  we're  fighting  for.  Well,  it  is 
true  that  we  don't  have  a  neat,  well-packaged,  uni- 
versally accepted  set  of  national  objectives.  Only 
under  a  tyranny  do  you  have  that  kind  of  unani- 
mous agreement,  and  then  it's  only  on  the  surface. 
But  we  do  know  what  we  believe  in.  Our  strength 
as  a  nation  lies  in  that  fact.  And  our  enemies  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discover  what  that  strength 
amounts  to, 

AcHESON :  Yes,  we've  managed  to  outfight  them, 
and  outgeneral  them,  and  outlast  them.  That  has 
been  quite  a  surprise  to  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese 
militarists  who  were  so  contemptuous  of  us  a  few 
years  ago, 

MacLeish:  What  they  don't  understar.d,  what 
they  will  never  understand,  is  the  strength  of  the 
basic  American  belief  in  the  people.  The  idea  of 
the  people — of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  people — is  the  idea  we  pioneered  in  the  days  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  have  never  forgot- 
ten. That  revolutionary  idea  has  never  been 
stronger  than  it  is  today,  for  it  has  proved  itself 
today  in  the  ultimate  test  of  battle.  The  Fascists 
and  the  Nazis  put  it  in  issue,  and  the  issue  has  been 
decided,  is  being  decided — against  the  Fascists  and 
the  Nazis  and  the  rest  of  the  pretenders. 

Acheson:  I'm  going  to  be  a  little  less  philo- 
sophical, if  you  don't  mind,  and  more  specific.  I'd 
rather  get  down  to  cases.    We  don't  think  there  is 
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anj'thing  in  big  people  kicking  the  stuffing  out  of 
little  people — therefore  we  are  all  for  the  under- 
dog. The  American  is  always  for  him.  When 
people  get  kicked  around,  we  don't  like  it.  We  are 
against  all  sorts  of  strong-arm  tactics.  We  don't 
think  brutality  is  the  sign  of  greatness.  We  want 
a  world  that  is  free  from  bullies  going  around  and 
beating  people  up  and  taking  things  away  from 
them,  or  making  them  do  what  they  don't  want  to 
do.  And  we  want  a  world  that  is  open  to  a  busy, 
energetic  life.  Our  foreign  policy  is  to  make  that 
kind  of  a  world. 

MacLeish  :  So  we  have  a  foreign  policy  ? 

Acheson:  Obviously. 

MacLeish  :  And  I  take  it  you  think  our  foreign 
policy  is  related  to  the  opinions  of  our  people. 
Let's  get  down  to  cases  on  that  too.  The  people 
clearly  disapproved  of  Japan's  aggression  in  Man- 
churia and  Italy's  in  Ethiopia,  and  Italy's  and 
Germany's  in  Spain.  Did  our  foreign  policy  also 
disapprove? 

Acheson:  The  people  may  have  disapproved 
but  they  didn't  really  think  that  these  things  af- 
fected them.  The  people  as  a  whole  didn't  realize 
the  danger  that  confronted  us  until  1939 — or, 
rather,  until  the  fall  of  France  in  1940.  When  we 
saw  the  Germans  overrunning  western  Europe,  we 
were  ready  to  start  helping  Britain  and  the  de- 
mocracies, even  at  the  risk  of  getting  into  the  war 
ourselves.  We  slowly  began  to  realize  we'd  have 
to  fight  alone,  sooner  or  later,  if  we  didn't  help  to 
save  our  friends  and  potential  allies.  Now  we  are 
in  it,  and  our  main  thought  is  to  get  it  over  and 
keep  it  from  happening  again. 

MacLeish:  How  much  difference  is  there  be- 
tween foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  opinion?  Do  you  think 
that  foreign  policy  lags  behind  public  opinion  more 
than  domestic  policy? 

Acheson  :  I  think  there  is  no  difference.  For- 
eign policy  is  not  a  thing  apart.  Foreign  policy  in 
a  democracy  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  people's 
purpose  with  reference  to  matters  outside  the  na- 
tion, whereas  domestic  policy  is  concerned  with 
matters  inside  the  nation.  Both  kinds  of  policy 
must  reflect  the  nation's  purpose.  The  basic 
policy  of  this  nation  at  home  and  abroad  is  to  keep 
the  way  open  for  our  kind  of  life— the  life  of  free 
men  and  women  working  out  their  own  salvation 
and  respecting  the  right  of  other  people  to  do  the 
same. 
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MacLeish  :  You  might  say  that  American  pol- 
icy, foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  is  to  keep  the 
future  open — to  keep  our  kind  of  future  open. 

Acheson  :  Sounds  a  little  poetic  to  me. 

MacLeish:  That  doesn't  necessarily  mean  it 
isn't  true. 

Acheson  :  I'd  like  to  approach  it  from  another 
angle — what  a  foreign  policy  is  not'i  I  think  it 
might  clear  up  some  confusion  to  do  that.  For 
one  thing,  our  foreign  policy  is  not  cloak-and- 
dagger  diplomacy.  Foreign  policy  may — ought 
to — reflect  self-interest,  national  interest,  but  it 
is  not  a  device  to  enable  us  to  put  it  over  on  the 
other  fellow.  A  lot  of  people  who  upbraid  us 
these  days  for  not  having  a  strong  foreign  policy 
are  really  upbraiding  us  for  not  slapping  our 
Allies  across  the  face.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
think  that,  unless  you  quarrel  with  your  friends, 
you  don't  have  a  mind  of  your  own. 

MacLeish:  I  would  guess  that  another  thing 
that  a  foreign  policy  is  not  is  a  file  system  of  plans 
for  every  contingency.  You  can't  push  a  button  or 
look  in  a  card  file  under  "A"  and  find  the  answers 
to  all  the  questions  on  Afghanistan,  Albania,  and 
Australia.  Foreign  policy,  as  the  word  policy  in- 
dicates, is  really  a  set  of  general  objectives.  How 
you  obtain  those  objectives  depends  on  the  situa- 
tion at  a  given  place  and  time. 

Acheson:  And  we  might  name  a  few  specific 
policies  which  have  been  our  main  objectives  at 
certain  times  and  places — the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
the  good-neighbor  policy;  the  open  door  in  China; 
lend-lease  to  our  Allies  in  this  war;  Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

MacLeish:  You  said  at  the  beginning,  Dean, 
tliat  the  real  question  of  foreign  policy  is  ''Wliere 
do  we  go  from  here,  and  how  do  we  get  where  we 
want  to  go  ?"  Well,  how  do  we  get  where  we  want 
to  go  from  where  we  are?  We  know  we  want 
peace.  We  know  we  want  security.  We  know  we 
want  a  sort  of  international  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity.   How  do  we  get  them? 

Acheson:  The  great  majority  of  Americans 
want  to  join  as  soon  as  possible  a  world  organiza- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace. 

MacLeish:  I'd  say  that  that  objective  was  re- 
flected in  the  decisions  of  the  Crimea  Conference, 
wouldn't  j'ou? 

Acheson:  Yes,  the  results  of  that  Conference 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  American  opinion. 
That  explains  why  the  Conference  was  so  widely 
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acclaimed.  The  Conference  declaration  showed 
that  we  and  our  Allies  can  get  together  on  contro- 
versial issues.  It  showed  that  if  we  place  unity 
first  we  can  reach  a  compromise  with  some  conces- 
sions from  each  side.  And  I  think  there  was  a 
great  feeling  of  relief  that  our  plans  for  post-war 
world  organization  will  go  forward  while  the  war 
is  still  on.  That's  very  important — to  get  things 
settled  now,  so  that  trouble  won't  begin  to  develop 
among  the  Allies. 

MacLeish  :  "\Miat  in  your  opinion  was  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  Yalta  agreement  ? 

AcHESON :  From  a  long-range  viewpoint,  I 
should  say  the  completion  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  by  agreement  on  voting  procedures  in 
the  proposed  Security  Council,  and  the  agreement 
on  the  treatment  of  Germany.  These  are  powerful 
factors  in  the  building  of  an  enduring  peace.  But 
for  the  immediate  future,  the  decision  on  the 
Polish  question  was  a  great  achievement.  It  will 
help  a  lot  in  settling  this  important  question. 

MacLeish  :  Some  writers  have  taken  exception 
to  the  terms  of  the  Polish  decision.  To  read  them 
you'd  think  Poland  had  been  sold  down  the  river. 

Acheson:  I  don't  think  that's  typical  of  more 
than  a  small  minority.  Most  of  the  press  comment 
I've  seen  is  to  the  effect  that  it's  a  very  fair  arrange- 
ment. The  Crimea  Conference  came  to  an  agree- 
ment that  the  eastern  frontier  of  Poland  should 
be  based  upon  the  Curzon  Line. 

MacLeish  :  Yes,  and  it  was  more  or  less  an  acci- 
dent of  history  that  this  was  not  the  boundary  of 
Poland  after  World  War  I.  In  1919,  at  the  Ver- 
sailles conference,  Allied  representatives,  includ- 
ing American  representatives,  felt  that  a  Polish 
frontier,  based  generally  on  the  Curzon  Line, 
would  be  desirable.  They  found  that  to  the  east 
of  this  Line  the  population  was  predominantly 
Russian  and  Ukrainian,  while  to  the  west  of  it  the 
population  was  predominantly  Polish. 

Acheson:  That's  right,  and  today  the  Curzon 
Line  generally  represents  the  same  division  of  peo- 
ples. Moreover,  such  variation  as  there  may  be 
from  the  Curzon  Line  under  the  Crimean  agree- 
ment will  favor  the  Poles.  The  Crimean  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  the  new  Polish  Govern- 
ment will  include  Polish  patriots  outside  the 
country,  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  commission 
in  which  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  one  repre- 
sentative. Foreign  Minister  Molotov — and  the 
United  States  and  Britain  one  each — our  Am- 
bassadors to  Moscow.    Second,  the  new  provisional 
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government  will  hold  free  elections  with  a  secret 
ballot  and  univei-sal  suffrage.  That  also  looks  like 
a  fair  and  reasonable  arrangement. 

MacLeish:  Wliat  about  Greece?  The  Greek 
situation  has  also  been  a  storm  center.  We've  had 
plenty  of  mail  about  that. 

AcHESON :  Fortunately,  that  issue  seems  well  on 
the  way  to  being  solved.  The  fighting  has  stopped 
over  there.  There  is  no  question  about  the  right 
of  the  Greeks  to  govern  themselves  and  to  hold 
free  elections.  Under  the  Yalta  agreement,  the 
three  major  powers  will  consult,  if  necessary,  and 
joint  action  will  be  taken  to  guarantee  democratic 
rights  to  the  Greeks.  The  same  applies  to  every 
liberated  country,  for  the  period  of  the  transition 
to  peace. 

MacLeish:  And  the  terms  for  Germany? 

Acheson:  The  people  who  are  most  unhappy 
about  the  Crimea  Conference  are  the  Germans. 
They  don't  like  the  results  because  their  last  chance 
of  splitting  the  Allies  away  from  each  other  is 
gone.  The  game  is  up.  The  military  leaders  of  our 
three  countries  will  coordinate  their  final  offensives 
more  closely  than  ever,  and  we  have  served  notice 
that  not  only  Nazism,  but  the  whole  German  mili- 
tary system,  goes  on  the  scrapheap.  There's  no 
misunderstanding  that !  No  wonder  the  German 
leaders  are  worked  up  about  it. 

MacLeish  :  The  important  thing  is  that  at  last 
we're  going  to  take  our  full  share  of  responsibility 
in  building  the  peace,  everywhere  in  the  world. 
A  small  minority  may  call  this  "meddling";  but 
I  think  this  policy  will  be  generally  approved,  be- 
cause the  Americans  believe  in  standing  by  their 
principles. 

Acheson:  It  will  be  a  good  guaranty  that  we 
are  not  fighting  this  war  for  nothing. 

MacLeish  :  But  there  is  one  more  thing  that  I 
think  should  be  emphasized  here :  Pei-manent  peace 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  political  oi'ganization.  It's 
more  than  a  matter  of  economic  prosperity.  It's 
also  a  matter  of  ideals — moral  and  spiritual  val- 
ues— without  which  we  cannot  have  true  peace. 
The  ultimate  sanction  of  an  effective  world  organ- 
ization, after  all,  will  be  the  faith  we — the  United 
Nations — have  in  each  other's  moral  sincerity. 

Acheson  :  But  look  here,  Archie,  you've  been 
asking  all  the  questions.  Let  me  ask  you  one: 
Wliat  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  thing 
about  the  Crimea  Conference  declaration? 

MacLeish  :  To  me  the  most  satisfying  thing  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  at  last  well  on  the  road 
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to  a  permanent  international  organization.  This 
time  we're  not  waiting  for  a  peace  conference  to  set 
up  the  machinery.  We  made  that  mistake  last 
time.  We  tried  to  run  the  war  and  the  peace  last 
time  in  two  sections,  and  it  didn't  work.  This 
time  we're  acting  at  the  high  tide  of  victory.  We 
are  determined  to  carry  it  through  to  success. 
That's  the  best  insurance  I  know  against  World 
War  III. 

AcHESON :  It  all  comes  back  to  this :  A  country's 
foreign  policy,  like  its  domestic  policy,  stems  from 
its  national  interests.  The  things  we  want  most 
are  i^eace  from  now  on,  and  to  see  democracy  grow 
in  the  world,  and  a  chance  to  get  around  and  see 
things  and  build  things,  here  and  abroad.  That 
explains  why  the  Crimea  Conference  report  was 
so  well  received.  It  is  obviously  in  line  with  our 
objectives  and  takes  us  a  long  way  toward  peace 
and  security.  Most  people  sense  this,  I  think,  and 
so  they  are  happy  about  it. 

MacLeish  :  We  started  with  the  question :  "Have 
wo  ffot  a  foreign  policy?"  I'd  like  to  try  to  see 
whether  we  have  arrived  at  an  answer. 

AcHEEON :  Go  ahead. 

MacLeish:  Well,  your  first  reply,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  was  that  any  nation,  living  as  we  do  in 
the  midst  of  some  50  different  and  independent 
nations,  has  two  choices  if  it  wishes  an  orderly 
world — to  impose  its  brand  of  order  on  the  world 
by  force  or  to  try  to  get  the  world  to  organize  itself 
b}'  agreement.  As  between  these  two  alternatives, 
you  thought  the  only  workable  choice  for  us  was 
the  second. 

Acheson:  Eight.  We  will  either  get  order  by 
organized  international  cooperation,  or  we  won't 
get  it. 

MacLeish:  All  right.  And  you  concluded  that 
we  do  have  a  foreign  policy  so  far  as  this  choice  is 
concerned — that  it  is  our  policy  to  try  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  international  organization. 

AciTESoN :  Yes.  We  have  learned  that  we  can't 
get  by  with  substitutes  and  devices  such  as  we  tried 
in  the  years  between  the  wars. 

MacLeish:  But  you  felt,  as  I  understood  you, 
that  our  foreign  policy  was  something  more  than 
a  necessary  choice  between  two  alternatives — that 
it  was  positive  also — that  it  reflected  the  kind  of 
people  we  are. 

Acheson  :  That's  right.  Our  foreign  policy  is  to 
make  the  kind  of  world  our  kind  of  people  can  live 
in  and  want  to  live  in — people  who  like  to  be 


themselves  and  to  be  free  and  to  get  around  and  to 
build,  to  accojnplish  things. 

MacLeish  :  Then  you  made  another  point.  You 
thought  foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy  were 
the  same  thing,  as  far  as  their  relation  to  public 
opinion  was  concerned — that  both  kinds  of  policy 
must  reflect  the  nation's  purpose. 

Acheson  :  And  we  agreed  that  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference is  a  good  example  of  foreign  policy  reflect- 
ing national  purpose. 

MacLeish:  We  did.  The  Yalta  communique 
reads  like  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  have 
been  bothering  the  people  most :  what  to  do  with 
Germany — how  to  pave  the  way  for  democratic 
governments  in  Poland,  Greece,  and  other  lilierated 
countries. 

Acheson:  You  have  forgotten  the  best  news  of 
all — that  tlie  British,  the  Russians,  and  ourselves 
agreed  on  the  answer  to  the  most  difficult  question 
left  open  at  Dumbarton  Oaks — the  question  of 
voting  procedure. 

IIacLeish:  At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  philos- 
ophize again,  I'd  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that  we 
agree  we  have  a  foreign  policy,  that  it  is  a  foreign 
policy  that  works,  and  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  democratic 
future  in  which  this  Nation  believes. 

Next  week,  in  the  second  of  these  programs,  I'll 
have  with  me  at  the  microphone  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew,  and  probably  Alger  Hiss, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  con- 
ference and  who  recently  returned  from  the  Crimea 
Conference.  We  will  talk  about  Ma{)i  Street  and 
Dumibarton  Oaks.  We'll  delve  a  little  deeper  into 
our  peace  plans  and  proposals,  then.  Until  nest 
week,  good-by. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
and  Cultural  Relations.  With  him  was  Assistant 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson,  who  is  in  charge  of  con- 
gressional relations  and  international  conferences. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  programs  on  our 
foreign  policy,  arranged  by  NBC's  University  of 
the  Air,  both  for  listenei-s  at  home  and  for  service 
men  and  women  overseas,  to  be  transmitted  to 
them,  wherever  they  are  stationed,  through  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Services.  Six  more  programs 
will  feature  top  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 

World  Trade  and  World  Peace, 

What  About  the  Liberated  Areas? 
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What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 

The  State  Department  Itself. 

Questions  are  invited  on  any  or  all  of  these  sub- 
jects. Just  send  them  to  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  and  we'll  get  as  many  answers  for  you 
as  we  can. 

A  pamphlet  containing  all  of  the  seven  broad- 
casts of  this  series  in  which  State  Department 
officials  are  participating  will  be  supplied  to  you 
upon  request.  You  should  address  your  request 
to  the  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Separate  copies  of  this  evening's  program  alone 
are  also  available  upon  request. 

Next  Saturday  at  the  same  time  you  will  hear  a 
program  entitled  Main  Street  a?id  Dunibarton 
Oaks.  Archibald  MacLeish  will  be  back,  this  time 
with  Under  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  and 


Alger  Hiss,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Politi- 
cal Affairs  of  the  State  Department.  Be  sure  to 
be  on  hand  when  they  answer  such  questions  as 
these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  What  has  all  this  talk  about  Dum- 
barton Oaks  got  to  do  with  me? 

Voice  No.  2:  How  can  you  expect  any  world 
organization  to  work  with  so  much  power  politics 
going  on? 

Voice  No.  3:  What  about  the  small  nations: 
Where  do  they  come  in? 

Announcer:  These  are  questions  we've  got  to 
answer.  For  we  all  have  a  part  to  play  in  Building 
the  Peace.  Yes — the  war  is  still  to  be  won — and 
we're  winning  it — but  this  time  we  must  win  the 
peace  too  1 

Until  next  week  at  the  same  time,  then.  This  is 
NBC  in  Washington. 


Report  on  the  President's  Trip 

Following  the  Crimea  Conference 


[Eeleaeea  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  February  20] 

The  President  with  members  of  his  immediate 
party  left  Livadia  in  the  afternoon  motoring  over 
mountain  roads  along  the  Black  Sea  to  Sevastopol 
where  they  spent  the  night  aboard  a  United  States 
Navy  auxiliary  ship.  The  route  took  the  party 
over  a  battlefield  nearly  a  century  old  where  the 
historic  Light  Brigade  made  its  famous  charge  in 
the  Crimean  War  of  1854-56.  For  many  miles 
the  roadway  led  through  territory  bitterly  con- 
tested by  Russian  and  German  armies  in  the  recent 
Crimean  campaigns. 

At  Sevastopol  the  President  saw  scenes  of  stark 
destruction  by  the  Germans.  The  city  was  vir- 
tually leveled  to  the  ground  except  for  walls  of 
homes  and  buildings  which  mines,  bombs,  and  guns 
in  recent  battles  left  standing  like  billboards,  mute 
testimony  of  horrorful,  wanton  Nazi  vengeance. 
The  President  said  he  lacked  words  to  describe 
adequately  such  devastation.  Out  of  thousands 
of  buildings,  he  was  told,  only  six  were  left  in  use- 
ful condition  when  the  Germans  fled. 

In  the  dark  hours  of  the  next  morning  the  Presi- 
dent continued  his  trip  by  motor  to  an  airfield 
where  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  and  a  guard 
of  honor  were  present  to  bid  him  farewell.  There, 
airplanes  of  the  United  States  Air  Transport 


Command  were  waiting  to  take  him  south  to 
Egypt,  a  distance  of  about  five  and  one-half  hours' 
flying  time.  Measured  by  climates,  however,  the 
interval  spelled  the  difference  between  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  the  Crimea  and  the  desert 
sands  and  the  tropical  scenery  of  the  fertile  Nile 
Delta.  Cairo,  where  the  President  and  Churchill 
met  in  December  1943,  and  traveled  together  to 
meet  Marshal  Stalin  in  Tehran,  was  within  a  few 
minutes'  air  reach  of  his  stopping  place  on  this 
visit. 

On  his  previous  visit  the  President  went  to  see 
King  Farouk,  who  was  in  a  hospital  recovering 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 
This  time,  however,  His  Majesty  was  the  Presi- 
dent's first  caller.  He  was  received  aboard  a 
United  States  man-of-war  at  anchor  in  Great  Bit- 
ter Lake,  through  which  the  Suez  Canal  passes. 
The  President  was  on  deck  to  greet  the  King  when 
he  arrived  shortly  before  noon.  As  soon  as  the 
formalities  of  the  meeting  were  over,  the  two  were 
deep  in  earnest  discussions  of  many  questions  af- 
fecting American-Egyptian  relations.  These  con- 
tinued through  luncheon.  Guests  included  United 
States  Minister  S.  Pinkney  Tuck;  Hassanein 
Pasha,  Chamberlain  of  the  Royal  Household; 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  the  President's 
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Chief  of  Staff;  Mrs.  John  Boettiger,  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter;  and  Harry  Hopkins,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
members  of  his  staff  were  received  later  in  the  af- 
ternoon. He  was  accompanied  by  United  States 
Minister  J.  K.  Caldwell ;  Ras  Kassa,  President  of 
the  Crown  Council ;  Ato  Aklilou  Habte  Wold,  Vice 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  xVto  Yilma  Der- 
essa,  Vice  Minister  of  Finance,  together  with  other 
advisers.    The  President  conversed  in  French. 

In  talking  with  the  Emperor,  the  President 
stressed  communications  between  the  United 
States  and  Ethiopia  and  said  he  hoped,  with  im- 
provements of  communications,  particularly  by 
air,  the  two  countries  would  come  to  know  each 
other  better.  The  Emperor  told  the  President  of 
the  many  improvements  recently  made  in  Abys- 
sinia and  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  President's 
hope  for  closer  relations. 

The  President  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  thank  the  Emperor  in  person  for  the  site 
and  buildings  he  and  the  Empress  gave  the  United 
States  to  use  as  a  legation  in  Addis  Ababa. 

In  his  conversations  earlier  in  the  day  with  King 
Farouk,  the  President  referred  to  the  purchase  by 
the  United  States  of  large  quantities  of  long-staple 
Egyptian  cotton  during  the  war  and  stressed  the 
hope  that  greatly  increased  exchange  of  other  com- 
modities would  be  developed  in  the  future.  The 
importance  of  two-way  future  trade  was  stressed. 
Tourist  travel  to  Egypt,  the  President  said,  was 
certain  to  become  greater  after  the  war  than  be- 
fore. He  predicted  thousands  of  Americans  would 
visit  Egypt  and  the  Nile  region  after  the  war,  by 
ship  and  by  air. 

King  Ibn  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  was  received  by 
the  President  amid  colorful  and  impressive  cere- 
monies. They  met  during  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
following  the  President's  reception  of  King 
Farouk  and  Emperor  Haile  Selassie. 

The  Arabian  monarch  had  traveled  more  than 
800  miles  from  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Jidda  in  order 
that  he  might  meet  the  President.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  had  left  his  country's  soil, 
and  this  was  interpreted  by  members  of  his  party 
as  an  unprecedented  honor  for  the  visiting  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States. 

The  occasion,  however,  was  notable  in  many 
other  ways.  A  destroyer  had  been  put  at  the 
King's  disposal  for  the  trip,  and  it  was  said  to  be 
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the  first  warship  in  history  to  enter  the  port  of 
Jidda,  as  well  as  the  first  United  States  vessel  of  its 
kind  to  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  during  World 
War  II.  The  destroyer  decks  were  covered  with 
rich  oriental  rugs,  while  gilded  chairs  gave  added 
touches  of  unusual  splendor,  as,  also,  did  the  flow- 
ing robes  and  accessories  that  make  the  Arabian 
dress  so  strikingly  picturescjue. 

Wliile  a  cabin  was  prepared  for  the  King  aboard 
his  .ship,  he  preferred  to  live  out  of  doors.  A  tent, 
therefore,  was  set  up  on  the  forecastle  deck,  and 
he  lived  in  it  as  if  he  were  making  a  pilgrimage 
somewhere  in  the  vast  desert  regions  of  Arabia. 
The  King's  entourage  numbered  48,  comprising 
his  brother.  Emir  Abdullah ;  Emir  IMohammed  and 
Emir  Mansour,  sons  of  the  King;  Sheikli  Abdullah 
Es-Suleiman,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Sheikh  Yussuf 
Yassin,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister;  Sheikh  Hafiz 
Wahba,  Minister  to  London ;  and  others. 

Col.  William  A.  Eddy,  Marine  Corps,  retired, 
now  serving  as  American  Minister  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
also  accompanied  the  King. 

The  President,  seated  on  the  forward  gun  deck 
of  his  ship,  received  the  royal  visitors  as  the  crew 
manned  the  rails,  bugle  calls  sounded,  and  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  boatswain's  pipe  kept  all  hands 
standing  rigidly  at  attention. 

The  President  and  the  King  continued  their    | 
talks  long  after  the  luncheon  hour. 

The  discussions  were  in  line  -with  the  President's 
desire  that  heads  of  governments  throughout  the 
world  should  get  together  whenever  possible  to 
talk  as  friends  and  exchange  views  in  order  better 
to  understand  the  problems  of  one  another. 

Another  conference  between  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  was  held  at  Alexandria. 
Although  it  lasted  less  than  four  hours — a  brief 
affair  when  compared  to  the  eight  days  they  spent 
together  with  Marshal  Stalin  in  the  Crimea — the 
meeting  in  Egypt  permitted  new  and  important 
discussions  of  at  least  one  subject  which  they  could 
not  take  up  before.  That  had  to  do  with  Japan 
and  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  where  Soviet  Russia  is 
a  neutral  power. 

Mr.  Churchill  told  the  President  in  blunt  words 
that  his  government  was  determined  to  throw 
everything  it  had  at  the  Japs  as  soon  as  Germany 
has  been  defeated  and,  meanwhile,  would  do  all 
it  could  to  strengthen  its  forces  already  engaged 
in  that  conflict. 
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Secretary  Stettinius,  en  route  from  Moscow  to 
make  official  calls  in  Liberia,  southwest  Africa,  and 
Brazil  and  thence  to  the  inter-American  conference 
in  Mexico  City,  was  waiting  to  see  the  President 
when  he  reached  Alexandria.  The  Secretary  re- 
ported on  the  meetings  he  held  in  Moscow  with 
Foreign  Commissar  Molotov.  He  told  the  Pres- 
ident they  had  been  altogether  satisfactory  and 
that  he  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the 
Kussian  capital. 

Ambassador  Winant  had  been  invited  to  join  the 
President's  party  and  had  come  by  air  from  Lon- 
don. He  and  the  President  spent  hours  together 
during  the  several  days  he  remained  with  the 
party. 

Two  more  ambassadors,  Jeflferson  Caffery  from 
Paris  and  Alexander  Kirk  from  Rome,  were  found 
waiting  in  the  French  city  of  Algiers,  the  last 
stopping  place  on  the  road  to  Washington.  They 
i  had  been  given  advance  notice  of  the  President's 
coming,  and,  in  that  way,  it  was  made  possible  for 
him  personally  to  bring  the  three  ambassadors 
up  to  date  on  all  that  took  place  in  the  Crimea 
Conference  as  well  as  to  advise  them  fully  re- 
garding his  meetings  with  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia. 

When  the  President  reaches  Washington,  he  will 
have  traveled  approximately  14,000  miles — more 
than  half-way  around  the  world.    At  no  time  dur- 
ing his  journeys,  however,  was  he  beyond  almost 
instantaneous  reach  of  the  White  House  or  other 
I    officials  in  Washington.    This  was  made  possible 
I    by  communications  facilities  provided  and  oper- 
!    ated  by  the  Army  and  Navy.    The  volume  of  traffic, 
incoming  and   outgoing,  remained   continuously 
heavy  but  was  moved  with  surprising  speed  and 
accuracy — without  interruption  or  delay.     Mail 
moved  according  to  regularly  planned  schedules  to 
and  from  the  White  House.    And  so  it  was  possible 
I    for  the  President  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands 
of  his  office  at  home  on  the  one  hand  and  to  attend 
to  conference  work  on  the  other. 
General  de  Gaulle,  as  President  of  the  Provi- 
I    sional  Government   of  France,  was   invited   by 
I    President  Roosevelt  to  meet  with  him  in  Algiers. 
The  invitation  was  given  the  General  in  Paris  by 
I    Ambassador  Caffery  and  had  been  sent  from  Yalta, 
Crimea,  six  days  in  advance  of  his  arrival  in  Al- 
giers.   In  his  message  the  President  told  the  Gen- 
eral he  had  hoped  very  much  to  meet  him  in 
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continental  France  but  that  time  pressure  made 
it  impossible  to  get  to  Paris,  much  as  he  would  like 
to  do  so.  He  again  expressed  warm  thanks  for  the 
invitation  the  Government  of  France  extended  him 
when  he  was  in  Quebec  attending  the  last  con- 
ference there. 

As  dispatched  from  Yalta,  the  President's  invi- 
tation concluded  with  an  expression  of  real  hope 
that  the  alternative  proposal  for  a  meeting  in  Al- 
giers would  be  satisfactory  to  the  French  leader. 
The  President  was  most  disappointed  when  ad- 
vised that  official  business  did  not  permit  the  Gen- 
eral to  come  to  Algiers. 

"Questions  of  mutual  interest  and  importance 
to  France  and  the  United  States  are  pending",  the 
President  said.  "I  wanted  very  much  to  see  the 
General  before  leaving  for  home." 

Visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
To  Liberia 

[  Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

The  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Liberia 
on  February  16,  1945  marks  the  first  time  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  has  visited  that  Re- 
public, and  his  stay  there  was  regarded  as  an 
event  of  considerable  importance. 

Landing  at  Roberts  Field  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  Secretary  drove  52  miles  by  automobile  to 
Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia.  On  the  way  the 
Secretary  and  his  party  passed  through  the  ex- 
tensive plantations  where  natural  rubber  is  col- 
lected for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

President  William  V.  S.  Tubman,  his  entire 
Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice,  a  number  of  Senators, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
received  the  Secretary  at  the  executive  mansion  in 
Monrovia.^  Dinner  at  the  executive  mansion  fol- 
lowed the  reception,  and  the  Secretary  then  re- 
turned to  Roberts  Field,  taking  off  shortly  after 
midnight  for  Natal. 

President  Tubman  and  his  colleagues  expressed 
their  full  appreciation  of  the  Secretai-y's  visit  and 
showed  the  Secretary  and  his  party  the  utmost  hos- 
pitality. The  Secretary  was  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Tubman  to  convey  his  warmest  personal 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  President  Roosevelt. 

'For  the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  on  being 
received  by  President  Tubman,  see  BuLurnN  of  Feb.  18, 
1945,  p.  219. 
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Adherence  by  Venezuela  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations 


EXCHANGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

(Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

FEBEU.VKY   16,   1945. 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  Your  Excellency 
the  following  declaration  given  to  the  press  last 
night  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Kelations  of 
Venezuela : 

"Declaration  XV,  proposed  and  signed  by  Vene- 
zuela in  the  Habana  Meeting  of  Consultation  and 
subsequently  specially  approved  by  the  National 
Congress,  is  the  origin  and  legal  basis  of  the  atti- 
tude adopted  by  the  Republic  by  the  side  of  the 
United  Nations  toward  the  aggressor  Powers. 

"The  signatories  of  the  above-mentioned  docu- 
ment recognized  and  proclaimed  that  an  attack  by 
a  non-American  country  against  any  nation  of 
the  Continent  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
aggression  against  them  all.  It  was  in  execution  of 
that  undertaking  that  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
which  occurred  December  7,  1941,  publicly  stated 
the  decision  of  the  Government  to  keep  faithfully 
its  pledge  of  solidarity,  and  shortly  afterward 
provided,  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  for  the 
breaking  off  of  relations  between  Venezuela  and 
the  Axis  Powers.  This  rupture  and  the  decree 
whereby  the  effects  of  the  Venezuelan  neutrality 
legislation  were  suspended  in  favor  of  American 
countries  at  war  mark  precisely  the  moment  when 
Venezuela  abandoned  her  position  as  a  neutral 
country. 

"Days  later,  when  the  Third  Meeting  of  Consul- 
tation was  constituted  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Vene- 
zuela proposed,  together  with  Colombia  and  Mex- 
ico, that  all  the  nations  of  America  that  had  not 
done  so  should  break  off  the  diplomatic  relations 
they  had  with  the  Axis  countries  and  asked,  with 
other  Republics,  that  the  American  community 
adopt  as  its  own  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  to  which  it  subsequently  for- 
mally adhered. 

"The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  not  hesitated 
to  give  to  the  United  Nations,  within  its  possibili- 


ties, its  political,  economic  and  military  coopera- 
tion. To  this  end  it  agreed  with  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands  on  condi- 
tions for  the  defense  in  common  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies:  it  fortified 
certain  points  of  the  coast  to  cooperate  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Allied  bases;  it  agreed  with  the  British 
Government  on  preventive  measures  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Gulf  of  Paria;  it  fortified  the  Island 
of  Patos  and  combined  its  action  with  that  of  the 
American  base  of  Trinidad ;  it  opened  its  ports  and 
airports  to  the  vessels  and  aircraft  of  friendly  bel- 
ligerent countries;  it  seized  ships  interned  in  Vene- 
zuela and  belonging  to  totalitarian  powers;  it 
passed  measures  for  watching  and  restraining  the 
activities  of  aliens  or  nationals  which  might  en- 
danger the  security  of  any  American  country;  it 
placed  under  governmental  control  the  movement 
of  funds  belonging  to  Axis  citizens;  it  liquidated  or 
expropriated  commercial,  industrial  and  transpor- 
tation enterprises  belonging  to  them  and,  in  sliort, 
gave  strict  execution  to  all  measures  derived  from 
the  inter-American  agreements  of  the  country,  al- 
ways demonstrating  its  will  to  aid  by  all  the  means 
within  its  power  the  triumph  of  the  United 
Nations. 

"On  its  part  the  German  Government  has  com- 
mitted definite  acts  of  aggression  against  the  Re- 
public, such  as  the  sinking  of  vessels  of  national 
flag,  with  loss  of  Venezuelan  lives,  and  recently 
went  so  far  in  its  hostile  attitude  as  the  barbarous 
shooting  of  an  illustrious  prelate  of  our  church. 

"In  virtue  of  such  facts,  and  because  they  char- 
acterize unmistakably  the  situation  created,  the 
National  Government  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  belligerency  between  Venezuela  on  the  one 
hand  and  Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other. 

"The  President  of  the  Republic  has  accordingly 
conferred  full  powers  on  the  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington to  sign  the  document  of  adherence  of  Vene- 
zuela to  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations,  dated 
January  1,  1912." 

I  avail  [etc.]  Arturo  Lares 

His  Excellency  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FEBRUARY  25,  1945 


February  19, 1945. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  Embassy's  note  of  February  16,  1945,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  the  National  Government  of 
Venezuela  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
belligerency  between  Venezuela  on  the  one  hand 
and  Germany  and  Japan  on  the  other,  and  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has  accord- 
ingly conferred  full  powers  on  you  to  sign  for  the 
adherence  of  Venezuela  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations  of  January  1,  1942. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  deposi- 
tory for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  welcome 
Venezuela  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  20,  1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

His  Excellency 

Senor  Dr.  Don  Diogenes  Escai^vnte, 
Ambassador  of  Venezuela. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  VENEZUELA  UPON  SIGNING' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

When  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  occurred, 
Venezuela  was  one  of  the  first  republics  of  the  con- 
tinent to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis 
governments,  thus  aligning  itself  with  the  nations 
tliat  are  defending  the  cause  of  right  and  justice, 
at  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  these  noble  ideals 
were  about  to  be  submerged  by  a  wave  of  aggression 
and  barbarity.  In  doing  so,  my  country  was  ad- 
hering to  the  attitude  which  it  had  assumed  in 
numerous  pan-American  conferences,  especially 
at  the  Habana  Consultative  Meeting  of  1940.  As 
will  be  remembered,  Venezuela  was  the  nation 
which  there  proposed  the  famous  Declaration  XV, 
whereby  the  American  republics  agreed  to  consult 
one  another  and  to  provide  appropriate  means  of 
defense  in  case  one  of  them  should  be  the  victim 
of  an  attack  on  the  part  of  an  extra-continental 
power.  This  Declaration  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  the  inter-American  system  of  cooperation  and 
defense. 

Since  that  time  Venezuela  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  Allied  nations  in  the  common  effort  to 
win  the  victory;  we  hastened  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  any  act  of  sabotage  against 
petroleum  production,  and  today  we  can  say  that, 
due  to  this  foresight,  there  has  been  no  interrup- 
tion at  any  time  to  our  important  supplies  of  that 
vital  fuel  for  the  Allied  fleets  and  armies ;  we  have 
agreed  with  the  powers  concerned  upon  military 
measures  for  the  common  defense  of  certain  sec- 
tors of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria; 
we  have  opened  our  ports  and  airfields  to  the  ves- 
sels and  airplanes  of  friendly  belligerent  nations; 
by  means  of  drastic  legislation  we  have  frozen  the 
funds  and  paralyzed  and  liquidated  the  businesses 
of  Axis  nationals ;  we  have  kept  strict  watch  over 


the  subversive  activities  of  the  latter,  placing  some 
in  confinement  and  imprisoning  others.  In  short, 
we  have  given  all  that  our  resources  and  our  ca- 
pacity have  permitted.  In  this  attitude  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Venezuela  has  always  had  the  unre- 
stricted support  of  all  its  people,  who,  faithful  to 
their  traditions,  have  from  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  given  all  their  moral  support  to  the  cause 
of  the  democracies. 

To  this  action  of  alignment  in  the  field  of  justice 
and  civilization,  the  Axis  responded  with  its  ac- 
customed scorn  for  human  rights ;  Venezuelan  lives 
and  Venezuelan  property  were  destroyed  by  Ger- 
many upon  the  sinking  of  vessels  which  flew  our 
flag;  and  these  deeds  culminated  recently  in  the 
shooting  of  Bishop  Salvador  Montes  de  Oca,  the 
eminent  prelate  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of 
Venezuela.  The  energetic  protests  of  my  Govern- 
ment in  all  these  cases  have  received  a  scornful 
silence  from  Germany  as  a  reply. 

In  consequence  of  the  situation  which  I  mention, 
Venezuela  has  been  in  a  dc  facto  state  of  bellig- 
erency with  the  Axis  powers  since  the  days  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  is  this  de  facto  state  which 
my  Government  has  regularized  into  a  de  jure  state 
by  declaring  officially,  on  the  fourteenth  instant, 
such  belligerency  toward  Germany  and  Japan. 

Thus  formalizing  its  original  attitude,  Vene- 
zuela will  continue  to  cooperate  faithfully  with  the 
United  Nations,  by  every  means  within  its  power, 
in  the  common  effort  to  obtain  the  victory  and  a 
new  order  of  things  which  will  consecrate  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  guarantee 
to  nations  and  to  men  the  right  to  live  free  and 
in  peace. 

"  Made  at  the  Department  of  State  on  Feb.  20,  1945. 
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It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  fulfil  the  mandate 
which  His  Excellency  President  General  Isaias 
Medina  Angarita  has  given  me  to  sign,  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Government  over  which  he  presides, 
Venezuela's  formal  adherence  to  the  Declaration 
by  the  United  Nations. 

REMARKS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW' 

[Released  to  the  press  February  20] 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  Venezuela  formally 
into  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations.  Long  ago 
Venezuela  aligned  itself  firmly  with  us  by  breaking 
relations  with  the  Axis  and  by  taking  effective 
measures  to  control  and  suppress  Axis  activities. 
Venezuela  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
placing  its  vast  petroleum  resources  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  United  Nations  and  making  available 


its  other  products.  We  are  confident  that  Vene- 
zuela will  continue  its  faithful  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations  in  the  common  war  effort. 

We  are  making  steady  advances  toward  complete 
victory  over  our  enemies,  but  we  know  that  many 
months  maj'  elapse  before  all  of  the  Axis  foi-ces 
have  laid  down  their  arms.  It  is  heai'tening  to 
have  Venezuela  attach  its  signature  to  the  compact 
of  the  United  Nations  and  thus  become  formally 
joined  with  the  other  nations  which  have  pledged 
their  full  resources  in  the  war  against  the  Axis. 

As  the  aims  of  the  United  Nations  contemplate 
the  building  of  an  international  organization  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  welcome  Venezuela  as  a  full  partner  in 
that  great  task.  We  need  the  collaboration  of  all 
governments  and  peoples  who  would  live  free 
and  in  peace. 


Adherence  by  Uruguay  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations 


EXCHANGE  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 


[Keleased  to  the  press  February  24] 

An  exchange  of  communications  regarding  the 
adherence  of  Uruguay  to  the  Declaration  by 
United  Nations  follows : 

February  23, 1945. 

I  iiave  to  communicate  to  Your  Excellency  that 
by  means  of  a  law  and  decree  adopted  yesterday, 
the  Oriental  Repulilic  of  Uruguay  declared  itself 
in  a  state  of  war  against  Germany  and  Japan.  By 
this  act  the  Uruguayan  people  and  Government, 
fully  united  with  the  forces  defending  the  rights 
of  humanity  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
conflict,  assume  in  law  the  position  which  they 
have  occupied  in  fact  especially  since  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor ;  and  bring  to  culmination  a  pro- 
cedure guided  always  by  their  democratic  tradi- 
tions and  their  profound  faith  in  justice  and  right. 
Likewise,  it  has  been  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Dec- 
laration by  United  Nations  signed  at  Washington 
January  1.  1942,  and  for  this  purpose  our  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington  is  authorized  to  sign  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic. 

Accept,  Excellency,  my  best  wishes  for  your  per- 
sonal well-being. 

Jose  Serrato 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 


February  24,  1945. 

I  have  received  your  telegram  of  February  23, 
1945,  stating  that  by  means  of  a  law  and  decree  of 
February  22  Uruguay  declares  itself  in  a  state  of 
war  against  Germany  and  Japan ;  that  by  this  act 
the  Uruguayan  people  and  Government,  fully 
united  with  the  foi'ces  defending  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity since  the  beginning  of  the  present  conflict, 
assume  in  law  the  position  which  they  have  occu- 
pied in  fact  especially  since  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor;  that  Uruguay  has  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations  of  January  1, 
1942;  and  that  the  Uruguayan  Ambassador  at 
Washington  has  been  authorized  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration in  the  name  of  Uruguay. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  deposi- 
tory for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  welcome 
Uruguay  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ambassador  Blanco  is  signing  the  Declara- 
tion on  this  date,  February  24, 1945. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

'  Made  at  the  Department  of  State  on  the  occasion  of 
the  signing  by  Venezuela. 
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International  Understanding: 

A  Foundation  for  the  Peace 


THE  PROMOTION  of  Understanding  and  friendship 
across  national  lines  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  activities  undertaken  by  educational  insti- 
tutions and  internationally  minded  private  agen- 
cies in  this  country.  Yet  today  many  people  are 
asking  what  really  important  result  comes  from 
these  efforts.  Do  student  exchanges,  international 
meetings,  the  distribution  of  literature  on  other 
I  lands,  international  festivals,  for  example,  have 
!  any  real  significance  in  such  a  cataclysmic  time? 
It  is  readily  understandable  how  the  international 
attitudes  of  those  who  directly  participate  in  these 
!  efforts  are  strengthened.  But  what  relation  do 
'  these  efforts  have  to  the  grave  political  issues  of 
our  day  ?  Settlement  of  those  issues  does  not  seem 
to  depend  upon  the  people's  small  efforts.  While 
it  is  neighborly  and  fun  to  work  to  promote  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
many  persons  deep  in  their  hearts  seem  increas- 
ingly to  doubt  whether  such  activities  really  are 
worth  it !  In  the  interests  of  enduring  peace  those 
who  have  these  doubts  must  have  their  faith 
renewed. 

I 

A  first  fact  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
one  can  no  longer  rely  simply  on  the  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  politician  and  of  the 
statesman  for  the  formulation  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  the  modern  world  the  peoples  as  well  as 
the  governments  participate  in  the  formulation 
and  development  of  foreign  policies.  Not  many 
years  back  some  governments  determined  upon 
policies  and  pursued  them  without  much  reference 
to  their  people.  Today,  however,  governments 
listen  to  the  people.  The  Nazi  Government  in 
Germany  and  the  militarist  Government  in  Japan 
have  recognized  this  necessity.  Because  they  ai"e 
afraid  of  the  people,  those  Governments  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  create  "followers",  putting 
into  their  mouths  what  they  want  them  to  say. 
They  deprive  them  of  a  free  vote  and  break  up 
their  free  associations.  They  regiment  the  press, 
the  radio,  and  the  lecture  platform.    They  use  the 
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most  modern  techniques  to  befuddle  and  deceive 
systematically. 

In  a  democracy  like  ours,  however,  the  people 
can  vote.  They  are  organized  into  local,  state,  and 
national  groups  of  a  bewildering  variety.  The 
people  have  at  their  disposal  the  press,  radio,  and 
the  forum.  They  speak  for  themselves.  The  Gov- 
ernment thus  relies  on  the  people :  It  counts  for 
a  great  proportion  of  its  ideas  on  the  spontaneous 
discussions  of  the  people;  it  molds  its  policies 
to  meet  their  demands;  it  explains  its  decisions. 

The  whole  people  now  must  gain  something  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  that  once  only 
the  politician  and  the  statesman  needed.  They 
must  know  what  the  life  of  other  peoples  is  like, 
what  they  have  suffered  during  these  tragic  years 
of  war,  what  they  value  as  a  people,  in  what  they 
are  skilled  and  what  not  skilled,  their  character, 
their  qualities,  and  their  beliefs.  They  must  know 
enough  to  be  able  to  interpret  what  they  hear  and 
read  about  other  peoples.  They  must  learn  their 
habits  of  humor  so  that  they  will  understand  the 
tone  of  what  is  said.  Only  through  such  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  can  the  whole  people  live 
up  to  their  new  responsibility. 


II 


A  second  fact  is  that  one  cannot  rely  simply  on 
the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
offices  to  assure  sound  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.  In  the  old  days  the  foreign  offices  op- 
erated in  a  world  apart;  today  the  people  par- 
ticipate with  the  foreign  offices  in  the  day-to-day 
contacts  which  make  up  our  international  relations. 
The  people  of  one  country  now  talk  directly 
through  the  forums,  in  the  press,  and  on  the  radio 
to  the  people  in  another  country.  Kecently  this 
situation  was  illustrated  in  the  debate  on  foreign 
policy  between  certain  sections  of  the  American 
and  the  British  press.    This  was  not  an  isolated 


'  Miss  Fosdick  is  Assistant  in  International  Organiza- 
tion, Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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or  peculiai-  incident;  it  was  merely  an  unusually 
dramatic  one.  The  revolutionary  means  of  modern 
communication  have  put  people  everywhere  into 
common  intercommunication.  Messages  are  now 
carried,  moreover,  not  to  a  single  listener  nor  to  a 
few  correspondents  but  to  millions  of  listeners  and 
to  millions  of  readers.  Assistant  Secretary  Mac- 
Leish  recently  wrote:  "'Wliether  we  like  it  or  not 
we  will  find  ourselves  living  at  the  war's  end  in 
a  speaking,  listening  net  of  international  intercom- 
munication so  sensitive  and  so  delicately  respon- 
sive that  a  whisper  anywhere  will  be  heard  around 
the  earth."  ^ 

In  this  sort  of  a  world  a  common  understanding 
and  a  mutual  confidence  is  not  a  luxury.  If  ill- 
tempered  and  irresponsible  talk  prevails,  construc- 
tive efforts  are  imperiled.  If  men  doubt  each 
other's  purposes  and  misunderstand  each  other's 
intentions,  the  hands  of  their  governments  in  try- 
ing to  organize  the  world  for  peace  are  seriously 
weakened.  There  must  be  free,  frank,  and  open 
exchanges  of  opinion  among  the  peoples.  But  it  is 
essential  that  such  exchanges  be  rooted  in  an 
appreciation  of  each  other's  interests,  in  trust  in 
each  other's  purposes,  and  in  a  belief  that  the 
common  cause  of  all  the  people  everywhere  is 
peace. 

ni 

The  most  important  task  now  confronting  both 
the  peoples  and  their  governments  is  to  build  for 
an  enduring  peace.  To  carry  this  task  through, 
the  major  Allies,  who  now  bear  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, must  continue  to  work  together  in  build- 
ing the  peace.  If  this  indispensable  collaboration 
is  to  continue,  a  firm  foundation  of  mutual  trust 
and  understanding  between  these  states  must  be 
developed. 

During  this  war,  in  spite  of  some  differences 
among  the  major  Allies,  a  determination  to  trust 
each  other  and  to  work  together  has  always  been 
evident.  This  determination  roots  partly  in  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  each  other's  interests. 
But  this  determination  comes  also  from  an  under- 
standing of  the  common  fate  that  all  would  share 
if  the  menace  of  Fascism  prevailed.  This  sense 
of  common  destiny  has  led  the  four  major  Allies 
not  only  to  cooperate  in  the  war  but  it  has  led  them 
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also  to  take  important  joint  steps  to  prepare  for 
the  peace. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  have  committed  themselves  in 
the  Moscow  Declaration,  even  in  the  midst  of  war, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  general  inter- 
7iational  organization  to  preserve  the  peace  after 
the  war. 

Preliminary  conversations  already  have  been 
held  among  these  same  four  states.  At  those  Con- 
versations this  summer  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  a  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  principles,  machinerj',  and  pow- 
ers of  the  general  Organization  was  tentatively 
agreed  upon.  As  one  who  was  at  those  Conver- 
sations during  the  seven  weeks,  I  can  testify  to  the 
genuinely  cooperative  and  accommodating  spirit 
that  prevailed  throughout.  Full  and  frank  dis- 
cus'^inn  took  place  in  plenary  conference  sessions, 
in  committee  meetings, and  in  informal  discussions 
out  in  the  gardens  of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  on  the 
terrace  of  the  swimming  pool,  and  across  the  card- 
tables  set  up  at  lunchtime  under  the  oak  trees. 
Everyone  there  labored  patiently  and  hopefully  to 
achieve  a  genuine  understanding  and  agreement. 
Under  Secretary  Grew  recently  made  the  state- 
ment that  "in  the  many  international  conferences 
in  which  I  have  participated  during  the  past  40 
years  I  have  never  experienced  such  a  seriousness 
of  purpose,  nor  such  a  sense  of  responsibility,  as 
that  displayed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks".^ 

The  joint  plan  that  issued  from  these  Conversa- 
tions, known  to  most  of  us  as  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals,  is  now  before  the  people  for  their  study 
and  discussion.  Unlike  a  draft  treaty,  the  form 
in  which  the  League  of  Nations  first  came  before 
the  public,  the  Proposals  are  in  the  form  of  a  plan 
of  organization  which  the  people  as  well  as  other 
governments  have  been  invited  to  study  and  com- 
ment upon. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pi'oposals  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  of  discussion  at  the  United  Nations  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  beginning  on 
April  25.  This  conference,  representing  a  great 
body  of  states,  will  prepare  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganization in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  submitted 
to  the  various  governments  for  their  ratification. 

The  procedure  followed  in  planning  for  and  in 
establishing  the  general  Organization  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  possibilities  of  joint  action  by  the 
major  Allies.  But  once  the  fear  of  their  conunon 
fate  is  removed  by  the  collapse  of  Germany  and 
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Japan,  the  continued  cooperation  of  those  Allies 
will  depend  primarily  upon  the  respect  which  the 
people  have  for  each  other  and  upon  their  recog- 
nition of  a  common  interest  in  the  peace.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  common  foe  we  will  be  thrown 
back  again  on  the  more  enduring  and  less  dramatic 
ties  of  friendship  and  trust.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  do  everything  we  can  to  cultivate  these 
ties,  we  will  run  the  risk  of  the  major  Allies'  going 
in  different  directions. 

Such  a  development  would  be  truly  disastrous. 
The  Organization  proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
can  be  successful  only  if  the  principal  powers  fully 
and  whole-heartedly  cooperate  to  make  it  effective. 
If  the  major  powers  develop  fundamentally  diver- 
gent policies  and  if  they  persist  in  pursuing  those 
policies  at  the  expense  of  the  cooperative  effort  to 
preserve  international  peace  and  security,  no  ar- 
rangements can  finally  preserve  the  peace  whether 
they  are  bilateral,  regional,  or  universal.  In  any 
relation  we  can  expect  some  strains  and  stresses. 
Differences  are  inevitable,  as  Marshal  Stalin  wisely 
reminded  us  in  his  recent  speech  on  foreign  policy. 
The  crucial  requirement  is  to  stand  together  and  to 
deal  with  differences  as  they  arise.  To  do  this,  the 
major  powers  must  have  underlying  respect  for 
each  other  and  a  live  recognition  of  mutual  inter- 
ests and  common  objectives.  No  more  important 
work  can  be  done  than  to  cement  the  ties  between 
ourselves,  and  between  the  peoples  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  France  so  that 
these  peoples  may  become  the  solid  nucleus  of  a 
•world  organization  embracing  eventually  all 
nations. 

IV 

To  build  for  an  enduring  peace,  it  is  not  enough 
that  only  the  major  Allies  work  together.  If  there 
is  machinery  to  bring  only  the  major  states  to- 
gether, those  states  would  soon  find  themselves  in 
the  dubious  position  of  having  to  impose  their 
decisions  upon  the  other  nations.  Such  a  situation 
would  be  inherently  unjust  and  unstable.  A  posi- 
tive and  constructive  peace  requires  that  all  peace- 
loving  states,  regardless  of  their  size  or  power, 
should  collaborate.  Only  in  a  climate  of  under- 
standing can  such  general  collaboration  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  envisage  inter- 
national machinery  and  procedures  through  which 
all  nations  devoted  to  peace  would  work  together 


in  the  common  task  of  preserving  peace.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Organization  would  be  open  to  all 
peace-loving  states.  Since  it  would  be  the  prime 
concern  of  the  Organization  to  have  as  many  states 
as  possible  become  peace-loving,  the  membership 
provisions  point  toward  universality. 

In  public  comment  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  the  pacific  settlement  and  enforcement 
arrangements  in  the  plan  have  received  most  at- 
tention. Those  arrangements  are  indeed  central. 
Another  vital  aspect  of  the  Proposals,  however, 
should  be  pointed  out — the  arrangements  for  co- 
operation to  create  positively  the  conditions  con- 
ducive to  peace.  The  Proposals  vest  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  which  all  states  members  of  the 
Organization  would  be  represented,  and  in  an 
economic  and  social  council  under  its  authority, 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  solution  of  inter- 
national economic,  social,  and  other  humanitarian 
problems  and  tlie  promotion  of  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

Picture  to  yourselves  this  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  18  member 
countries  elected  every  3  years  by  the  General 
Assembly,  dedicated  to  assisting  the  nations  to 
advance  their  welfare  and  to  solve  their  urgent 
problems,  among  others,  of  food,  finance,  health, 
and  education.  Working  with  this  widely  repre- 
sentative agency  and  under  its  direction  would  be 
a  number  of  highly  competent  commissions,  staffed 
by  experts  and  research  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  calling  for  international  collaboration. 
Then  all  the  existing  and  projected  specialized 
international  agencies  dealing  with  economics, 
finance,  agriculture,  education,  aviation,  relief, 
and  other  matters  would  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Organization  on  mutually  agreeable 
terms.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  would 
offer  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  coordinating  of 
the  activities  of  these  organizations  and  in  supple- 
menting their  work.  The  General  Assembly, 
meanwhile,  would  back  up  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  would  stimulate  it  into  greater  ac- 
tivity, and  would  review  its  work. 

For  these  arrangements  actually  to  breathe  with 
life  and  activity,  however,  the  peoples  must  have 
a  real  desire  to  help  each  other  solve  each  other's 
problems.  They  must  feel  that  it  is  worthwhile 
that  men  and  women  everywhere  should  have  bet- 
ter ways  of  living,  better  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  more  freedom,  and  a  better  chance  for 
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a  person  to  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  him.  For 
this  conviction  to  go  deep  enough  to  last  through 
the  inevitable  strains  and  stresses  of  such  a  large- 
scale  cooperative  effort,  there  must  be  a  real  sense 
of  living  men  and  women  around  the  world,  a 
solid  respect  for  people  as  people.  If  this  positive 
approach  to  the  peace  is  to  flourish,  mutual  respect 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  must  be  cultivated. 


We  are  fortunate  in  this  country  to  be  so  well 
prepared  for  the  task  of  extending  understanding 
across  national  lines.  Our  great  institutions  of 
education  and  of  culture  and  our  many  interna- 
tionally minded  private  agencies  are  able  to 
shoulder  the  main  responsibility.  Moreover,  the 
program  of  cultural  relations  is  at  the  center  of 
the  concerns  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Department  does  not  consider  its  program  in  this 
field  a  decoration,  a  frill,  or  an  ornament  added  to 
the  otherwise  serious  business  of  foreign  relations. 

The  Department,  together  with  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  has  for  a 
number  of  years  carried  on  a  reciprocal  program 
of  cultural  relations  with  the  other  American  re- 
publics. Such  a  program  includes  the  exchanges 
of  professors  and  students,  dissemination  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  movies,  special  radio  broadcasts, 
and  technical  missions  requested  by  the  states  to 
assist  in  development  projects.  The  Department 
is  looking  forward  to  the  extension  of  such  a  pro- 
gram among  the  other  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world.  On  March  31, 1944  the  Department  issued 
a  statement  indicating  that  it  wished  increasingly 
to  encourage  democratic  international  cooperation 
in  developing,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  desirable  edu- 
cational and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world  especially  looking  toward 
the  promotion  of  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
among  them  in  the  interest  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

In  April  1944  the  State  Department  sent  a  dele- 
gation of  six  to  the  Meeting  of  Allied  Ministers 
of  Education  held  in  London.  There  they  met 
%vith  representatives  of  ten  of  the  United  Nations 
who  had  been  meeting  periodically  ever  since  the 
autumn  of  1942.  Also  present  were  observers 
from  Soviet  Russia,  the  British  Dominions,  and 
India.  In  the  course  of  this  meeting  and  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative  Fulbright  a 
tentative   draft   constitution    for    a    provisional 
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United  Nations  Organization  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Reconstruction  was  prepared,  which  since 
then  has  been  submitted  to  all  the  United  Nations 
and  to  the  governments  associated  with  them  in 
this  war.  That  work  done  in  London,  which  is 
now  being  studied  by  the  interested  governments, 
lays  the  groundwork  for  an  international  organ- 
ization for  educational  and  cultural  development, 
which  could  be  included  among  the  specialized 
agencies  related  to  the  general  Organization  pro- 
posed at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

One  question  that  may  be  of  special  interest,  on 
which  the  State  Department  has  been  working,  is 
whether  an  agreement  among  the  nations  relating 
to  the  free  interchange  of  news  and  of  infonna- 
tion  would  be  feasible.  Such  freedom  of  infor- 
mation would  include  the  right  of  all  responsible 
persons  and  agencies  engaged  in  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating information  to  the  public  of  their  own 
countries  to  discharge,  without  restraint  or  hin- 
drance, that  function  in  other  countries  where 
they  may  be  stationed,  and,  in  discharging  that 
function,  to  have  unimpeded  access  to  all  means 
of  communication.  Conversely,  each  nation  would 
permit  the  reception  within  territories  under  its 
control  of  information  so  gathered  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  order  that  its  people  may  be  adequately 
informed.  One  can  readily  undei'stand  how  this 
type  of  agreement,  if  its  principles  were  to  em- 
brace all  modern  forms  of  information,  including 
the  press,  tlie  radio,  and  the  motion  picture,  and 
if  approved  by  a  large  number  of  states,  would 
constitute  a  realistic  foundation  for  more  adequate 
exchange  of  knowledge.  Such  an  agreement  might 
well  grow  out  of  discussions  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
new  Organization. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Department  of  State  is  the  possibility  of 
using  the  motion-picture  film  more  widely  as  a 
medium  of  information.  Foreign  countries  are 
constantly  making  requests  to  the  Department  for 
motion  pictures  depicting  patterns  of  American 
life,  activities  of  our  vocational  groups,  and  even 
the  physical  characteristics  of  this  country.  Some 
agency  of  the  new  international  Organization  very 
probably  can  render  effective  assistance  in  extend- 
ing the  use  and  exchange  of  motion  pictures  that 
will  interpret  more  adequately  the  peoples  of  tlie 
world  to  one  another. 

(Continued  on  page  S15) 
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Principles  of  Economic  Policy 

Address  by  WILLIAM   S.   CULBERTSON  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

I  rise  this  evening  to  reaffirm  my  faith  in  the 
principles  of  economic  liberty  and  economic  equal- 
ity. The  occasion  which  brings  us  together  in- 
vites such  declaration.  These  principles,  of  which 
Cordell  Hull  is  the  prophet  in  the  modern  world, 
are  our  economic  heritage  from  the  American  and 
French  Kevolutions.  For  me  they  are  still  self- 
evident  ti-uths. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  I  am  a  little  more  conscious 
than  ever  before  of  my  convictions  concerning 
world  economic  policy.  My  colleagues  and  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  special  mission  to  French 
North  Africa,  to  the  Middle  East,  and  to  Italy. 
The  controlling  objective  of  the  mission  was  the 
reassertion  of  the  principles  of  economic  liberty 
and  economic  equality.-  Under  instructions  which 
visualized  for  the  future  the  resumption  of  private 
enterprise  in  trade  and  industry,  we  entered  areas 
already  feeling  the  burden  which  war  controls  and 
war  restrictions  had  imposed.  We  studied  the 
problem  assigned  to  us  through  the  experiences 
not  only  of  the  highest  officials  in  each  country  but 
through  the  experiences  of  the  businessmen  who 
are  carrying  on  economic  life  from  day  to  day. 
We  emerged  from  our  interesting  and  at  times 
difficult  mission  still  with  faith  in  the  philosophy 
which  America  and  France  gave  to  the  world  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  redis- 
covered that  now  no  more  than  then  can  humanity 
lift  itself  by  its  economic  bootstraps.  We  redis- 
covered that  we  cannot  raise  our  standard  of  living 
by  building  political  barriers  around  poverty.  We 
rediscovered  that  government  in  business,  whether 
it  be  a  purchasing  commission  or  a  commercial 
corporation,  cannot  produce  the  kind  of  creative 
power  which  comes  to  a  society  through  individual 
initiative,  economic  adventure,  and  enterprise. 

A  month  or  so  ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ex- 
changing views  with  the  French  Government  in 
Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  resumption  of  private 
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trade  in  French  North  and  West  Africa.  The 
French  Government,  after  careful  study,  assured 
me  that  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  objective  which 
I  presented  and  that  steps  would  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  future  to  restore  trade  to  private  chan- 
nels in  French  North  and  West  Africa.  Following 
the  announcement  of  this  understanding  there  de- 
veloped in  certain  quarters  a  critical  attitude  due 
to  the  fact  that  all  barriers  to  trade  did  not  disap- 
pear overnight.  Let  us  try  to  understand  the 
situation.  For  a  number  of  years  French  North 
and  West  Africa  have  been  under  a  war  economy. 
The  channels  of  economic  life  became  established 
through  government  controls  and  restrictions 
which  were  entirely  relevant  under  the  regime  of 
war.  Economic  demobilization  could  not  take 
place  in  a  few  weeks.  The  protection  of  the  very 
situation  we  were  trying  to  conserve  called  for  an 
orderly  and  gradual  return  to  the  system  of  private 
trade.  The  agreement  which  was  made  in  Paris 
assumed  that  this  process  would  take  at  least  six 
months.  The  important  result  is  that  a  trend  was 
established  by  the  American  and  French  Govern- 
ments and  that  the  negotiations  in  Paris  constitute 
a  significant  development  in  the  pattern  of  United 
Nations  post-war  commercial  relations. 

II 

The  work  of  our  mission  in  French  North  Africa 
and  in  the  Middle  East  is  in  the  over-all  view  of 
great  events  today  only  "a  little  cloud  out  of  the 
sea,  like  a  man's  hand".  It  may,  as  clouds  do,  blow 
away,  or,  as  in  the  experience  of  the  ancient 
prophet  on  Carmel,  it  may  become  a  storm.  I  hope 
that  under  the  leadership  of  the  western  states  the 
traditions  of  economic  liberty  and  economic  equal- 
ity may  be  translated  into  an  active  expanding 
system  of  trade  and  industry  dominating  the  post- 
military  world.  Such  a  system  will  come  when 
currencies  are  stabilized,  exchanges  freed,  exces- 
sive barriers  lessened,  direct  controls  and  discrimi- 
nations removed,  and  genuine  guarantees  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  and  national  treatment 
secured.  If  nations  in  world  council  can  unite  on 
an  economic  policy  which  will  free  trade  and  in- 
dustry from  the  shackles  of  restriction  and  dis- 
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crimination  and  from  a  reliance  on  political 
power;  if  the  international  organization  to  be  set 
up  will  make  effective  a  set  of  fair  rules  for  all 
peoples,  then  private  business  can  thrive  and  grow 
without  the  intervention  and  support  of  govern- 
ment.^ 

Let  us  not  underestimate  the  obstacles  which  are 
in  our  path.  Unfortunately  the  economic  creed  of 
Fascism  is  not  retreating  with  the  German  Armies. 
Under  the  necessities  of  war  governments  have 
tasted  the  blood  of  economic  power.  Fears  and 
uncertainties  have  encouraged  plans  for  the  reten- 
tion in  the  post-war  period  of  the  alliance  between 
the  state  and  economic  activities.  Large  groups  of 
people  have  been  taught  to  associate  their  liveli- 
hood and  security  with  government-in-business. 

I  am  concerned  this  evening  with  the  effect  of 
this  tendency  on  international  economic  relations, 
where  the  odds  even  before  the  war  were  heavily 
against  economic  liberty  and  economic  equality. 
In  the  western  world  influential  forces  are  today 
adding  new  arguments  in  favor  of  preferences  en- 
forced by  political  power,  dependency  maintained 
through  financial  controls,  state  monopolies,  and 
trading  corporations,  and  special  treaties  which 
create  conditions  within  weaker  countries  from 
which  economic  advantages  flow  to  the  dominant 
power. 

These  conditions  and  tendencies  are  challenges 
to  groups  of  individuals,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  governments  which  believe  in  economic  liberty 
and  economic  equality.  Our  first  privilege  and 
dutj'  is  to  use  our  influence  to  change  these  con- 
ditions and  to  reverse  these  tendencies.  The  use 
of  political  power,  no  matter  how  plausible  its 
legal  basis  may  be,  to  support  discriminatory  trade 
and  industry  in  areas,  colonial  or  otherwise,  where 
local  people  desire  and  need  a  system  of  economic 
liberty  and  economic  equality,  invites  economic 
warfare.  Such  policy  may  be  tolerated  for  a  while, 
as  it  has  been,  but  in  the  end  opposing  power  will 
assert  itself  against  it. 

It  would  seem  inevitable  that  if  private-enter- 
prise states  lose  their  struggle  to  render  effective 
the  principle  of  economic  liberty  and  economic 
equality,  they  will  have  to  support  their  traders 
and  producers  in  world  markets  with  such  influence 
and  such  instrumentalities  as  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment. 

This  dilemma  of  economic  policy  should  be  pon- 
dered by  both  sides  in  the  great  debate  over  the 
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system  which  is  to  govern  the  economic  relations 
of  peoples  in  the  post-war  world. 

in 

It  is  particularly  relevant  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  status  of  Morocco  as  a  symbol  of  the 
principles  in  which  I  am  reaffirming  my  faith  to- 
night. One  of  the  fundamental  international  doc- 
uments affecting  economic  activities  with  and 
within  Morocco  is  the  Algeciras  convention  of 
1906.  The  controlling  phrase  in  this  convention 
is  "economic  liberty  without  any  inequality".  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  full  force  of  this  phrase  has 
been  appreciated.  The  part  of  the  phrase  which 
is  usually  emphasized  is  "without  any  inequality"; 
that  is,  the  principle  of  the  open  door.  In  other 
words,  goods  from  whatever  source  arriving  are 
assured  equality  of  treatment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  customs  duties,  customs  evaluation,  port 
charges,  and  all  other  controls  affecting  their  en- 
trance into  the  area.  The  phrase  "economic  lib- 
erty without  any  inequality",  however,  has  a  much 
broader  interpretation.  The  phrase  "economic  lib- 
erty" may  be  construed  apart  from  the  amplifying 
phrase  which  follows  it.  Moreover,  the  word  "eco- 
nomic" is  broader  than  "commercial".  It  compre- 
hends the  whole  range  of  activities  by  which  men 
seek  to  live.  This  interpretation  is  supported  by 
tJie  contents  of  the  convention,  which  includes  the 
creation  of  a  bank,  public  services,  public  works, 
and  other  internal  economic  affairs.  With  respect 
to  all  of  these  activities,  the  phrase  "economic 
liberty"  is  controlling. 

I  emphasize  tonight  the  economic  gtiarantees 
governing  Morocco,  not  only  because  they  are  im- 
portant in  themselves  but  also  because  here  is  a 
pattern  which  gives  a  touch  of  reality  to  my  plea 
for  economic  liberty  and  economic  equality.  These 
principles,  expanded  into  a  working  universal  sys- 
tem, are  an  essential  part  of  a  world  order  which 
has  for  its  objectives  prosperity,  stability,  and  se- 
curity. They  are  a  part  of  the  noblest  traditions 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
They  are  our  contribution  to  the  post-war  world. 

IV 

I  have  found  in  the  discussion  of  post-war  prob- 
lems, especially  across  the  Atlantic,  a  tendency  to 
overemphasize  the  "transition  period"  after  the 

'  BuiiEHN  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  80. 
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war.  So  long  as  this  phrase  covers  merely  a  pe- 
riod of  active  change-over  from  war  economy  to 
peace  economy,  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  it. 
But  in  some  plans  for  the  future  it  seems  to  be 
treated  as  a  sort  of  catch-all  into  which  unsolved 
and  seemingly  insoluble  problems  are  dumped  in 
the  hope  that  in  some  mysterious  way  they  will 
solve  themselves  with  the  passage  of  time. 

May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  revert  again  to  the  in- 
structions of  our  mission.  In  my  opinion,  these 
reveal  a  wise  approach  to  this  problem.  They 
sought  to  deal  with  post-military  problems  while 
they  were  still  flexible  and  while  the  issues  involved 

;  had  at  least  some  defenders  on  both  sides.  They 
gave  support  to  the  view  that  to  retain  wartime 
controls  and  government  participation  in  business 
after  their  wartime  justification  had  gone  tends 
to  weld  such  restrictive  practices  into  a  permanent 
commercial  system.  It  was  recognized  that  ad- 
justments take  time  but  that  no  situation  exists 
which  will  not  yield  to  constructive  treatment  if 

;    the  will  exists  among  the  nations  to  return  to  a 

I    healthy,  wealth-creating  economic  system. 

After  formal  hostilities  cease,  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  all  going  to  be  in  the  same  economic  boat. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  a  good  boat.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  and  France  will  be  in  that  boat 
along  with  the  others.  A  popular  idea  is  current, 
encouraged  by  views  expressed  by  certain  individ- 
uals and  groups  in  other  countries,  that  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  much  better  off  than  other 
countries  and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary,  so  the 
argument  runs,  that  the  United  States  assume  a 
special  benevolent  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  suffered  as  much 
physical  destruction  as  certain  other  countries,  but 
wounds  may  be  serious  even  when  they  are  not 
bleeding.  The  disorganizing  and  destructive  ef- 
fect of  the  war  on  America's  complex  economy 
should  not  be  underestimated.  We,  too,  are  paying 
and  paying  destructively  for  this  war. 

I  am  happy  that  a  cooperative  attitude  prevails 
in  the  councils  of  the  American  Government.  We 
have  reason  to  expect  that  a  similar  attitude  will 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  other  nations.  Special 
economic  regimes  or  dispensations  lead  to  mis- 
understandings. The  economic  structure  of  the 
post-war  world  should  rest  on  mutual  exchange  and 

,  mutual  respect.    I  have  reaffirmed  my  faith  in  the 

'  BiJiiETiN  of  Jan.  14, 1945,  p.  52. 
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principles  of  economic  liberty  and  economic  equal- 
ity this  evening  because  they  should  and  can  con- 
st itut«  a  part  of  that  structure  through  which 
peoples  may  pool  their  hopes,  their  objectives,  and 
their  aspirations  for  a  secure  and  prosperous  world. 


International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  FOURTH  MEETING 

[Released  to  the  press  February  22] 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
established  in  September  1939  to  study  and  report 
on  problems  in  the  world's  cotton  industry,  will 
open  its  fourth  meeting  in  Washington  on  March 
26,  1945.  In  addition  to  the  United  States  the 
countries  which  are  members  of  this  Committee 
and  which  are  expected  to  send  delegates  are 
Brazil,  Egypt,  India,  Peru,  Mexico,  Turkey,  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Kepublics,  and  the  British  and  French 
cotton-exporting  colonies.^ 

The  primary  objective  of  the  discussions  will  be 
to  survey  the  various  aspects  of  the  world  cotton 
situation,  especially  problems  affecting  intei-na- 
tional  trade  in  that  commodity,  and  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  subsequent  consideration  by 
the  individual  countries  for  the  solution  of  such 
pi-oblems. 

The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  the  countries 
mentioned  above,  was  established  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Cotton  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  under  the  following  terms  of  reference : 
To  observe  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  develop- 
ments in  the  world  cotton  situation,  and  to  suggest 
to  the  various  Governments  concerned,  as  and  when 
advisable,  any  measure  it  considered  suitable  and 
practicable  for  the  achievement  of  ultimate  inter- 
national collaboration  in  the  solution  of  world 
cotton  problems. 

Previous  meetings  of  the  Committee,  all  of  them 
in  Washington,  were  held  on  April  1, 1940,  October 
17,  1940,  and  April  11,  1941.  Leslie  A.  Wheeler, 
Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  will  preside  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  March  meeting. 
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United  States  -  Mexican  Water  Treaty 

Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee :  I  should  like  only  very  briefly  to  touch  upon 
some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  pending 
treaty  which  have  not  in  my  opinion  been  suffi- 
ciently emphasized  during  these  hearings. 

First,  as  to  the  arbitration  point:  You  have 
heard  Mr.  English  of  the  Department  of  State 
analyze  in  detail  the  legal  aspects  of  this  question 
as  bearing  upon  our  possible  obligation  under 
existing  treaty  provisions  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  if  it  should  not  be  disposed  of 
by  this  treaty. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  much  larger 
question  involved  in  this  matter  than  the  inter- 
pretation of  existing  arbitration  treaties  and  legal 
precedents.  None  of  us.  whether  opponents  or 
proponents  of  the  treaty,  can  doubt  that  this  ques- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  must 
be  settled  by  treaty  or  by  arbitration.  It  is  ab- 
solutely unthinkable  to  me,  or  to  any  of  you  gentle- 
men, I  am  sure,  that  we  could  continue  to  let  this 
matter  go  unsettled  until  a  time  when  the  necessity 
to  settle  it  could  begin  to  raise  issues  of  interna- 
tional hostility,  and  even  more  unthinkable  that 
we  should  ever  rely  upon  superior  strength  to 
prevent  a  settlement. 

The  United  States  Government,  with  the  full 
support  of  the  people  and  the  Congress,  is  now 
taking  the  lead  in  establishing  an  international  or- 
ganization to  maintain  peace  based  upon  princi- 
ples of  cooperation  between  nations  and  regard  for 
mutual  sovereign  rights.  We  have  lield  ourselves 
out  to  the  world  as  the  principal  exponent  among 
nations  of  cooperative  action,  including  the  arbi- 
tration of  international  disputes.  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  have  had  for  many  years  practical 
experience  in  working  out  our  problems  through 
consultation  and  exchange  of  views  on  the  basis  of 
equality  between  nations.  During  this  war  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  republics  has  been  an 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  this 

'  Made  on  Feb.  21,  1945  before  the  Sen.ite  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  For  article  on  the  United  States -Mexi- 
can Water  Treaty,  see  Bxjlletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  71. 


system  which  we  can  hold  up  with  pride  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  current  meeting  in  Mexico  City 
is  another  and  outstanding  manifestation  of  this 
spirit  of  unity.  It  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  when 
we  come  to  the  vital  problems  of  the  San  Francisco 
conference  later  this  spring.  And  in  this  whole 
pattern,  no  better  example  of  friendship  between 
two  countries  can  be  found  than  that  which  has 
existed  during  this  war  between  ourselves  and 
Mexico,  our  nearest  neighbor.  The  fact  that  such 
a  state  of  affairs  has  not  always  existed  between 
our  two  countries  makes  it  even  more  striking  that 
we  are  now  receiving  such  unstinting  support  from 
Mexico. 

And  so  I  say  that  in  this  background  our  Gov- 
ernment simply  could  not  afford  to  let  this  ques- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  continue 
unsettled  to  plague  our  relations  with  Mexico  for 
years  to  come.  If  this  treaty  should  be  defeated 
and  if  subsequently  Mexico  should  request  that  the 
matter  be  arbitrated,  I  do  not  see  how  as  a  matter 
of  policy — entirely  aside  from  treaties  and  legal 
precedents— we  in  the  Department  of  State  or  you 
in  the  Senate  could  refuse  such  a  request.  There 
would  be  too  much  at  stake  in  relation  both  to  Mex- 
ico and  to  our  total  aims  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  to  justify  our  refusing  to  do  so  for  any 
reason. 

As  to  what  the  outcome  of  such  arbitration 
might  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  But  it  is  our 
strong  feeling  in  the  Department  of  State  that  our 
own  interests  in  this  country,  in  California  as  well 
as  in  the  other  basin  States,  would  be  seriously  en- 
dangered by  a  continuation  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
pressed  for  the  treaty  and  the  main  reason  I  am 
sure  why  representatives  of  five  of  the  basin  States 
have  strongly  supported  our  efforts.  Today  some 
8,000,000  acre-feet  a  year  of  this  water  are  wasting 
through  Mexican  territory.  There  is  nothing  to 
stop  Mexico's  using  more  and  more  of  this  water 
as  time  goes  on.  And  regardless  of  what  the  legal 
niceties  may  be,  let  no  one  be  deceived  that  the 
longer  this  building  up  of  use  continues,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  negotiate  a  settlement  on  any- 
thing like  as  favorable  a  basis  as  we  have  here. 
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After  months  of  the  hardest  bargaining  on  the 
basis  of  the  Santa  Fe  formula,  the  Department  of 
State  arrived  at  a  solution  which  we  believe  is  the 
most  favorable  from  our  country's  point  of  view 
that  we  can  now  obtain  if  we  are  going  to  settle 
this  matter  through  negotiation  or  arbitration.  As 
one  student  of  the  problem  has  said  in  referring  to 
the  question  of  return  flow:  "Indeed,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  should  be  commended  highly  for  securing 
such  a  desirable  provision  in  the  treaty."  Two 
years  or  five  years  from  now  we  would  probably 
have  to  contend  with  increased  Mexican  uses  of 
water.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  under  such  circum- 
stances we  could  obtain  agreement  from  Mexico  to 
make  greater  reductions  in  the  amount  of  water 
put  to  use  in  its  territory. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  able  lawyers  for 
its  oijponents  that  this  treaty  is  in  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act.  This  argument,  as  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr. 
Breitenstein,  and  Judge  Stone  have  pointed  out, 
ignores  the  clear  eifect  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  the  Colorado  River  Compact  which  envisage 
and  make  provision  for  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  when  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  was  enacted  there  was  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States  an  act  of  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  refer- 
ence to  these  rivers.  Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Carson 
and  Judge  Stone  have  pointed  out,  this  argument 
is  irrelevant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be  Davis 
Dam  and  not  Boulder  Dam  from  which  water  will 
be  metered  out  to  fulfil  the  treaty  requirements. 
The  logical  conclusion  of  the  legal  argument  of  the 
opponents  of  the  treaty  appears  to  be  that  an  up- 
stream nation  by  unilateral  act  in  its  own  territory 
can  impinge  upon  the  rights  of  a  downstream  na- 
tion ;  this  is  hardly  the  kind  of  legal  doctrine  that 
can  be  seriously  urged  in  these  times. 
.  The  accusation  has  been  made  by  some  that  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  International  Bound- 
ary Commission  have  invented  this  treaty;  that 
it  is  arbitrary ;  and  that  we  have  been  outtraded. 
This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  facts.  For  some 
20  years  our  Government  has  been  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  this  problem,  both  before  and  after 
the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  and  during  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations.  At 
all  times  the  bases  under  which  these  negotiations 
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Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

I  am  indeed  gratified  to  learn  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  today  favorably  reported  the  water 
treaty  with  Mexico.  This  action  will  be 
received  with  acclaim  by  our  friends 
throughout  the  Americas. 


have  been  carried  on  have  been  substantially  sim- 
ilar ;  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr.  Tipton, 
and  others,  the  Santa  Fe  formula  is  not  materially 
different  in  result  from  the  so-called  "Mead  for- 
mula" offered  to  Mexico  in  1929  when  its  uses 
were  much  lower  than  they  are  today.  At  all  times 
the  Department  and  the  Commission  have  con- 
sulted closely  with,  and  been  guided  by  the  views 
and  interests  of,  water  users  in  the  Colorado  River 
basin.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  more  favorable 
to  the  United  States  than  the  Santa  Fe  formula, 
which  was  approved  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
Committee  of  Sixteen  of  the  basin  States.  The 
treaty  actually  will  result  in  curtailing  Mexico's 
present  use.  It  is  absurd  under  these  circumstances 
to  claim  that  the  treaty  will  facilitate  unlimited,  or 
in  fact  any,  additional  development  in  Mexico  at 
our  expense — although  the  reverse  might  well  be 
true  if  through  short-sightedness  this  treaty  were 
defeated.  It  is  in  short  a  fair  and  hard-headed 
solution  to  an  increasingly  troublesome  situation. 

For  over  50  years  the  problem  of  the  division  of 
the  water  of  these  international  streams  has  been 
one  of  the  principal  matters  pending  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  As  development  has 
increased  in  the  two  countries,  the  problem  has 
increased  in  difficulty,  and  it  is  now  the  major 
potential  source  of  friction  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  is  now  moving  into  an  era  of 
increasingly  intimate  contact  with  foreign  nations 
in  fields  which  run  the  gamut  of  military,  political, 
economic,  and  social  relations  of  the  most  complex 
variety.  It  is  an  era  during  which  our  country 
must  exercise  full  leadership  if  our  efforts  and 
our  hopes  are  to  bear  fruit.  But  what  assurance 
can  there  be  for  anyone,  in  this  country  or  out,  that 
we  can  even  begin  to  measure  up  to  these  problems 
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if  we  cannot  settle  the  most  rudimentai^  type  of 
bilateral  problem  that  can  ever  arise  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations,  namely,  a  border  problem 
arising  from  the  fact  of  geographical  propinquity? 
I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  magnify  this  point  since 
the  treaty  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  But  I 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  try  to  set  the  matter 
in  some  perspective  in  relation  to  the  total  picture 
with  which  we  are  trying  to  deal.  This  session  will 
be  the  most  important  in  our  history  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  this  is  the  first  matter  which 
has  come  before  you  during  the  session.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope,  as  it  is  that  of  Secretary  Stettinius 
and  of  our  great  former  Secretary  Hull  who  nego- 
tiated and  signed  this  treaty,  that  favorable  action 
will  soon  be  forthcoming  from  you  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 


Renewal  of  Diplomatic 
Relations  with  El  Salvador 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

The  Depart  nu'nt  on  February  19  instructed  the 
American  Embassy  at  San  Salvador  to  renew  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  El  Salvador. 

The  Provisional  President  of  El  Salvador,  re- 
signed on  October  20, 1944,  and  the  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment were  assumed  by  Colonel  Osmin  Aguirre. 
Consultations  were  immediately  initiated  between 
the  American  republics,  under  resolution  XXII  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  Defense  at 
Montevideo,  to  determine  whether  the  change  of 
Government  had  been  brought  about  through  Axis 
influence.  While  these  consultations  elicited  no 
charges  that  the  new  regime  had  come  into  power 
through  Axis  influence  within  the  terms  of  resolu- 
tion XXII,  they  demonstrated  that  there  was  no 
consensus  in  favor  of  recognition,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  stability  of  the  Aguirre  regime  was  not 
assured.  The  consultations  were  continued  and 
now  show  that,  in  the  light  of  recent  developments 
in  El  Salvador,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  fulfils  the  require- 
ments of  international  law  for  recognition:  (a) 
control  of  the  machinery  of  govei'nment  and  of  the 
country;  (b)  general  support  without  active  oppo- 
sition; and  (c)  declaration  of  intention  to  fulfil  its 
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international  obligations  and  ability  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  on  February  19,  pursuant  to  traditional 
hemisphere  policy,  our  Embassy  was  instructed  to 
renew  relations. 


Twenty-seventh  Anniversary 
Of  the  Red  Army 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  message 
to  Marshal  Joseph  V.  Stalin  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  Red  Anny: 

"February  23,  1945. 
"His  Excellency 
"Joseph  V.  Stalin, 
"Supreme  Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RejmJblics, 
•^Moscow. 
"In  anticipation  of  our  common  victory  against 
the  Nazi  oppressors,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to  you 
as  Supreme  Commander  on  this  the  twenty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Red  Army. 

"The  far  reaching  decisions  we  took  at  Yalta 
will  hasten  Anctory  and  the  establishment  of  a 
firm  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace.  The  con- 
tinued outstanding  achievements  of  the  Red  Army 
together  with  the  all-out  effort  of  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  in  the  south  and  the  west  assure  the 
speedy  attainment  of  our  common  goal — a  peace- 
ful world  based  upon  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation. 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt" 

Death  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Of  Egypt 

[Released  to  the  press  February  24) 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  has 
today  sent  the  following  message  to  the  American 
Minister  at  Cairo: 

"Please  immediately  inform  the  Egyptian  For- 
eign Minister  of  the  deep  distress  caused  this  Gov- 
ernment by  the  report  of  tht  assassination  of  the 
Prime  Minister  Ahmed  Maher  Pasha.  The  loss  to 
Egypt  of  this  distinguished  leader  has  profoundly 
shocked  the  American  people." 
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Civil  Air-Transport  Agreement  Between  Canada 
and  the  United  States 


[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

A  new  civil  air-transport  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  became  effective  Feb- 
ruary 19  in  accordance  with  notes  exchanged  on 
February  17  between  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Canadian  Ambassador  in  Washington,  the 
Honorable  L.  B.  Pearson.  The  new  agreement, 
which  is  based  on  discussions  recently  held  in  New 
York  between  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, supersedes  the  1939  bilateral  arrangement, 
which  had  been  extended  by  supplementary  ar- 
rangements of  1940  and  1943.^ 

The  new  agreement  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  routes  to  be  operated  by  the  airlines 
of  each  country.  United  States  airlines  are  au- 
thorized to  fly  the  following  routes:  Boston  to 
Moncton ;  Boston  to  Montreal ;  Xew  York  or  Bos- 
ton to  Quebec ;  Xew  York  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa ; 
Washington  to  Montreal  and  Ottawa;  Buffalo  to 
Toronto ;  Fargo  to  Winnipeg ;  Great  Falls  to  Leth- 
bridge;  Seattle  to  Vancouver;  Seattle  to  White- 
horse  ;  Fairbanks  to  Whitehorse. 

Tlie  routes  authorized  for  operation  by  Canadian 
airlines  are  as  follows :  Halifax  to  Boston ;  Toronto 
to  New  York;  Toronto  to  Cleveland;  Toronto  to 
Chicago ;  Port  Arthur  to  Duluth ;  Victoria  to  Seat- 
tle; Whitehorse  to  Fairbanks. 

The  agreement  follows  the  general  lines  of  the 
standard  form  of  bilateral  agreement  adopted  at 
the  Chicago  aviation  conference.  It  also  makes 
specific  provision  for  the  reciprocal  grant  of  the 
Two  Freedoms — the  right  of  transit  and  non-traf- 
fic stop — which  will  permit  American  air  services 
to  operate  through  Canada  on  routes  to  Europe  and 
the  Orient. 

A  copy  of  the  note  from  the  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador, giving  the  text  of  the  agreement  and  the 
accompanying  annex,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  note 
of  acceptance  by  the  United  States  Government, 
are  attached  hereto. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
No.  46  Felruary  17,  19!i5. 

Snj, 

With  reference  to  negotiations  that  have  re- 
cently taken  place  between  representatives  of  the 

'  BcixETiN  of  Feb.  11,  1945,  p.  198. 


Canadian  and  United  States  Governments  con- 
cerning civil  air  transport,  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose  that  an  agreement  be  entered  into  between 
the  two  Governments  as  follows: 

Agreement  tor  Civil  Air  Transport  Between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I 

Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Services  Transit  Agreement  done  at 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  each  Government 
grants  to  the  other,  in  respect  of  its  scheduled  in- 
ternational air  services,  the  right  to  fly  across  its 
territory  without  landing  and  the  right  to  land 
for  non-traffic  purposes. 

Article  II 

The  Governments  grant  the  rights  specified  in 
the  Annex  for  establishing  the  international  civil 
air  routes  and  services  described  in  the  Annex, 
whether  such  services  be  inaugurated  immediately 
or  at  a  later  date  at  the  option  of  the  Government 
to  whom  the  rights  are  granted. 

Article  III 

Each  of  the  air  services  so  described  may  be 
placed  in  operation  when  the  Government  to  whom 
the  rights  have  been  granted  by  Article  II  to  des- 
ignate an  airline  or  airlines  for  the  route  concerned 
has  authorized  an  airline  for  such  route,  and  the 
Government  granting  the  rights  shall,  subject  to 
Article  V  hereof,  take  the  appropriate  steps  to 
permit  the  operation  by  the  airline  or  airlines  con- 
cerned :  provided  that  the  airline  so  designated  may 
be  required  to  qualify  before  the  competent  aero- 
nautical authorities  of  the  Government  granting 
the  rights  under  the  laws  and  regulations  normally 
applied  by  these  authorities  before  being  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  operations  contemplated  by  this 
Agreement;  and  provided  that  in  areas  of  hostili- 
ties or  of  military  occupation,  or  in  areas  affected 
thereby,  such  inauguration  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  competent  military  authorities. 
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Article  IV 

In  order  to  prevent  discriminatory  practices  and 
to  ensure  equality  of  treatment,  the  Governments 
agree  that : 

(a)  Each  of  them  may  impose  or  permit  to  be 
imposed  on  airlines  of  the  other  state  just  and 
reasonable  charges  for  the  use  of  public  airports 
and  other  facilities  on  its  territory  provided  that 
these  charges  shall  not  be  higher  than  would  be 
paid  for  the  use  of  such  airports  and  facilities  by 
its  national  aircraft  engaged  in  similar  interna- 
tional services; 

(b)  Fuel  and  oil,  aircraft  stores,  spare  parts 
and  equipment  introduced  into  the  territory  of  one 
state  by  the  other  state  or  by  nationals  of  the 
other  state,  and  intended  solely  for  use  by  air- 
craft of  such  other  state  shall  be  accorded  na- 
tional and  most-favoured-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  the  imposition  of  customs  and  excise 
duties  and  taxes,  inspection  fees  or  other  national 
duties  or  charges  b}'  the  state  whose  territory  is 
entered:  provided,  however,  that  such  state  may 
require  that  such  imported  materials  shall  be  kept 
under  customs  supervision  and  control ; 

(c)  The  fuel  and  oil,  aircraft  stores,  spare  parts 
and  equipment  retained  on  board  civil  aircraft  of 
the  airlines  authorized  to  operate  the  routes  and 
services  described  in  the  Annex  shall,  upon  arriv- 
ing in  or  leaving  the  territoi-y  of  the  other  state, 
be  exempt  from  the  imposition  of  customs  and 
excise  duties  and  taxes,  inspection  fees  or  other 
national  duties  or  charges,  even  though  such  sup- 
plies be  used  or  consumed  by  such  aircraft  on 
flights  in  that  territory ; 

(d)  Neither  of  them  will  give  a  preference  to 
its  own  airlines  against  the  airlines  of  the  other 
state  in  the  application  of  its  customs,  immigra- 
tion, quarantine  and  similar  regulations  or  in  the 
use  of  airports,  airways  or  other  facilities. 

Article  V 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  each  state  relating 
to  the  admission  to  or  departure  from  its  territory 
of  aircraft  engaged  in  international  air  naviga- 
tion, or  to  the  operation  and  navigation  of  such  air- 
craft while  within  its  territory,  shall  be  applied  to 
the  aircraft  of  the  other  state,  and  shall  be  com- 
plied witli  by  such  aircraft,  upon  entering  or  de- 


parting from  or  while  within  the  territory  of  that 
state. 

Article  VI 

Each  Government  reserves  the  right  to  withhold 
or  revoke  a  certificate  or  permit  to  an  airline  of  the 
other  state  in  any  case  where  it  is  not  satisfied  that 
substantial  ownership  and  effective  control  are 
vested  in  nationals  of  that  state,  or  in  case  of  fail- 
ure of  an  airline  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
state  over  which  it  operates,  as  described  in  Article 
V,  or  to  perform  its  obligations  under  this  Agree- 
ment. 

Article  VII 

This  Agreement  shall  apply  to  the  territory  of 
the  continental  United  States  including  Alaska, 
and  to  the  territory  of  Canada  including  the  terri- 
torial waters  adjacent  to  each  territory. 

Article  VIII 

The  aircraft  operated  by  United  States  airlines 
shall  conform  at  all  times  with  the  airworthiness 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  competent  aero- 
nautical authorities  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica for  aircraft  employed  in  air  transportation  of 
the  character  contemplated  by  this  Agreement. 

The  aircraft  operated  by  Canadian  airlines  shall 
conform  at  all  times  with  the  airworthiness  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  competent  aeronau- 
tical authorities  of  Canada  for  aircraft  employed 
in  air  transportation  of  the  character  contem- 
plated by  this  Agreement. 

Article  IX 

The  competent  authorities  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  enter  into  agreements  concerning  the 
transportation  of  mail  on  the  services  authorized 
by  this  Agreement. 

Article  X 

The  services  authorized  by  this  Agreement  and 
for  which  rights  are  specified  in  the  Annex  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
visions : 

(1)  Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
done  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  they  shall 
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be  subject  to  tlie  applicable  terms  of  the  Air  Navi- 
gation Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
of  July  28,1938; 

(2)  Additional  stops  may  be  made  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state  of  which  an  airline  is  a  national 
at  the  election  of  that  state,  provided  that  these 
stops  lie  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  direct 
route  connecting  the  terminals  indicated  in  the 
Annex,  and  subject  to  the  special  provisions  indi- 
cated therein  with  respect  to  particular  routes; 

(3)  Holders  of  through  tickets  travelling  on  a 
tlirough  international  service  may  make  stopovers 
at  any  point  where  a  landing  is  made  even  though 
such  landing  is  made  at  a  point  not  otherwise 
authorized  for  the  pick-up  and  discharge  of  traffic ; 

(4)  Future  proposals  for  services  between  any 
point  in  Alaska  and  any  point  in  Canada  west  of 
the  130th  meridian  shall  be  initially  considered 
(unless  in  any  particular  case  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  agree  to  follow  a  different  course)  by 
a  representative  designated  by  each  Government 
whose  recommendations  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
two  Governments  for  action ; 

(5)  The  routes  specified  in  the  Annex  shall  be 
open  for  operation  by  properly  designated  air- 
lines at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  Agreement. 
The  rights  shall  not  lapse  with  any  failure  to  exer- 
cise them,  or  any  interruption  of  such  exercise. 

Article  XI 

This  Agreement  supersedes  that  relating  to  air 
transport  services  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
of  August  18,  1939,  the  supplementary  arrange- 
ment relating  to  air  transport  services  effected  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  of  November  29  and  Decem- 
ber 2, 1940  and  the  exchange  of  notes  of  March  4, 
1943,  which  continued  in  force  the  supplementary 
arrangement  of  November  29  and  December  2, 
1940. 

Article  XII 

The  Annex  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  competent  aeronautical 
authorities  of  the  two  Governments.  These  au- 
thorities may  recommend  to  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments modifications  of  the  Annex.  Sucli  modi- 
fications, if  approved  by  both  Governments,  shall 
be  made  effective  by  exchange  of  notes. 
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Article  XIII 


This  Agreement  and  all  contracts  connected 
therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

Article  XIV 

This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945,  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  ter- 
minated by  mutual  agreement  or  until  twelve 
months  after  the  giving  of  notice  by  either  Gov- 
ernment to  the  other  Government. 

Annex 

A.  The  airlines  designated  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  may  operate  on 
the  following  routes,  with  the  right  to  take  on 
and  put  down  passengers,  mail  and  cargo  at  the 
Canadian  terminals  specified : 

Boston  -  Moncton 

Boston  -  Montreal 

New  York  or  -  Quebec 

Boston 

^T       XT    ,  f     Montreal 

New  York  -  {     ^^^^^^ 

(Provided  that  Montreal  and  Ottawa  shall  not  be  served 
on  the  same  flight) 


Washington 


Montreal 
Ottawa 


(Provided  that  Montreal  and  Ottawa  shall  not  be  served 
on  the  same  flight,  and  that  the  last  point  touched  in  the 
United  States,  if  it  be  other  than  Washington,  shall  lie 
east  of  the  77th  meridian) 


Buffalo 

Toronto 

Fargo 

-        Winnipeg 

Great  Falls 

Lethbridge 

Seattle 

Vancouver 

Seattle 

Whitehorse 

Fairbanks 

Whitehorse. 

The  service  on  the  route  between  Buffalo  and 
Toronto  may,  at  the  election  of  the  United  States 
Government,  be  rendered  by  two  airlines.  On  the 
other  routes  service  by  a  single  airline  only  will  be 
authorized. 

In  addition  to  the  routes  listed  above,  airlines 
of  United  States  registry  will  be  authorized  to 
stop  in  Windsor  on  any  route  on  which  they  are 
now  or  in  the  future  may  be  authorized  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  serve  Detroit. 

B.  The  airlines  designated  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  may  operate  on  the  following  routes, 
with  the  right  to  take  on  and  put  down  passengers, 
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mail  and  cargo  at  the  United  States  terminals 
specified : 


Halifax 

- 

Boston 

Toronto 

- 

New  York 

Toronto 

- 

Cleveland 

Toronto 

- 

Chicago   (Noctopwill 

•  made  on  this  route  at  any  Canadian  point  within  forty 

iles  of  Detroit.) 

Port  Arthur 

_ 

Duluth 

Victoria 

- 

Seattle 

Wliitehorse 

- 

Fairbanks. 

A  single  airline  will  be  authorized  for  each  of  the 
foregoing  routes.  With  respect  to  the  routes  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Cleveland  and  Toronto  and 
Chicago  no  through  services  will  be  operated  from 
either  point  in  the  United  States  to  points  lying 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  routes  listed  above,  airlines  of 
Canadian  registry  will  be  authorized  to  stop  in 
Detroit  on  any  route  on  which  they  are  now  or  in 
the  future  may  be  authorized  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  serve  Windsor. 

If  these  proposals  are  acceptable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  tliis 
note,  and  your  reply  thereto  accepting  the  pro- 
posals, shall  be  regarded  as  placing  on  record  the 
understanding  arrived  at  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments concerning  this  matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  L.  B.  Pearson 

The  Honourable  Joseph  C.  Grew, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Stafex, 
Washington,  B.C. 


February  17, 1945 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  note  No. 
46  of  February  17, 1945,  in  which  you  propose  that 
an  agreement  be  entered  into  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
relating  to  civil  air  transport. 

The  agreement  as  proposed  in  your  note  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Your  note  and  this  reply  are  regarded 
as  placing  on  record  the  understanding  arrived  at 
between  the  two  Governments. 
Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State : 

W.  L.  Clayton 
His  Excellency 

L.  B.  Pearson,  O.B.E., 
Ambassador  of  Canada. 


Sanitary  Conventions  of  1944 

United  Kingdom, 

The  British  Ambassador  informed  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  by  a  note  dated  February  21  of 
the  application  to  certain  territories  of  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  and  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion, 1944.  These  two  sanitary  conventions  were 
opened  for  signature  at  Washington  December  15, 
1944  and  came  into  force  January  15,  1945. 

According  to  the  xVmbassador's  note,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  International  Sanitary  Convention, 
1944,  now  apply  to  the  following  British  tei-ri- 
tories : 


Newfoundland 

British  Solomon  Islands 
Protectorate 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

Falkland  Islands  and  De- 
pendencies 

Fiji 

Gambia  (Colony  and  Pro- 
tectorate) 

Gibraltar 

Gilbert  and  EUice  Islands 
Colony 

Gold  Coast 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Ashanti 

(c)  Northern  Territories 

(d)  Togoland  under  Brit- 

ish Mandate 


Kenya  (Colony  and  Protec- 
torate) 
Nigeria 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Pi'otectorate 

(c)  Cameroons    under 

British  Mandate 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Nyasaland  Protectorate 

Palestine 

Sierra  Leone  (Colony  and 
Protectorate) 

St.  Helena  and  Dependen- 
cies 

Tanganyika  Territory 

Trans-Jordan 

Uganda  Protectorate 

Zanzibar  Protectorate 


The  provisions  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  now  ap- 
ply to  the  following  British  territories : 


Newfoundland 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Briti.'ih  Solomon  Islands 
Protectorate 

Cyprus 

Falkland  Islands  and  De- 
pendencies 

Fiji 

Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands 
Colony 

Gold  Coast 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Ashanti 

(c)  Northern  Territories 

(d)  Togoland  under  Brit- 

ish Mandate 
Kenya  (Colony  and  Protec- 
torate) 


Mauritius 
Nigeria 

(a)  Colony 

(b)  Protectorate 

( c )  Cameroons    under 

British  Mandate 
Northern  Rhodesia 
Palestine 
Sierra  Leone   (Colony  and 

Protectorate) 
Trans-Jordan 
Uganda  Protectorate 
Zanzibar  Protectorate 
High    Commission    terri- 
tories 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland 
Swaziland 
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Lord  Halifax  signed  each  convention  with  the 
reservation  that  his  signature  did  not  cover  any 
of  the  territories  referred  to  in  article  24  of  the 
sanitary  convention  and  article  21  of  the  sanitary 
convention  for  aerial  navigation.  The  two  articles 
provide  in  identic  words  that  any  contracting  party 
may  on  signature  or  accession  declare  that  the  con- 
vention does  not  apply  to  all  or  any  of  its  colonies, 
overseas  territories,  territories  under  its  protec- 
tion, suzerainty,  or  authority,  or  territories  in  re- 
spect of  which  it  exercises  a  mandate,  but  that  the 
convention  may  at  any  time  thereafter  be  applied 
to  any  such  territory  by  notification  in  writing  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Regarding 
Military  Air-Transport  Routes 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

A  wartime  agreement  has  been  reached  with 
Canada  regarding  military  air-transport  routes 
operated  by  one  country  over  the  territory  of  the 
other.  The  agreement  replaces  a  number  of  spe- 
cial arrangements  dealing  with  particular  routes 
and,  for  the  most  part,  jDrovides  for  a  continuation 
of  the  practices  which  the  two  Governments  have 
adopted  to  aid  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  grant- 
ing all  necessary  facilities  to  transport  aircraft 
operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

These  aircraft  of  either  country  may  use  all  air- 
way facilities  in  the  other  country  along  the  routes 
which  they  are  now  flying.  Considerations  of  mil- 
itary security  prevent  the  publication  of  these 
routes  at  the  present.  The  agreement  provides 
that  civil  airlines  operating  under  contract  with 
the  armed  forces  shall  display  no  identifying 
markings  advertising  the  name  of  a  commercial 
airline. 

No  traffic  originating  in  or  destined  to  points  in 
Canada  will  be  carried  for  reward  or  hire  on  air- 
craft operated  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  though  they  are  permitted  to 
carrj'  revenue  traffic  through  Canada  if  it  origi- 
nates in  and  is  destined  to  points  outside  Canada. 

The  agreement  is  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
subject  to  termination  at  any  time  on  six  months' 


notice  by  either  Government.    All  rights  acquired 
by  either  Government  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 


Signing  of  Military-Aviation- 
Mission  Agreement  With 
Guatemala 

[Released  to  the  press  February  21] 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  there  was  signed  on  Wednes- 
day, February  21, 1945,  at  4  p.m.,  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Eugenio  Silva  Peiia, 
Ambassador  of  Guatemala  in  W^ashington,  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  detail  of  a  military- 
aviation  mission  by  the  United  States  to  serve  in 
Guatemala. 

The  agreement  will  continue  in  force  for  four 
years  from  the  date  of  signature  but  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Guatemala. 

The  agreement  contains  provisions  similar  in 
general  to  provisions  contained  in  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  certain  other  Ameri- 
can republics  providing  for  the  detail  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy  to  advise  the 
armed  forces  of  those  countries. 


Bombings  of  Swiss  Towns 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  24] 

I  was  profoundly  shocked  and  distressed  when 
the  Swiss  Minister  in  Washington  notified  me  of 
a  series  of  bombings  and  strafings  of  Swiss  towns 
on  February  22  by  United  States  aircraft  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  16  persons  and  the  injury 
of  many  more.  A  full  investigation  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  our  military  authorities  to  determine 
our  responsibility  for  this  tragic  occurrence. 
Whatever  the  nationality  of  the  planes,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sympathy  to  the  families  of  the  victims. 
Should  it  be  established  that  United  States  planes 
were  responsible  for  this  tragic  accident,  an  official 
expression  of  our  deep  regret,  and  of  our  desire 
to  make  reparation  in  so  far  as  that  is  humanly 
possible,  will  be  made  to  the  Swiss  Government. 
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Coordination  of  CITEJA  With  the  New  Interna- 
tional Civil-Aviation  Organizations 


By  STEPHEN 

THE  DELEGATES  to  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  which  met  at  Chicago  on  No- 
vember 1,  1944  adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
CITEJA  ^  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  the 
various  governments  give  consideration  to  the  de- 
sirability of  coordinating  the  activities  of  CITEJA 
with  the  international  civil-aviation  organizations 
for  which  provision  was  made  at  Chicago.  It 
seems  to  be  appropriate,  therefore,  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  manner  in  which  such  coordination 
might  best  be  effected. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  is  to  function 
under  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  adopted  at  Chicago  when  that 
agreement  comes  into  force,  and  that  the  perma- 
nent International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 


'  Mr.  Latchford  Is  Adviser  on  Air  Law,  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  Transportation  and  Communications,  De- 
partment of  State ;  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Section 
of  CITEJA.  He  was  an  adviser  to  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  recent  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference  at  Chicago. 

-The  initials  of  the  French  name  of  the  organization, 
Comite  International  Technique  d'Experts  Juridiques 
A^riens,  translated  in  the  United  States  as  the  Interna- 
tional Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts.  The 
organization  of  this  Committee,  on  which,  as  of  March 
1939,  27  countries  including  the  United  States  were  repre- 
sented, was  recommended  by  the  delegates  to  the  First 
International  Conference  on  Private  Air  Law  held  at 
Paris  in  1925.  The  Committee  has  been  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  projects  of  international  conventions  on 
various  subjects  of  private  international  air  law  for  final 
adoption  and  signature  at  periodic  international  confer- 
ences, three  having  been  held  since  the  1925  conference. 
A  convention  relating  to  the  liability  of  the  air  carrier 
in  international  transportation  was  adopted  provisionally 
by  the  1925  conference.  The  1925  draft  was  revised  by 
CITEJA  and  adopted  in  final  form  at  an  international 
conference  at  Warsaw  in  1929.  Conventions  adopted  at 
subsequent  international  conferences  on  private  air  law 
have  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  damages  to  persons  and 
property  on  the  surface  caused  by  aircraft  in  flight,  assist- 
ance and  salvage  of  aircraft  at  sea.  aviation  insurance, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  aircraft  employed  in  inter- 
national services  might  be  exempted  from  attachment  for 
debt.  For  a  description  of  the  Committee's  activities  and 
a  r^sumtS  of  its  work  see  BuuJn-iN  of  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  11. 
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will  function  under  the  permanent  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  adopted  at  Chicago 
when  that  convention  comes  into  force. 

The  convention  will,  according  to  its  terms,  ulti- 
mately supersede  tlie  International  Convention 
for  the  Eegulation  of  Aerial  Navigation  signed  at 
Paris  on  October  13,  1919.  That  convention  estab- 
lished the  International  Commission  for  Air  Navi- 
gation, frequently  referred  to  as  tlie  CINA,  the 
initials  of  the  French  name  of  the  organization, 
which  is  clothed  with  a  number  of  executive  and 
administrative  functions,  including  the  power  to 
develop  technical  international  aeronautical  regu- 
lations, embodied  in  annexes  to  the  Paris  conven- 
tion. The  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion which  is  to  function  under  the  Chicago  con- 
vention will  have,  among  its  powers  and  duties, 
a  number  which  are  broadly  analogous  to  those 
exercised  by  the  CINA.  It  is  pertinent,  therefore, 
to  give  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  in  the  past  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  activities  of  CITEJA  could  be  coor- 
dinated with  those  of  the  CINA. 

Tlie  question  whether  the  CINA,  which  dealt 
with  public  international  air  law,  had  jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  private  international  air  law  arose  iu 
1923,  when  the  French  Government  had  under  con- 
sideration the  calling  of  the  First  International 
Conference  on  Private  Air  Law.  In  that  connec- 
tion the  French  Government  addressed  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  CINA 
stating  that,  although  the  matters  to  be  submitted 
to  the  then  proposed  international  conference  on 
private  air  law  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  work  of  the  CINA,  they  were  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  problems  relating  to  the  regulation  of  air 
navigation  dealt  with  by  that  organization.  The 
French  Government  suggested  that  the  CINA  be 
associated  in  the  work  of  the  proposed  private-air- 
law  conference  and  requested  that  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  CINA  be  authorized  to  organize 
and  conduct  the  secretariat  of  the  conference.  The 
CINA  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  ^  direct- 

'  Resolution  No.  130,  Official  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Air  Navigation  (1923),  p.  29. 
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ing  its  Secretary  General  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  secretariat  of  the  conference  which  the 
French  Government  proposed  to  call,  and  in  the 
same  resolution  directed  the  Secretary  General  to 
point  out  to  the  Frencli  Government  that  para- 
graph (g)  of  article  34  of  the  1919  convention  ex- 
pressly provided  that  CINA  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  regard  to  all  "questions  which  the  States 
may  submit  for  examination."  The  CINA  resolu- 
tion indicated  that  it  considered  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  liability  of  aerial  carriers,  which  the 
French  Government  at  that  time  was  considering 
as  the  subject  of  the  then  proposed  private-air-law 
conference,  was  closely  allied  in  practice  to  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion, the  study  of  which  the  CINA  claimed  de- 
volved upon  it  under  the  terms  of  the  1919  con- 
vention, and  that  the  CINA  deemed  itself  fully 
qualified  by  means  of  its  legal  subcommission  use- 
fully to  study  the  subject  of  the  liability  of  air 
carriers.  In  conclusion  the  CINA  resolution  rec- 
ommended that,  in  order  to  maintain  a  unity  of 
views  in  the  organization  of  air  navigation  and  air 
traffic,  paragraph  (g)  of  article  34  of  the  1919 
convention  be  interpreted  in  its  broadest  sense  by 
the  contracting  states. 

The  acquiescence  of  the  CINA  in  the  calling  of 
an  international  conference  on  private  air  law  by 
the  French  Government  was  explained  by  Albert 
Roper,  Secretary  General  of  the  CINA,  in  a  state- 
ment the  substance  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"The  French  Government  had  in  fact  thought  of 
asking  the  International  Commission  for  Air  Nav- 
igation to  undertake  these  studies,  but  at  that  time 
only  twenty-one  countries  were  parties  to  the  1919 
Convention.  Therefore,  only  these  countries  were 
entitled  to  representation  on  the  Commission. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  French  Government 
decided  to  call  a  general  international  conference 
on  private  air  law  for  the  study  of  the  liability  of 
air  carriers,  an  important  question  of  universal 
interest. 

"There  was  on  that  occasion  no  conflict  betweeen 
the  French  Government  and  the  CINA.  The 
former  stated  its  intentions  to  the  CINA  and 
offered  to  associate  the  CINA  in  the  work  contem- 
plated, by  requesting  it  to  authorize  its  Secretary 
General  to  take  charge  of  the  secretariat  of  the 
private  air  law  conference. 

"The  CINA  on  its  part,  wliile  maintaining  that 


it  had  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  appreciated  the 
reasons  which  influenced  the  French  Government 
in  calling  the  private-air-law  conference  and  made 
no  protest,  but  willingly  authorized  the  coopera- 
tion suggested  by  that  Government.  In  that  con- 
nection, the  CINA  considered  that  the  eventual 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  Convention  of  1919 
would  do  away  with  the  'temporary  duplication  of 
a  question  the  two  parts  of  which  are  manifestly 
connected'."  * 

Apparently  after  the  discussion  of  1923  the 
CINA  not  only  did  not  make  an  issue  of  CITEJA's 
activities,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  CINA  attended  CITEJA  sessions 
on  various  occasions  as  an  observer  on  behalf  of 
the  CINA.  In  that  connection  he  was  always  will- 
ing to  make  any  comments  deemed  to  be  helpful  in 
the  current  CITEJA  discussions.  Conversely,  the 
Secretary  General  of  CITEJA  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  CINA  and  other 
international  bodies  whose  deliberations  were  of 
interest  to  CITEJA. 

It  would  seem  that  had  the  CINA  undertaken 
an  extensive  development  of  private  air  law  as 
CITEJA  has  done  the  CINA  would  not  have  had 
the  time  to  develop  technical  regulations  within 
the  field  of  public  international  air  law  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  done  so,  unless  perhaps  it  had  de- 
cided upon  a  different  plan  of  organization.  The 
CINA  appears  to  have  been  almost  continuously 
employed  through  its  various  subcommissions  in 
the  development  of  numerous  technical  regulations 
within  the  field  of  public  air  law  under  the  con- 
vention of  1919. 

The  question  of  merging  the  organization  of 
CITEJA  with  the  CINA  was  raised  in  a  lengthy 
critical  review  of  the  convention  of  1919  written 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Wegerdt,  Ministerial-rat  of  the 
Eeich  Ministry  of  Communications.'    This  article 


'  See  Albert  Roper,  "Note  on  the  origin  of  the  Air  Con- 
vention of  13th  October  1919,  its  progressive  extension 
from  1922  to  1928,  and  the  problem  of  its  revision",  accom- 
panying the  Minutes  of  the  Extraordinary  Session  of  the 
CINA,  Paris,  June  1929,  Documents  of  Session,  p.  12. 
Note:  There  was  no  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the  1919 
convention  that  changed  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  for  the  development  of  private  international  air 
law. 

'  "Germany  and  the  Paris  Convention  relating  to  air 
navigation  dated  13th  October  1919",  Zeitschrift  filr  das 
Oesamte  Lnftrecht,  vol.  II,  no.  1  (1928),  p.  25;  also  Docu- 
ments of  Session,  above  cited,  p.  37. 
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is  understood  to  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  decision  lo  hold  the  extraordinary  session  of 
CINA  in  1929  to  consider  a  number  of  amendments 
to  the  1919  convention.  Dr.  Wegerdt  stated  in  his 
article  that  while  the  organization  and  activities 
of  CITEJA  were  fundamentally  different  from 
those  of  the  CINA,  this  fact  would  not  be  changed 
in  any  way  in  case  of  incorporation  of  CITEJA 
into  the  CINA.  He  continued  with  the  following 
observation : 

".  .  .  Simply,  for  purposes  of  rationalisation 
such  an  incorporation  seems  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, as  in  many  cases  the  representatives  on  the 
C.I.N.A.  are  tlie  same  as  those  on  the  C.I.T.E.J.A. 
and  probably  the  only  reason  why  the  C.I.N.A. 
was  not  in  the  first  place  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  the  C.I.T.E.J.A.  was  that  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  States  belong  to  the  former,  barely  half  of 
those  which  accepted  the  French  Government's 
invitation  to  take  part  in  the  international  private 
air  law  Conference  in  October  1925."* 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  observe  that  in  1932 
Edmond  Sudre,  Secretary  General  of  CITEJA, 
published  an  article  dealing  with  the  possible  crea- 
tion of  an  international  air  bureau.^  He  suggested 
that  such  an  air  bureau  be  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. The  first  would  be  a  technical  section 
charged  with  making  general  technical  studies  and 
regulations  on  various  subjects  related  to  interna- 
tional air  navigation.  The  second  would  be  an 
air-traffic  section  concerned  with  all  questions  inci- 
dent to  commercial  traffic  and  everything  relating 
to  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods,  in- 
cluding routes,  airmail,  unification  and  standardi- 
zation of  rates  and  schedules,  and  establishment  of 
joint  routes.  The  third  would  be  a  legal  section 
concerned  with  questions  of  public  and  private  air 
law.  The  third  section,  constituting  a  centralizing 
medium  of  information  and  study,  would  prepare 
a  series  of  drafts  of  conventions  for  submission  to 
periodic  international  conferences  and  would  in 
this  manner  carry  on  the  unification  and  codifica- 


'  In  the  instructions  from  the  Secretai-y  of  State  to  the 
United  States  Delegates  to  the  extraordinary  session  of 
the  CINA  in  1929,  it  was  stated  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  saw  no  olijection  in  principle  to  Dr. 
Wegerdt's  suggested  incorporation  of  CITEJA  into  the 
CINA.     See  ForrUjn  Relations,  1929,  vol.  I,  p.  505. 

'  "De  I'orgaiiisation  Internationale  de  I'aviation  civile", 
Revue  Qinirale  de  Droit  AMen,  vol.  I,  no.  1  (1932),  p.  5. 


tion  of  both  public  and  private  international  air 
law.  Mr.  Sudre  expressed  the  view  that  CITEJA 
might  be  the  nucleus  of  the  third  section  and  that 
it  would  be  advisable  from  the  beginning  to  give 
to  the  legal  section  powers  of  consultation  and 
interpretation  of  international-air-law  texts.  He 
thought  that  it  might  also  be  provided  in  a  basic 
convention  establishing  an  air  bureau  that,  in  case 
of  conflicts  of  laws  and  differences  of  opinion,  the 
interested  states  would  have  the  right  to  choose 
the  legal  section  as  arbiter.  In  addition  to  the 
duties  enumerated  above  the  legal  section  would 
review  proposals  and  drafts  of  conventions  elabo- 
rated by  the  other  sections  of  the  International 
Air  Bureau  and  prepare  necessary  texts.  It  is  of 
interest  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  in  CITEJA 
meetings  the  United  States  members  were  opposed 
to  having  CITEJA  exercise  the  power  to  interpret 
private-air-law  conventions  on  the  ground  that  an 
international  organization  such  as  CITEJA,  hav- 
ing only  the  power  to  prepare  preliminary  texts 
of  international  conventions,  should  not  undertake 
the  duty  of  interpreting  such  conventions  when 
they  come  into  force,  this  being  a  function  per- 
taining to  the  courts  of  the  various  countries. 

COXCLUSIOXS 

As  explained  in  this  article  the  draft  conven- 
tions on  subjects  of  private  air  law  are,  after  their 
adoption  by  CITEJA  at  its  plenary  sessions,  sub- 
mitted to  periodic  international  conferences  on 
private  air  law  (diplomatic  conferences)  for  final 
adoption  and  signature,  with  such  modifications 
as  the  conferences  may  agree  upon.  This  pro- 
cedure renders  it  necessary  to  wait  for  some  gov- 
ernment to  become  sufficiently  interested  to  issue 
invitations  to  the  various  governments  to  attend 
a  private-air-law  conference  to  take  action  on  such 
CITEJA  projects  as  might  be  referred  to  it.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  there  has  been  consider- 
able delay  in  the  calling  of  an  international  con- 
ference on  private  air  law,  the  first  of  such  confer- 
ences having  been  held  in  1925,  the  second  in  1929, 
the  third  in  1933,  and  the  fourth  in  1938. 

It  is  believed  that  a  workable  plan  of  coordinat- 
ing the  work  of  CITEJA  with  the  provisional  and 
permanent  international  civil-aviation  organiza- 
tions as  referred  to  in  the  resolution  concerning 
CITEJA  adopted  at  Chicago  would  be  for  the 
drafts  adopted  by  CITEJA  to  be  acted  upon  by 
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the  Council  and  the  Assembly  of  these  Organiza- 
tions in  the  following  manner : 

The  Council  could  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  review  CITEJA  drafts  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Council,  which  in  turn  would  submit  the  drafts 
with  its  recommendations  to  the  Assembly  for  final 
adoption  and  signature  in  the  form  of  interna- 
tional conventions,  or  for  such  other  action  as  the 
Assembly  may  wish  to  take.  Twenty-one  countries 
are  to  be  represented  on  the  Council.  However, 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  would  have 
an  opportunity  through  their  representatives  in 
the  Assembly  to  take  final  action  on  CITEJA 
drafts.  It  is  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  having  such  representatives  obtain  ap- 
propriate authorizations  from  their  governments 
to  sign  conventions  based  on  CITEJA  drafts. 

The  Assembly  on  its  initiative  or  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  could  request  CITEJA 
to  undertake  the  study  and  preparation  of  private- 
air-law  projects  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  inter- 
national conferences  on  private  air  law  have  done. 

Aside  from  the  opportunity  which  the  procedure 
suggested  above  would  offer  for  close  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  CITEJA  with  those  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  the 
plan  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
some  government  to  become  sufficiently  interested 
to  call  a  conference  on  private  air  law,  as  well  as 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in  attending  and 
participating  in  such  conferences.  The  Assembly 
of  the  Organization  referred  to  is  to  meet  annually 
and  extraordinary  meetings  may  be  held  at  any 
time  upon  the  call  of  the  Council  or  at  the  request 
of  ten  contracting  states.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  action  by  the  Assembly  on  the  CITEJA 
drafts  could  be  taken  at  a  regular  annual  meeting 
without  necessarily  having  a  special  meeting  for 
the  purpose. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  would  perhaps  be 
the  best  to  follow  as  a  beginning,  but  as  a  long- 
range  program  it  would  seem  that  serious  consid- 
eration might  well  be  given  to  having  the  Council 
establish  a  permanent  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  and  making  recommendations  in  the 
fields  of  both  public  and  private  air  law.  Such  a 
committee  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ing CITEJA  as  a  separate  organization.    This 
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plan  would  appear  to  be  substantially  the  same 
as  the  one  suggested  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
CITEJA  when  he  published  the  article  discussing 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  an  international 
air  bureau.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  develop- 
ing public  and  private  air  law  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  single  and  continuing  organization,  in 
view  of  the  important  relations  of  the  problems 
arising  out  of  private  air  law  with  those  involved 
in  the  development  of  public  air  law. 
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Victory  in  this  war  will  not  of  itself  resolve  the 
difficulty  or  banish  the  danger.  The  months  and 
years  immediately  ahead  will  see  the  supreme  test 
of  the  faith  that  has  always  animated  the  Ameri- 
can peoples  and  of  the  abilities  and  energies  that 
have  built  the  American  nations. 

I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  these  are  the 
times  for  which  all  that  has  gone  into  the  making 
of  the  history  of  the  Americas  up  to  now  was  but 
the  preparation. 

The  beliefs  that  have  united  the  American 
peoples  with  each  other  can  now  unite  them  with 
the  other  freedom-loving  jDeoples  of  the  world. 
The  unfinished  pattern  of  the  American  purpose 
can  now  be  completed  in  the  larger  fabric  of  a 
world  purpose. 

To  this  task  and  to  this  opportunity  I  ask  the 
representatives  of  the  nations  represented  here  to 
join  in  dedicating  ourselves. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  a  criti- 
cal moment  in  the  history  of  my  country.  They 
are  words  which  might  well  be  engraved  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us  at  this  hour.  He  said : 
"Fellow  Citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We 
will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  per- 
sonal significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or 
another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we 
pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishonor  to  the 
latest  generation.  .  .  .  We — even  we  here — hold 
the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said. 

If  we  succeed — and  as  Americans  who  pioneered 
two  virgin  continents  and  founded  here  a  new  civ- 
ilization, we  know  that  all  is  possible — if  we  suc- 
ceed, future  generations  will  look  back  upon  this 
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conference  in  Mexico  City,  and  the  conference  in 
the  Crimea,  and  the  United  Nations  conference  in 
San  Francisco  as  among  the  great  historic  mile- 
stones on  the  road  to  a  lasting  peace  and  a  new 
world  of  security  and  opportunity  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Economist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Paraguay 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

Walter  H.  Delaplane,  economist  and  educator, 
has  been  appointed  visiting  professor  of  economics 
and  international  trade  at  the  National  University 
of  Paraguay  at  Asuncion.  Dr.  Delaplane  is  one 
of  a  group  of  professors  and  technical  experts  who 
have  received  travel  grants  from  the  Department 
of  State  for  service  in  other  American  republics. 
He  expects  to  arrive  at  his  post  in  Paraguay  before 
March  1. 

Dr.  Delaplane,  a  resident  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  He 
did  postgraduate  work  at  Duke  University  and 
carried  on  research,  m  Spain,  for  his  doctoral 
thesis  on  the  Spanish  monetary  system,  and,  in 
Colombia,  on  the  monetary  and  exchange-control 
systems.  He  began  teaching  economics  at  Duke 
University  in  1934  and  from  1937-43  was  also  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  In 
1943  Dr.  Delaplane  came  to  Washington  for  serv- 
ice as  economic  analyst  and  later  as  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Iberian  Section  of  FEA. 

Relocation  of  Prisoner-of-War 
Camps  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

The  War  Department  and  the  Department  of 
State,  supplementing  the  information  they  re- 
ceived February  13,  1945,  concerning  the  evacua- 
tion westward  of  American  prisoners  of  war  from 
camps  in  eastern  Germany,'  jointly  announce  it 
has  now  been  confirmed  that  more  than  1,000 
Americans  from  Oflag  64  and  Stalag  III  B  have 
arrived  at  Stalag  III  A  at  Luckenwalde. 

Other  Americans  from  Oflag  64  and  a  large 
number  of  American  prisoners  of  war  from  Stalag 


'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18,  1D45,  p.  237. 
'  Executive  Agreement  Series  379. 


Luft  IV  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Swinemiinde.   About 

one  half  of  the  i^jnericans  formerly  detained  at 
Stalag  Luft  III  are  en  route  to  Moosburg,  while 
the  destination  of  the  other  half  is  reported  to 
be  Niirnberg.  A  small  number  of  American  oflB- 
cers  from  Stalag  Luft  III  were  moved  to  Stalag 
III  A  at  Luckenwalde. 

Pending  notification  to  the  contrary,  relatives 
and  friends  are  urged  to  continue  to  address  mail 
to  individual  prisoners  of  war  to  their  last  known 
addresses. 

Health  and  Sanitation 

Ecuador 

An  exchange  of  notes  between  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Quito  and  the  Ecuadoran  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  December  23,  1944  and 
January  15,  1945,  provides  for  a  contribution  of 
an  additional  sum  of  $200,000  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  through  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  xVffairs,  and  for  a  con- 
tribution of  an  equal  amount  by  the  Government 
of  Ecuador,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
health  and  sanitation  program  initiated  by  the 
two  Governments  pursuant  to  an  exchange  of 
notes  signed  at  Washington  February  24.  1942.- 

The  recent  exchange  of  notes  provides  that  the 
extension  of  the  program  will  terminate  December 
31,  1947  so  far  as  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
United  States  are  concerned. 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  extension,  as 
well  as  the  specifications  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed, are  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Ecua- 
doran Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Labor  and 
the  official  who  will  be  designated  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 

Chilean-Swiss  Financial 
Agreement 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  i-atified  on  January 
4,  1945  the  agreement  between  Chile  and  Switzer- 
land, dated  December  21,  1944,  whereby  Chilean 
and  Swiss  commercial  claims  are  payable  from 
January  1,  1945  in  dollars  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  American  Legation  at  Bern  reported 
by  a  telegram  of  January  10. 

The  present  agreement  is  valid  until  further  ' 
notice  but  may  be  denounced  at  any  time  with  two  I 
months'  previous  notice.    During  the  validity  of 
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this  agreement,  the  application  of  the  Chilean- 
Swiss  clearing  and  compensation  agreement  of 
May  29, 1934  is  suspended,  but  on  the  expiration  of 
the  present  agreement  the  1934  agreement  is  to  be 
applied  again  automaticalh\ 

Visit  of  Bolivian  Educator 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

Dr.  Hector  Ormachea  Zalles,  rector  of  the  Uni- 
vei-sity  of  San  Andres  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  is  guest 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  a  three-month  tour 
of  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country.  He  is 
especially  interested  in  observing  curricula  and 
methods  in  the  teaching  of  economics  and  finance. 

Dr.  Ormachea  Zalles  was  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Bolivia  before  assuming  the  rectorship  of  the 
University  of  San  Andres,  which  draws  students 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  but  corresponds  to 
one  of  our  State  universities.  Present  enrolment 
is  about  1,250,  including  100  women  students. 
Most  of  the  latter  are  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Bio- 
chemistry. The  University  of  Sun  Andres  is 
autonomous,  the  rector  being  elected  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  students  and  faculty.  Dr.  Ormachea 
Zalles  has  twice  been  re-elected  to  the  post.  When 
he  first  assumed  the  rectorship  in  1935,  at  the  age 
of  33,  he  was  the  yomigest  university  head  in  South 
America. 

In  December  of  this  year  the  University  of  San 
Andres,  which  was  founded  in  1832,  will  move  into 
and  occupy  a  new  18-story  building — the  tallest 
building  in  the  Bolivian  capital.  Dr.  Ormachea 
Zalles,  while  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  estab- 
lished a  university  chair  on  mathematical  theory 
of  investments,  which  he  taught  while  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  and  has  continued  to  teach  as  rector. 
Deeply  interested  in  inter- American  cultural  co- 
operation, he  is  chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Se- 
lection Committee  for  Bolivia  and  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Institute  of 
that  country. 

_l  I 

^         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ^ 


Confirmations 

On  February  19,  1945  the  Senate  confirmed  the 
nominations  of  Wallace  Murray  as  American  Am- 
bassador to  Iran  and  Felix  Cole  as  American  Min- 
ister to  Ethiopia. 
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Consular  Offices 


The  American  Consulate  at  Le  Havre,  France, 
was  reestablished  on  February  16,  1945. 
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We  must  realize,  however,  that  all  this  cultural 
interchange  and  the  creation  of  common  under- 
standing and  knowledge  among  peoples  will  not 
alone  guarantee  the  peace.  While  we  recognize 
the  tremendous  promise  of  the  efforts  to  extend 
this  understanding,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
sustained  and  devoted  activity  depends  upon  more 
than  understanding.  A  faith  and  a  spirit  is  re- 
quired in  building  the  peace  comparable  to  that 
of  the  medieval  townsfolk  in  building  their  great 
cathedrals. 

The  townsfolk  viewed  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  as  a  community  enterprise.  Everyone 
contributed  according  to  his  talents  and  ability. 
They  did  not  leave  the  work  to  the  town  council ; 
they  themselves  shouldered  responsibility  for  it. 
They  recognized  that  the  cathedral  would  rise  only 
as  high  as  they  together  would  build. 

The  medieval  townsfolk  did  not  expect  to  see  the 
cathedral  completed  within  their  own  lifetime. 
They  knew  the  task  would  take  centuries  to  accom- 
plish. When  progress  was  slow,  they  were  undis- 
couraged.  They  kept  patiently  and  steadfastly 
on,  knowing  that  for  the  sake  of  the  generations  to 
come  they  could  not  afford  to  be  discouraged. 

The  townsfolk  were  content  to  pick  up  the  job 
where  their  fathers  had  left  off — they  did  not  try 
to  build  the  spires  before  they  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions. They  dreamed  about  the  spires  but  they 
worked  on  the  foundations,  until  they  were  strong. 
They  labored  where  they  could  accomplish  tangible 
results. 

The  medieval  townsfolk  did  not  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral  before  they  began  to 
use  it.  They  knelt  at  unfinished  altars  and  wor- 
shipped in  chapels  without  roofs.  They  accepted 
temporary  altars  and  make-shift  roofs  until  the 
more  perfect  work  could  be  completed.  They  made 
the  most  out  of  the  work  that  was  already  done. 

If  in  that  spirit  we  approach  the  building  of  the 
peace,  tliis  may  yet  become  tlie  century  in  which 
are  laid  the  firm  foundations  of  peace. 
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Appointment  of  Ofl&cers 

Alger  Hiss 

[Released  to  the  press  February  19] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Grew  announced  on 
February  19  that  Alger  Hiss,  now  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State,  would  succeed  Edwin  C. 
Wilson  as  Director  of  that  Office  when  the  latter 
leaves  in  the  near  future  for  his  post  as  United 
States  Ambassador  in  Turkey. 

The  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  Leo  Pasvolsky,  has  responsibility  in  the 
Department  for  all  matters  concerning  the  pro- 
posed United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Hiss,  who  accompanied  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  recent  meeting  at 
Yalta  in  the  Crimea,  has  been  with  the  Department 
since  September  1, 1936.  He  served  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1939  as  assistant  to  Francis  B.  Sayre,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade-agreements  program,  and  subsequently 
as  assistant  to  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck  when  the  latter 
was  Adviser  on  Political  Relations  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 

Mr.  Hiss  has  been  with  the  Office  of  Special 
Political  Affairs  since  May  1944  and  became  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  in  November  1944.  He 
was  educated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Harvard  University  Law  School. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

[Released  to  the  press  February  23] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Grew  announces  the 
appointment  of  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Chicago  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Stevenson  will  work  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  MacLeish  in  matters  relating  to  post-war 
international  organization. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  Special  Assistant  and  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  late  Frank  Knox  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  has  also  performed 
various  foreign  assignments  for  the  Government. 
Benjamin  Gerig 

Benjamin  Gerig  has  been  appointed  Associate 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organisa- 


tion Affairs,  concurrently  with  his  duties  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs, 
effective  February  1, 1945. 
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24  issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  en- 
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H.R.  2190.     39  pp. 

Amending  Section  327  (H)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940.  H.  Kept.  159,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  392. 
3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Preserving  the  Residence  for  Naturalization  Purposes 
of  Certain  Aliens  Who  Serve  in  the  Military  or  Naval 
Forces  of  One  of  the  Allied  Countries  During  the  Second 
World  War,  or  Otherwise  Assist  in  the  Allied  War  Effort. 
H.  Rept.  160,  70th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  513.  6  pp. 
[Favorable  report.] 

Providing  for  the  Naturalization  of  Certain  Alien  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War.  H.  Rept.  161,  79th  Cong.,  to 
accompany  H.  R.  578.    2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 
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79tli  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  669.  4  pp.  [Favorable 
report.] 

Amending  Section  401  (a)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940  So  As  To  Preserve  the  Nationality  of  Certain  United 
States  Citizens  Who  Have  Been  Unable  To  Return  to  the 
United  States.  H.  Rept.  163,  79tb  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.R.  387.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Granting  A  Nonquota  Status  to  Certain  Allen  Veterans 
and  Their  Wives.  H.  Rept.  164,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.R.  433.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  H.  Rept.  165, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  511.  4  pp.  [Favorable 
report.] 

Providing  for  the  Reimbursement  of  Certain  Civilian 
Personnel  for  Personal  Property  Lost  as  a  Result  of  the 
Japanese  Occupation  of  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.  H.  Rept. 
174,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  990.  3  pp.  [Favor- 
able report.] 

Amending  Section  342  (b)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940,  Waiving  Certain  Fees  for  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  H.  Rept.  184,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  391. 
3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Authority  of  Certain 
Employees  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
To  Make  Arrests  Without  Warrant  in  Certain  Cases  and 
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Repatriating  Natlve-Born  Women  Residents  of  the 
United  States.  H.  Rept.  189,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.  R.  384.    3  pp.    [Favorable  report.] 

Reports  To  Be  Made  To  Congress:  Letter  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  flouse  of  Representatives  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  which  It  is  the  duty  of  any  ofBcer  or  Depart- 
ment to  make  to  Congress.    H.  Doc.  17,  79th  Cong.    31  pp. 

The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1946.  H.  Doc.  27,  79th  Cong. 
XXX,  A89  pp.,  851  pp.  [Department  of  State,  A17,  A20, 
A60,  A72,  581-600,  694-696.] 

Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State :  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  supplemental  estimate  of 
appropriation,  in  the  amount  of  $60,000,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  for  the  fiscal  year  1946,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  said  fiscal  year.  H.  Doc. 
76,  79th  Cong.    2  pp. 

Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State :  Communication  from  the  President  of  the 
LTnlted  States  transmitting  supplemental  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation for  the  fiscal  year  1945,  In  the  amount  of 
$25,000,  for  the  Department  of  State.  H.  Doc.  81,  79th 
Cong.    2  pp. 

Eighteenth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Opera- 
tions :  Letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  transmitting  Eighteenth  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  for  the  period  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1944.     H.  Doc.  98,  79th  Cong.    76  pp. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLET  IIS, 
a  weekly  publication  compiled  and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
provides  the  public  and  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  with 
information  on  developments  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
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Report  on  the  Crimea  Conference 

Message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress' 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  1] 

Me.  Vice  President,  Me.  Speakek,  Membees  of 
THE  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

It  is  good  to  be  home. 

It  has  been  a  long  journey.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  that  it  was  a  fruitful  one. 

Speaking  in  all  frankness,  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  to  be  entirely  fruitful  or  not  lies  to 
a  great  extent  in  your  hands.  For  unless  you  here 
in  the  halls  of  the  American  Congress — with  the 
support  of  the  American  people — concur  in  the 
decisions  reached  at  Yalta,  and  give  them  your 
active  support,  the  meeting  will  not  have  produced 
lasting  results. 

That  is  why  I  come  before  you  at  the  earliest 
hour  after  my  return.  I  want  to  make  a  personal 
report  to  you — and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  people 
of  the  country.  Many  months  of  earnest  work 
are  ahead  of  us  all,  and  I  should  like  to  feel  that 
when  the  last  stone  is  laid  on  the  structure  of 
international  peace,  it  will  be  an  achievement  fot 
which  all  of  us  in  America  have  worked  stead- 
fastly and  unselfishly — together. 

I  return  from  this  trip — which  took  me  as  far 
as  7,000  miles  from  the  White  House — refreshed 
and  inspired.  The  Roosevelts  are  not,  as  you  may 
suspect,  averse  to  travel.    We  thrive  on  it ! 

Far  away  as  I  was,  I  was  kept  constantly  in- 
formed of  affairs  in  the  United  States.  The  mod- 
ern miracle  of  rapid  communication  has  made 
this  world  very  small;  and  we  must  always  bear 
that  in  mind  when  we  think  or  speak  of  interna- 
tional relations.  I  received  a  steady  stream  of 
messages  from  Washington,  and,  except  where  ra- 
dio silence  was  necessary  for  security  purposes,  I 
could  continuously  send  messages  any  place  in 
the  world.  And  of  course,  in  a  grave  emergency, 
we  could  even  have  risked  breaking  the  security 
rule. 

I  come  from  the  Crimean  Conference,  my  fellow 
Americans,  with  a  firm  belief  that  we  have  made 
a  good  start  on  the  road  to  a  world  of  peace. 

There  were  two  main  purposes  at  the  Crimean 
Conference.^     The  first  was  to  bring  defeat  to 


Germany  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  and 
with  the  smallest  possible  loss  of  Allied  men.  That 
purpose  is  now  being  carried  out  in  great  force. 
The  German  Army,  and  the  German  people,  are 
feeling  the  ever-increasing  might  of  our  fighting 
men  and  of  the  Allied  Ai-mies.  Every  hour  gives 
us  added  pride  in  the  heroic  advance  of  our  troops 
over  German  soil  toward  a  meeting  with  the  gal- 
lant Red  Army. 

The  second  purpose  was  to  continue  to  build 
the  foundation  for  an  international  accord  which 
would  bring  order  and  security  after  the  chaos 
of  war,  and  which  would  give  some  assurance  of 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Toward  that  goal  also  a  tremendous  stride  was  i 
made. 

At  Tehran,  over  a  year  ago,  there  were  long- 
range  military  plans  laid  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  three  most  powerful  nations.  Among  the 
civilian  leaders  at  Tehran,  however,  there  were 
only  exchanges  of  views  and  expressions  of  opin- 
ion. No  political  agreements  were  made — and 
none  was  attempted.^ 

At  the  Crimean  Conference,  however,  the  time 
had  come  for  getting  down  to  specific  cases  in  the 
political  field. 

Tliere  was  on  all  sides  at  this  conference  an  en- 
thusiastic effort  to  reach  agreement.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Tehran  Conference,  there  had  devel- 
oped among  all  of  us  a  greater  facility  in  nego- 
tiating with  each  other,  wliich  augurs  well  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

I  have  never  for  an  instant  wavered  in  my  be-  \ 
lief  that  an  agreement  to  insure  world  peace  and  ' 
security  can  be  reached. 

The  lapse  of  time  between  Tehran  and  Yalta 
without  conferences  of  civilian  representatives  of 
the  three  major  powers  has  proved  to  be  too  long — 
14  months.    During  this  long  period,  local  prob- 


'  Delivered  by  the  President  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  on  Mar.  1,  1945. 

'For  Report  of  the  Crimea  Conference,  see  BnuxriN 
of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  213. 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  11, 1943,  p.  409. 
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lems  were  permitted  to  become  acute  in  places 
like  Poland  and  Greece  and  Italy  and  Yugoslavia. 

Therefore  we  decided  at  Yalta  that,  even  if  cir- 
cumstances made  it  impossible  for  the  heads  of  the 
three  Governments  to  meet  more  often  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  would  make  sure  that  there  would  be  more 
frequent  personal  contacts  for  exchange  of  views. 

Accordingly,  vre  arranged  for  periodic  meetings 
of  the  foreign  secretaries  of  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  United  States  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  months.  I  feel  very  confident  that  under  this 
arrangement  there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  the 
incidents  which  this  winter  disturbed  the  friends 
of  world-wide  collaboration. 

When  we  met  at  Yalta,  in  addition  to  laying 
our  strategic  and  tactical  plans  for  a  final  and 
complete  military  victory  over  Germany,  there 
were  a  number  of  problems  of  vital  political  con- 
sequence. 

First,  there  were  the  problems  of  the  occupation 
and  control  of  Germany  after  victory,  the  complete 
destruction  of  her  military  power,  and  the  as- 
surance that  neither  Nazism  nor  Prussian  mili- 
tarism could  again  be  revived  to  threaten  the  peace 
and  civilization  of  the  world. 

Second,  there  was  the  settlement  of  the  few  dif- 
ferences which  remained  among  us  with  respect  to 
the  international  security  organization  after  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conference. 

Third,  there  were  the  general  political  and 
economic  problems  common  to  all  of  the  areas 
which  had  been  or  would  be  liberated  from  the 
Nazi  yoke. 

Fourth,  there  were  the  special  problems  created 
by  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Days  were  spent  in  discussing  these  momentous 
matters,  and  we  argued  freely  and  frankly  across 
the  table.  But  at  the  end,  on  every  point,  unani- 
mous agreement  wa^  reached.  And  more  im- 
portant even  than  the  agreement  of  words,  I  may 
say  we  achieved  a  unity  of  thought  and  a  way  of 
getting  along  together. 

It  was  Hitler's  hope  that  we  would  not  agree — 
that  some  slight  crack  might  appear  in  the  solid 
wall  of  Allied  unity  which  would  give  him  and 
his  fellow  gangsters  one  last  hope  of  escaping 
their  just  doom.  That  is  the  objective  for  which 
his  propaganda  machine  has  been  working  for 
months. 

But  Hitler  has  failed. 

Never  before  have  the  major  Allies  been  more 
closely  united — not  only  in  their  war  aims  but  in 


their  peace  aims.  And  they  are  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  be  united  with  each  other — and  with  all 
peace-loving  nations — so  that  the  ideal  of  lasting 
world  peace  will  become  a  reality. 

The  Soviet,  British,  and  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Staff  held  daily  meetings  with  each  other,  and 
conferred  frex}uently  with  Marshal  Stalin,  with 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  with  me,  on  the 
problem  of  coordinating  the  strategic  and  tactical 
efforts  of  all  the  Allied  forces.  They  completed 
their  plans  for  the  final  knock-out  blows  to  Ger- 
many. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tehran  Conference,  the' Rus- 
sian front  was  so  far  removed  from  the  American 
and  British  fronts  that,  while  certain  long-range 
strategic  cooperation  was  possible,  there  could  be 
no  tactical,  day-by-day  coordination.  But  Rus- 
sian troops  have  now  crossed  Poland  and  are  fight- 
ing on  the  eastern  soil  of  Germany;  British  and 
American  troops  are  now  on  German  soil  close  to 
the  River  Rhine  in  the  west.  It  is  a  different  situa- 
tion today ;  a  closer  tactical  liaison  has  become  pos- 
sible— and,  in  the  Crimean  Conference,  this  has 
been  accomplished. 

Provision  was  made  for  daily  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  armies  under  command  of 
General  Eisenhower,  those  under  command  of  the 
Soviet  marshals  on  the  eastern  front,  and  our 
armies  in  Italy — without  the  necessity  of  going 
through  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Washington  and 
London  as  in  the  past. 

You  have  seen  one  result  of  this  exchange  of  in- 
formation in  the  recent  bombing  by  American  and 
English  aircraft  of  points  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  Russian  advance  on  Berlin. 

From  now  on,  American  and,  British  heavy 
bombers  will  be  used — in  the  day-by-day  tactics  of 
the  war — in  direct  support  of  the  Soviet  Armies,  as 
well  as  in  support  of  our  own  on  the  western  front. 

They  are  now  engaged  in  bombing  and  strafing 
in  order  to  hamper  the  movement  of  German  re- 
serves and  materials  to  the  eastern  and  western 
fronts  from  other  parts  of  Germany  and  from 
Italy. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  most  effective 
distribution  of  all  available  material  and  transpor- 
tation to  the  places  where  they  can  best  be  used  in 
the  combined  war  effort — American,  British,  and 
Russian. 

Details  of  all  these  plans  and  arrangements  are 
military  secrets;  but  they  will  hasten  the  day  of 
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the  final  collapse  of  Germany.  The  Nazis  are 
learning  about  some  of  them  already,  to  their  sor- 
I'ow.  They  will  learn  more  about  them  tomorrow 
and  the  next  da}' — and  every  day ! 

There  will  be  no  respite  for  them.  We  will  not 
desist  for  one  moment  until  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

The  German  people,  as  well  as  the  German  sol- 
diers, must  realize  that  the  sooner  they  give  up  and 
surrender,  by  groups  or  as  individuals,  the  sooner 
their  present  agony  will  be  over.  They  must  real- 
ize that  only  with  complete  surrender  can  they 
begin  to  reestablish  themselves  as  people  whom  the 
world  might  accept  as  decent  neighbors. 

We  made  it  clear  again  at  Yalta,  and  I  now  re- 
peat— that  unconditional  surrender  does  not  mean 
the  destruction  or  enslavement  of  the  German  peo- 
ple. The  Nazi  leaders  have  deliberately  withheld 
that  part  of  the  Yalta  declaration  from  the  German 
press  and  radio.  They  seek  to  convince  the  people 
of  Germany  that  the  Yalta  declaration  does  mean 
slavery  and  destruction  for  them — for  that  is  how 
the  Nazis  hope  to  save  their  own  skins  and  deceive 
their  people  into  continued  useless  resistance. 

We  did,  however,  make  it  clear  at  this  conference 
just  what  unconditional  surrender  does  mean  for 
Germany. 

It  means  the  temporary  control  of  Germany  by 
Great  Britain,  Kussia,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  Each  of  these  nations  will  occupy  and  con- 
trol a  separate  zone  of  Germany — and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  four  zones  will  be  coordinated  in 
Berlin  by  a  control  council  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  four  nations. 

Unconditional  surrender  also  means  the  end  of 
Nazism,  and  of  the  Nazi  Party — and  all  of  its  bar- 
baric laws  and  institutions. 

It  means  the  termination  of  all  militaristic  in- 
fluence in  the  public,  private,  and  cultural  life  of 
Germany. 

It  means  for  the  Nazi  war  criminals  a  punish- 
ment that  is  speedy  and  just — and  severe. 

It  means  the  complete  disarmament  of  Germany ; 
the  destruction  of  its  militarism  and  its  military 
equipment ;  the  end  of  its  production  of  armament; 
the  dispersal  of  all  of  its  armed  forces;  the  perma- 
nent dismemberment  of  the  German  General  Staff, 
which  has  so  often  shattered  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  means  that  Germany  will  have  to  make  repara- 
tions in  kind  for  the  damage  which  it  has  done  to 
the  innocent  victims  of  its  aggression. 


By  compelling  reparations  in  kind — in  plants, 
and  machinery,  and  rolling  stock,  and  raw  mate- 
rials— we  shall  avoid  the  mistake  made  after  the 
last  war  of  demanding  reparations  in  the  form  of 
money  which  Germany  could  never  pay. 

We  do  not  want  the  German  people  to  starve,  or 
to  become  a  burden  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  objective  in  handling  Germany  is  simple — it 
is  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  future  world.  Too 
much  experience  has  shown  that  that  objective  is 
impossible  if  Germany  is  allowed  to  retain  any 
ability  to  wage  aggressive  M'ar. 

That  objective  will  not  harm  the  German  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  protect  them  from  a  repe- 
tition of  the  fate  which  the  General  Staff  and  Kai- 
serism  imposed  on  them  before,  and  which  Hitler- 
ism  is  now  imposing  upon  them  again  a  hundred- 
fold. It  will  be  removing  a  cancer  from  the  Ger- 
man body  which  for  generations  has  produced  only 
misery  and  pain  for  the  whole  world. 

During  my  stay  at  Yalta,  I  saw  the  kind  of 
reckless,  senseless  fury  and  destruction  which 
comes  out  of  German  militarism.  Yalta  had  no 
military  significance  of  any  kind,  and  no  defenses. 

Before  the  last  war,  it  had  been  a  resort  for 
the  Czars  and  for  the  aristocracy  of  Russia. 
Afterward,  however,  and  until  the  attack  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  by  Hitler,  the  palaces  and  villas 
of  Yalta  had  been  used  as  a  rest  and  recreation 
center  by  the  Russian  people. 

The  Nazi  ofiicers  took  them  over  for  their  own 
use ;  and  when  the  Red  Army  forced  the  Nazis  out 
of  the  Crimea,  these  villas  were  looted  by  the 
Nazis,  and  then  nearly  all  were  destroyed.  And 
even  the  humblest  of  homes  were  not  spared. 

There  was  little  left  in  Yalta  but  ruin  and 
desolation. 

Sevastopol  was  also  a  scene  of  utter  destruc- 
tion— with  less  than  a  dozen  buildings  left  intact 
in  the  whole  city. 

I  had  read  about  Warsaw  and  Lidice  and  Rot- 
terdam and  Coventry — but  I  saw  Sevastopol  and 
Yalta !  And  I  know  that  there  is  not  enough  room 
on  earth  for  both  German  militarism  and  Chris- 
tian decency. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  military  arrange- 
ments at  the  Crimean  Conference  were  the  agree- 
ments reached  with  respect  to  a  general  interna- 
tional organization  for  lasting  world  peace.  The 
foundations  were  laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  There 
was  one  point,  however,  on  which  agreement  was 
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not  reached  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  It  involved  the 
procedure  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council. 

At  the  Crimean  Conference,  the  Americans 
made  a  proposal  on  this  subject  which,  after  full 
discussion,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  other 
two  nations. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  announce  the  terms  of 
that  agreement  publicly,  but  it  will  be  in  a  very 
short  time. 

When  the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Crimean 
Conference  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  Security 
Council  are  made  known,  I  believe  you  will  find 
them  a  fair  solution  of  this  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult problem.  They  are  founded  in  justice  and 
will  go  far  to  assure  international  cooperation  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

A  conference  of  all  the  United  Nations  of  the 
world  will  meet  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25, 
1945.  There,  we  all  hope,  and  confidently  expect, 
to  execute  a  definite  charter  of  organization  under 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  preserved 
and  the  forces  of  aggression  permanently  out- 
lawed. 

This  time  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of 
waiting  until  the  end  of  the  war  to  set  up  the 
machinery  of  peace.  This  time,  as  we  fight  to- 
gether to  get  the  war  over  quickly,  we  work 
together  to  keep  it  from  happening  again. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  constitutional  fact — as 
are  all  the  United  Nations — that  this  charter  must 
be  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States — as  will  some  of  the  other  arrange- 
ments made  at  Yalta. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  through  its  ap- 
propriate representatives,  has  been  kept  continu- 
ously advised  of  the  program  of  this  government 
in  the  creation  of  the  international  security  organ- 
ization. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
will  both  be  represented  at  tlie  San  Francisco  con- 
ference. The  congressional  delegates  to  the  San 
Francisco  conference  will  consist  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Kepublican  and  Democratic  members. 
The  American  Delegation  is — in  every  sense  of  the 
word — bipartisan. 

World  peace  is  not  a  party  question — any  more 
than  is  military  victory. 

When  our  Republic  was  threatened,  first  by  the 
Nazi  clutch  for  world  conquest  in  1940,  and  then 
by  the  Japanese  treachery  of  1941,  partisanship 
and  politics  were  laid  aside  by  nearly  every  Ameri- 
can; and  every  resource  was  dedicated  to  our  com- 


mon safety.  The  same  consecration  to  the  cause 
of  peace  will  be  expected  by  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican and  by  every  human  soul  overseas. 

The  structure  of  world  peace  cannot  be  the 
work  of  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one  nation.  It 
cannot  be  an  American  peace,  or  a  British,  a  Rus- 
sian, a  P>ench,  or  a  Chinese  peace.  It  cannot  be 
a  peace  of  large  nations — or  of  small  nations.  It 
must  be  a  peace  which  rests  on  the  cooperative  ef- 
fort of  the  whole  world. 

It  cannot  be  a  structure  of  complete  perfection 
at  first.  But  it  can  be  a  peace — and  it  will  be  a 
peace — based  on  the  sound  and  just  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter — on  the  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  the  human  being — on  the  guaranties  of 
tolerance  and  freedom  of  religious  worship. 

As  the  Allied  Armies  have  marched  to  military 
victory,  they  have  liberated  peoples  whose  liberties 
had  been  crushed  by  the  Na^is  for  four  years,  and 
whose  economy  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  Nazi 
despoilers. 

There  have  been  instances  of  political  confusion 
and  unrest  in  these  liberated  areas — as  in  Greece 
and  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  and  other  places. 
Worse  than  that,  there  actually  began  to  grow  up 
in  some  of  them  vaguely  defined  ideas  of  "spheres 
of  influence"  which  were  incompatible  with  the 
basic  principles  of  international  collaboration. 
If  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  these  developments 
might  have  had  tragic  results. 

It  is  fruitless  to  try  to  place  the  blame  for  this 
situation  on  one  particular  nation  or  another.  It 
is  the  kind  of  development  which  is  almost  inevita- 
ble unless  the  major  powers  of  the  world  continue 
without  interruption  to  woi-k  together  and  to  as- 
sume joint  responsibility  for  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  may  arise  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

We  met  in  the  Crimea,  determined  to  settle  this 
matter  of  liberated  areas.  I  am  happy  to  confirm 
to  the  Congress  that  we  did  arrive  at  a  settlement — 
a  unanimous  settlement. 

The  three  most  powerful  nations  have  agreed 
that  the  political  and  economic  problems  of  any 
area  liberated  from  the  Nazi  conquest,  or  of  any 
former  Axis  satellite,  are  a  joint  responsibility  of 
all  three  governments.  They  will  join  together, 
during  the  temporary  period  of  instability  after 
hostilities,  to  help  the  people  of  any  liberated  area, 
or  of  any  former  satellite  state,  to  solve  their  own 
problems  through  firmly  established  democratic 
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They  will  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  interim  gov- 
erning authorities  are  as  representative  as  possible 
of  all  democratic  elements  in  the  population,  and 
that  free  elections  are  held  as  soon  as  possible. 

Responsibility  for  political  conditions  thou- 
sands of  miles  overseas  can  no  longer  be  avoided  by 
tliis  great  Nation.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  a  smaller 
■world.  The  United  States  now  exerts  a  vast  in- 
fluence in  the  cause  of  peace  tliroughout  all  the 
world.  It  will  continue  to  exert  that  influence  only 
if  it  is  willing  to  continue  to  share  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  peace.  It  would  be  our  own 
tragic  loss  were  we  to  shirk  that  responsibility. 

Final  decisions  in  these  areas  are  going  to  be 
made  jointly;  and  therefore  they  will  often  be  a 
result  of  give-and-take  compromise.  The  United 
States  will  not  always  have  its  way  100  percent— 
nor  will  Russia  or  Great  Britain.  We  shall  not  al- 
ways have  ideal  solutions  to  complicated  interna- 
tional problems,  even  though  we  are  determined 
continuously  to  strive  toward  the  ideal.  But  I  am 
sure  that — under  the  agreements  reached  at 
Yalta — there  will  be  a  more  stable  political  Europe 
than  ever  before. 

Of  course,  once  there  has  been  a  free  expression 
of  the  peoples'  will  in  any  country,  our  immediate 
responsibility  ends — with  the  exception  only  of 
such  action  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the  interna- 
tional security  organization. 

The  United  Nations  must  also  soon  begin  to  help 
these  liberated  areas  adequately  to  reconstruct 
their  economy  so  that  they  are  ready  to  resume 
their  places  in  the  world.  The  Nazi  war-machine 
has  stripped  them  of  raw  materials  and  machine 
tools  and  trucks  and  locomotives.  They  have  left 
their  industry  stagnant  and  much  of  their  agri- 
culture unproductive. 

To  start  the  wheels  running  again  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  relief.  It  is  to  the  national  interest  of 
all  of  us  to  see  that  these  liberated  areas  are  again 
made  self-supporting  and  productive  so  that  they 
do  not  need  continued  relief  from  us. 

One  outstanding  example  of  joint  action  by 
the  three  major  Allies  in  the  liberated  areas  was 
the  solution  reached  on  Poland.  The  whole  Po- 
lish question  was  a  potential  source  of  trouble 
in  post-war  Europe,  and  we  came  to  the  confer- 
ence determined  to  find  a  common  ground  for  its 
solution.    We  did. 

Our  objective  was  to  help  create  a  strong,  in- 
dependent, and  prosperous  nation,  with  a  gov- 


ernment ultimately  to  be  selected  by  the  Polish 
people  themselves. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
much  more  representative  than  had  been  possible 
while  Poland  was  enslaved.  Accordingly,  steps 
were  taken  at  Yalta  to  reorganize  the  existing 
Provisional  Government  in  Poland  on  a  broader 
democratic  basis,  so  as  to  include  democratic  lead- 
ers now  in  Poland  and  those  abroad.  This  new, 
reorganized  Government  will  be  recognized  by  all 
of  us  as  the  temporary  Government  of  Poland. 

However,  the  new  Polish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  will  be  pledged  to  holding 
a  free  election  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  and  a  secret  ballot. 

Throughout  history,  Poland  has  been  the  corri- 
dor through  which  attacks  on  Russia  have  been 
made.  Twice  in  this  generation,  Germany  has 
struck  at  Russia  through  this  corridor.  To  in- 
sure European  security  and  world  peace,  a  strong 
and  independent  Poland  is  necessary. 

The  decision  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of 
Poland  was  a  compromise,  under  which,  however, 
the  Poles  will  receive  compensation  in  territory 
in  the  north  and  west  in  exchange  for  what  they 
lose  by  the  Curzon  Line.  The  limits  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  will  be  permanently  fixed  in  the 
final  peace  conference.  It  was  agreed  that  a  large 
coastline  should  be  included. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  people  east  of  the  Cur- 
zon Line  are  predominantly  White  Russian  and 
Ukrainian,  and  that  the  people  west  of  the  line  are 
predominantly  Polish.  As  far  back  as  1919,  the 
representatives  of  the  Allies  agreed  that  the  Cur- 
zon Line  represented  a  fair  boundary  between  the 
two  peoples. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  agreement  on  Poland, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  the  most  hopeful  agree- 
ment possible  for  a  free,  independent,  and  pros- 
perous Polish  state. 

Tlie  Crimean  Conference  was  a  meeting  of  the 
three  major  military  powers,  on  whose  shoulders 
rest  the  chief  responsibility  and  burden  of  the 
war.  Although,  for  this  reason,  France  was  not 
a  participant  in  the  conference,  no  one  should 
detract  from  the  recognition  there  accorded  of  her 
role  in  the  future  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

France  has  been  invited  to  accept  a  zone  of  con- 
trol in  Germany  and  to  participate  as  a  fourth 
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member  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  of  Ger- 
many. 

She  has  been  invited  to  join  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
international  conference  at  San  Francisco. 

She  will  be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Council  together  with  the  other 
four  major  powers. 

And,  finally,  we  have  asked  that  France  be  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  our  joint  responsibility  over  the 
liberated  areas  of  Europe. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  on  Yugoslavia,  as 
announced  in  the  communique,  and  is  in  process 
of  fulfilment. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Crimean  Conference  con- 
cerned itself  only  with  the  European  war  and  with 
the  political  problems  of  Europe — and  not  with 
the  Pacific  war. 

At  Malta,  however,  our  Combined  British  and 
American  Staffs  made  their  plans  to  increase  the 
attack  against  Japan. 

The  Japanese  warlords  know  that  they  are  not 
being  overlooked.  They  have  felt  the  force  of 
our  B-29's  and  our  carrier  planes;  they  have  felt 
the  naval  might  of  the  United  States  and  do  not 
appear  very  anxious  to  come  out  and  try  it 
again. 

The  Japs  know  what  it  means  to  hear  that  "the 
United  States  Marines  have  landed".  And  we 
can  add,  having  Iwo  Jima  in  mind:  "The  situa- 
tion is  well  in  hand". 

They  also  know  what  is  in  store  for  the  home- 
land of  Japan  now  that  General  MacArthur  has 
completed  his  magnificent  march  back  to  Manila 
and  Admiral  Nimitz  is  establishing  his  air  bases 
right  in  the  backyard  of  Japan  itself — in  Iwo 
Jima. 

It  is  still  a  tough,  long  road  to  Tokyo.  The 
defeat  of  Germany  will  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
war  against  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  America 
must  be  prepared  for  a  long  and  costly  struggle 
in  the  Pacific. 

But  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Japan  is  as 
essential  as  the  defeat  of  Germany — if  our  plans 
for  world  peace  are  to  succeed.  For  Japanese 
militarism  must  be  wiped  out  as  thoroughly  as 
German  militarism. 

On  the  way  home  from  the  Crimea,  I  made  ar- 
rangements to  meet  personally  King  Farouk  of 
Egypt,  Haile  Selassie,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and 
King  Ibn  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Our  conversa- 
tions had  to  do  with  matters  of  common  interest. 
They  will  be  of  great  mutual  advantage  because 


they  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and 
talking  face  to  face,  and  of  exchanging  views 
in  personal  conversation  instead  of  formal  corre- 
spondence. 

On  my  voyage,  I  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  our 
Army  and  Xavy  and  Air  Force  at  work. 

All  Americans  would  feel  as  proud  of  our  armed 
forces  as  I  am,  if  they  could  see  and  hear  what  I 
did. 

Against  the  most  efficient  professional  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  airmen  of  all  history,  our  men 
stood  and  fought — and  won. 

This  is  our  chance  to  see  to  it  that  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  these  gallant  fighting  men  do  not 
have  to  do  it  all  over  again  in  a  few  years. 

The  Conference  in  the  Crimea  was  a  turning 
point  in  American  history.  There  will  soon  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  American  people  a  great  decision  which  wiH 
determine  the  fate  of  the  United  States — and  of 
the  world — for  generations  to  come. 

There  can  be  no  middle  ground  here.  We  shall 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  world  collabora- 
tion, or  we  shall  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  for 
another  world  conflict. 

I  know  that  the  word  planning  is  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  in  some  quarters.  In  domestic 
affairs,  tragic  mistakes  have  been  made  by  reason 
of  lack  of  planning;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  great  improvements  in  living,  and  many 
benefits  to  the  human  race,  have  been  accomplished 
as  a  result  of  adequate,  intelligent  planning — recla- 
mations of  desert  areas,  developments  of  whole 
river  valleys,  provision  for  adequate  housing. 

The  same  will  be  true  in  relations  between 
nations.  For  a  second  time,  this  generation  is 
face  to  face  with  the  objective  of  preventing  wars. 
To  meet  that  objective,  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  either  have  a  plan  or  they  will  not.  The 
groundwork  of  a  plan  has  now  been  furnished  and 
has  been  submitted  to  humanity  for  discussion  and 
decision. 

No  plan  is  perfect.  Whatever  is  adopted  at 
San  Francisco  will  doubtless  have  to  be  amended 
time  and  again  over  the  years,  just  as  our  own  Con- 
stitution has  been. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  how  long  any  plan  will 
last.  Peace  can  endure  only  so  long  as  humanity 
really  insists  upon  it,  and  is  willing  to  work  for 
it — and  sacrifice  for  it. 

(Continued  on  page  361) 
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[Keleased  to  the  presB  March  1] 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  Overseas  Writ- 
ers is  not  one  to  be  taken  lightly,  nor  is  this  im- 
portant group  one  that  might  be  hospitable  to 
platitudes,  no  matter  how  appetizingly  those  plati- 
tudes be  presented.  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 
them. 

For  the  past  three  years,  since  my  return  from 
Tokyo,  I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  time  and 
energy  and  thought  in  trying  to  tell  my  fellow- 
countrymen  how  serious,  in  my  view,  is  the  men- 
ace of  Japanese  militarism.  I  have  spoken  again 
and  again  of  the  power  of  the  Japanese  war- 
machine,  and  of  the  cruelty,  fanaticism,  and 
tenacity  of  the  Japanese  fighting  man. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  on  that  subject 
tonight.  Events  far  more  effectively  than  words 
have,  I  think,  convinced  Americans  of  the  nature 
of  the  enemy.  Tarawa  taught  us  lessons  in  un- 
believable fanaticism;  Manila  shocked  us  with 
examples  of  unspeakable  cruelty ;  Iwo  is  even  now 
costing  us  dear  beause  of  the  sheer  tenacity  of 
the  enemy. 

What  we  read  in  the  daily  papers  has,  quite  nat- 
urally, hardened  our  detjermination  to  ^destroy 
utterly  this  loathsome  machine  and  to  wipe  out 
its  menace  for  all  time.  But  there  are  other  facts, 
less  dramatic  perhaps,  that  need  to  be  restated  at 
a  time  when  the  war  in  Europe  is  approaching 
its  climax. 

They  are  hard  facts,  but  we  cannot  dodge  them. 
Briefly  they  are  these:  There  can  be  no  peace  any- 
lohere  in  the  world  until  the  Japanese,  as  well 
as  the  Nazi  enemy,  is  laid  low.  There  can  be 
no  slackening  of  effort,  no  ease  or  comfort  of  mind 
or  body,  no  economic  security,  no  political  sta- 
bility, no  pursuit  of  happiness  anywhere  in  the 
world  until  that  day. 

I  shall  discuss  tonight  two  of  the  many  reasons 
why  this  is  so. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  war 
began  not  in  1941,  not  in  1939,  but  in  1931.  The 
first  crack  in  the  structure  of  world  peace  was  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria.  That,  we  now 
know,  was  just  the  first  step  in  a  carefully  planned, 
long-range  campaign  of  aggrandizement   which 


has  made  Japan  literally  one  of  the  giants  of  the 
world.  Today  Japan  sits  astride  the  great  trade 
routes  of  the  East ;  they  are  virtually  closed  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Today  Japan  has  her  tentacles 
firmly  embedded  in  the  richest  sources  of  many  of 
the  world's  raw  materials;  materials  which  became 
necessary  to  the  normal  economies  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.    I  shall  name  only  a  few : 

Ruiier.  Japan  sits  on  nine  tenths  of  the  world's 
natural  rubber  supply.  Today,  Japan  is  paving 
her  streets  with  it.  Our  own  plight  is  too  well 
known  to  need  discussion. 

Tin.  Seventy  percent  of  the  world's  supply  is  in 
the  grasp  of  the  so-called  "Greater  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere." 

Copra.  The  valuable  vegetable  oil — what  would 
we  not  give  for  the  use  of  it !  Japan  is  sitting  on 
83  percent  of  what  there  is  in  the  world. 

I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  rice,  and  what  Japan's 
strangle-hold  on  70  percent  of  the  world's  crop 
means  to  the  hungry  people  of  China.  But  there  is 
no  need  to  belabor  the  point.  As  long  as  these  vital 
materials  are  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
long  as  access  to  them  and  to  the  trade  routes  of 
the  East  are  hers  to  dominate  and  exploit  for  self- 
ish and  aggressive  purposes,  neither  we  nor  our 
Allies  can  hope  for  any  return  of  peace,  normal 
trade,  or  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  mankind. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  are  mak- 
ing it  harder  and  harder  for  the  Japanese  to  make 
good  use  of  these  ill-gotten  riches.  Allied  navies 
are  hounding  Japan's  merchant  shipping  to  death. 
By  a  series  of  brilliant  and  daring  offensives,  we 
have  come  to  within  700  miles  of  Tokyo — to  the 
very  gates  of  her  inner  defenses.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  weakening  Japan's 
power  to  wage  war.  Japan  is  still  in  a  position  to 
increase  her  production  of  planes,  tanks,  armored 
cars,  and  ordnance;  in  fact,  she  can  replace  her 
war-planes  as  fast  as  we  have  recently  been  de- 
stroying them.  No  blockade  south  of  Formosa  will 
deprive  Japan  of  the  coal,  aluminum,  iron,  and 
food  she  needs.    Her  electric  power  is  plentiful 
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and  cheap.  Her  foresight  in  stockpiling  aviation 
gasoline  will  see  her  through  another  two  years  of 
war.  All  this  we  must  remember,  plus  the  fact 
that  as  our  supply  lines  are  lengtliening,  hers  are 
contracting. 

Nor  do  the  warlords  need  to  worry  about  man- 
power. To  the  four  million  men  now  under  arms, 
Japan  can  add  two  million  more  who  are  ready  and 
fit,  but  not  yet  called  up,  and  still  another  million 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  20.  Japan  can  put  a 
quarter  of  a  million  fresh  men  into  the  field  each 
year — and  we  are  not  yet  killing  Japanese  off  at 
that  rate. 

You  are  probably  well  acquainted  with  these 
facts.  Yet  I  venture  to  repeat  them  tonight  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  essential  to  any  fair 
appraisal  of  the  total  job  before  the  United 
Nations.  The  prodigious  size  of  that  job  is  an- 
other reason  why  we  cannot  hope  for  conditions 
of  peace  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
until  the  final  victory  is  won  in  the  Pacific. 

This  is  a  bitter  pill  to  us  as  well  as  to  our  Allies. 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  Americans  who 
would  not  gladly  tighten  their  belts  to  help  bring 
our  friends  in  France  and  Belgium  and  the  other 
liberated  countries  back  to  normal  conditions  of 
life.  I  know  there  is  no  single  official  of  our  Gov- 
ernment who  is  not  deeply  convinced  of  the  need 
to  strain  every  resource  to  that  end.  It  is  not 
only  a  question  of  sympathy  and  friendship. 
Sound  policy  and  good  sense  demand  that  our 
Allies  be  reinforced  with  everything  we  have. 
For  the  war  in  Europe  is  not  yet  won. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  what  we  can  send 
them  is  not  enough,  and  it  will  not  be  enough  for 
their  larger  needs  until  the  total  victory  is  won 
in  the  Pacific. 

I  should  like  to  be  explicit  about  this.  The  facts 
I  am  going  to  discuss  with  you  are  military. 
Since  I  am  not  a  military  expert,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  I  have  them  on  good  authority.  All  of 
us  should,  I  think,  know  and  ponder  these  facts — 
especially  those  who,  like  yourselves,  are  writing 
about  the  war  and  helping  so  materially  to  inform 
public  opinion. 

There  is,  as  you  know,  a  serious  shortage  of 
shipping.  There  has  been  such  a  shortage  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  there  prob- 
ably will  be  a  shortage  until  some  months  after 
the  final  defeat  of  the  enemy.  This  shortage  is  a 
major  worry  to  every  theater  commander.  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief 


limiting  factors  in  the  determination  of  the  over- 
all strategy  of  the  war.  Cargo  is  presumably  as 
important  as  ships,  and  so  far  they  have  been 
geared  together. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  have  today 
more  ships  afloat  than  have  ever  been  seen  on  the 
seven  seas.  We  even  hear  reports  of  a  surplus  of 
shijis  in  certain  places — which  seem  to  belie  the 
over-all  shortage.  It  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  such  temporary  surpluses  at  siiecific 
IJorts,  and  I  am  told  on  good  autiiority  that  when 
they  do  occur  the  ships  are  often  put  to  use  as 
storehouses,  shuttle  service,  and  on  spot  assign- 
ments. 

We  hear  reports,  too,  that  ships  are  wasted 
through  delay  in  unloading  them.  About  these 
reports,  two  things  should  be  said.  First — that 
we  are  badly  off  for  enough  good  harbors  to  fiU 
our  staggering  needs,  even  if  inland  transportation 
were  able  to  move  these  shipments  should  they  be 
gotten  ashore.  Many  of  the  best  harbors  are  still 
in  enemy  hands,  and  those  captured  from  the 
enemy  are  oftener  than  not  reduced  to  rubble  in 
the  process.  Dock  facilities  have  to  be  built  from 
the  ground  up,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Pacific, 
we  even  have  to  create  islands  on  which  to  build 
the  ports.  Elmer  Davis  recently  brought  back 
this  report  from  the  Pacific  theater:  "We  have 
elaborate  and  busy  air  and  shipping  bases  in  the 
Pacific  that  were  created  around  coral  reefs — 
scooping  up  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  sea  along- 
side to  make  land  out  of  it."  Some  of  you  may 
have  seen  this  or  a  similar  job  which  was  done  at 
Bermuda. 

And  secondly,  on  this  subject  of  delay  in  un- 
loading, I  can  report — again  on  good  authorit}' — 
that  the  docking  situation  has  greatly  improved 
in  recent  weeks  as  a  result  of  superhuman  efforts 
by  our  men  and  machines.  However,  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  how  delays  can  ever  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated in  doing  a  job  so  immense  and  so  difficult. 

Even  more  limiting  than  the  scarcity  of  good 
harbors  and  docks  are  the  factors  of  time  and  dis- 
tance in  this  global  war.  For  every  ship  needed 
to  defeat  Nazi  Germany,  it  takes  three  to  defeat 
Japan.  This  means  that  more  tonnage  was  needed 
to  land  the  ^larines  on  Iwo — a  tiny  dot  on  the 
map — than  had  to  be  amassed  in  support  of  the 
Americans  who  invaded  North  Africa. 

For  every  man  who  invades  a  Pacific  island,  16 
tons  of  shipping  are  needed  in  the  first  30  days, 
and  6  tons  a  man  are  needed  for  every  30  days 
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thereafter.  (These  supplies,  incidentally,  in- 
clude 700,000  items,  from  buttons,  needles,  and 
tlu'ead  to  tanks,  planes,  and  locomotives.) 

On  this  basis,  let  us  add  up  the  shipping  require- 
ments of  Luzon  and  Iwo. 

To  land  the  100,000  men  we  now  have  on  Luzon — 
or  had  a  few  days  ago — it  took  1,600,000  tons  for 
the  first  30  days,  at  16  tons  a  man;  and  will 
take  another  600,000  for  the  second  30  days,  at 
6  tons  a  man.  Thus  for  the  first  two  months  alone, 
provided  our  force  is  not  increased,  it  will  take  a 
total  of  2,200,000  tons  of  shipping. 

Now  take  Iwo,  where  some  40,000  Marines  have 
landed  to  date.  To  support  them  in  the  first 
month  will  require  640,000  tons,  and  in  the  second 
month,  another  240,000  tons— or  a  total  of  880,000 
tons  for  the  first  two  months  on  Iwo. 

Therefore,  for  the  first  60  days  of  these  two 
operations  alone  some  3,080,000  tons  of  shipping 
had  to  be  diverted  from  the  LTnited  Nations  pool — 
or  6  percent  of  the  entire  pool  of  50,000,000  tons. 
These  figures — and  I  believe  my  arithmetic  is  cor- 
rect— are  based  on  estunates  from  Admiral  Nim- 
itz'  headquarters.  As  the  tempo  and  difficulty 
of  the  Pacific  offensive  increases,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  wiU  have  to  be  revised  upward.  Shipping 
has  never  been  tighter  than  it  is  today.  I  know 
of  no  better  statement  of  the  general  picture  than 
the  one  Mr.  Churchill  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday.  "The  reason  why  shipping  is  so 
tight  at  present,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "is  be- 
cause the  peak  period  of  the  war  in  Europe  has 
been  prolonged  for  a  good  many  months  beyond 
what  was  hoped  last  autumn,  and  meanwhile  the 
peak  period  against  Japan  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  American  victories  in  the  Pacific." 

I  do  not  envy  the  men  who  must  weigh  the  com- 
peting demands  for  shipping  and  make  the  final 
decisions.  Those  who  would  question  these  deci- 
sions would  question  the  entire  strategy  on  which 
the  war  has  been  fought  and  is  being  won.  That 
strategy  has  consisted,  in  part,  in  pressing  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  with  ever-increasing  energy  and 
fury,  to  knock  Japan  off  balance  and  keep  her  off 
balance.  In  doing  this  we  have  upset  Japan's  care- 
ful calculations,  based  on  her  expectation  of  a  war 
not  of  decades,  but  of  generations.  We  know  that 
Japan's  greatest  asset  was  time — time  to  exploit 
her  riches  and  amass  huge  stockpiles  of  them  in  her 
home  islands.  If  we  had  given  her  time  to  do  this, 
if  we  had  limited  our  Pacific  effort  to  a  holding 


operation  until  the  European  battle  was  won,  the 
war  would  have  been  inmieasurably  lengthened 
and  peace  indefinitely  postponed. 

Instead  we  chose  the  strategy  of  attacking  both 
Germany  and  Japan  now  in  a  crescendo  of  speed 
and  power.  Like  most  Americans,  I  believe  that 
strategy  has  been  magnificently  justified  and  suc- 
cessful. I  believe  it  is  shortening  tlie  war.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  bringing  closer  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Nations  the  day  when  not  only  liberation 
but  the  conditions  of  peace  can  return.  Those 
conditions  loe  long  for  as  fervently  as  do  the  people 
who  have  been  most  cruelly  deprived  of  tliem. 
And  those  conditions  will  be  restored  when,  and 
only  when,  Japan  and  all  her  evil  machine  of  con- 
quest have  been  beaten  to  the  ground. 

This  world  loar,  we  have  discovered  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, is  no  metaphor  but  a  terrible  and  urgent 
reality — a  reality  which  affects  the  lives  of  people 
in  France  and  Belgium,  in  Britain  and  China,  in 
Russia  and  Greece,  the  hopes  and  plans  of  human 
beings  everywhere.  There  will  be  no  escape  from 
its  reality.  There  will  be  no  peace  for  men  and 
women  anywhere  until  the  world  is  at  peace. 

Biochemist  To  Lecture  at 
University  of  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

Eric  G.  Ball,  associate  professor  of  biological 
chemistry  at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods 
Hole,  Massachusetts,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
ileliver  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Dr.  Ball  will  also  direct  research  in  cellular  res- 
piration at  that  institution.  He  will  spend  a 
period  of  approximately  six  weeks  in  Brazil,  be- 
ginning in  April.  His  trip  is  under  joint  auspices 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Ball  is  a  graduate  of  Haverford  College 
and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
received  his  doctoral  degree.  He  has  held  a  Na- 
tional Research  Fellowship  in  medicine  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine  and  an  Inter- 
national Physiological  Congress  Fellowship  at 
Rome. 

In  1940  Dr.  Ball  was  gi-anted  the  Eli  Lilly  award 
in  biochemistry,  and  in  1942  Harvard  University 
conferred  on  him  an  honorary  degree. 
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Publication  of  'Tapers  Relating  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1930",  Volume  I 


THE  Department  of  State  releases  March  11  the 
first  of  three  vohimes  constituting  a  documen- 
tary record  of  American  foreign  relations  for  the 
year  1930.  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  in 
the  final  stages  of  printing  and  will  be  released 
at  a  later  date.  Besides  a  general  section  devoted 
exclusively  to  multilateral  negotiations,  Volume  I 
contains  seven  other  sections  recording  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  Austria, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  and  Chile. 

In  1930,  eve  of  a  most  fateful  decade  in  world 
history,  the  Department  was  concerned  with  effec- 
tive general  disarmament.  More  than  one  third 
of  the  577  documents  in  this  volume  cover  the  Lon- 
don Naval  Conference,  efforts  to  resolve  Italy's 
demand  for  naval  parity  with  France,  and  the 
final  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference. 

Tlie  first  issue  to  confront  the  American  Dele- 
gation at  the  Naval  Conference  was  a  Japanese 
demand  for  revision  from  the  10-10-6  ratio  es- 
tablished by  the  Washington  naval  treaty  of  1922 
to  a  ratio  of  10-10-7  (p.  2).  Japanese  naval  ex- 
perts publicly  explained  that  a  fleet  weaker  than 
its  enemy  by  any  ratio  less  than  7-10  would  in- 
evitably be  defeated.  This  formula,  reported 
William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,  American  Ambassador  in 
Japan,  was  only  being  considered  with  respect 
to  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
(pp.  9-10).  In  such  a  war,  Japan's  naval  experts 
believed  that  the  United  States  would  seek  a  quick 
decision.  The  other  alternative,  a  war  of  at- 
trition, would  necessitate  use  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  to  transport  an  effective  mili- 
tary force  across  the  Pacific.  Consequently,  for- 
eign merchant  marines  would  capture  American 
carrying  trade  and  foreign  markets.  To  launch 
offensive  operations  against  Japan,  these  same 
Japanese  experts  reasoned  that  the  American  fleet 
would  immediately,  upon  a  declaration  of  war, 
proceed  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Manila.  As  a 
counter-measure,  the  Japanese  would  operate 
from  the  mandated  Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands 
with  large  submarine  units.  At  a  later  date,  Mr. 
Castle  reported  upon  a  conversation  with  Ma- 
sanao   Hanihara,  fonner  Japanese  Ambassador 


in  the  United  States  (pp.  11-12).  Hanihara,  ob- 
viously acting  under  instructions,  spoke  about  pre- 
vailing opinion  in  Japan.  The  Japanese  felt  that 
the  naval  plans  of  the  United  States  covered  the 
possibility  of  war  against  Japan  to  compel  ac- 
ceptance of  American  ideas  regai'ding  China.  For 
Japan,  Hanihara  stated,  war  with  the  United 
States  would  be  the  worst  possible  disaster.  Even 
from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  Japan  could  never 
think  of  it.  A  resolution  of  the  Japanese  de- 
mand, very  satisfactory  to  the  American  Delega- 
tion, was  achieved  prior  to  signature  of  the  Treaty 
for  the  Limitation  and  Reduction  of  Naval  Ar- 
mament on  April  22,  1930.  Lnportant  sections 
of  that  treaty  ceased  to  be  in  force  on  December 
31,  1936  by  reason  of  Japan's  denmiciation  on 
December  29, 1934  of  the  Washington  naval  treaty. 

Another  45  percent  of  the  documents  in  this 
volume  pertain  to  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  American  republics.  Among 
the  subjects  treated  are  territorial  and  boundary 
questions,  particularly  the  Chaco  dispute ;  changes 
of  governments  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil; 
reconnaissance  surveys  for  an  inter-American 
liighwaj' ;  and  automotive  traffic. 

Among  other  situations  dealt  with  in  this  vol- 
ume are  those  concerned  with  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements;  international  conferences 
for  a  tariff  truce;  criticism  of  American  tariff 
legislation;  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway;  dual  nationality;  aviation;  and  radio. 

Publication  of  this  volume  and  of  two  others 
in  the  near  future  will  complete  a  documentary 
record  of  American  foreign  relations  for  the  dec- 
ade 1921-1930.  This  record  adds  up,  statisti- 
cally, to  24  voliunes  or  more  than  22,000  pages. 
The  character  and  size  of  the  material  thus  as- 
sembled is  determined  by  a  departmental  order  of 
March  26,  1925  and  by  appropriations.  These 
limitations  have  served  chiefly  to  bar  the  inclusion 
of  "trivial  and  inconsequential  details"  relating 
to  "major  policies".  Consequently,  if,  for  a  given 
year,  relations  with  a  foreign  govermnent  are 
routine,  correspondence  pertaining  to  such  activ- 
ity may  not  appear. 
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The  previous  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations  con- 
tain documents  which  date  the  origin  and  record 
the  progress  of  negotiations  concluded  or  continu- 
ing in  this  volume.  As  far  back  as  1920,  for  ex- 
ample, Foreign  Relations  included  correspondence 
upon  development  of  a  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  The 
subject  is  continued  in  this  volume  with  the  United 
States  declaring  its  readmess  "to  proceed  with  this 
proposed  development  at  the  earliest  possible 
date"  (p.  532).  The  Chaco  dispute  between  Bo- 
livia and  Paraguay  is  continued  from  the  1929 
volume.  Correspondence  upon  the  London  Naval 
Conference  appeared  also  in  Foreign  Relations, 
1929. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  London  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Delegation  to  the  Naval  Conference, 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson  immediately 
began  conversations  to  remove  two  obstacles  to 
unanimity  upon  a  disarmament  agreement.  The 
issues  were  a  Japanese  demand  for  revision  from 
the  10-10-G  ratio  established  by  the  Washington 
naval  treaty  of  1922  to  a  ratio  of  10-10-7;  and, 
secondly,  Franco-Italian  naval  rivalry  (pp.  132- 
186).  Mr.  Stimson  and  Prime  Minister  Ramsay 
MacDonald  were  agreed  upon  opposing  this  de- 
mand of  the  Japanese  for  this  revised  ratio. 
Italian  insistence  upon  parity  with  France,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  an  insoluble  problem. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  American  Dele- 
gation initiated  tripartite  negotiations  with  the 
British  and  Japanese  Delegations.  Of  current  in- 
terest is  that  section  of  a  tentative  American  sug- 
gestion (pp.  13-17)  which  provided  for  disposal  of 
the  U.S.S.  Arkansa.^  and  modernization  of  the 
U.S.S.  Idaho,  two  of  the  six  "old  unsinkables" 
which  were  reported  to  have  spear-headed  the 
recent  successful  attack  on  the  Japanese  strong- 
hold of  Iwo  Island.  By  the  final  treaty,  however, 
the  United  States  was  permitted  to  retain  for  train- 
ing purposes  either  the  U.S.S.  Arkansas  or  the 
U.S.S.  Wyoming.  This  American  plan  sought, 
among  other  things, 

"First,  with  Great  Britain  immediate  parity  in 
eveiy  class  of  ship  in  the  Navy. 


"As  is  well  known,  we  will  gladly  agree  to  a 
total  abolition  of  submarines  if  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  all  five  powers  to  such  a 
proposition,  and  in  any  event  we  suggest  that  the 
operations  of  submarines  be  limited  to  the  same 
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i"ules  of  international  law  as  surface  craft  in  opera- 
tion against  merchant  ships  so  that  they  cannot 
attack  without  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew. 

"Second,  our  suggestion  to  the  Japanese  would 
produce  an  over-all  relation  satisfactory  to  us  and, 
we  hope,  to  them.  In  conformity  with  our  rela- 
tions in  the  past  it  is  not  based  upon  the  same  ratio 
in  every  class  of  ships"  (pp.  19-20). 
The  American  Delegation  eventually  reached  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  British  and  Japa- 
nese Delegations. 

On  April  22, 1930  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation 
and  Reduction  of  Naval  Armament  was  signed 
at  London  by  representatives  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  those  states  of  the  British  Empire 
which  held  separate  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  (Australia,  Canada,  India,  the  Irish  Free 
State,  New  Zealand,  the  Union  of  South  Africa), 
Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  (pp.  107-125). 

Since  1926  the  United  States  had  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  Disarmament  Conference,  a  commission  cre- 
ated by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
At  the  final  meeting  of  the  sixth  session,  Geneva, 
December  9,  1930,  Hugh  S.  Gibson,  chairman  of 
the  American  Delegation,  undertook  to  dispel  any 
undue  American  optimism  such  as  had  embar- 
rassed the  Delegation  at  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference. With  regard  to  the  draft  convention, 
he  warned : 

"I  should  not  be  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that 
this  draft  falls  far  short  of  our  hopes  and  expec- 
tations. It  fails  to  contain  many  factors  in  which 
we  have  always  believed  and  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, would  lead  to  a  i-eal  reduction  of  armaments. 
What  we  have  achieved  does  not  hold  out  the 
promise  of  bringing  about  that  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  we  would  like  to  see.  .  .  .  We 
can  at  least  foresee  a  stabilization  of  armaments, 
the  setting  up  of  a  machinery  to  receive  and  dis- 
.seminate  information  on  armaments,  to  educate 
public  opinion,  and  to  prepare  systematically  for 
the  -work  of  future  conferences",     (p.  202). 

Three  other  sections  of  correspondence  in  this 
volume  relate  to  situations  created  by  action  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Because  of  the  important  effect  which  its  con- 
clusions might  have  upon  American  foreign  rela- 
tions, Secretary  of  State  Stimson  favored  the  ap- 
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]ioiiitment  of  a  delectation  to  the  Conference  for 
the  Codification  of  International  Law  held  at  The 
Hague,  March  13 -April  20,  1930  (pp.  204-231). 
Discussion  centered  upon  questions  of  nationality, 
territorial  waters,  and  responsibility  of  states  for 
damages  caused  in  their  territory  to  the  person 
or  property  of  foreigners.  The  American  Dele- 
gation, headed  by  David  Hunter  Miller,  Editor 
of  the  Treaties,  and  Green  H.  Hackworth,  present 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department,  took  a  prom- 
inent and  at  times  decisive  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

This  Government  declined  an  invitation  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  participate  in  the  Inter- 
national Conference  for  a  Tariff  Truce,  Geneva, 
February-March  and  November  1930  (pp.  23&- 
246) .  Nevertheless,  unofficial  observers  were  sent 
to  Geneva  because  the  conference  was  "regarded 
as  the  first  step  in  a  possible  reorientation  of  Eu- 
ropean trade  and  tariff  policy  of  vital  concern  to 
American  commercial  and  financial  interests"  (p. 
241).  Upon  adjournment  of  the  conference 
Prentiss  Gilbert,  American  consul  at  Geneva,  be- 
gan his  report  with  this  observation : 

"Conference  considered  to  have  been  a  failure 
as  far  as  negotiations  with  a  view  to  ameliorat- 
ing present  tariff  conditions  are  concerned.  The 
general  air  has  been  pessimistic  throughout"  (p. 
245). 

On  March  8,  1930  a  committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Assembly  proposed  certain  amendments 
to  the  League  Covenant  which  would  bring  that 
document  into  harmony  with  the  Kellogg-Briand 
pact.  In  reply  to  a  British  aide-memoire  upon 
the  subject  the  Department  asserted  that  the  pro- 
posed amendments  would  alter  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  Senate  had  formulated  its  reserva- 
tions to  the  Protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Statute 
of  the  World  Court,  January  27,  1926  (p.  233). 

More  than  250  documents  in  this  volume  relate 
to  diplomatic  activity  between  the  United  States 
and  14  other  American  republics.  Documents  on 
the  Chaco  dispute  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
cover  two  separate  actions:  (1)  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay accepted  the  Uruguayan  formula  for  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  the  conciliation  agreement  of 
September  12,  1929;  (2)  the  five  neutral  nations 
(Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 


Uruguay)  proposed  beginning  direct  negotiations 
in  Washington  for  settlement  of  the  basic  ques- 
tion.   Bolivia  and  Paraguay  accepted  the  proposal. 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States^  1930,  was  compiled  by  George  V. 
Blue,  Philip  M.  Burnett,  Victor  J.  Farrar,  and 
John  Gilbert  Reid  under  the  direction  of  E.  AVilder 
Spaulding,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  and  E.  R.  Perkins,  of  that  division, 
Editor  of  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes.  Copies 
of  Volume  I  (Ixxv,  564  pp.)  will  be  available 
shortly  and  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  for  $1.75  each. 

Volumes  II  and  III  of  Papers  Relating  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1930,  will 
be  released  at  a  later  date.  The  three  volumes  will 
contain  approximately  1,600  documents  recording 
diplomatic  activity  between  the  United  States  and 
some  34  countries. 

American  Consulate  at 
Manila  To  Be  Reopened 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that,  as 
a  result  of  consultation  with  the  appropriate  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Washington  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, the  American  Consulate  at  Manila  will  be 
reopened  at  an  early  date.  Paul  P.  Steintorf,  the 
newly  appointed  Consul  General,  accompanied  by 
a  staff  of  six  officers,  will  leave  Washington  by 
air  within  the  next  few  days  for  Manila. 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  Mr.  Steintorf  and 
his  staff  the  office  will  be  reopened  as  a  Consulate 
General.  There  are  more  than  6,000  Americans  in 
the  liberated  areas  of  the  Philippines,  and  nearly 
all  of  these  have  until  recently  been  inmates  of 
Japanese  internment  camps.  There  is  believed 
to  be  an  urgent  need  at  Manila  for  the  customary 
American  consular  facilities.  The  Department 
for  some  time  has  been  actively  preparing  to  meet 
this  need,  and  it  now  announces  with  pleasure  that 
these  facilities  will  shortly  be  available. 

Autliority  has  also  been  granted  for  the  reopen- 
ing by  allied  and  neutral  countries  of  Consulates 
maintained  by  them  in  Manila  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace 


REMARKS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released   to   the   press   by   the   Inter-American   Conference   on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mfaico,  D.F.,  March  2] 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  extend  a  personal  greet- 
ing to  the  American  Community  of  Mexico  City, 
which  has  honored  me  with  this  reception.  The 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Club  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  Society  of  Mex- 
ico, joining  company  for  this  occasion,  are  iden- 
tified not  only  with  the  business  and  social  interests 
of  my  countrymen  in  Mexico  but  with  the  advance- 
ment of  closer  and  mutually  beneficial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  this  republic. 

The  cordiality  of  your  relationships  with  the 
people  of  Mexico  must  have  contributed  appre- 
ciably to  the  fine  hospitality  and  friendliness  with 
which  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  has  been  received  in  this 
city. 

My  good  friend,  Ambassador  Messersmith,  has 
told  me  of  j'our  important  assistance  to  the  war 
effort  in  which  our  country  and  Mexico  make  com- 
mon cause.  I  have  been  especially  pleased  to 
learn  that  an  American  community  committee  of 
women  is  cooperating  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  Mexican  Red  Cross  in  the  work  of 
those  organizations  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailore. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  timely  to  suggest  here  why 
I  look  to  this  community,  and  to  the  groups  of 
United  States  citizens  resident  in  other  American 
republics,  for  their  friendly  interest  and  coopera- 
tion in  realizing  many  of  the  aims  of  our  inter- 
American  program. 

The  policy  of  the  Good  Neighbor  has  been  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Americas.  Now  millions 
of  people  throughout  this  hemisphere  watch 
eagerly  for  its  translation  into  measures  that  will 
advance  their  welfare,  raise  living  standards,  and 
increase  purchasing  power. 

In  my  address  at  Plenary  Session  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference,  I  said  that : 

"The  United  States  intends  to  propose  and  sup- 
port measures  for  closer  cooperation  among  us 
(the  American  Republics)  in  public  health,  nutri- 


tion, and  food  supply,  labor,  education,  science, 
freedom  of  information,  transportation,  and  in 
economic  development,  including  industrialization 
and  the  modernization  of  agriculture."  ^ 

International  relations  no  longer  are  confined  to 
the  relatively  narrow  policy  interests  and  contacts 
of  govermnent  officials.  Diplomacy  must  now  be 
fully  representative  of  all  the  people.  It  must  be 
an  international  vehicle  for  social  and  economic 
advancement,  enabling  nations  to  share  responsi- 
bilities for  common  progress  and  security. 

At  the  Inter- American  conference  now  in  prog- 
ress here,  you  have  doubtless  observed  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government  to  make  its 
diplomacy  broadly  representative.  Our  Delega- 
tion embraces  representatives  of  Congress,  com- 
merce, labor,  agriculture,  industry.  It  represents 
a  composite  of  national  interests  and  opinions  ap- 
plicable to  the  many  difficult  tasks  of  inter- Ameri- 
can relations. 

The  thought  that  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  this : 
Since  the  development  of  international  policy  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  this  broadly  representative 
aspect,  then  it  is  logical  and  necessary  that  inter- 
national relations  should  be  supported  in  the  same 
broadly  representative  spirit  by  our  American  citi- 
zens whose  business  and  professions  have  caused 
them  to  live  abroad. 

In  wartime,  I  know  that  this  American  commu- 
nity, and  the  groups  of  Americans  in  many  other 
countries,  have  accepted  such  international  civic 
responsibilities  in  a  spirit  of  service  and  personal 
sacrifice.  I  am  confident  that  as  we  emerge  into 
the  post-war  period  the  same  spirit  and  endeavor 
will  continue.  United  States  citizens  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  own  country  will  be  known,  as 
they  should  be,  for  their  intelligent  and  effective 
participation  in  the  cause  of  better  international 
relations. 

Thank  you. 

'Made  at  reception  given  by  American  Community  in 
Mexico,  D.  F.,  on  Mar.  2,  1945. 
'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1945,  p.  280. 
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STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  two  economic  committees 
of  this  conference,  meeting  in  joint  session. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  I 
wish  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  economic 
problems  which  are  of  great  concern  to  the  other 
American  republics  as  well  as  to  the  Govermnent 
and  people  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  program  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  procurement  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  first  for  defense  and 
later  for  war,  was  begun  in  the  summer  and  fall 
of  19-10. 

As  Deputy  Federal  Loan  Administrator,  I  was 
then  and  for  some  time  thereafter  in  charge  of 
the  foreign  procurement  programs  of  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company,  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Rubber  Reserve  Company.  I  have 
a  keen  recollection  of  the  negotiations  and  con- 
tracts which  were  entered  into  with  the  producers 
and  the  governments  of  the  other  American  na- 
tions. These  contracts  involved  a  great  variety 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  essential  to  the 
defense  of  my  country  and  later  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  into  which  we  were  plunged  by 
the  Axis  powers,  intent  ujion  world  domination. 

Looking  back  upon  the  negotiation  of  those 
early  contracts,  involving  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  I  take  great  pride  and  pleasure  in  say- 
ing that  they  were  made  without  undue  bargain- 
ing; that  the  prices  were  fair  and  equitable;  that 
the  contracts  were  on  the  whole  performed  with 
complete  honesty  and  integrity;  that  every  effort 
was  made  to  extend  production  to  meet  our  needs ; 
and  that  the  spirit  throughout,  in  the  negotiation 
and  in  the  performance,  was  on  the  whole  very  fine 
and  very  cooperative.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  same  may  also  be  said  regarding  later 
contracts  and  performance  under  them. 

In  the  four  and  one-half  j'ears  which  have 
elapsed  since  those  first  contracts  were  made,  the 
United  States  has  by  private  and  Government 


■  Made  Feb.  27,  1945  before  a  joint  session  of  the 
economic  committees  of  the  Conference.  Mr.  Clayton  is 
Adviser  to  the  American  Delegation. 


purchase  bought  more  than  five  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  from  the  other  American  republics. 

This  is  a  very  large  sum,  and  there  are  people  in 
my  country  who  take  a  very  narrow  and  one- 
sided view  of  these  transactions.  They  say: 
•'Just  look  at  the  billions  that  we  have  poured  out 
to  these  people  !  They  should  be  extremely  grate- 
ful to  us  for  supplying  so  lucrative  a  market  for 
their  production".  And  you  probably  have  people 
in  your  country  who  say:  "The  United  States 
might  have  lost  the  war  if  we  had  not  supplied 
them  with  millions  of  tons  of  essential  materials, 
and  for  this  they  are  certainly  under  everlasting 
obligation  to  us". 

Taken  separately  these  views  present  a  very 
distorted  picture  of  the  situation;  taken  together 
tliey  merely  state  the  facts  which  are  that  you  and 
we  have  engaged  in  enormous  transactions  having 
a  high  degree  of  mutuality  of  interest  and  benefit. 

It  should  further  be  said  that  these  transactions 
have  been  abnormal  both  in  size  and  in  character; 
that  they  were  entered  into  with  the  purpose  of 
defeating  a  powerful  and  ruthless  enemy,  intent 
upon  the  destruction  of  your  liberty  and  ours; 
that  wars  always  come  to  an  end,  and  that  when 
this  one  finalh'  drags  its  bloody  and  destructive 
course  to  a  conclusion  it  will  open  up  to  all  of 
us  an  untried  and  an  unknown  road  on  which  we 
must  travel,  in  converting  from  a  war  economy  to 
a  peace  economy.  Despite  the  hardships,  the 
risks,  and  the  dangers  which  this  journey  may  in- 
volve, there  is  no  way  to  avoid  traveling  that  road. 
Every  consideration  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
everji-  circumstance  and  condition  which  have 
brought  and  held  us  together  throughout  this  war 
dictate  that  you  and  we  should  travel  that  road 
together. 

Now  what  are  these  grave  post-war  problems 
which  you  and  we  must  face? 

We  understand  that  one  of  your  first  concerns 
is  that  the  ending  of  the  war  will  bring  a  sudden 
termination  to  these  huge  procurement  contracts 
about  which  we  have  been  talking  and  that  the 
resulting  shock  may,  before  peacetime  market? 
are  restored,  precipitate  economic  and  social  dis- 
turbances of  a  very  grave  character. 
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You  realize,  I  am  sure,  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  that  problem  also  and  in  a  highly 
magnified  form. 

But  we  will  talk  about  your  problems  first. 

Let  us  not  forget  in  doing  so  that  it  is  the 
unknown  which  frightens  us  and  that  horrible 
imaginings  are  seldom  realized. 

Let  us  go  back  again  to  the  summer  of  1940. 

France  had  fallen;  Italy  had  entered  the  war; 
practically  the  entire  continent  of  Europe,  always 
a  major  market  for  your  products,  was  cut  off.  If 
your  recollection  of  those  dark  days  is  as  keen  as 
mine,  and  I  am  sure  it  is,  you  will  recall  the  deep 
concern  which  all  of  us  felt  for  the  effect  which  this 
situation  might  have  on  the  economic  and  social 
structure  of  your  countries. 

It  was  agreed  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

In  September  1940  the  capital  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  increased  by  500  million  dollars 
"to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  resources,  the 
stabilization  of  the  economies,  and  the  orderly 
marketing  of  the  products  of  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere"'.^ 

Relatively  little  of  this  money  was  ever  called 
for  by  you  to  assist  in  the  orderly  marketing  of 
your  products. 

You  didn't  call  for  it  because  you  didn't  need  it 
for  tlie  purpose.  The  United  Nations  took  what 
you  had  for  sale  and  called  for  more  and  more. 

Almost  five  years  have  passed  since  those  anxious 
days  in  1940,  and  you  and  we  are  again  deeply  con- 
cerned regarding  markets  for  your  products,  when 
war,  like  a  huge  maw,  no  longer  feeds  upon  them. 

That  adjustments  must  then  be  made  is  obvious. 

That  there  will  be  a  breathing  spell,  within 
which  peacetime  demands  will  develop,  as  war  re- 
quirements lessen,  is  probable. 

No  responsible  person  would  be  so  rash  as  to  pre- 
dict when  this  war  will  end,  but  that  it  will  end  in 
Europe  before  it  does  in  the  Pacific  seems  highly 
probable.  The  transition  period  will  begin  M'ith 
the  end  of  the  European  war,  but  in  all  probability 
may  not  be  marked  by  any  large  cut  in  war  pro- 
curement. 

We  will  continue  as  in  the  past  to  give  appropri- 
ate notice  of  the  curtailment  or  termination  of 
procurement  contracts.  We  will  confer  freely 
with  you  regarding  such  reductions  and  the  neces- 


sary adjustments  which  they  will  involve.  We  will 
consider  and  cooperate  with  you  in  measures  de- 
signed to  effect  these  adjustments  with  the  least 
possible  shock  to  your  economy.  We  recognize  our 
responsibility  in  this  field,  and  we  propose  to  meet 
it,  consistent  with  our  laws,  our  public  opinion, 
and  a  due  regard  for  our  own  economy. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  we  can  legally 
stockpile  materials  which  have  no  relation  to  our 
requirements  for  war. 

Encouragement  of  production  through  stock- 
piling of  materials  for  which  there  is  no  current  or 
early  prospective  market  is  in  any  case  a  very 
dangerous  procedure  for  the  producers  of  such 
materials. 

I  am  sure  you  will  recognize  that  this  statement 
is  supported  by  the  very  considerable  experience 
which  the  United  States  and  other  countries  have 
had  in  connection  with  such  stockpiles  during  the 
period  between  the  two  wars. 

Markets  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  existence 
of  large  surpluses  and  until  such  surpluses  are 
absorbed  their  presence  inevitably  acts  as  a  de- 
pressing influence  on  prices,  on  initiative,  and  on 
enterprise. 

In  due  course  we  expect  that  there  will  be  leg- 
islation in  the  United  States  authorizing  a  post- 
war stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  to 
pro\ide  for  our  military  security  and  for  our  con- 
tribution to  the  maintenance  of  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  in  the  world.  It  is  im- 
possible to  predict  at  this  time  what  these  stock- 
piles will  consist  of,  but  in  any  case  they  will  prob- 
ably be  frozen  for  security  purposes.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  stockpiles  will  be  constructed 
partly  out  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  and  other  Government 
agencies  at  the  end  of  this  war.  To  the  extent  that 
such  stocks  are  so  used  they  will  not  compete  with 
new  production  in  satisfying  peacetime  demands. 

Now,  when  will  these  peacetime  demands  appear 
and  in  what  volume? 

With  the  war  over  in  Europe,  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  liberated  areas  will  set  in 
promptly.  Orders  for  goods  will  commence  to 
flow.    Europe  is  starved  for  goods  of  all  kinds. 


'Act   approved   Sept.  26,   1940    (Public  Law  792,   76th 
Cong.) .    See  also  Buixetin  of  Dec.  3,  194-1,  p.  667. 
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But  how  can  Europe  pay  before  her  productive 
capacity  is  restored  ? 

Europe  will  pay  in  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  are  about 
20  billions  of  dollars,  or  roughly  four  times  what 
they  were  at  the  end  of  the  flrst  World  War.  In 
the  second  place,  credits  will  be  available. 

About  two  weeks  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  message  to  Congress  requesting  ap- 
proval of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.'  The  former  will  have  funds  total- 
ing about  9  billion  dollars  for  the  stabilization  of 
the  exchanges  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  latter 
will  have  a  capital  of  about  9  billions  for  recon- 
struction and  development  loans.  Of  these  sums 
the  United  States  will  furnish  a  total  of  nearly  6 
billion  dollars,  assuming  that  the  proposal  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  which  is  confidently  ex- 
pected. In  addition,  the  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  will  enable  the  Bank 
to  continue  its  operations  as  in  the  past,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

Besides  these  means  of  payment,  UNRRA  has, 
as  you  know,  funds  immediately  available  for  re- 
habilitation and  relief. 

There  is,  then,  no  cause  for  pessimism  regard- 
ing the  urgent  and,  in  many  cases,  desperate  post- 
war need  for  useful  goods  of  all  kinds,  or  of  the 
ability  to  provide  the  means  of  payment.  Indeed, 
it  is  the  expectation  that  within  a  few  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war  the  volume  of  international 
trade  will  expand  to  considerably  higher  than 
pre-war  levels. 

Your  second  serious  concern,  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed it  to  us,  relates  to  the  conservation  and 
use  of  the  very  substantial  dollar  balances  which 
you  have  accumulated  during  the  period  of  the 
war  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  have  sold  con- 
siderably more  goods  during  this  period  than  you 
have  been  able  to  procure. 

This  problem  has  two  aspects. 

You  have  the  very  laudable  ambition,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  make  use  of  these  balances  for 
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the  permanent  improvement  and  development  of 
your  economies  to  the  end  that  the  levels  of  liv- 
ing in  your  respective  countries  may  be  substan- 
tially raised. 

To  this  end  you  wish  to  prevent  the  draining 
off  of  these  balances  at  the  first  opportunity 
through  the  purchase  abroad  of  luxury  goods. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  is  your  concern 
that  the  transitional  and  post-war  demands  upon 
the  productive  facilities  of  the  United  States  for 
capital  goods,  tools,  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  technical  knowledge  will  be  so  great  as  to 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  you  to 
satisfy  your  requirements  in  this  field. 

We  in  the  United  States  recognize  that  both 
aspects  of  this  problem  are  difficult,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  work  actively  with  you  to  accomplish 
your  objective. 

We  further  recognize  that  our  war-procurement 
transactions  with  you  cannot  really  be  considered 
completed  until  you  have  received  from  us  or  others 
an  equivalent  in  goods  and  services,  and  that  the 
dollars  which  lie  at  your  credit  in  our  country 
are  of  little  use  to  you  imtil  they  can  be  employed 
for  that  purpose. 

It  is  obviously  in  our  interest  to  furnish  these 
goods  and  services  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  is  also  in  our  interest  that  you  should,  as 
you  desire,  use  a  very  substantial  portion  of  these 
dollars  for  the  sound  development  of  your  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  mineral  resources  because 
in  so  doing  you  will  raise  the  level  of  living  of 
your  peoples  and  thus  furnish  to  us  an  enlarged 
market  for  our  own  production. 

As  you  know,  it  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
post-war  commercial  policy  of  my  country  to  avoid 
exchange  controls.  Indeed  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  about  which  we  have  already 
spoken  is  being  set  up  for  that  purpose  among 
others.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  some  rea- 
sonable controls  may  be  unavoidable  in  the  transi- 
tion period,  and  this  is  provided  for  in  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  proposal.  We  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider with  you  the  extent  and  manner  to  which 
such  controls  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
purjiose  you  have  in  mind.  Exchange  or  similar 
controls  should  not  be  used  for  other  motives  such 
as  the  imposition  of  hidden  tariffs,  quotas,  etc., 
for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries. 
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With  reference  to  the  availability  in  the  United 
States  of  the  capital  goods,  tools,  machinery,  and 
i  equipment  which  you  require  in  implementing 
•jyour  post-war  policy  of  economic  development, 
lit  must  be  admitted  right  off  that  we  face  here 
an  extremely  difficult  problem. 

For  five  years  now  the  insatiable  demands  of 
war  have  made  it  impossible  for  you  to  satisfy 
your  requirements  for  goods  of  this  kind,  for  keep- 
ing your  industries  and  transi^ortation  systems  in 
working  order,  and  for  new  developments,  so 
greatly  needed. 

'Wliereas  before  the  war  the  markets  of  several 
great  industrial  nations  were  open  to  you  for  sup- 
plying such  goods,  you  have  had  to  rely  prin- 
cipally upon  the  United  States  for  the  past  five 
years. 

We  realize  that  our  performance  has  fallen  far 
short  of  meeting  your  needs,  but  the  record  is 
better  than  most  people  know.     Here  it  is : 

For  the  past  five  years,  1940  to  1944,  inclusive, 
our  total  exports  to  the  other  American  republics 
have  exceeded  4  billion  dollars  in  value.  For  the 
year  1944  they  exceeded  1  billion  dollars  in  value 
as  against  800  million  in  1943,  700  million  in  1942, 
and  500  million  in  a  typical  pre-war  year.  While 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  prices,  pre-war 
volume  has  been  well  maintained. 

These  goods  have  been  furnished  at  a  time  when 
we  were  fighting  all  over  the  world  the  greatest 
war  in  history,  and  at  a  time  when  we  were  fur- 
nishing our  Allies  with  35  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  war  materials  and  other  vital  goods  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

May  I  add  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
also  had  to  do  without  equipment,  tools,  and  ma- 
chinery unless  their  need  or  use  were  directly  re- 
lated to  the  war.  In  consequence  many  of  our 
plants  which  have  been  operating  24  hours  daily 
are  badly  in  need  of  repairs  and  new  equipment. 
For  some  years  now  new  construction  of  all  kinds 
has  been  denied  unless  it  had  to  do  with  the  war. 

As  has  been  said,  the  demand  for  goods  of  all 
kinds  in  the  post-war  period  is  certain  to  be  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
capital  equipment  for  reconstruction,  reconver- 
sion, and  rehabilitation. 


At  the  same  time  the  productive  facilities  for 
goods  of  this  character  will  have  been  substantially 
destroyed  throughout  the  world  except  in  two  or 
three  countries.  In  consequence,  the  load  which 
will  be  placed  on  these  two  or  three  countries  will 
be  a  very  heavy  one. 

As  you  know,  our  facilities  in  the  United  States 
for  the  production  of  capital  goods  have  been 
greatly  expanded  and  in  some  cases  enormously 
expanded.  For  example,  we  have  facilities  for 
manufacturing  twelve  to  fifteen  times  as  many 
machine  tools  as  in  the  pre-war  period. 

So  long  as  the  existing  controls  which  have  been 
set  up  in  the  United  States  continue,  we  have  the 
means  at  hand  for  an  equitable  allocation  of  our 
production,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue  to 
make  use  of  such  means  to  see  that  you  obtain  a 
fair  share  of  such  production.  Meantime,  we  will 
carefully  investigate  other  methods  of  assuring 
you  of  a  fair  proportion  of  our  capital  goods  when 
our  present  governmental  controls  expire.  I  have 
tried  to  tell  fairly  the  story  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  other  American 
republics  in  respect  of  our  procurement  from  you 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  war  and 
in  respect  of  your  procurement  from  us  of  the 
goods  required  by  you. 

I  would  like  now  to  mention  briefly  the  relations 
between  your  countries  and  mine  in  another  field. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  of  the  authority  which  was  given  to  the 
Bank  by  Congress  "to  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  resources,  the  stabilization  of  the  economies, 
and  the  orderly  marketing  of  the  products  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere". 

When  in  September  1940  the  capital  of  the  Bank 
was  increased  by  500  million  dollars  for  these  pur- 
poses, there  were  cynics  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  who  predicted  that  this  money  would  be 
quickly  borrowed,  that  additional  sums  would  Be 
requested  and  granted,  and  that  the  bulk  of  it 
would  be  wasted  and  never  repaid. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts? 

Since  its  creation  in  1934  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  made  commitments  to  other  American 
countries  in  excess  of  800  million  dollars  but  the 
borrowers  have  so  far  used  only  203  million  dollars 
or  about  one  third  of  this  commitment.    Of  this 
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latter  sum  approximately  one  half  has  been  repaid 
by  the  borrowers  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  loan  agreements  so  that  at  this  time  there  are 
outstanding  on  the  books  of  the  Bank  loans  to 
other  American  countries  of  only  131  million  dol- 
lars. No  loan  made  by  the  Bank  to  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  in  default.  All  pay- 
ments have  been  made  as  due. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  you  and  the  Bank  may 
be  justly  proud. 

The  Bank  is  ready  now  and  later  in  the  post-war 
period  to  consider  applications  for  development 
loans  of  a  sound  nature. 

The  policy  of  the  Bank  does  not  permit  it  to 
make  loans  for  the  establishment  of  enterprises 
which  can  only  make  their  way  through  govern- 
ment subsidies  or  excessive  tariff's.  I  am  sure  you 
will  recognize  the  correctness  of  this  policy. 

Now,  may  I  also  say  a  word  regarding  the  post- 
war economic  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  second  plenary  session  of 
this  conference  expressed  our  basic  objectives  in 
this  field  and  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  propose 
to  the  conference  an  economic  charter  of  the  Amer- 
icas which  sets  forth  the  policies  we  believe  to  be 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  these  objectives.' 

The  United  States  Government  is  definitely 
committed  to  a  post-war  policy  looking  to  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  in  world  economy.  We  recog- 
nize the  interdependence  of  nations  in  the  political, 
military,  and  economic  fields  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  world  and  for  the  creation  of  those 
conditions  which  will  promote  higher  levels  of 
living  through  an  expansion  in  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  consumption  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices and  through  international  cooperation  in 
fostering  the  betterment  of  labor  standards  and 
health  and  social  conditions  in  general.  To  this 
end  it  is  our  intention  to  work  actively  for  inter- 
national agreements  to  remove  all  discriminations 
in  trade,  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
trade,  and  for  the  approval  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposal  and  the  adoption  of  every  other  sound 
measure  which  will  quicken  and  expand  produc- 
tion and  the  international  exchange  of  goods  and 
services. 

We  recognize  that  international  comjnodity 
agreements  may  be  necessary  in  exceptional  cases 
of  important  primary  commodities  in  which  bur- 
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densome  surpluses  have  developed  or  threaten  to 
develop.  Both  consuming  and  producing  coun- 
tries should  have  representation  in  such  agree- 
ments, which  should  look  to  the  expansion  of  con- 
sumption and  the  readjustment  of  production, 
with  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of  an  expand- 
ing world  economy. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  can  have  a  hi^^'li 
level  of  employment  and  prosperity  in  our  country 
if  a  substantial  part  of  the  world  is  suffering  from 
depression,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  employment  and  prosperity 
in  the  United  States  is  a  highly  important  factor 
in  contributing  to  a  like  condition  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  is  determined  to  remain 
strong  economicall}'  and  financially.  Unless  she 
does  so,  there  is  little  chance  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  prosper. 

We  recognize  that  the  most  elaborate  arrange- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  peace  will  not  long 
endure  if  economic  warfare  is  to  continue  through- 
out the  world  in  the  wa}^  in  which  it  was  waged 
between  the  two  world  wars. 

The  United  States  Delegation,  recognizing  its 
responsibility  to  work  for  hemispheric  and  world 
security,  peace,  and  progress,  assures  its  Ameri- 
can neighbors  that  it  favors : 

1.  The  promotion  of  equal  and  reciprocal  oppor- 
tunity for  the  nationals  and  goods  of  all  the  Amer- 
icas in  all  markets. 

2.  Freedom,  through  adherence  to  principles  of 
fair  trade,  from  discrimination  against  smaller 
nations  by  stronger  nations  in  hemispheric  or 
world  organization. 

3.  Establishment  of  such  necessary  hemispheric 
practices  and  agencies,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations,  when 
created,  as  will  have  the  tendency  and  responsi- 
bility to  foster  the  development  of  competitive 
enterprise,  expansion  of  economic  activity,  and 
promotion  of  economic  peace. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  ways  of  economic  peace 
in  the  world,  in  order  that  there  may  be  created 
a  favorable  climate  for  the  preservation  of  physi- 
cal peace,  and  in  order  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  may  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better 
housed. 

As  our  President  has  said  more  than  once,  this 
generation  has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
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(Released  to   the   press   by   the   Inter-American   Conference   on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  M6xico,  D.F.,  March  3] 

Declaration  on  Keciprocal  Assistance  and 
American  Solidarity  ^ 
Whereas  : 

1.  The  peoples  of  the  Americas,  animated  by  a 
profound  love  of  justice,  remain  sincerely  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  international  law : 

2.  It  is  their  desire  that  such  principles,  not- 
withstanding the  present  difficult  circumstances, 
may  prevail  with  greater  force  in  future  inter- 
national relations: 

•'^>.  The  Inter-American  Conferences  have  re- 
peatedly proclaimed  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, but  these  must  be  reaffirmed  and  proclaimed 
at  a  time  when  the  juridical  bases  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  are  being  established : 

4.  The  new  situation  in  the  world  makes  more 
imperative  than  ever  the  union  and  solidarity  of 
the  American  peoples,  for  the  defense  of  their 
rights  and  the  maintenance  of  international  peace : 

5.  The  American  states  have  been  incorporating 
in  their  international  law,  since  1890,  by  means 
of  conventions,  resolutions  and  declarations,  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  The  proscription  of  territorial  conquest 
and  the  non-recognition  of  all  acquisitions  made 
by  force  (First  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States,  1890). 

(b)  The  condemnation  of  intervention  by  a 
State  in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  another 
(Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  1933,  and  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 

(c)  The  recognition  that  every  war  or  threat 
of  war  affects  directly  or  indirectly  all  civilized 
peoples,  and  endangers  the  great  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice  which  constitute  the  American 
ideal  and  the  standard  of  its  international  policy 
(Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  1936). 

(d)  The  procedure  of  mutual  consultation  in 
order  to  find  means  of  peaceful  cooperation  in  the 
event  of  war  or  threat  of  war  between  American 
countries  (Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 

(e)  The  recognition  that  every  act  susceptible  of 
disturbing  the  peace  of  America  affects  each  and 
every  one  of  them  and  justifies  the  initiation  of  the 
procedure  of  consultation  (Inter-American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 


(f )  That  any  difference  or  dispute  between  the 
American  nations,  whatever  its  nature  or  origin, 
shall  be  settled  by  the  methods  of  conciliation,  or 
unrestricted  arbitration,  or  through  the  operation 
of  international  justice  (Inter-American  Con- 
ference for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  1936). 

(g)  The  recognition  that  respect  for  the  per- 
sonality, sovereignty  and  independence  of  each 
American  State  constitutes  the  essence  of  inter- 
national order  sustained  by  continental  solidarity, 
which  historically  has  been  expressed  and  sus- 
tained by  declarations  and  treaties  in  force 
(Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  1938). 

(h)  The  affirmation  that  respect  for  and  the 
faithful  observance  of  treaties  constitutes  the  in- 
dispensable rule  for  the  development  of  peaceful 
relations  between  States,  and  treaties  can  only  be 
revised  by  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties 
(Declaration  of  American  Principles,  Eighth  In- 
ternational Conference  of  American  States,  1938). 

(i)  That  in  case  the  peace,  security  or  terri- 
torial integrity  of  any  American  republic  is 
threatened  by  acts  of  any  nature  that  may  impair 
them,  they  proclaim  their  common  concern  and 
their  determination  to  make  effective  their  soli- 
darity, coordinating  their  respective  sovereign 
wills  by  means  of  the  procedure  of  consultation, 
using  the  measures  which  in  each  case  the  circum- 
stances may  make  advisable  (Declaration  of 
Lima,  Eightii  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States,  1938). 

(j)  That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  non- 
American  State  against  the  integrity  or  inviola- 
bility of  the  territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  po- 
litical independence  of  an  American  State  shall 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
the  American  States.  (Declaration  XV  of  the 
Second  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Habana,  1940). 

6.  The  furtherance  of  these  principles,  which 
the  American  States  have  practiced  in  order  to 
secure  peace  and  solidarity  between  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  constitutes  an  effective  means  of 
contributing  to  the  general  system  of  world  secur- 
ity and  of  facilitating  its  establishment:  and 

7.  The  security  and  solidarity  of  the  Continent 
are  affected  to  the  same  extent  by  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  any  of  the  American  States  by  a  non- 
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American  State,  as  by  an  American  State  against 
one  or  more  American  states. 

PART  I 

Declaration 

The  Govtbxments  Eepresented  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  War  and  Peace 

Declare  : 

First.  That  all  sovereign  States  are  juridically 
equal  amongst  themselves. 

Second.  That  every  state  has  the  right  to  the 
respect  of  its  individuality  and  independence,  on 
the  part  of  the  other  members  of  the  international 
community. 

Third.  That  every  attack  of  a  State  against  the 
integrity  or  the  inviolability  of  territory,  or 
against  the  sovereignty  or  political  independence 
of  an  American  State,  shall,  conformably  to  Part 
III  hereof,  be  considered  as  an  act  of  aggression 
against  the  other  States  which  sign  this  declara- 
tion. In  any  case  invasion  by  armed  forces  of 
one  State  into  the  territory  of  another  trespassing 
boundaries  established  by  treaty  and  demarcated 
in  accordance  therewith  shall  constitute  an  act  of 
aggression. 

Fourth.  That  in  case  acts  of  aggression  occur 
or  there  may  be  reasons  to  believe  that  an 
aggression  is  being  prepared  by  any  other  State 
against  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  territory, 
or  against  the  sovereignty  or  political  independ- 
ence of  an  American  State,  the  States  signatory 
to  this  declaration  will  consult  amongst  them- 
selves in  order  to  agree  upon  measures  it  may  be 
advisable  to  take. 

Fifth.  That  during  the  war,  and  until  the 
treaty  recommended  in  Part  II  hereof  is  con- 
cluded, the  signatories  of  this  declaration  recog- 
nize that  such  threats  and  acts  of  aggression  as  in- 
dicated in  paragraphs  Third  and  Fourth  above 
constitute  an  interference  with  the  war  effort  of 
the  United  Nations,  calling  for  such  procedures, 
within  the  scope  of  their  constitutional  powers  of 
a  general  nature  and  for  war,  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  including : 

recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 

breaking  of  diplomatic  relations; 

breaking  of  consular  relations; 

breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
radio-telephonic  relations; 

interruption  of  economic,  commercial  and 
financial  relations; 
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use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel  aggres- 
sion. 

Sixth,  That  the  principles  and  procedure  con- 
tained in  this  declaration  shall  become  effective 
immediately,  inasmuch  as  any  act  of  aggression 
or  threat  of  aggression  during  the  present  state  of 
war  interferes  with  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  to  obtain  victory.  Henceforth,  and  with 
the  view  that  the  principles  and  procedure  herein 
stipulated  shall  conform  with  the  constitutional 
principles  of  each  republic,  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments shall  take  the  necessary  steps  to  perfect 
this  instrument  in  order  that  it  shall  be  in  force 
at  all  times. 

PART  II 

Recommendation 
The  Inter-American  Conference  on   Prob- 
lems OF  War  and  Peace 

EeCOM MENDS  : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  threats  or  acts 
of  aggression  against  any  American  Republic  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  peace,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  American  Republics  should  consider 
the  conclusion,  in  accordance  with  their  consti- 
tutional processes,  of  a  treaty  establishing  pro- 
cedures whereby  such  threats  or  acts  may  be  met 
by: 

The  use,  by  all  or  some  of  the  signatories  of  said 
treaty  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  following 
measures : 

recall  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 

breaking  of  diplomatic  relations; 

breaking  of  consular  relations ; 

breaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
radio-telephonic  relations; 

interruption  of  economic,  commercial  and  finan- 
cial relations; 

use  of  armed  force  to  prevent  or  repel  aggres- 
sion. 

PART  III 

This  declaration  and  recommendation  provide 
for  a  regional  arrangement  for  dealing  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action  in  this  Hemisphere  and  said  arrangements 
and  the  activities  and  procedures  referred  to 
therein  shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  general  international  organiza- 
tion, when  established. 

This  declaration  and  recommendation  shall  bo 
known  as  the  act  or  chapultepec. 
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CONSOLIDATION,  STRENGTHENING,  AND  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
INTER-AMERICAN  SYSTEM^ 


[R«l#ase(l   to   tie   press   by   the   Inter-Ameiican   Conference   on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  March  2] 

The  Conference  of  American  Kepublics  Coop- 

ERATINO  IN  THE  War  EfFORT 

Whereas: 

The  inter- American  system,  and  the  principles, 
instruments,  agencies,  and  modes  of  action  which 
give  it  substance,  constitute  the  living  manifesta- 
tion of  the  determination  of  the  sovereign  Ameri- 
can Republics  to  act  together  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  common  purposes  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  peace  and  security  and  the  promotion  of  the 
well-being  of  their  peoples; 

The  inter-American  system  is  and  has  tradi- 
tionally been  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  universal 
cooperation ; 

The  American  Republics  have  recommended  in 
numerous  resolutions  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  improved  organization  of  the  inter- Ameri- 
can system; 

The  inter- American  system  should  now  be  fur- 
ther improved  and  strengthened  to  enable  it,  as  the 
expression  of  the  common  ideals,  needs,  and  will 
of  the  collectivity  of  American  Republics  in  re- 
gard to  the  adjustment  and  solution  of  inter- 
American  problems,  to  carry  out  its  purposes 
even  more  effectively  than  in  the  past,  and  also 
to  assume,  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  proposed  general  in- 
ternational organization,  when  established,  the 
extended  responsibilities  and  relationships  which 
may  devolve  upon  the  inter- American  system  pur- 
suant to  the  character  and  effective  functioning  of 
the  general  international  organization. 
Resolves : 

1.  That  the  International  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can States  shall  meet  ordinarily  at  four-year  in- 
tervals and  shall  be  the  inter-American  organ 
having  charge  of  the  formulation  of  general  in- 
ter-American policy  and  the  determination  of  the 
structure  and  the  functions  of  inter- American  in- 
struments and  agencies.  The  next  conference  shall 
meet  in  Bogota  in  1946. 

2.  The  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  held  annually  upon  call 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  unless  there  should  be  held  in  such  year 
an  International  Conference  of  American  States 
pursuant  to  the  previous  article  hereof.    The  next 


ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  be  held  in  1947. 

The  meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  shall  be 
charged  with  taking  decisions  concerning  the  In- 
ter-American System  relating  to  problems  of 
great  urgency  and  importance  and  to  situations 
and  disputes  of  every  kind  which  can  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  American  Republics. 

In  excepcional  cases,  should  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  be  unable  to  attend  they  may  be 
represented  by  a  special  representative. 

3.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  be  composed  of  one  ad  hoc  delegate 
designated  by  each  of  the  American  republics 
which  delegates  shall  have  the  rank  of  Ambas- 
sadors and  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties thereof,  but  shall  not  be  part  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  accredited  to  the  government 
in  whose  territory  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  This  provision  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  May  1, 1915. 

4.  In  addition  to  its  present  functions  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

a)  Shall  take  action  within  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  it  by  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States  or  pursuant  to  the  specific  direc- 
tion of  the  Meetings  of  Foreign  Ministers  on 
every  matter  which  affects  the  effective  function- 
ing of  the  Inter-American  System  and  the 
solidarity  and  well-being  of  the  American 
Republics. 

b)  Shall  call  the  regular  meetings  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  Foreign  Ministers  provided  for 
in  Clause  1  of  Article  2  hereof  and  special  meet- 
ings when  they  shall  have  been  requested  in  order 
to  handle  exclusively  emergency  questions.  In 
the  latter  case  the  call  shall  be  determined  upon 
by  the  absolute  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Board. 

c)  Shall  supervise  the  inter-American  organs 
which  are  related  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
or  which  shall  become  related  to  it  and  shall  re- 
ceive and  approve  annual  or  special  reports  of 
these  organs. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  shall  be  elected  annually 
and  the  Chairman  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re- 

'  Resolution  as  approved  by  Committee  III,  Mar.  2, 1945. 
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election  during  the  term  immediately  following. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  meet  at  least  once  each  week. 

The  seat  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  of  the 
Governing  Board  sliali  continue  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Governing  Board  and  shall  hold 
office  for  ten  years  but  he  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
re-election  nor  can  he  be  succeeded  by  a  person  of 
his  same  nationality. 

When  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  shall  become  vacant  (during  tlie  term)  a 
successor  shall  be  elected  who  shall  hold  office  until 
the  end  of  the  term  and  who  (such  successor)  may 
be  re-elected  if  the  vacancy  shall  have  taken  place 
during  the  second  half  of  the  term. 

The  first  term  shall  commence  on  the  first  of 
January,  1955. 

The  designation  and  replacement  of  the  Assist- 
ant Director  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  above  principles  except  that  the  first  term  shall 
begin  on  the  first  of  January,  19G0. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Governing  Board  may 
by  vote  of  fifteen  of  its  members,  remove  the  Direc- 
tor or  the  Assistant  Director,  for  reasons  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  organization. 

6.  Until  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
Inter-American  States  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  procedure,  create  or  confirm  the 
various  organs  of  the  Inter- American  System,  the 
following  organs  created  by  the  Consultative 
Meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  shall  continue 
to  carry  on  their  functions:  The  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee,  the  Emergency  Advisory 
Committee  for  Political  Defense,  and  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board. 

7.  In  substitution  for  the  emergency  organ 
which  now  exists  and  which  is  known  as  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  there  shall  be  created  a  permanent 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
subsidiary  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  members  of  which  shall  be 
designated  by  the  respective  Governments,  and 
which  shall  be  empowered : 

a)  To  carry  out  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
national Conferences  of  American  States; 

b)  To  serve  as  the  coordinating  agency  for  all 
official  inter-American  economic  and  social 
activities; 


c)  To  promote  social  progress  and  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  living  for  all  of  the  American 
peoples ; 

d)  To  undertake  studies  and  other  activities 
upon  its  own  initiative  or  upon  the  request  of  any 
American  government ; 

e)  To  collect  and  prepare  reports  on  economic 
and  social  subjects  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Republics;  and 

f )  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  corresponding 
organ  of  the  general  international  organization 
when  established  and  with  existing  or  projected 
specialized  international  agencies  in  the  economic 
and  social  field. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  authorized  to  organize  provisionallj'  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  permanent  organization  will  be  provided  for 
by  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

8.  The  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  (of 
the  Pan  American  Union)  shall  be  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  by  all  means  at 
its  command  the  spiritual  bonds  between  the 
American  nations. 

9.  The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  using  all  inter-American  organizations  con- 
venient to  the  purpose  is  charged  with  the  prep- 
aration (to  be  undertaken)  beginning  May  1,  1915 
of  an  Anteproject  of  a  charter  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  Pan  American  Sys- 
tem and  to  submit  said  Anteproject  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  continent  prior  to  December  31,  1945. 
The  Anteproject  of  the  charter  shall  first  of  all 
proclaim  the  recognition  by  all  the  American  Re- 
publics of  International  Law  as  the  effective  rule 
of  their  conduct,  and  the  pledge  of  those  Govern- 
ments to  observe  the  standards  announced  in  a 
"Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States" 
and  a  "Declaration  of  the  International  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man";  these  latter  shall  serve  for 
the  precise  determination  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  International  Law  and  shall  appear  as  an 
annex  to  the  Charter,  in  order  that,  without  amend- 
ing the  latter,  the  former  may  be  revised  from  time 
to  time  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  international  common  life. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  first  Declaration,  the 
principles  already  incorporated  into  the  juridical 
heritage  of  the  Inter-American  System  shall  be  co- 
ordinated, especially  those  contained  in  the  "Con- 
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vention  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  States"  ap- 
proved at  the  Montevideo  Conference;  in  the 
•Dechiration  of  Principles  of  Inter-American 
Solidarity  and  Cooperation"  adopted  at  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance  of 
Peace ;  in  the  "Declaration  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Solidarity  of  America"  adopted  at  the  Lima  Con- 
ference; in  the  "Declaration  on  the  Maintenance 
of  International  Activities  in  Accordance  with 
Christian  Morality"  and  the  declaration  relative  to 
"Reciprocal  Assistance  and  Cooperation  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Nations  of  the  Americas"  approved 
at  the  First  and  Second  Meetings  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  respectively ;  and  in  the  declara- 
tions on  "Continental  Solidarity  in  Observance  of 
Treaties"  and  "The  Good  Neighbor  Policy" 
adopted  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Meeting.  The  draft 
declaration  on  "Reaffirmation  of  Fundamental 
Principles  of  International  Law"  prepared  by  the 
Inter-American  Juridical  Connnittee,  and  any 
Declaration  of  Principles  that  may  be  adopted  by 
this  Conference  shall  also  be  taken  into  account. 

In  regard  to  the  second  Declaration  mentioned 
above,  the  text  shall  be  that  formulated  by  the 
Inter- American  Juridical  Committee  in  fulfillment 
of  the  mission  entrusted  to  it  by  another  resolu- 
tion of  the  present  Conference. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  that  there 
shall  be  taken  into  account  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women,  which  for  sixteen  years 
has  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of 
America  and  humanity,  and  that  it  be  included 


among  the  organizations  which  form  the  Pan 
American  Union,  with  the  same  prerogatives  and 
position  that  have  been  accorded  to  other  inter- 
American  institutions  of  a  permanent  or  emer- 
gency character  which  have  functioned  within  or 
without  the  Pan  American  Union. 

10.  The  Anteproject  of  the  charter  shall  provide 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Inter-American  Sys- 
tem on  the  bases  of  this  resolution  and  by  the 
creation  of  new  organs  or  the  elimination  or  adap- 
tation of  existing  organs  dovetailing  their  func- 
tions between  (the  several  agencies)  and  with  the 
world  organization. 

The  same  Anteproject  shall  take  care  of  the 
need  of  accelerating  the  consolidation  and  exten- 
sion of  existing  inter- American  peace  instruments 
and  a  simplification  and  improvement  of  the  inter- 
American  peace  organization  and  to  this  end  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
shall  utilize  the  services  of  the  Inter-American 
Juridical  Committee.  In  addition,  the  Ante- 
project shall  provide  for  the  consolidation  and 
simplification  of  all  other  inter- American  instru- 
ments in  order  that  its  (the  System's)  action  may 
be  more  effective. 

11.  The  American  governments  shall  send  to 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
prior  to  September  1,  1945,  all  their  proposals 
relating  to  the  preceding  articles. 

12.  The  Anteproject  shall  also  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  equitable  system  for  the 
(financial)  support  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  of  all  its  related  organs. 


[Released    to    the    press    by    the    Inter-American    Conference 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  24] 
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DRAFT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION 

Free  Access  to  Information 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  lessons  of  the  pres- 
ent world  war  that  there  can  be  no  freedom, 
peace  or  security  where  men  are  not  assured  of 
free  access  to  the  truth  through  the  various  media 
of  public  information: 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
OF  War  and  Peace  Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  American  republics  recognize  the 
essential  obligation  of  democratic  governments  to 
assure  to  their  people  free  and  impartial  access  to 
information ; 

2.  That  with  this  assurance  in  view  they  under- 
take, upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  earliest 
possible  abandonment  of  those  measures  of  censor- 
ship, and  of  control  over  the  services  of  press  and 


The  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the  suprem- 
acy of  truth  among  men ; 

Tnith  is  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  which  cannot 
exist  where  truth  prevails,  so  that  those  who  would 
erect  tyrannies  are  constrained  to  attempt  its  sup- 
pression or  to  raise  barriers  against  it ; 

The  representatives  of  fascism,  in  their  efforts 
to  maintain  and  extend  their  despotisms  over  great 
masses  of  men,  have  in  our  time  made  every  effort 
to  keep  their  victims  from  knowing  the  truth  and 
to  obtain  their  acceptance,  in  its  place,  of  cunningly 
contrived  and  malicious  falsehoods; 
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radio,  which  liave  been  necessary  in  war-time  to 
combat  the  subversive  political  tactics  and  espio- 
nage activities  of  the  Axis  states; 

3.  That  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics take  measures,  separately  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  one  another,  to  promote  a  free  exchange 
of  information  among  their  peoples; 


4.  Tliat  the  American  republics,  having  ac- 
cepted it  among  themselves,  make  every  effort  to 
obtain  acceptance  throughout  the  world  of  the 
principle  of  free  access  to  information  for  all 
people,  to  the  end  that  freedom,  peace,  and  confi- 
dence may  be  established  in  and  among  nations. 


Elimination  of  Remaining  Centers  of  Subversive  Influence  and  Pretention  of  Admission  of 
Dangerous  Deportees  and  Propagandists 


Whereas  : 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  recommended 
in  Resolution  XVII  the  adoption  by  the  Ameri- 
can governments  of  a  comprehensive  series  of 
measui-es  for  the  prevention  of  Axis  subversive 
activities,  and  provided  for  the  creation  of  the 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political  De- 
fense to  study  and  coordinate  the  measures  rec- 
ommended ; 

Pursuant  to  or  in  conformity  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  said  Resolution,  the  American  Repub- 
lics participating  in  this  Conference,  have  sought 
to  erect  individually  and  collectively,  an  effective 
structure  of  political  defense  to  counteract  the 
Axis  program  of  non-military  warfare; 

The  Axis  powers,  although  they  must  realize 
that  they  have  lost  the  war,  nevertheless  hope  to 
win  the  peace  by  reconstructing  their  centers  of 
influence  throughout  the  world,  by  disseminating 
their  disruptive  ideology  and  by  fostering  discon- 
tent and  promoting  discord  within  the  American 
Republics; 

The  dangers  inherent  in  overconfidence  require 
continued  vigilance  in  carrying  out  and  strength- 
ening the  measures  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can governments  in  the  pertinent  resolutions  of 
the  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  American  Republics; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems OF  War  and  Peace 
Resolves : 

To  reaffirm  the  determination  of  the  partici- 
pating republics  to  prevent  individuals  or  groups 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions  from  engag- 
ing in  any  activities  fomented  by  the  Axis  for  the 
purpose  of  prejudicing  the  individual  or  collec- 


tive security  and  welfare  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, as  expressed  in  Resolution  XVII  of  the  Third 
Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
American  Republics  and  accordingly 

Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  participating  republics  individually 
and  collectively,  intensify  their  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate remaining  centers  of  Axis  subversive  influ- 
ence in  the  hemisphere ; 

2.  That  the  participating  republics  take  effec- 
tive measures  to  prevent  Axis-inspired  elements 
from  regaining  or  securing  any  vantage  point 
within  the  territory  subject  to  their  respective 
jurisdictions  from  which  such  elements  might  dis- 
turb or  threaten  the  security,  tranquility  or  wel- 
fare of  an  J'  republic  and  to  this  end  that  they  take 
the  following  specific  measures  as  well  as  such 
others  as  they  may  severally  deem  desirable : 

(a)  Measures  to  prevent  any  person  whose 
deportation  was  deemed  necessary  for  reasons  of 
hemispheric  security  from  further  residing  in  this 
hemisphere  if  such  residence  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  future  security,  tranquility  or  welfare  of 
the  hemisphere ; 

(b)  Measures  to  prevent  the  admission  to  this 
hemisphere,  now  and  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe,  of  war  criminals  or  Axis  or 
Nazi  agents; 

3.  That  the  Emergency  Advisory  Committee 
for  Political  Defense  study  and  prepare  specific 
recommendations  for  submission  to  the  several 
Republics: 

(a)  For  the  effective  execution  of  the  above 
recommendations ; 

(b)  For  the  gradual  readjustment  of  the  polit- 
ical defense  structure  of  the  American  Republics 
to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  period  following 
the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
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Wartime  Trade  Controls  in  Relation  to  Basic  Commercial  Policy 

to  which  the  American  republics  have  subscribed 
and  with  policy  statements  and  agreements  of 
various  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Despite  the  foregoing,  the  end  of  hostilities  will 
not  necessarily  mean  the  end  of  all  shortages  of 
materials,  pi'oduction  facilities  or  shipping,  and 
therefore  during  the  transition  period  a  limited 
use  of  these  wartime  controls  may  still  be  required ; 

The  Intee-American  Conference  on  Problems 
OF  War  and  Peace 


Whereas  : 

Due  to  shortages  of  shipping  and  the  scarcity 
of  necessary  supplies,  and  for  other  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  impose  certain  special  controls  on 
international  trade  during  the  war  period ; 

These  controls  have  included  the  allocation  of 
commodities  and  products,  import  and  export 
licensing  regulations,  the  assignment  of  shipping 
priorities,  and  the  procurement  and  sale  of  com- 
modities by  goveriunental  agencies  in  interna- 
tional transactions ; 

These  wartime  controls,  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  diverted  international  trade  from  the  cus- 
tomary private  channels  to  the  administrative 
direction  of  governmental  agencies  have  neces- 
sarily made  more  difficult  the  reestablishment  dur- 
ing the  transition  and  post-war  periods  of  a 
profitable  and  expanding  commerce  in  the  hands 
of  private  traders ; 

These  controls  are  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
the  long-range  principles  of  commercial  policy 

Cooperation  in  Health,  Sanitation, 


Whereas  : 

The  American  republics  are  now  undertaking 
measures  for  the  development  of  certain  common 
objectives  and  plans  which  will  contribute  to  the 
reconstruction  of  world  order ; 

The  economic  stability  and  development  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
aims  of  the  American  republics  for  the  security 
and  welfare  of  all  their  people,  require  the 
strengthening  of  their  vital  forces,  human  and 
material ; 

The  improvement  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion and  better  nutrition  and  food  supply  con- 
stitute essential  factors  in  the  improvement  of 
standards  of  living,  and  in  the  productivity  of 
the  American  republics ; 

Freedom  from  want  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment necessary  to  assure  such  freedom  can  never 
be  achieved  by  peoples  who  are  unhealthy  and 
undernourished ;  and 

The  governments  of  the  American  republics, 
through  appropriate  national  and  inter- American 


Resolves  : 

Special  controls  on  international  trade  which 
have  been  required  because  of  war  conditions 
should,  in  the  interests  of  expanding  private  trade 
in  the  post-war  period,  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  most  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  it  being  understood  that  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities  the  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  certain  of  such  controls  may  neverthe- 
less be  necessary,  but  this  continuation  should  only 
be  for  broad  purposes  directly  connected  with  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace. 

Nutrition  and  Food  Supply  Programs 

agencies,  have  carried  on  cooperative  programs 
for  the  improvement  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion and  for  better  food  supply  and  nutrition ; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems OF  War  and  Peace  commends  the  steps 
already  taken  and 

Eecommends  : 

1.  That  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics individually  and  by  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  them  continue  to  take  to  an  increas- 
ing extent  appropriate  steps  to  deal  with  problems 
of  public  health  and  sanitation  and  nutrition  and 
food  supply  by  providing  for  this  purpose,  in 
accordance  with  their  ability,  raw  materials,  serv- 
ices and  funds. 

2.  That  to  these  ends  there  be  utilized  the  tech- 
nical facilities  and  resources  of  the  health,  agri- 
cultural, and  social  services  of  each  country  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  inter- American 
agencies  and  such  international  agencies  as  may 
be  concerned. 
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Social  Questions 

[Released    to    the    press    by    the    Inter-American    Conference    on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  February  24] 

Whereas  : 

Social  justice,  good  labor  standards  and  labor 
relations,  the  welfare  of  the  individual  citizen, 
and  especially  the  welfare  of  the  family  which  is 
the  greatest  molding  force  of  the  mind  and 
character  of  youth,  must  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  national  policy  and  in- 
ternational cooperation ; 

Economic  cooperation,  so  necessary  among  the 
governments  of  the  American  Republics,  cannot 
be  fully  effective  unless  accompanied  by  measures 
to  assure  the  rights  of  workers,  and  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  living  as  well  as  of  employment, 
and  the  services  available  for  the  promotion  of 
health,  care  in  illness,  the  conservation  of  family 
life,  and  the  care  and  training  of  children  and 
youth;  and 

The  governments  of  the  American  Republics, 
through  national  and  international  agencies,  have 
developed  a  high  degree  of  collaboration  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  social  well-being  of  the 
people,  which  however  needs  to  be  further 
strengthened  and  extended; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
OF  War  and  Peace 

Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  Technical  Economic  Conference 
give  emphasis  to  questions  of  a  social  character, 
such  as  the  following : 

a.  Basic  social  objectives  of  national  and  inter- 
American  policy ; 

b.  Adjustments  from  war  to  peace  as  they 
affect  family  life,  individual  welfare,  and  social 
institutions ; 

c.  Measures  for  conserving  the  family  and  pro- 
moting its  welfare ; 

d.  Methods  of  exchange  of  information  among 
the  American  Republics  on  wages,  earnings,  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  all  occupations ; 

e.  Housing  in  relation  to  family  life; 

f.  Programs  of  public  health,  nutrition  and 
public  education  in  relation  to  social  welfare  for 
all  people  and  particularly  the  extent  to  which 
these  programs  are  available  to  people  in  remote 
agricultural  and  industrial  communities; 

g.  Development  of  inter-American  scholarships 
both  for  workers  and  for  professional  students ; 


h.  Methods  of  implementing  such  resolutions 
on  labor  standards,  collective  bargaining,  social 
security  and  social  welfare  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace ;  and 

i.  Development  of  services  for  children  and 
youth. 

Social  Security 

[Released   to   the   press   by   the   Inter-American   Conference   on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  February  24] 

Whereas  : 

Freedom  from  want,  good  health,  family  secu- 
rity, and  personal  well-being  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  workers  have  reasonable  protection  against 
the  risks  of  loss  of  income  for  causes  beyond  their 
control ; 

To  meet  these  risks  appropriate  and  all-inclu- 
sive programs  of  social  security  are  necessary  and 
should  include  or  be  related  closely  to  measures 
for  industrial  safety  and  the  prevention  of  ac- 
cidents; and 

The  Governments  of  the  American  Republics, 
through  appropriate  national  and  international 
agencies,  have  carried  on  cooperative  efforts  for 
the  development  of  common  objectives  and  the 
adoption  of  increasingly  adequate  social  security 
programs ; 

The  Inter-American   Conference  on  Prob- 
lems OF  War  and  Peace 
Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics individually,  or  by  agreements  between 
them,  take  appropriate  steps  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram for  social  security  outlined  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Inter- American  Conference 
on  Social  Security,  and  programs  for  industrial 
safety  and  the  jDrevention  of  accidents; 

2.  That  they  adhere  to  the  Permanent  Inter- 
American  Committee  established  in  the  Statute 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Se- 
curity adopted  at  Santiago,  Chile  in  September, 
1942;  and  name  representatives  to  become  mem- 
bers of  that  Committee; 

3.  That  they  facilitate  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical information  and  services  for  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  social  security  pro- 
grams; and 

4.  That  they  explore  through  the  Permanent 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Social  Security 
methods  of  cooperation  in  building  hospitals  and 
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luoviJing  other  capital  equipment  necessary  for 
I  ho  development  of  a  program  for  adequate  medi- 


cal care  and  in  training  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  personnel  necessary  for  such  a  program. 


The  Admission  and  Surrender  of  War  Criminals 


Whereas  : 

During  the  present  world  war  the  Axis  leaders 
and  their  associates  have  caused  heinous  crimes 
to  be  committed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
and  in  violation  of  existing  treaties,  of  the  rules 
of  International  Law,  or  of  the  penal  codes  of 
civilized  nations,  or  of  the  concepts  of  civilized 
life; 

Individuals  who  have  committed  such  crimes 
may  have  taken  refuge  in,  or  may  seek  refuge  in, 
the  territories  of  the  American  Republics; 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  distinguish 
such  criminals  from  ordinary  political  refugees; 

The   Inter-American   Conference   on   Prob- 
LEBis  OF  War  and  Peace 
Resol\t:s  : 

1.  To  recommend  that  the  governments  of  the 
participating  American  Republics  do  not  give 
refuge  to  individuals  guilty  of  the  commission  of 
such  crimes ; 


2.  To  recommend  tliat  the  governments  of  the 
participating  American  Republics  shall,  upon  the 
demand  of  any  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in 
accordance  with  procedures  to  be  agreed  upon,  re- 
turn any  individual  who  may  be  charged  with  the 
commission  of  such  crimes,  to  the  territory  of  any 
of  tlie  United  Nations  in  which  such  crime  may 
have  been  committed,  or  into  the  custody  of  such 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  as  may  be  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  trial  and  punishment  of  such 
criminals ; 

3.  That  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Commit- 
tee at  Rio  de  Janeiro  be  requested  to  prepare  and 
to  submit  for  adoption  by  the  governments  of  the 
participating  American  Republics,  a  plan  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  it  may  be  determined  whether 
any  individual  charged  with  the  commission  of 
such  crimes  should  be  delivered  to  another  United 
Nation  or  to  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
a  plan  of  procedure  by  which  such  return  or  deliv- 
ery should  be  etfected. 


Economic  Charter 


The  fundamental  economic  aspiration  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas,  in  common  with  peoples 
everywhere,  is  to  be  able  to  exercise  effectively 
their  natural  right  to  live  decently,  and  work  and 
exchange  goods  productively,  in  peace  and  with 
security. 

Tliis  aspiration  must  be  given  full  recognition  in 
the  development  of  a  positive  economic  program. 
Such  an  economic  program  which  would  enable 
the  peoples  of  this  Hemisphere  and  of  the  world 
to  achieve  higher  levels  of  living  is  an  indispens- 
able factor  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  war. 
All  the  acts  and  policies  of  governments  in  the 
economic  field  must  be  dii-ected  to  providing  the 
conditions  in  which  this  may  be  possible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fi-eedom  of  action  in  the  economic 
field  that  underlies  the  institutions  of  political  and 
personal  libei'ty  must  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened.   Indeed,  the  two  pillars  on  which  a  positive 


of  the  Americas 

economic  program  can  be  built  to  satisfy  the  basic 
desires  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  are  rising 
levels  of  living  and  the  economic  liberty  that  will 
encourage  full  production  and  employment. 
These  basic  objectives  can  be  attained  only  through 
a  sense  of  security  and  freedom  of  opportunity 
derived  fi'om  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  of 
all  of  the  Americas  for  cooperation  toward  these 
ends,  an  acceptance  of  responsibility  and  of  coop- 
eration which  will  provide  full  use  of  labor,  man- 
agement, and  capital  in  the  efficient  economic 
development  of  the  agricultural,  industrial  and 
other  resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  basis  of  rising  levels  of  living  is  found 
ultimately  in  enabling  the  individual  to  become 
more  productive.  Only  through  recognition  of 
labor's  fundamental  rights  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  and  by  providing  labor  with 
conditions  of  employment  and  equipment,  both  in 
agriculture  and  industry,  which  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce more  per  unit  of  labor  can  the  people  increase 
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their  earnings  and  consumption,  enjoy  better 
levels  of  living  and  thereby  successfully  take  their 
place  in  an  expanding  international  commerce. 
Labor  is  most  productive  if  production  is  concen- 
trated on  those  things  in  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided an  endowment,  and  if  it  is  based  on  ad- 
vanced technology.  The  effective  employment  of 
labor  depends  upon  the  initiative  of  management, 
the  most  productive  use  of  capital  and  natural 
resources,  development  of  skills,  union  organiza- 
tion, and  cooperation  in  industrial  relations. 

Individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  must  be 
encouraged  to  undertake  new  ventures.  An  at- 
mosphere of  confidence  based  on  freedom  from 
economic  discrimination  is  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite to  the  development  of  natural  and  human 
resources  and  to  the  expansion  of  markets.  The 
ability  to  trade  without  discrimination  and  with- 
out undue  restriction  will,  moreover,  provide  a 
solid  basis  for  the  political  and  personal  liberties 
of  the  peoples. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  Americas,  based 
on  rising  levels  of  living  and  on  economic  liberty, 
and  attained  through  cooperation  to  provide  a 
sense  of  security  and  freedom  of  opportunity,  will 
constitute  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world.  The 
American  Republics,  basing  their  positive  eco- 
nomic program  on  the  desires  of  their  peoples  and 
on  the  time-tested  methods  of  social  and  economic 
betterment,  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  strength- 
ening the  inter-American  system  to  meet  war  and 
post-war  conditions. 

Declaration  of  OBJECTI^'Es 

The  American  Republics  collaborating  in  the 
war  effort,  fully  aware  of  their  traditionally  close 
relations  and  of  their  position  and  responsibility 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  world  community,  de- 
clare their  firm  purpose  to  collaborate  in  a  pro- 
gram for  the  attainment  of : 

1.  The  continuation  of  mobilization  of  their 
economic  resources  until  the  achievement  of  total 
victory. 

2.  An  orderly  transition  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  Americas  from  war  to  peace-time  conditions 
with  joint  action  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
economic  stability  of  the  American  Republics 
during  such  transition  period. 

3.  A  constructive  basis  for  the  sound  economic 
development  of  the  Americas  through  the  de- 


velopment of  natural  resources;  increased  indus- 
trialization; improvement  of  transportation; 
modernization  of  agriculture;  development  of 
power  facilities  and  public  works ;  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  investment  of  capital,  managerial 
capacity,  and  technical  skills;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  labor  standards  and  working  conditions, 
including  collective  bargaining,  all  leading  to  a 
rising  level  of  living  and  increased  consumption. 

Declaration  of  Principles 

The  American  Republics,  in  the  attainment  of 
these  ends,  recognizing  that  these  objectives  form 
a  fundamental  aspiration  of  peoples  everywhere 
and  given  the  cooperation  of  like-minded  nations, 
declare  as  their  guiding  principles: 
Rising  Levels  of  Living 

1.  To  direct  the  economic  policies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republics  toward  the  creation  of  conditions 
which  will  encourage,  through  expanding  domes- 
tic and  foreign  trade  and  investment,  the  attain- 
ment everywhere  of  high  levels  of  real  income, 
employment  and  consumption,  free  from  exces- 
sive fluctuations,  in  order  that  their  peoples  may 
be  adequately  fed,  housed,  and  clothed,  have  ac- 
cess to  services  necessary  for  health,  education, 
and  well-being,  and  enjoy  the  rewards  of  their 
labor  in  dignity  and  in  freedom. 

Equality  of  Access 

2.  To  cooperate  with  other  nations  to  bring 
about  through  the  elimination  of  existing  forms  of 
discrimination  and  the  prevention  of  new  forms, 
the  enjoyment  by  all  nations  of  access  on  equal 
terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

Reduction  of  Trade  Barriers 

3.  To  consult  at  an  early  date  among  themselves 
and  with  other  nations  to  find  a  basis  for  prac- 
tical and  effective  cooperative  measures  to  reduce 
barriers  of  all  kinds  to  the  flow  of  international 
trade,  and  of  promoting  the  cooperative  action 
which  must  be  taken  in  other  fields,  particularly 
the  stabilization  of  currencies,  and  international 
investment. 

Private  Agreeinents  Which  Restrict  International 
Trade 

4.  To  seek  early  agreed  action  by  governments 
to  prevent  these  practices  by  cartels  or  through 
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other  private  business  arrangements  which  ob- 
struct international  trade,  stifle  competition,  and 
interfere  with  the  maximum  efficiency  of  produc- 
tion and  truly  competitive  prices  to  consumers. 

EJhnination  of  Economic  Nationalism 

5.  In  order  that  international  economic  collab- 
oration may  be  realistic  and  effective,  to  work  for 
the  elimination  of  economic  nationalism  in  all  its 
forms. 

Just  and  Equitable  Treatment  for  Foreign  Enter- 
prise and  Capital 

6.  To  act  individually,  and  jointly  with  each 
other  and  with  other  nations  by  means  of  treaties, 
executive  agreements  or  other  arrangements,  to 
assure  just  and  equitable  treatment  and  encour- 
agement for  the  enterprises,  skills  and  capital 
brought  from  one  country  to  another. 

Endorsement    of    Finan-cial    and    Ag7'icultural 
Proposals 

7.  As  positive  steps  in  international  collabora- 
tion for  the  stabilization  of  currencies  and  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  productive  resources, 
to  seek  early  action  by  their  governments  with  a 
view  to  bringing  into  operation  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Ee- 
construction  and  Development,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 


Private  Enterpnse  and  Government  Operations 

8.  To  promote  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
in  production  which  has  characterized  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  American  Republics, 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the  encourage- 
ment of  private  enterprise  and  to  remove  as  far 
as  possible  obstacles  which  retard  or  discourage 
economic  growth  and  development,  and  to  refrain 
from  the  establishment  of  state  enterprises  for 
the  conduct  of  trade. 

International  Action  to  Facilitate  Distribution  of 
Production  Surpluses 

9.  To  provide,  in  exceptional  cases  of  impor- 
tant primary  commodities  in  which  burdensome 
surpluses  have  developed,  or  threaten  to  develop, 
appropriate  means  for  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems by  agreed  national  and  international  action 
by  consuming  and  producing  countries  looking  to 
the  expansion  of  consumption  and  readjustment 
of  production,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  producers  and  the  requirements  of 
an  expanding  world  economy. 

Labor 

10.  To  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  to  the 
workers  of  the  American  Republics,  under  con- 
ditions of  progressive  economic  development,  the 
realization  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Philadelphia,  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference. 


Maintenance  and  Development  of  the  Internal  Economies  of  the  American  Republics 


[Released    to   the    press   by    the    Inter- American    Conference    on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  Mexico,  D.F.,  February  24] 

Whereas  : 

The  Third  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  resolved  that 
each  nation  would  do  everything  possible,  subject 
to  the  practical  limitations  of  the  existing  emer- 
gency, to  supply  the  others  with  articles  or  prod- 
ucts essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  domestic 
economies  of  the  consuming  countries,  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  prevent  consequences  detri- 
mental to  the  economic  life  of  their  peoples ; 

The  American  Republics  here  represented  have 
set  forth  the  principles  of  a  positive  economic 
program  for  the  Americas,  designed  to  create 
rising  levels  of  living  based  upon  the  fullest  pos- 
sible utilization  of  human  and  natural  resources, 
and  based  upon  the  oppoitunity  to  exchange  com- 


modities and  technical  information  with  as  little 
restriction  as  possible ;  and 

The  American  Republics  here  represented  will 
put  this  program  into  effect  progressively  as  the 
requirements  of  the  present  war  and  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  war-devastated  and  liberated 
areas  of  the  United  Nations  will  permit ; 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems OF  War  and  Peace 

Resolves : 

1.  During  the  period  of  hostilities  the  American 
Republics  here  represented  should  continue  their 
special  efforts  to  assure  a  supply  of  commodities 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  main- 
tenance of  essential  civilian  economies. 

2.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should  make  every  effort  to  make  capital  goods 
available  to  each  other  during  the  period  of  hos- 
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tilitics  in  cases  where  the  end-use  is  justified  by 
war  considerations,  or,  during  the  transition 
period  which  will  follow  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe,  and  within  the  limitations  of 
the  then  existing  central  mechanisms  of  the  export- 
ing countries,  where  the  end-use  is  justified  by  the 
relative  urgency  of  the  needs  of  the  receiving 
countries. 

3.  During  the  period  of  hostilities  and  the  tran- 
sition period  from  war  to  peace,  continued  efforts 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  A-arious  transpor- 
tation systems  of  the  American  Republics  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  more  eflicient  distribution  of 
commodities  and  products  needed  for  the  war  and 
for  basic  civilian  economies. 

4.  After  the  cessation  of  all  hostilities  and  after 
the  removal  of  controls  necessary  during  the  tran- 
sitional emergency  period,  the  American  Repub- 
lics which  produce  raw  materials,  industrial 
machinery,  transportation  equipment,  and  other 
articles  necessary  for  the  development  of  pi'oduc- 
tion  facilities  and  for  civilian  consumption,  should 
impose  no  obstacles  to  making  these  items  com- 
mercially available  to  other  American  Republics 
as  freely  as  they  are  made  available  to  their  own 
citizens  and  to  ©ther  countries. 

5.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should  be  guided  by  the  principle  that  new  enter- 
prises should  be  well  suited  to  local  conditions, 
such  as  availability  and  cost  of  raw  materials, 
capital,  labor,  and  other  basic  factors,  and  not  re- 
quire the  granting  on  a  permanent  basis  of  special 
governmental  assistance  in  the  form  of  subsidies, 
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restrictive  tariffs,  or  any  other  preferential  meas- 
ures. 

6.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should  facilitate  through  appropriate  financial  co- 
operation, the  acquisition  and  installation  of  cap- 
ital equipment  for  productive  undertakings  suited 
to  each  country,  bearing  in  mind  that  private  en- 
terprise should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  and 
carry  forward  economic  development  and  that  it 
is  agreed  as  a  basic  principle  that  governments 
should  not  enter  into  competition  with  private  en- 
terprise unless  such  action  is  clearly  necessary  in 
the  public  interest. 

7.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should  assist  economic  development  through  the 
loan  of  technicians,  by  facilitating  the  training 
of  personnel,  and  by  encouraging  and  sponsoring 
in  appropriate  ways  the  interchange  of  techni- 
cians and  industrial  technology,  making  full  use 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Commission. 

8.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should  place  no  restriction  on  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nical information  except  for  reasons  pertaining  to 
military  security. 

9.  The  American  Republics  here  represented 
should,  by  amendment  or  repeal  of  burdensome 
laws  and  regulations,  encourage  full  utilization 
of  the  enterprise,  teclmical  knowledge,  and  capi- 
tal of  other  countries  in  their  economic  develop- 
ment, and  should  seek  to  remove  discriminations 
which  are  imposed  on  the  grounds  of  nationality 
against  foreign  persons  or  their  skills,  or  against 
foreign  capital. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MEXICAN  DELEGATION  DEALING  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  LOOTED  AND  ENEMY  PROPERTY 

Statement  by  Oscar  Cox  ^ 


[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  resolution 
introduced  by  the  Mexican  Delegation  which  deals 
with  the  double  problem  of  (1)  requiring  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  restore  the  property  and  assets 
which  they  have  looted  to  the  rightful  owners; 
and  (2)  depriving  these  enemies  of  the  assets  and 
means  with  which  to  finance  those  activities  which 


'  Delivpred  on  Mar.  2  in  the  session  of  Subcommission  A 
(if  the  Fifth  rommission.  Mr.  Cox  is  the  spokesman  for 
the  American  Delegation  In  the  Subcommission. 


have  threatened  and  which  may  again  threaten 
the  safety  and  security  of  this  hemisphere  and  of 
the  post-war  world. 

The  ])roblem  of  how  to  prevent  Germany  and 
Japan  from  hiding  these  assets  in  this  hemisphere 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  their  criminals  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
larger  problem  of  how  to  prevent  the  Axis  powers 
from  ever  waging  war  again.  Mr.  Stettinius  in 
his  address  to  the   Conference  on  February  22 
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called  attention  to  this  fact  when  he  pointed  out 
that: 

"The  Axis  leaders  will,  of  course,  attempt  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  We  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  flight  to  this 
hemisphere  of  Nazi  funds  and  Nazi  underground 
leaders  who  will  seek  to  find  a  refuge  here  that  can 
serve  as  a  base  for  an  ultimate  come-back." 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  common  enemy  built  up  its  financial  reserve 
abroad  after  the  first  World  War.  We  now  know 
particularly  how  she  infiltrated  into  the  economy 
of  other  nations,  financed  subversive  activities, 
purchased  war  materiel,  and  deprived  the  United 
Nations  of  strategic  processes  and  goods.  Now 
that  Germany  and  Japan  foresee  their  certain 
defeat  in  the  present  conflict,  their  leaders  are 
already  plotting  for  the  next  war. 

Germany  and  Japan  have  looted  and  plundered 
vast  amounts  of  property  of  persons  of  occupied 
territories.  By  a  variety  of  subtle  and  complex 
devices,  and  particularly  through  the  use  of 
cloaks,  they  have  concealed  these  assets  as  well  as 
their  own,  not  only  in  the  neutral  countries  but 
even  in  the  United  Nations.  These  assets,  so  long 
as  they  remain  untouched,  pose  a  real  threat  to 
our  security  in  the  post-war  world.  If  Germany 
and  Japan  were  to  retain  the  wherewithal  with 
which  to  build  their  nations  for  another  war,  or  at 
the  very  least  to  engage  in  hostile  activities  under- 
mining our  economies  and  destroying  our  unity, 
much  of  what  we  have  toiled  and  bled  and  died 
for  would  be  in  vain. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  our  Fascist  enemies 
are  going  underground  —  perhaps  even  over- 
ground— outside  of  Germany.  We  must  devise, 
therefore,  ways  and  means  of  frustrating  these 
plans  now,  before  the  end  of  hostilities.  We  must 
not  wait  until  the  trail  is  cold.  We  must  act  before 
it  is  too  late. 

The  United  States  is  gratified  that  all  of  the 
American  republics  have  here  the  opportunity  to 
agree  upon  a  unity  of  approach  and  upon  such 
measures  as  are  required  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  problem.  All  of  us,  together  with  the  other 
United  Nations,  must  support  and  implement  the 
several  United  Nations'  declarations  and  resolu- 
tions dealing  with  the  discovery  and  restitution 
of  looted  property.    We  must  do  everything  pos- 
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sible  and  practicable  to  see  to  it  that  the  neutral 
countries  do  likewise.  The  world  as  a  whole  must, 
so  far  as  possible,  recognize  the  essential  justice 
of  the  claims  of  those  persons  whose  property  has 
been  taken  from  them  by  fraud,  force,  duress,  or 
other  unjust  means.  Our  every  juridical  and  ad- 
ministrative procedure  must  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose. 

To  deal  with  looted  and  stolen  property  is  not 
enough.  We  know  that  our  common  enemies  have 
substantial  amounts  of  property  located  through- 
out the  world.  We  have  already  identified  some  of 
this  property.  However,  substantial  amounts  of 
enemy  property  have  gone  underground.  This 
property  is  still  to  be  uncovered.  Our  enemies 
must  also  be  prevented  from  finding  a  refuge  for 
their  assets  in  the  future. 

Germany  and  Japan  are  utilizing  every  scheme 
and  device  to  build  up  their  reserves  outside  of 
their  borders.  These  reserves  will  undoubtedly 
be  used  to  finance  the  refuge  of  war  criminals,  sub- 
versive and  inimical  activities,  underground 
movements,  and  ultimately  the  rebuilding  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  military  machine.  Here, 
too,  we  and  the  other  United  Nations  must  act 
promptly  to  forestall  the  enemies'  plans,  and  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  the  neutral 
countries  do  likewise. 

Tlie  resolution  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Mexican  Delegation  and  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  this  subcommittee  furnishes  a  sound 
basis  to  all  of  the  American  republics  to  partici- 
pate in  the  solution  of  these  problems.  It  points 
the  way  to  an  effective  treatment  of  the  problem 
on  a  world-wide  scale. 

The  importance  of  this  resolution  is  apparent. 
Our  common  enemies  must  not  have  the  means 
with  which  to  take  care  of  their  war  criminals  in 
hiding.  Our  common  enemies  must  not  be  allowed 
to  have  the  assets  with  which  again  to  finance 
their  criminal  activities  against  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  we  accomplish  these  ends,  we  shall  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  eliminating  or  con- 
trolling the  will,  the  power,  and  the  capacity  of 
our  common  enemies  to  provoke  or  make  war  again. 
We  must  accomplish  these  ends  so  that  we  can 
irrevocably  eliminate  this  potential  danger  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  of  the  post-war  world. 
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The  Bretton  Woods  Proposals  as  Part  of 
Post- War  Organization 

Address  by  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY   ACHE  SON  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  I'ebruary  2S] 

One  of  the  maxims  which  the  world  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  accept  is  that  allies  cannot  work 
together  when  the  common  danger  ends.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  our  cause  than  continuing 
to  accept  as  conclusive  this  alleged  verdict  of  his- 
tory. Mankind  cannot  afford  to  be  deceived  again 
in  its  hope  for  a  decent  world  in  which  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  will  replace  sus- 
picion and  recurring  warfare. 

The  achievement  of  our  best  hopes  will  depend 
in  part  on  how  well  we  have  learned  the  tech- 
niques of  joint  action,  and  I  believe  you  will  all 
recognize  our  progress  in  this  respect. 

We  are  waging  war  through  joint  mechanisms, 
such  as  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Com- 
bined Boards  for  the  allocation  of  production, 
resources,  raw  materials,  and  food,  the  Munitions 
Assignments  Board,  and  our  Allied  commanders. 
We  are  supplementing  these  formal  arrangements 
with  frequent  meetings  of  foreign  ministers  and 
chiefs  of  state. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  all 
of  our  joint  efforts  are  not  directed  exclusively  to 
wartime  problems.  The  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  been 
created  and  is  preparing  to  assume  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  areas  liberated  from  the  enemy. 
Already  plans  have  been  begun  for  the  creation 
of  a  security  organization  after  the  war,  and  in 
April  of  this  year  these  plans  will  be  further 
advanced  by  the  conference  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco. 

As  early  as  1941,  work  was  begun  on  interna- 
tional monetary  problems.  For  three  years  the 
financial  experts,  both  in  government  and  in 
private  business,  carried  on  that  work,  and  last 
summer,  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire, 
delegates  from  44  nations  met  and  agreed  upon 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  an  International  Bank 

'  Delivered  before  the  Conference  of  Private  Organiza- 
tions on  the  Bretton  Woods  Proposals  at  Washington  on 
Feb.  28.  1945. 


for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Never  be- 
fore have  the  nations  of  the  world  been  able  to 
agree  upon  joint  action  so  wide  in  scope  in  a  field 
so  complicated  by  national  interests  and  individual 
preferences. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  by  tacit  consent,  the 
world  carried  on  its  commerce  through  a  general, 
but  by  no  means  unanimous  or  continuous,  ad- 
herence to  the  gold  standard  and  by  actual  ship- 
ments of  gold  across  national  boundaries  when 
imfavorable  foreign-trade  balances  required  it. 
That  these  mechanisms,  to  which  a  number  of  na- 
tions subscribed  as  long  as  they  could  and  as  long 
as  they  found  them  advantageous,  proved  to  be 
far  from  perfect  is  an  historical  fact.  That  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  found  since  the 
last  war  that  they  cannot  continue  to  employ 
tliem,  or  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  price  for  doing 
so,  is  equally  a  fact. 

Many  countries  which  adhered  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard after  the  last  war  and  used  gold  as  the  me- 
dium of  international  payments  experienced  de- 
flation, unemployment,  and  impoverishment  dur- 
ing the  "thirties."  Whether  correctly  or  not,  many 
of  them  feel  that  to  return  to  the  gold  standard 
would  be  to  invite  such  disasters  again.  Others 
do  not  have  sufficient  gold  to  return  to  their  pre- 
vious course  even  if  they  considered  it  desirable. 
But  all  countries  agree  that  something  must  be 
done  to  rid  the  world  of  wildly  fluctuating  ex- 
change rates,  multiple-currency  practices,  and  ar- 
bitrary trade  discriminations  which  have  done  so 
nmch  in  the  recent  past  to  stifle  the  expansion  of 
international  trade,  which  is  essential  to  world 
l)rosperity.  And  all  agree  that  a  solution  can  be 
found  through  cooperation. 

The  importance  of  the  Bretton  Woods  con- 
ference, however,  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  will- 
ingness of  44  nations  to  cooperate.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  these  nations  agreed  upon  concrete 
proposals  to  bring  order  to  the  jungle  growth  of 
international  financial  transactions.  Not  content 
to  throw  up  their  hands  and  say,  "If  the  gold 
.standard  doesn't  work,  nothing  will",  these  repre- 
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sentatives  devised  plans  for  new  mechanisms, 
which  they  believe  will  succeed. 

Tlie  gold  standard  and  the  use  of  gold  to  settle 
unfavorable  balances  of  foreign  trade  were  never 
fiuls  in  themselves.  They  were  only  the  means 
by  which  men  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  on  com- 
merce by  the  exchange  of  goods  and  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  new  enterprises  throughout  the 
\\ orld.  At  Bretton  Woods,  the  means  as  well  as 
the  ends  were  the  subjects  of  consideration.  Two 
institutions  were  proposed — a  bank  and  a  fund. 

Through  the  Bank,  we  hope  to  facilitate  invest- 
ments in  productive  enterprises  where  they  are 
needed.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  investments 
abroad  will  be  made  by  the  Bank.  Private  lend- 
ing will  carry  the  principal  burden.  The  Bank's 
function  will  be  to  investigate  the  soundness  of 
projects  for  which  capital  is  needed,  and,  when 
I  heir  soundness  is  determined,  the  Bank  will  facili- 
tate private  loans  by  adding  its  own  guaranty. 
AVhere  private  capital  is  unavailable,  the  Bank 
may  make  direct  loans,  within  limits. 

Of  course,  foreign  investments,  alone,  are  not 
enough.  The  collapsing  currencies  and  economic 
depressions  which  followed  the  last  war  destroyed 
the  investments  which  had  been  made  and  reduced 
the  international  exchange  of  goods  to  a  trickle. 
To  help  prevent  the  repetition  of  these  calamities, 
tlie  Bretton  Woods  conference  proposed  an  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  Subscription  quotas  in 
the  Fund,  amounting,  in  all,  to  $8,800,000,000,  were 
assigned  to  the  nations  participating.  The  United 
States  quota  is  $2,750,000,000.  Each  nation  must 
pay  in  gold  either  25  percent  of  its  quota  or  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  its  net  official  hold- 
ings of  gold,  whichever  is  smaller.  The  balance 
of  its  quota  each  country  will  pay  in  its  own  cur- 
rency. In  this  way  gold  is  retained  as  a  basic  part 
of  the  international  monetary  structure,  but  na- 
tions are  not  required  to  tie  themselves  to  an  in- 
flexible gold  standard,  which,  for  many,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  practical  possibility. 

The  Fund  provides  a  common  pool  or  reserve 
of  foreign  exchange  which  member  countries,  in 
case  of  a  temporary  shortage,  can  draw  upon  to 
supplement  their  individual  reserves  of  gold.  If 
a  member  country  is  faced  with  a  serious  deficit  in 
its  international  balance  of  payments,  it  can  use 
its  own  currency  to  purchase  from  the  Fund  the 
foreign  currencies  which  its  businessmen  need  to 
meet  their  obligations  to  pay  for  imports  or  to  pay 


interest  on  loans.  Member  countries  will  no  longer 
be  entirely  dependent  on  their  own  holdings  of 
gold  to  meet  emergencies. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  member  coun- 
tries are  free  to  change  the  value  of  their  curren- 
cies whenever  the  spirit  moves  them  or  in  order 
to  secure  unfair  trade  advantages.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  membership  is  that  changes  in  the 
gold  value  of  a  member's  currency  shall  occur  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Fund.  The  Fund  is 
a  cooperative  effort  to  achieve  exchange  stability ; 
it  does  not,  as  some  of  its  critics  would  have  you 
believe,  provide  a  license  to  indulge  in  exchange 
instability.  Its  assurance  of  help  in  case  of  need 
should  contribute  greatly  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
and  investment  and  to  economic  stability. 

The  objectives  expressed  in  the  proposal  for  an 
International  Fund  and  a  Bank  were  the  objec- 
tives we  had  for  centuries  before  the  conference 
at  Bretton  Woods  was  held,  but  our  previous 
efforts  to  achieve  them  failed.  I  look  upon  the 
investment  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fund  and 
the  Bank  as  the  amount  we  are  willing  to  stake 
as  a  nation  on  the  possibility  of  achieving  these 
objectives  in  the  future. 

Professor  of  English  Accepts 
Visiting  Professorship  to  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  March  2] 

Leo  L.  Rockwell,  of  Hamilton,  New  York,  has 
accepted  a  post  as  visiting  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Chile  in  Santiago.  Dr.  Rock- 
well has  been  professor  of  English  literature  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Languages  and  Letters 
at  Colgate  University  since  1936,  and  for  three 
summer  sessions  was  director  of  English  House 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Bucknell  University,  his 
master's  from  Harvard,  and  his  doctorate  from 
New  York  University,  where  he  was  Ottendorfer 
fellow.  He  carried  on  graduate  studies  at  Munich 
and  Heidelberg. 

Dr.  Rockwell  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  pro- 
fessional journals  and  was  assistant  editor  of  the 
Early  Modern  English  Dictionary. 

His  visiting  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Chile  is  part  of  a  program  of  cultural  and  scien- 
tific interchange  between  this  country  and  the 
other  American  republics  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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^Buildijig  the  Peace^^ 

Main  Street  and  Dumbarton  Oaks' 


[Releasea  to  the  press  March  3] 

Voice  No.  1 :  What  has 
all  this  talk  about  "win- 
ning the  peace"  got  to  do 
with  me? 

Voice  No.  2:  What  is 
this  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan  ?  Is  it  any  different 
from  the  old  League  of 
Nations  ? 

Voice  No.  3 :  Are  they 
ti-ying  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  superstate? 

Announcer:  {Pause) 
These  are  questions 
which  can  and  should  be 

answered.  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  brings 
you  answers  to  them,  and  to  other  questions,  from 
the  nation's  foremost  authorities  on  international 
affairs — namely,  top-ranking  officials  of  our  State 
Department  itself. 

This  is  the  second  of  seven  broadcasts  on  the 
problems  of  Building  the  Peace,  as  part  of  a  larger 
series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy"  arranged  by  the 
University  of  the  Air.  At  a  time  when  we  must 
prepare  for  peace,  NBC  brings  United  States 
foreign  policy  closer  to  Americans  everywhere 
by  this  series,  arranged  as  a  public  service  for 
Americans  at  home  and,  through  facilities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Kadio  Services,  for  our  service 
men  and  women  overseas. 

Tonight's  program,  like  all  those  featuring  De- 
partment of  State  officials,  is  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Archibald 
MacLeish.  With  Mr.  MacLeish  are  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  and  Alger  Hiss,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Political  Affairs.  Mr.  Grew  was  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  American  Delegation  at  the 
Peace  Confei-ence  of  1919.  Both  Mr.  Grew  and 
Mr.  Hiss  attended  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  meet- 
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'  This  program  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company  on  Mar.  3,  1945  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
seven  broadcasts  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
State. 


ings.  Mr.  Hiss  has 
just  returned  from  the 
Crimea  Conference.  And 
now  ,  .  . 

MacLeish  :  This  is  Ar- 
chibald MacLeish.  Those 
of  you  who  heard  last 
week's  program  in  this 
series  know  how  these 
broadcasts  are  run.  I  act 
as  a  kind  of  public  inter- 
rogator, puttingquestions 
which  have  been  asked 
the  Department,  either  by 
letter — we  get  thousands 
a  week — or  in  the  press, 
or  otherwise.  The  answers  are  provided  by  respon- 
sible officers  in  the  Department,  who  speak  as  such. 
I  have  here  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew  who  is  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  moment  and  Mr.  Alger 
Hiss  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
conference  la.st  September.  We  are  going  to  talk 
about  the  proposals  for  a  world  organization. 
These  are  known  as  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
because  they  were  worked  out  at  a  conference  of 
American,  British,  Russian,  and  Chinese  delegates 
who  met  last  September  at  a  historic  old  mansion 
here  in  Washington  called  Dumbarton  Oaks.  We 
are  going  to  talk,  specifically,  about  the  relation 
of  these  Proposals  to  peojile  everywhere  in  this 
country — to  people  in  Seattle  and  Indianapolis 
and  Atlanta  and  Hartford — to  every  Main  Street, 
and  every  other  street  in  America,  and  to  every 
farm  and  every  village  and  every  city  block. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  important 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  they  are  Proposals 
for  united  action  to  keep  the  peace — to  accomplish 
the  thing  you  and  I — and  12  million  American 
service  men  and  women  and  their  120-odd  million 
fellow  countrymen  here  at  home — hope  for  so 
eagerly.  Moreover,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals are  the  first  proposals  ever  drafted  by  a 
number  of  nations  for  submission  to  the  peoples 
of  (he  world — to  the  parliament  of  mankind — for 
discussion  and  debate.    They  constitute  therefore 
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the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  international  de- 
mocracy. They  are  before  you  for  discussion  and 
debate  now.  In  seven  weeks,  on  April  25th,  they 
will  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  at  a  conference  in  San  Francisco. 
What  will  happen  at  San  Francisco  will  depend, 
in  large  part,  on  what  you  think  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals — you  and  your  neighbors  and  the 
people  in  the  next  town  and  the  next — you  over- 
seas in  the  Army,  or  on  shipboard,  or  wherever 
you  are — all  of  you.  I  am  going  to  begin  by  ask- 
ing Mr.  Grew  to  summarize  the  basic  principles 
underlying  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  Mr. 
Secretary     .  .  . 

Grew  :  I  don't  think  I  can  do  better,  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish,  than  to  cite  the  four  principles  outlined  by 
Secretary  of  State  Stettinius.     They  are: 

One :  Peace  can  be  maintained  only  if  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  band  together  for  that 
purpose.  In  doing  so,  they  have  to  recognize  that 
each  state  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
family  of  nations;  but  also  that  nations  are  not 
equal  in  their  power  to  prevent  war. 

Two:  War  can  be  prevented  only  if  the  great 
powers  employ  their  dominant  physical  j^ower 
justly  and  in  unity  of  purpose  to  that  end.  Hence 
the  prominence  given  to  the  Security  Council,  in 
which  tlic  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  France  would  hold  per- 
manent seats. 

Three:  To  prevent  and  suppress  wars  is  not 
enough.  If  we  are  to  have  lasting  peace,  we  have 
to  build  peace.  Hence  the  need  for  a  General 
Assembly  which,  as  the  highest  representative 
body  in  the  world,  will  extend  the  rule  of  law  in 
international  relations,  and  advance  the  material 
and  cultural  welfare  of  all  men. 

Four:  As  peace  becomes  more  secure,  arma- 
ments can  and  should  be  reduced  progressively  on 
a  world-wide  basis. 

MacLeish  :  In  a  mailbag  of  hundreds  of  letters 
a  day,  one  of  the  commonest  questions  we  get  is 
this  one:  Does  the  Organization  planned  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  differ  from  the  League  of  Nations 
in  any  important  respects?  Is  it  any  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  the  League  ? 

Grew  :  If  you  don't  mind,  I  think  that  first  we 
ought  to  go  into  the  structure  of  the  proposed 
United  Nations  set-up.  Alger  Hiss  can  summarize 
it  very  well. 

MacLeish:  Fine,  Alger,  go  ahead. 


Hiss  :  First,  as  Mr.  Grew  has  said,  there  will  be 
the  General  Assembly,  with  an  equal  voice  and 
vote  for  all  nations,  whose  main  task  will  be  to 
promote  international  cooperation  in  all  fields. 
Second,  the  Security  Council  will  be  responsible 
for  maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 
It  will  have  five  permanent  members — the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
and  France — and  six  members  to  be  elected  peri- 
odically by  the  Assembly.  This  Council  will  have 
the  power  to  act  promptly  and  decisively  when 
necessary  to  preserve  or  restore  peace. 

MacLeish  :  The  Security  Council  will  be  on  the 
job  all  the  time  tlien,  in  order  to  prevent  conflicts, 
or  to  deal  with  them  when  they  arise. 

Hiss :  Yes.  Then  there  will  be  a  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  to  settle  legal  disputes  be- 
tween nations.  And,  of  course,  there  will  be  a 
permanent  secretariat,  run  according  to  the  best 
standards  of  a  civil  service.  Finally,  an  economic 
and  social  council,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  General  Assembly,  would  deal  with  interna- 
tional economic,  social,  and  other  humanitarian 
problems;  promote  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms;  and  help  coordinate  the 
activities  of  special  international  organizations 
in  such  fields  as  trade  and  finance,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, education,  culture,  health,  and  the  like. 

MacLeish  :  Now  that  you've  covered  the  organ- 
izational framework,  I'd  like  to  come  back  to  my 
previous  question :  What's  the  difference  between 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  proposed  United 
Nations  Organization?  That  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant question,  judging  from  the  number  of 
times  it  comes  to  us.  People  say  that  the  League 
didn't  do  so  well  when  it  came  to  preventing 
World  War  II.    It  makes  them  skeptical. 

Grew:  One  answer  is  the  simple  answer  that 
we  weren't  in  the  League  and  that  it  is  proposed 
we  shall  be  in  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
If  we  had  been  in  the  League,  the  League  would 
have  had  a  chance. 

MacLeish  :  I  agree,  but  what  about  the  differ- 
ences between  the  League  and  this  Organization 
in  terms  of  structure,  Mr.  Hiss  ? 

Hiss :  Well,  to  begin  with,  a  unanimous  decision 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Council  won't  be  neces- 
sary to  label  an  aggressor  this  time.  Another 
major  point  of  difference  is  that  we,  and  every 
other  nation  joining  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization, would  obligate  ourselves  to  settle  our  dis- 
putes only  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by  force. 
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There  was  no  such  clear  and  unequivocal  state- 
ment about  the  use  of  force  in  the  League 
Covenant. 

Furthermore,  we  and  all  other  nations  would 
agree  in  advance  to  supply  armed  force,  in  the 
form  of  national  contingents,  to  back  up  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 

MacLeish:  In  other  words,  the  new  Organiza- 
tion is  being  given  teeth. 

Hiss:  Yes.  The  League  had  no  armed  forces 
that  it  could  call  upon — neither  an  international 
police  force  nor  national  contingents  available  for 
instant  use.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
would  put  extensive  forces  at  the  disposal  of  tlie 
Organization. 

MacLeish  :  But  what  other  types  of  positive  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  ? 

Hiss:  The  Proposals  provide  also  for  the  en- 
forcement of  peace  by  non-military  measures, 
such  as  diplomatic  pressure,  and  economic  sanc- 
tions. 

SLvcLeish  :  But  the  League  called  for  such  sanc- 
tions against  Italy  when  she  invaded  Ethiopia, 
and  they  didn't  work. 

Hiss:  True.  But  there  were  reasons  why  that 
attempt  failed — and  we  have  learned  some  lessons 
from  them.  First,  some  of  the  great  powers 
weren't  willing  to  impose  those  sanctions  against 
Italy.  Second,  there  was  no  certainty  that  force 
would  be  used  to  back  them  up,  and  Mussolini 
knew  it.  This  time  the  Organization  would  be 
prepared  to  use  force  if  necessary.  But  the  very 
fact  that  military  force  is  ready,  in  the  back- 
ground, may  make  it  unnecessary  to  use  force 
at  all. 

MacLeish  :  A  great  many  people  want  to  know 
this :  How  will  the  small  nations  come  out  in  the 
proposed  set-up  ? 

Grew:  I  can  say  this:  The  small  powers  are 
quite  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  they  do 
and  will.  They  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
creation  of  a  strong  and  effective  organization 
which  will  save  them  from  war. 

MacLeish  :  But  it  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the 
Proposals  recognize  a  difference  between  the 
strong  military  powers  and  other  nations  by  giv- 
ing the  major  powers  permanent  seats  on  the 
Security  Council. 

Grew  :  They  recognize  that  there  is  a  difference, 
yes.  They  face  up  to  the  facts.  To  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  certain  powers  are  stronger  than  others 


in  a  military  and  industrial  sense  does  not  mean 
that  an  unfair  distinction  is  made  among  the 
powers.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  at  Mexico  City,  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed organization  is  to  put  the  military  strength 
of  the  great  powers  at  the  service  of  all  the  na- 
tions for  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Hiss:  Then,  too,  the  small  nations  are  safe- 
guarded. They  will  have  six  representatives  out 
of  eleven  in  the  Security  Council.  In  the  General 
Assembly  all  nations  will  have  one  vote  each  and 
be  members  on  a  basis  of  sovereign  equality.  Also, 
they  w^ill  enjoy  full  equality  in  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

MacLeish  :  There's  one  more  thing  that  I  think 
you  should  go  into  here.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
frequent  questions.  Why  was  the  idea  of  an  inter- 
national police  force  abandoned?  Wliy  was  the 
system  of  national  contingents — that  is,  specific 
units  of  each  nation's  army  allocated  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council — chosen  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace,  rather  than  some  form  of  international 
police  force?  Alger,  what  was  the  background 
of  that? 

Hiss  :  Well,  first  of  all,  under  modern  conditions 
an  effective  military  force  has  got  to  have  a  na- 
tional basis  in  terms  of  munitions,  equipment, 
training,  discipline,  tactics,  and  everything  else. 
The  people  who  conferred  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
felt  that  an  international  police  force,  if  widely 
distributed,  would  have  difficulty  maintaining  its 
effectiveness  and  its  morale.  It  would  also  lack 
the  opportunity  that  a  national  force  has  for  train- 
ing. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  concentrated 
at  one  point,  it  would  not  be  promptly  available 
wherever  needed.  The  military  experts  of  the 
four  powers  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  concluded  that 
you  would  get  the  best  results  by  depending  on 
contingents  allocated  by  the  peace-loving  powers, 
some  of  which  would  presumably  be  near  by  any 
potential  trouble  spot,  rather  than  by  an  interna- 
tional police  force. 

MacLeish:  Here's  another  question  that  often 
comes  up :  Just  how  would  the  system  of  national 
contingents  operate  to  stop  an  aggressor?  Will 
you  speak  to  that,  Mr.  Grew? 

Grew  :  Before  I  answer  that  I'd  like  to  empha- 
size that  force  would  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort, 
if  and  when  conciliation  of  all  sorts  had  failed.  I 
agree  with  Alger  Hiss  that  the  knowledge  that 
such  national  forces  would  be  inunediately  avail- 
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able  would  be  the  important  thing.  With  that  in 
the  background,  the  Security  Council  could  call 
upon  parties  to  a  dispute  to  negotiate  or  arbitrate 
with  every  expectation  of  settling  the  trouble  that 
way. 

MacLeish:  I'm  sure  we'd  all  agree  to  that.  But 
what  I'm  getting  at  is:  How  would  the  system 
work  if  we  should  ever  have  to  use  it?  Can  you 
give  us  a  line  on  that  ? 

Grew  :  Well,  if  the  dispute  were  not  settled  by 
peaceful  means,  and  if  the  failure  to  settle  it  con- 
stituted a  threat  to  international  peace,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  would  decide  what  measures  to  take 
next.  There  are  many  non-military  measures 
that  could  be  taken.  For  example,  trade  and  com- 
munications could  be  cut  off,  postal  and  telegraphic 
service  interrupted,  or  financial  relations  broken 
off,  to  cite  only  a  few  ways  of  putting  pressure  on 
an  aggressor  nation.  If  the  Council  decided  that 
these  were  not  enough,  then  military  measures 
would  have  to  be  taken. 

AIacLeish  :  Let's  be  specific.  Suppose  a  member 
of  the  Organization  runs  amuck  and  attacks 
another  country,  as  Japan  attacked  Manchuria  in 
1931,  and  suppose  that  all  possible  diplomatic  and 
economic  pressures  had  been  used,  without  forcing 
the  aggressor  country  to  pull  out.  How  would  the 
system  of  national  contingents,  that  is,  military 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations,  have 
worked  out  then  ? 

Grew:  That  is  a  difficult  question,  Archie.  Just 
how  it  would  work  in  a  specific  case  would  depend 
in  part  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
Security  Council.  This  Committee,  composed  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  major  powers,  and  of 
other  powers  as  necessary,  would  devise  the  strat- 
egy. If  I  might  hazard  a  guess,  though,  I'd  say 
that  if  such  a  situation  were  to  arise  again,  as  it 
did  in  1931,  the  air  resources  of  the  pooled  United 
Nations  forces  would  be  called  into  play.  Perhaps 
Chinese,  American,  and  other  nearby  air  contin- 
gents would  be  used,  if  the  Japanese  started  trouble 
again  in  Manchuria.  They  would  stop  the  aggres- 
sor on  the  spot.  Ground  and  naval  forces  would 
then  move  in  immediately,  if  that  were  necessary. 

MacLeish:  Suppose  tliere  should  be  a  revolu- 
tion within  some  country  or  colony.  Would  that 
be  considered  a  cause  for  intervention  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council? 

Grew:  Certainly,  the  Security  Council  would 
act    if    it    considered    that    such    a    revolution 


threatened  international  peace.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Security  Council  would 
act  if  we  were  faced  again  by  the  kind  of  situations 
that  arose  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  under  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  before  the  war.  And  this  time  we 
would  take  action  before  a  war  can  get  started. 

MacLeish  :  That's  clear  enough.  We've  learned 
a  great  lesson  in  this  war — that  democracy  and 
Fascism  cannot  live  together.  We'll  have  no  more 
truck  with  Nazism  and  Fascism.  No  more  ap- 
peasing of  Hitlers  and  Mussolinis. 

Grew  :  That's  the  general  idea,  though  you  have 
hardly  stated  it  in  the  traditional  language  of 
diplomacy.  Former  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  for  guiding  this  country 
along  the  path  toward  international  cooperation, 
said  it  this  way : 

"We  have  moved  from  a  careless  tolerance  of 
evil  institutions  to  the  conviction  that  free  gov- 
ernments and  Nazi  and  Fascist  governments 
cannot  exist  together  in  this  world  because  the 
very  nature  of  the  latter  requires  them  to  be  ag- 
gressors and  the  very  nature  of  free  governments 
too  often  lays  them  open  to  treacherous  and  well- 
laid  plans  of  attack."  ^ 

MacLeish  :  There's  another  important  part  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  which  isn't  clear 
to  the  public,  I  gather  from  our  mail.  I  mean  the 
proposed  Economic  and  Social  Council.  This 
"Council  of  18"  is  something  entirely  new,  and 
yet  it  has  received  much  less  attention  than  the 
Security  Council.  I  wonder  if  it  may  not  prove 
just  as  important,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Grew:  I'm  glad  you  raised  that  question,  Mr. 
MacLeish.  It  is  natural  that  during  a  war  which 
was  caused  by  brazen  aggression  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies,  people  should  be  interested  above  all  in 
those  parts  of  the  Proposals  which  aim  at  making 
any  such  aggression  impossible  in  the  future.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  those  provisions  in  the  Proposals 
which  are  to  open  the  way  for  closer  international 
cooperation  in  the  economic  and  social,  and  re- 
lated fields.  After  all,  cut-throat  competition  in 
international  trade,  starvation  wages,  unstable 
currencies,  and  similar  economic  and  social  ills 
can  easily  develop  into  menaces  to  world  peace,  if 
we  let  them.  As  I  see  it,  from  the  very  first  day 
of  its  existence  the  proposed  Organization  could 
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devote  its  best  energies  to  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems before  they  can  cause  trouble.  In  the  new 
Organization,  this  will  be  done  through  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  its  subsidiary,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

MacLeish:  In  other  words,  we  are  not  merely 
policing  the  old  world.  We  are  doing  more  than 
that.  AVe  are  creating  a  new  world.  Do  you  agree 
to  that,  Mr.  Secretary  ?  A  great  many  millions  of 
Americans  seem  to  believe  the  answer  must  be 
"Yes".  But  some  Americans  seem  to  fear  they 
will  be  laughed  at  if  they  say  so. 

Grew  :  I  think  the  answer  is  "Yes."  I  think  we 
all  believe  that  we  mufit  build  a  new  world  system. 

Hiss :  And  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  is 
the  economic  general  staff  for  the  planning  of  that 
future  better  world.  I  see  no  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  admitting  that  the  people  of  the  world  are 
determined  to  build  something  better  in  the  future 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

MacLeish:  Certainly  it  is  a  strange  thing  for 
Americans  to  be  afraid  of  admitting.  Americans 
have  always  believed  in  the  future.  So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  they  still  do.  The  timorous  voices  speak 
only  for  themselves.  But  to  get  back  to  the  Organ- 
ization, Mr.  Hiss — where  does  this  economic  and 
social  general  staff  for  the  planning  of  the  future 
fit  in? 

Hiss:  It  serves  the  General  Assembly,  which 
will  formulate  the  policies  of  cooperation  among 
the  member  states.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council — that  is,  the  economic  and  social  general 
staff — will  serve  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Council  will  be  made  up  of  18  member  states,  and 
it  will  use  outstanding  experts  to  make  studies  of 
economic  and  social  problems. 

MacLeish  :  To  make  studies  ? 

Hiss:  And  to  indicate  to  the  world  possible 
courses  of  action  in  the  solution  of  common 
problems. 

Grew  :  I  think  you  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  does  something  more 
than  that.  It  will  coordinate,  under  the  General 
Assembly,  the  activities  of  a  number  of  specialized 
economic  and  social  organizations  which  either 
exist  already  or  which  may  be  created.  The  In- 
ternational Labor  Office  is  an  example.  The 
United  Nations  Organization  on  Food  and  Agri- 
culture is  another. 

Hiss:  Then,  you  have  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  In  other 
words,  the  general  staff — the  Economic  and  Social 


Council — will  work  closely  with  all  these  operating 
agencies. 

MacLeish:  But  you  still  haven't  answered  my 
question.  Will  the  Assembly  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  deal  M-ith  real  issues,  real  prob- 
lems, or  will  they  just  hire  a  lot  of  experts  to 
"study"  questions  and  issue  research  reports  in 
four  volumes  several  years  later? 

Grew  :  The  United  Nations  Organization  would 
be  what  we  make  it — no  more,  no  less.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  should  not  become  the 
most  powerful  instruments  in  the  world  for  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare. 

MacLeish  :  The  people  who  write  in  to  us  are 
interested  in  men  and  women  as  well  as  economics. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  a  world-wide  "bill 
of  rights"  has  been  proposed  by  several  civic  and 
religious  groups  in  this  country;  and  a  Protestant 
Church  Conference  out  in  Cleveland,  while  back- 
ing the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  asked  that 
the  projected  Organization  include  a  commission 
on  "human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms." 
What  is  the  prospect  for  developing  a  world-wide 
"bill  of  rights"  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  ?  And  what  about  a  world- 
wide guarantee  of  freedom  of  information? 

Grew:  Well,  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
itself  endorsed  the  eight  points  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  That  is  a  good  beginning.  It  might 
be  expanded  by  adding  a  declaration  on  the  free- 
dom of  information  and  other  things. 

MacLeish:  Declarations  of  intent  are  admira- 
ble, but  shouldn't  the  new  Organization  go  further 
than  that? 

Grew  :  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  MacLeish.  The 
General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  would  have  to  find  additional  ways  of 
insuring  human  freedom.  They  could  appoint  a 
special  commission  to  work  on  the  problem,  which 
obviously  can't  be  solved  overnight;  perhaps  the 
Assembly  would  adopt  a  bill  of  basic  human 
rights;  or  a  treaty  might  be  negotiated,  under 
which  the  signatory  states  agree  to  respect  such 
rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  the 
press,  of  religion.  Certainly,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  always  be  in  the  forefront  of  any  in- 
ternational movement  to  widen  the  area  of  human 
liberty. 

MacLeish:  Underlying  all  these  specific  ques- 
tions is  one  general  question  we  hear  from  time 
to  time — would  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
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set  up  a  superstate?  Some  writers  have  raised 
the  question  of  American  sovereignty  in  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Grew.  Will  you  comment  on  this 
sort  of  talk? 

Grew:  There's  nothing  to  it.  The  idea  of  a 
superstate  has  never  entered  our  thoughts  in  con- 
nection with  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  United  Na- 
tions Organization  could  not  legislate  for  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country.  Of  course, 
we'd  have  to  undertake  certain  obligations  to  help 
maintain  peace  so  that  our  nation  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  war.  We  would  agree 
to  settle  all  of  our  disputes  peacefully,  and  we 
must  be  willing  to  commit  some  of  our  military 
forces  in  order  to  prevent  a  new  batch  of  interna- 
tional gangsters  from  breaking  loose.  But  that 
can  hardly  be  called  a  sacrifice.  It's  more  like  an 
insurance  policy. 

Hiss:  "Sovereignty"  has  become  a  scare-word, 
but  even  so  I'm  convinced  that  very  few  Ameri- 
cans are  worried  about  it  in  connection  with  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

MacLeish:  I  agree.  The  word  "sovereignty" 
appears  in  learned  discussions  and  newspaper  edi- 
torials, but  mighty  few  people  mention  it  in  their 
letters  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Here's  a  related  question :  Would  we  have  to  go 
to  war  if  the  Security  Council  decided  to  use  force 
against  an  aggressor?  AVould  we  be  giving  the 
Council  a  blank  check? 

GRmv:  Absolutely  not — not  a  "blank  check". 
First  of  all,  the  Security  Council,  in  voting  to  use 
force  to  preserve  or  restore  peace,  could  only  call 
out  the  contingents  of  armed  forces  and  the  facil- 
ities which  the  nations  would  have  agreed  before- 
hand to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Organization 
for  just  such  an  emergency.  Such  action  would 
not  put  us  into  war,  but  would  be  designed  to 
prevent  war.  In  the  second  place,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  would  naturally  not  act 
without  instructions  from  his  Government  at 
Washington.  In  any  case,  the  force  of  public 
opinion  would  undoubtedly  make  itself  felt,  for 
the  public  would  be  well  informed  by  press  and 
radio  as  they  were  in  the  hectic  days  of  1938  and 
1939. 

MacLeish:  Another  thing:  Speakers  from  the 
State  Department  often  get  this  question  put  to 
them.  How  would  various  regional  agreements, 
such  as  our  own  inter-American  system,  fit  into 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  security  set-up?  How  about 
that,  Mr.  Grew  ? 
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Grew:  Well,  first  of  all,  of  course,  the  respon- 
sibility for  establishing  good  relations  rests  on 
individual  nations  themselves.  Any  regional 
agreements  which  promoted  harmony  and  co- 
operation would  be  all  to  the  good.  Only  if  they 
ran  counter  to  the  purpose  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  would  there  be 
cause  for  objection.  Certainly  the  Inter- American 
regional  set-up,  as  we  understand  it,  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  Proposals. 

MacLeish  :  We  have  received  some  questions  in 
the  last  week  or  two  on  the  relationship  of  the 
inter-American  conference  at  Mexico  City  to  the 
San  Francisco  conference.  Can  you  go  into  that, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

Grew  :  There  is  a  very  real  relationship  between 
them.  A  lot  of  preliminary  spade  work  is  being 
done  in  Mexico  City  and  may  be  done  in  other 
places  too  before  the  San  Francisco  meetings  get 
under  way  next  month.  Such  conferences  are 
most  constructive,  and  I  believe  that  the  work 
they  do  will  speed  the  work  to  be  done  at  San 
Francisco.  There  should  be  as  much  discussion 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  as  possible, 
between  now  and  when  the  conference  opens  on 
April  25. 

MacLeish  :  Those  who  are  critical  of  the  policy 
which  led  up  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  are 
fond  of  saying  that  we  can't  make  an  international 
organization  work  because  of  "power  politics". 
This  type  of  statement  usually  refers  to  the  situa- 
tions in  Greece  and  Poland,  so  I  suppose  you  con- 
sider it  to  be  pretty  controversial,  Mr.  Grew.  But 
I  think  we  should  deal  with  it. 

Grew:  Yes.  I'd  say  this:  Differences,  from 
time  to  time,  among  the  United  Nations  are  prob- 
ably inevitable,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  particular  issues  might  never  have  arisen  in 
an  acute  form  if  we  had  had  the  machinery  to 
deal  with  them  in  advance.  The  Yalta  declara- 
tion on  liberated  countries  points  the  way  toward 
close  cooperation  by  the  big  powers.  In  the  future, 
the  United  Nations  Organization  will  provide  the 
means  of  working  on  such  problems  at  an  early 
stage,  and  every  opportunity  will  be  given  for 
adjustment  and  compromise.  The  friendly  spirit 
at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Crimea  conferences, 
and  the  lai-ge  measure  of  agreement  reached  there, 
are  themselves  a  guarantee  that  with  a  permanent 
organization  power  politics  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 
^MacLeish  :  Now,  our  time  is  running  out.  Now 
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I  liavc  collected  a  few  more  questions  I'd  like  to 
get  in.  First,  what  nations  will  be  invited  to 
attend  the  conference  in  San  Francisco? 

Hiss  :  The  answer  to  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
communique  issued  at  the  Crimea  Conference.  It 
says  that  the  conference  will  be  a  confei'ence  of  the 
United  Nations. 

MacLeish  :  The  neutrals  won't  be  included  ? 

Hiss:  No,  they  will  not  be  invited  to  join  at  the 
initial  conference.  They  may,  however,  be  brought 
in  later  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  and  approval  of  the  Assembly.  Even- 
tually, even  the  present  enemy  nations  will  apply 
for  admission,  but  I  believe  that  they  should  give 
overwhelming  evidence  of  their  good  faith  and 
their  capacity  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of 
membership  before  being  considered  at  all.  In 
other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on  them, 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  "peace-loving". 

MacLeish  :  Enthusiasts  for  world  federation 
are  critical  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
because  they  think  they  don't  go  far  enough. 

Grew:  The  practical  choice  at  this  time  is 
clearly  between  an  organization  of  the  type  pro- 
posed at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  international 
anarchy.  I  will  say  this:  The  present  plan,  by 
demonstrating  that  nations  can  work  together  to 
solve  their  problems,  will  prepare  the  way  for 
further  improvements.  In  any  case  the  Charter 
proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  would  carry  pro- 
visions for  amendment,  like  our  own  Constitution, 
but  I'd  like  to  add  one  thing  more,  and  I  can't 
make  this  point  too  strongly:  The  choice  is  not 
between  an  organization  along  the  lines  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  and  some  ideal  for- 
mula. It  is  between  such  an  organization  and  ?io 
organisation  at  all  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

MacLeish  :  You  are  speaking  of  the  perfection- 
ists, Mr.  Grew.  There  are  also,  of  course,  the 
cynics  who  believe  that  because  we  have  fought 
a  war  in  every  generation,  we  always  shall.  It's 
human  nature,  he  says.  But  he  forgets  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the 
other  United  Nations  did  not  want  a  war  and 
would  not  have  started  one  to  expand  their  terri- 
tory or  their  power.  This  war  grew  out  of  a  vi- 
cious ingrown  nationalism  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  War  can  be  eliminated  if  we  root  out  its 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  causes,  and  set 
up  a  world  organization  to  solve  disputes  peace- 
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fully  and  nip  aggression  in  the  bud.  Even  those 
Americans  who  think  there  will  be  future  wars 
believe  that  we  should  at  least  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  them.  Don't  you  agree,  gentle- 
men? 

Grew  :  Absolutely.  Do  the  cynics  want  another 
war?  Insisting  on  the  inevitability  of  war  is  just 
an  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

^L\cLeish  :  To  sum  up.  I  think  we  can  say  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  directed 
toward  securing  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Amer- 
ican citizens;  that  peace  and  welfare  are  only 
possible  in  a  just  world  order;  and  that  we  see  in 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  the  cornerstone 
of  such  an  order.  {Pause)  There  is  one  ques^tion 
that  I'd  like  to  answer  myself,  though,  before  we 
close.  It's  a  real  question,  and  an  important  one: 
"Wliat  can  the  individual  citizen,  the  man  out 
there  on  Main  Street,  do  to  help  bring  about  a  peace 
organization  such  as  we've  been  discussing  here?" 
The  answer  is  simply  this:  Find  out  about  the 
peace  Proposals.  Make  up  your  mind  about  them. 
Talk  them  over  with  your  neighbors.  If  you  want 
more  information  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals, drop  a  postcard  to  the  Department  of  State, 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  a  brief  pamphlet  on 
the  subject. 

Grew:  I'd  like  to  add  a  parting  word,  too, 
Archie.  "\Miatever  plan  may  eventually  emerge 
from  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  we  can't  af- 
ford to  turn  it  down  because  it  isn't  perfect.  We 
can't  expect  anything  100  percent  to  our  liking. 
But  we  can  be  sure  that  plan  will  be  a  good  one, 
?ntirely  adequate  for  our  purpose. 

Announcer:  That  was  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  C.  Grew.  With  him  were  Archibald 
MacLeish,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge 
of  Public  and  Cultural  Relations,  and  Alger  Hiss, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs 
n  the  Department  of  State.  This  was  the  second 
in  a  series  of  progi-ams  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy", 
arranged  by  NBC's  University  of  the  Air.  Five 
more  ]>rograms  will  feature  top  officials  of  the 
State  Department  on  the  following  subjects: 

World  Trade  and  World  Peace, 

What  About  the  Liberated  Areas? 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 

The  State  Department  Itself. 
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Following  that,  we  will  broadcast  two  programs 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Kelations  and  House 
Foreign  AflFairs  Committees.  Questions  are  in- 
vited on  these  subjects  from  the  general  public  and 
from  our  listeners  in  the  armed  forces.  Send 
them  to  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington. 
And  if  you  wish  a  reprint  of  this  entire  series  of 
broadcasts,  or  a  copy  of  this  particular  program, 
just  send  your  request  to  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Next  week's  program  will  be  entitled  World- 
Trade  and  World  Peace.  Archibald  MacLeish 
will  be  back,  this  time  with  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State  William  Clayton  and  Dean  Acheson  to 
answer  such  questions  as  these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  Wliat  does  the  world  trade  mean  in 
terms  of  my  job? 

Voice  No.  2 :  If  we  import  more  foreign  goods, 
will  American  wage  standards  suffer? 

Voice  No.  3 :  What  about  cartels  ? 

Annonncer :  These  questions  deserve  answers — 
for  they  affect  our  very  livelihood.  We'll  try  to 
answer  them  next  week  at  this  same  time.  This  is 
NBC  in  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 


the  representation  of  Italian  interests  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  noted  that  on  March  1,  1945, 
the  Legation  will  release  the  Italian  Embassy 
building  to  the  Italian  Ambassador. 

February  28,  1945 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  a  note  dated  February  27,  1945, 
from  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  concerning  the 
relinquishment  by  the  Legation  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Italian  interests  in  the  United  States.'  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  Legation  also  states  its  inten- 
tion to  release  the  Italian  Embassy  building  to 
the  Italian  Ambassador  on  March  1,  1945. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  a  communication  which 
the  Department  is  addressing  to  the  Legation  of 
Switzerland  acquiescing  in  the  Legation's  relin- 
quishment of  the  representation  of  Italian  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States  and  noting  its  intention 
to  release  the  Italian  Embassy  building  in  the 
circumstances  set  forth. 

Accept  [etc.] 

For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State : 

Julius  C.  Holmes 


Switzerland  Relinquishes 
Italian  Interests  in  United 
States 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

The  following  notes  have  been  sent  to  the  Swiss 
Legation  and  to  the  Italian  Ambassador :  ^ 

February  28,  1945 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Switzer- 
land^ and  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Legation's  note  dated  February  27, 
1945,'  stating  that,  upon  instructions  from  the 
Swiss  authorities,  the  Legation  relinquishes  the 
representation  of  Italian  interests  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  noted  that  the  Legation  intends  to 
release  the  Italian  Embassy  building  to  the  Italian 
Ambassador  on  March  1,  1945. 

The  Depai'tment  of  State  acquiesces  in  the  re- 
linquishment by  the  Legation  of  Switzerland  of 


'Alberto  Tarchiani. 
'Charles  Bruggmann. 
'  Not  printed. 


CRIMEA  CONFERENCE— Cowtinwed  from  p.  S26. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  American  fighting  men 
looked  to  the  statesmen  of  the  world  to  finish  the 
work  of  peace  for  which  they  fought  and  suf- 
fered. We  failed  them  then.  We  cannot  fail  them 
again  and  expect  the  world  again  to  survive. 

The  Crimean  Conference  was  a  successful  effort 
by  the  three  leading  nations  to  find  a  common 
ground  for  peace.  It  spells  the  end  of  the  system 
of  unilateral  action  and  exclusive  alliances  and 
spheres  of  influence  and  balances  of  power  and 
all  the  other  expedients  which  have  been  tried  for 
centuries — and  have  failed. 

We  propose  to  substitute  for  all  these  a  uni- 
versal organization  in  which  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions will  finally  have  a  chance  to  join. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  accept  the  results  of  this  confer- 
ence as  the  beginnings  of  a  permanent  structure 
of  peace  upon  which  we  can  begin  to  build,  under 
God,  that  better  world  in  which  our  children  and 
grandchildren — yours  and  mine,  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  whole  world — must  live. 
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Lencl-Lease  Agreements  Between  the  United  States 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  France 


EXCHANGE   OF  COMMUNICATIONS   BETWEEN  M,   MONNET '   AND   ACTING   SECRETARY   GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28) 

February  28, 1945. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  France.  As  tlie  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  in  Paris  has  been  advised  by  our 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  my  Government  is 
now  prepared  to  sign  the  draft  agreements  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Clayton  on  February  8,  1945. 

In  its  concurrence,  my  Government  has  taken 
full  cognizance  of  your  Memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  draft  agreements. 

Before  my  departure  for  Paris  I  agreed  ■with 
Mr.  Clayton  the  text  of  a  Statement,  attached 
hereto,  which  clarifies  certain  points  and  draws 
the  attention  of  your  Govei'nment  to  certain  poli- 
cies which  we  shall  follow  in  the  execution  of  the 
various  agreements. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Jean  Monnet 

STATEMENT 

February  28,  1945. 

1.  We  understand  that  the  Master  Agi-eement 
covers  munitions  now  being  or  to  be  supplied  here- 
after on  a  straight  Lend-Lease  basis. 

2.  Article  6.  We  understand  that  in  general  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  its  right  to  recapture  any  articles 
for  which  the  French  Government  pays;  if  the 
recapture  clause  should  be  exercised  in  respect  to 
any  such  articles,  appropriate  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  repayment  to  the  French  Government. 

3.  Ariicles  6  and  7.  We  understand  that  bene- 
fits provided  to  the  United  States  by  the  Provi- 
sional Govermnent  of  France  includes  benefits 
provided  by  the  Comite  Nationale,  the  Haut  Com- 
mandement  en  Chef,  and  the  C.F.L.N.  and  that  in 
the  conversations  referred  to  in  Article  VII  full 
cognizance  will  be  taken  of  all  such  benefits  as  well 
as  of  all  aid  extended  under  the  various  operating 
agreements  and  the  Master  Agreement. 


'  Commissaire  en  Mission,  Provisionii 
tlie  French  Republic. 


Government  of 


B.  3(c)  Agreement 

1.  Article  I.  We  understand  that  the  phrase 
'"Continental  France"  includes  Corsica. 

2.  Article  V.  We  understand  that  the  phrase 
"net  losses"  refers  to  out-of-pocket  expenses,  such 
as  contract  cancellation,  transportation  and  stor- 
age expenses,  incurred  with  respect  to  articles 
covered  by  a  requisition  or  other  formal  request 
filed  by  the  French  Government. 

C.  Reciprocal  Aid  Agreement 

The  franc  account  provision  appears  unneces- 
sarily broad.  We  understand  that  you  are  pre- 
pared to  substitute  for  it  a  provision  which  will 
be  consistent  with  mutually  agreeable  working 
arrangements  now  in  effect  in  France. 

II. 

The  purchase  price  clauses  set  forth  in  Section 
B  of  Schedule  I  of  the  3(c)  agreement  are  com- 
plex. There  is  some  doubt  in  our  minds  that  their 
precise  operative  effect  can  be  accurately  predicted 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  they 
have  been  drafted  with  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  pricing  method  that  will  be  fair  to  both 
parties.  Accordingly  we  ask  for  no  revision  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  pricing  operations  under 
these  formulae  appear  unsatisfactory  in  practice, 
we  will  feel  free  to  propose  an  alternative  method. 
The  adoption  of  such  an  alternative  by  mutual 
agreement  would  not,  of  course,  be  retroactive, 
unless  the  propriety  of  such  retroactive  action 
were  also  mutually  agreed. 

III. 

I  wish  also  to  direct  your  attention  to  certain 
policies  we  shall  follow  in  the  execution  of  these 
various  arrangements. 

1.  In  relation  to  reciprocal  aid,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  put  forth  our  maxinunn  effort.  The  extent 
of  reciprocal  aid  which  it  will  be  possible  to  ren- 
der will,  however,  necessarily   depend   in   large 
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measure  on  such  factors  as  the  availability  of  la- 
bor, power,  and  the  flow  of  imported  supplies. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  3(c)  agreement,  it  is  our 
iiiMicral  intention  to  request  and  receive  the  arti- 
cles and  services  in  Schedules  1  and  2  up  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  financial  limits  provided  for 
therein.  However,  we  note  our  reserved  right  to 
have  the  programs  or  contracts  cancelled  upon 
paying  the  United  States  its  out-of-pocket  ex- 
I)i']ises;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  review  the  articles 
and  services  in  the  schedules  from  time  to  time 
and  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  in  order  to  make  such  adjustments  in  our 
requests  and  acceptances  as  we  deem  necessary  in 
the  light  of  the  changing  situation. 

February  28,  1945. 
My  Dear  Mr.  ^SIonnet  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  today  telling  of  your  re- 


turn from  Paris  and  informing  me  that  your 
Government  is  now  prepared  to  sign  the  draft 
agreements  which  Mr.  Clayton  sent  you  on  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945,  and  that  your  Government  has  taken 
full  cognizance  of  the  Memorandum  accompany- 
ing the  draft  agreement. 

You  attach  to  your  letter  the  text  of  a  statement, 
agreed  to  with  Mr.  Clayton  before  your  depart- 
ure for  Paris,  which  clarifies  certain  points  and 
which  draws  the  attention  of  this  Government  to 
certain  policies  which  your  Government  will  fol- 
low in  the  execution  of  the  various  agreements. 
I  wish  to  confirm  your  understanding  with  Mr. 
Clayton  that  this  statement  is  acceptable  to  my 
Government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  STATE  AND  TREASURY  DEPARTMENTS  AND  FEA 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministrator, acting  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  on  lend-lease  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  discussions  with  Jean  Monnet,  representative 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public, made  the  following  statement  on  Febru- 
ary 28 : 

Three  agreements  relating  to  lend-lease  and 
reverse  lend-lease  aid  have  been  concluded  with 
the  French:  (1)  A  master  agreement  identical 
with  those  entered  into  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  countries; 
(2)  a  reciprocal  aid  agreement  similar  to  those 
entered  into  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  others;  and  (3)  an  agreement 
under  Section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.^ 

The  first  two  agreements  with  the  French  are 
based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  lend-lease  and 
reverse  lend-lease  agreements  made  by  the  United 
States  with  our  other  Allies.  The  third  agree- 
ment is  the  first  to  be  concluded  with  any  of  the 
United  Nations.  A  similar  agreement  is  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  underlying  fundamental  principle  of  the 


'  To  be  printed  iu  the  Executive  Agreement  Series. 


lend-lease  agreements  is  the  one  previously  laid 
down  by  the  President  of  the  United  States :  "Un- 
til the  unconditional  sui'render  of  both  Japan  and 
Germany,  we  should  continue  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram on  whatever  scale  is  necessary  to  make  the 
combined  striking  power  of  all  the  United  Nations 
against  our  enemies  as  overwhelming  and  as  effec- 
tive as  we  can  make  it." 

All  of  the  supplies,  services  and  information 
covered  by  the  agreements  with  the  French  Pro- 
visional Government  are  directly  connected  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  basic  purpose  of 
the  whole  program  is  to  enable  all  French  re- 
sources and  the  whole  French  nation — soldiers, 
workers,  producers  and  farmers — to  be  mobilized 
and  used  for  the  war  against  the  common  enemy. 
Supplies,  services  and  information  solely  for  re- 
construction or  rehabilitation  purposes  are  ex- 
cluded from  these  agreements.  Supplies  required 
by  the  French  solely  for  post-war  pui-poses  will 
have  to  be  handled  by  other  means  since  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  is,  and  is  being  administered  as,  a  war 
supply  measure.  Economic  and  financial  coop- 
eration by  all  the  United  Nations  in  many  differ- 
ent ways  will  doubtless  be  required  to  meet  such 
post-war  problems.  Effective  action  in  this  field 
will  require  both  international  and  national  action 
by  the  respective  govermnents,  including  in  many 
cases  legislative  action. 
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As  in  the  case  of  other  lend-lease  countries,  the 
amounts  and  types  of  materials,  services,  etc., 
which  are  to  be  supplied  under  these  lend-lease 
agreements  continue  to  be  subject,  as  always,  to 
adjustments  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
the  changing  conditions  of  the  war.  When  fin- 
ished munitions  are  produced  and  available  for 
delivery,  they  are  assigned  by  the  Munitions  As- 
signments Board  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  light  of  the  strategic 
considerations  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  as- 
signment. Similar  procedures  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  effect  for  other  war  supplies  that 
each  country  may  make  available  to  the  other. 

The  United  States  has  already  furnished  France, 
under  lend-lease,  with  guns,  ammunition,  tanks, 
and  other  finished  munitions  and  supplies  for 
eight  French  divisions,  and  300  supporting  units, 
aggregating  in  all  zones  225,000  men,  in  addition 
to  a  French  air  force  of  about  15,000  men.  In  the 
words  of  Secretary  of  War  Stimson : 

"During  the  past  year  of  operations  some  of 
those  French  divisions  fought  superbly  by  the  side 
of  our  American  troops  in  the  Fifth  Army  in  the 
very  difficult  campaign  up  through  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Thereafter,  these  French  troops  took 
an  indispensable  part  in  the  landing  in  southern 
France  in  support  of  our  invasion  of  Normandy, 
resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  ports  of  Marseille 
and  Toulon,  the  triumphant  march  up  the  Khone 
Valley  through  Lyons,  and  the  successful  junc- 
tion with  General  Eisenhower's  forces  on  the  Ger- 
man frontier.  It  is  proper  to  say  'indispensable' 
because  without  those  French  divisions  the  Amer- 
ican forces  alone  could  not  have  carried  through 
that  campaign  with  any  comparable  saving  of 
losses  on  our  side.  As  it  was,  those  losses  were  at 
a  minimum.  Subsequently,  as  members  of  the 
French  First  Army,  these  same  French  troops 
have  helped  effectuate  the  rescue  of  the  Province 
of  Alsace  including  Strasbourg  and  the  present 
holding  of  the  upper  Rhine  boundary." 
Supplies  to  equip  additional  French  divisions  and 
units  will  be  furnished  under  lend-lease  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  these  agreements. 

War  production  materials  and  other  vital  sup- 
plies and  services  will  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  the  French  under  these  agreements  on 
lend-lease  until  a  determination  by  the  President 
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that  they  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  After  this  determination,  the 
French  may  under  the  3(c)  agreement  continue 
to  receive  the  undelivered  balances  of  certain  sup- 
plies in  the  program  and  to  pay  for  them  on  speci- 
fied credit  terms,  with  the  reserved  right  to  have 
the  programs  or  contracts  cancelled  upon  paying 
the  United  States  its  out-of-pocket  costs.  The 
United  States  agrees  to  deliver  the  programmed 
supplies  to  the  French,  after  this  determination 
by  the  President,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  not  in  our  national  interest  to  do  so. 

The  maximum  aid  to  be  furnished  the  French 
by  the  United  States  under  the  3(c)  agreement  is 
specified  in  two  schedules.  The  articles  and 
services  in  Schedule  1  and  their  estimated  maxi- 
mum cost  are  as  follows : 

Eaw  Materials  For  War  Use  and 
Essential  Civilian  Supply 
(Cotton,  Metals,  Steel, 
Chemicals,  Synthetic  Rub- 
ber, Drugs,  Medical  Sup- 
plies, etc.) $&40,000,000 

Food  (Milk,  Pulses,  Edible  Oils, 

Oil  Seed,  Seeds) 185,000,000 

Petroleum    Supplies 132,000,000 

French  Prisoner-of-war  Sup- 
plies    48,  000, 000 

Short  Life  Manufacturing 
Equipment  for  War  Produc- 
tion           250,  000, 000 

Freight    Charges     (Rental    and 

Charter  of  Vessels ) 220, 000, 000 


$1, 675, 000, 000 


The  supplies  and  services  to  be  furnished  under 
Schedule  1  include  such  items  as  cotton  for  the 
production  of  cotton  duck  for  tents  and  other 
textiles  for  the  armed  forces,  rubber  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tires  for  military  vehicles,  and  similar 
war  production  materials.  They  also  include 
other  vital  supplies  such  as  petroleum,  handtools 
and  trucks  for  war  production  and  other  essential 
operations,  and  food  and  medical  supplies  for  war 
workers  and  others  of  the  French  people  so  that 
they  can  fight,  produce  and  work  most  effectively 
in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Supplies  and  services  under  Schedule  1  do  not 
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include  finished  armament,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
French  military  forces.  Up  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  found  to  be  necessai-y  in  the  joint  war 
effort  by  the  President,  any  undelivered  balances 
of  Schedule  1  items  may,  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  President  to  withhold  in  the  national 
interest,  be  acquired  by  the  French.  Such  items 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  French  in  30  annual 
installments  beginning  July  1,  1946  or  on  the  first 
day  of  July  following  delivery  with  interest  at 
2%  percent  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  these  supplies  and  materials  pro- 
vided under  Schedule  1,  certain  categories  of  long- 
life  capital  goods  will  be  provided  under  Schedule 
2  to  enable  France  to  produce  and  transport  mili- 
tary equipment  and  other  war  goods  for  our  com- 
bined forces.  This  will  reduce  the  burden  on  our 
own  output  of  such  goods  and  will  save  vital  ship- 
ping. These  long-life  capital  goods  which  have 
a  war-connected  use  are  to  be  supplied  to  the 
French  who  agree  to  pay  for  them  in  full  against 
20  percent  down  payment  on  delivery  and  the  bal- 
ance in  equal  annual  installments  within  not  to 
exceed  30  years,  with  interest  at  2%  percent  per 
annum. 

The  articles  and  services  in  Schedule  2  and  their 
estimated  maximum  cost  are  as  follows : 

Locomotives $200, 000, 000 

Kailroad  Cars 120, 000, 000 

Merchant  Marines 140,  000,  000 

Harbor  Watercraft 32.  000, 000 

Fishing  Fleet 8,000,000 

Inland     Watercraft 

(Barges) 50,000,000 

Metal    Working    Machin- 
ery    100,  000.  000 

Industrial  Equipment 150,000,000 

Machiner}^  for  Mines,  Ar- 
senals, etc 100,000,000 

$900, 000, 000 

These  long-life  articles  are  being  furnished 
under  Section  3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  and  are 
put  on  these  terms  because,  while  they  have  an 
important  and  useful  part  to  play  in  the  war,  a 
large  part  of  their  usefulness  may  also  serve  post- 
war purposes.  Under  the  agreement  production 
■  and  deliver}'  will  not  have  to  stop  on  these  goods 
even  though  the  war  should  end  before  they  were 
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finished.  The  French  agree  to  take  and  pay  for 
such  goods  and  the  United  States  Government  can 
proceed  with  an  orderly  liquidation  of  the  lend- 
lease  contracts  in  the  manner  provided  for  under 
Section  3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  The  program 
for  long-life  equipment  of  this  character  is  sub- 
ject to  substantially  the  same  limitations  as  apply 
to  Schedule  1. 

Both  of  these  programs  are  subject  to  periodic 
review  in  the  light  of  the  war  conditions  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  end  of  the  European  war. 
Such  reviews  will  have  as  their  central  objective 
the  carrying  out  of  the  intent  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act.  From  the  begimiing  of  the  program  in 
March  of  1941,  lend-lease  aid  has  been  extended  for 
one  purpose — and  for  one  purpose  only — the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States  and  to  enable  our  Allies 
to  bring  the  full  weight  of  their  men  and  resources 
to  bear  against  our  common  enemies.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  understood  between  the  two  govern- 
ments that  the  United  States  has  a  broad  power 
to  cancel  or  revoke  procurement  programs  or  con- 
tracts if  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  to  do  so.  Actual  delivery 
will  always  be  subject  to  the  development  of  the 
military  situation,  and  the  changing  demands  of 
strategy,  as  well  as  to  economic  and  financial  fac- 
tors which  affect  our  national  interest. 

The  reciprocal  aid  agreement — the  second  of  the 
agreements  noted  above — has  been  made  retro- 
active to  D-Day  in  order  to  cover  supplies  and 
services  provided  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  by  the  French  since  that  time  and  without 
payment  by  us. 

The  supplies  and  services  being  furnished  to  us 
by  the  French  under  reverse  lend-lease  include 
textiles,  military-vehicle  tires,  batteries,  telephone 
wire,  chemicals  and  other  vital  war  materials,  rail- 
road and  port  facilities  and  services,  hotels,  ware- 
houses, and  other  facilities  and  services.  The 
French  have  placed  their  industrial  production, 
insofar  as  it  can  be  brought  into  operation,  at  the 
service  of  the  common  war  effort. 

The  reciprocal  aid  agreement  reaffirms  the  cen- 
tral principle  that  the  French  are  to  render  us 
benefits  on  reverse  lend-lease  thus  putting  into  ef- 
fect the  kind  of  combined  war  supply  operations 
which  have  previously  been  so  effective  in  aiding 
the  United  Nations  to  progress  to  victory  over  the 
common  enemi€s. 
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REPLY  OF  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW  TO  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE 
PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC ' 


[Relcaeed  to  the  press  February  28] 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  note  ^  of  today's  date  signed  by  Your  Excel- 
lency and  M.  Monnet  concerning  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  the  provision  of  aid 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  reply  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  agrees  with  the  under- 


standing of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Frencli  Republic  as  expressed  in  that  note.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained  therein, 
your  note  and  this  reply  will  be  regarded  as  plac- 
ing on  record  the  understanding  between  our  two 
Governments  in  this  matter. 

Tliis  further  integration  and  strengthening  of 
our  common  war  effort  gives  me  great  satisfaction. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  /Secretary  of  State 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28) 

A  formal  statement  has  already  been  issued  giv- 
ing the  details  of  the  agreements  on  lend-lease 
matters  which  have  been  signed  with  France  this 
afternoon.  I  should  like  to  express  my  own  per- 
sonal pleasure  over  the  successful  conclusion  of 


these  negotiations  looking  to  the  greater  coordina- 
tion of  our  own  efforts  with  those  of  the  French 
people  in  prosecuting  the  war.  The  importance  of 
this  latest  evidence  of  Franco-American  solidarity 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Nor  will  the  effect  of  these 
agi-eements  be  underestimated  by  our  enemies. 


Conference  on  Books  for  Devastated  Libraries 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  PLANS 

[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

A  Conference  on  Books  for  Devastated  Libra- 
ries was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Febru- 
ary 28  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  (Two 
sessions  were  scheduled,  beginning  at  10  a.  m.  and 
2  p.m.) 

The  conference  discussed  proposals  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  effort  by  private  organizations 
to  aid  libraries  in  war  areas  to  restock  scientific, 
technical,  and  scholarly  books,  periodicals,  and 
pamphlets  and  heard  reports  concerning  actual 
losses  suffered  by  libraries  abroad.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  assistance  will  be  needed  to  re- 
place many  books  destroyed  and  to  equip  li- 
braries with  new  books  published  since  the  out- 
break of  hostilities. 


'  Henri  Ronnet. 
'  Not  printed. 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  welcomed  the 
representatives  at  the  morning  session  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  MacLeish  addressed  the 
afternoon  session.  The  morning  session  was 
presided  over  by  Bryn  J.  Hovde,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  and  the  after- 
noon session  by  Luther  H.  Evans,  Acting  Li- 
brarian of  Congi'ess.  The  press  was  invited  to 
both  sessions. 

Other  speakers  included  Bernhard  Knollen- 
berg,  former  librarian  of  Yale  University,  and 
Harry  M.  Lydenberg,  director  of  the  Board  of 
International  Relations  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Area  reports  were  given  for  P^urope  by  Gray- 
son N.  Kefauver,  one  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of 
Education,  and  for  China  and  the  Far  East  by 
Willys  R.  Peck,  former  Minister  to  Thailand. 
Both  Mr.  Kefauver  and  Mr.  Peck  are  attached 
to  the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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REMARKS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this  conference.  I 
want  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the 
Department  and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  your 
willingness,  in  these  busy  times,  to  devote  a  day 
of  discussion  to  the  problems  before  us.  Yet  how 
natural  it  is  for  us  to  come  together  in  this  way. 
Among  the  instinctive  traits  that  have  made  our 
country  great  are  those  of  community  spirit  and 
mutual  helpfulness. 

The  reason  for  which  we  have  gathered  here  is 
one  of  importance.  It  is  a  special  form  of  the 
problem  now  confronting  the  whole  civilized 
world.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  means  by 
which  civilization,  as  men  have  labored  to  achieve 
it  through  the  ages,  may  be  preserved.  In  this 
task  the  first  and  greatest  honor  must  go  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors,  to  the  young  Americans  who 
in  all  the  theaters  of  war  are  affirming,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives,  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
speech  and  thought,  of  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  But  surely  there  are  honor- 
able ways  in  which  we  too  can  support  the  effort 
in  which  they  are  engaged;  actions  by  which,  as 
librarians  and  members  of  learned  societies,  as 
officers  in  various  foundations  and  organizations, 
we  can  aid  in  handing  on  to  the  future  the  heritage 
we  have  received  from  the  past. 

Civilization  is  not  the  work  of  one  generation. 
It  is  not  a  web  spun  from  the  minds  of  a  few  wise 
men  in  any  one  day  or  age.  It  is  an  accumulation ; 
it  is  the  sum  of  the  labors  of  many  gifted  and 
devoted  men  and  women  in  widely  separated  times 
and  places.  Because  human  life  is  short  and 
human  memory  even  shorter,  man  has  invented 
books  and  has  made  libraries  the  treasure  houses 
of  his  spirit.  In  books  he  records  his  experiences 
and  his  hard-won  discoveries  and  hands  on  to 
future  men  the  clew  to  which  they  tie  the  thread  of 
their  own  newer  discoveries.  Across  twenty-three 
centuries  Plato  in  Athens  speaks  to  Emerson  in 
Concord  in  words  which  preserve  not  only  the 
shape  of  his  thoughts  but  llio  very  rhythm  of  his 
blood.  Newton  in  London  speaks  to  Franklin  in 
Philadelphia  and  to  Joseph  Henry  in  Albany  with 
no  more  difficulty  than  a  man  calling  to  his 
neighbor.  In  this  fashion,  provided  always  that 
books  and  libraries  exist,  science  today  can  carry 


on  where  science  yesterday  left  off;  man  does  not 
have  to  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  recon- 
structing civilization  anew  in  every  generation. 
Without  books  to  provide  the  necessary  link,  he 
would  not  make  much  headway.  Fortunately, 
given  reasonable  protection,  books  are  remarkably 
durable.  Though  made  of  perishable  materials, 
they  will  outlast  bronze  and  marble.  With  merely 
a  shelf  to  stand  on,  they  will  endure  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  neglect.  They  will  survive  dust, 
damp,  and  the  attacks  of  insects.  They  will  sur- 
vive almost  anything  short  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  detroy  them. 

Yet  books  are  far  from  indestructible.  Fire, 
whether  it  be  a  bonfire  in  a  back  yard  or  in  a 
public  square,  or  the  burning  of  a  library,  has  been 
disastrous  to  these  priceless  records  of  the  cen- 
turies, especially  where  these  conflagrations  have 
been  kindled  with  malice.  Rockets  and  explosive 
and  incendiary  bombs  have  wreaked  destruction. 
I  am  telling  you  nothing  new  when  I  say  that  our 
own  time  has  been  particularly  dangerous  to 
books;  never  in  any  age  have  the  weapons  by 
which  books  are  most  easily  destroyed  been  em- 
ployed against  them  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  with  so  much  system.  The  burning  of  the 
library  at  Louvain,  which  shocked  the  western 
world  so  greatly  30  years  ago,  was — in  scale,  at 
least — a  small  affair  beside  the  planned  destruc- 
tion in  the  war-stricken  countries  during  recent 
years. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  extent 
of  this  damage.  Many  unique  and  irreplaceable 
volumes  of  priceless  beauty  and  significance  to  the 
human  spirit  have  been  wantonly  destroyed. 
Whole  libraries  have  been  deliberately  set  on  fire. 
The  end  is  not  yet.  And  while  there  is  no  reason 
for  facile  optimism  in  these  matters,  it  may  be  said, 
in  respect  to  our  present  problem,  that  the  modem 
world  has  certain  advantages  over  antiquity. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  libraries  were  burned, 
there  was  no  stock  in  existence  anywhere  from 
which  to  replace  the  destroyed  books.  When  the 
treasures  of  Greek  literature  disappeared  with  the 
librai-y  at  Alexandria,  they  were  gone  for  good. 
There  was  then  no  New  World,  so  far  as  anybody 
knew.  Even  less  was  there  available  a  Union 
Catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  means  of 
which  the  missing  copies  of  Sophocles  and  Menan- 
der  might  be  replaced.  The  case  is  different  now. 
(Continued  on  page  372) 
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Scope  and  Functions  of  UNRRA  and  Its  Relations 
to  Other  Agencies 


Address  by  CHARLES  P.  TAFT ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  27] 

You  of  this  Cooperative  Federation,  as  -well  as 
the  Cooperatives  associated  with  your  national 
organization,  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  situ- 
ation of  Cooperatives  in  the  liberated  areas,  and 
you  have  launched  a  drive  to  give  them  advice  and 
assistance.  I  propose  tonight  to  describe  how  the 
governments,  the  public  organizations,  and  the 
private  organizations  function  in  the  occupied  and 
liberated  areas,  in  order  to  show  you  the  frame- 
work within  which  your  assistance  must  be  given. 
That  requires  me  to  describe  first  what  the  govern- 
ments and  UNRRA  and  the  American  and  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  do  in  those  areas,  for  the  pri- 
vate-agency function  will  normally  be  a  supple- 
mentary and  residual  one. 

There  is  the  greatest  confusion  in  this  country 
with  reference  to  the  function  of  UNRRA,  even 
among  those  whose  experience  or  present  duties 
should  lead  them  to  understand.^  That  makes  it 
necessary  to  give  a  clear  and  authoritative  expla- 
nation. I  shall  cover  the  Nazi-occupied  areas  first 
and  then  the  liberated  areas. 

In  the  Nazi-occupied  areas  only  certain  church 
organizations,  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
the  World  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  may  go,  and 
even  those  agencies  have  their  troubles  in  some 
places.  They  serve  prisoner-of-war  camps  and 
civilian  internees.  The  Red  Cross  has  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Geneva  convention  of  1929,  which 
establishes  the  sanitai-y  and  nutritional  standards 
of  these  camps.  It  handles  the  food  packages  and 
comfort  kits  which  are  sent  through  the  blockade 
by  the  national  Red  Cross  societies,  like  the  Ameri- 
can or  British  Red  Cross,  or  by  private  relief 
agencies,  like  United  Yugoslav  Relief,  or  by  na- 
tional governments,  or  by  U.S.  lend-lease  on  be- 
half of  national  governments  eligible  for  such 
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aid.  Some  food  packages  have  even  been  sent  by 
direct  mail. 

The  World  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  represented 
in  the  United  States  by  War  Prisoners'  Aid,  fur- 
nishes (1)  books,  athletic  goods,  and  similar  ar- 
ticles; (2)  morale,  athletic,  and  organizational 
service  in  the  camps. 

The  Greek  Relief  Scheme  wa-  a  special  project 
administered  by  the  Swedish  Red  Cross  and  the 
International  Red  Cross  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  starving  population  of  Greece  and  has  con- 
tinued in  part  since  liberation.' 

The  War  Refugee  Board  (Stettinius,  Stimson, 
Morgenthau)  leads  and  cooi-dinates  the  efforts  of 
the  interested  private  groups  to  rescue  the  indi- 
viduals who  suffer  from  the  special  attentions  of 
the  Gestapo  within  Axis  territory.  Its  emergency 
work  for  any  individual  ends  as  he  reaches  an 
area  where  other  private  or  public  agencies  can 
begin  to  function  in  his  service. 

So  much  for  the  Nazi-occupied  areas. 

The  first  thing  one  must  appreciate  about  the 
liberated  areas  is  the  state  of  the  commercial 
economy  when  an  area  is  liberated.  Under  the 
Germans  there  was  a  stringently  regulated  econ- 
omy with  rationing,  price  control,  and  reasonably 
adequate  distribution.  If  the  front  area  between 
the  armies  is  stable  for  a  while,  the  towns  are 
devastated.  Even  if  the  front  moves  fast,  the 
Germans  take  or  destroy,  or  our  airmen  destroy, 
all  transport  and  bridges.  When  our  army  civil- 
affairs  organization  comes  in,  all  business  and  all 
distribution  is  stopped  and  very  likely  completely 
upset.  Yet  strangely  enough  many  people  have 
money  of  some  kind.  What  is  needed  therefore 
at  once  in  all  cases  is  primarily  civilian  supplies, 
and  only  secondarily  relief.  This  was  true  in 
Nortli  Africa  and  it  was  true  in  France. 

The  U.  S.  "relief"  organization  in  North  Africa, 
the  forerunner  of  UNRRA,  arranged  for  supplies 
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to  come  to  the  North  African  ports,  took  them 
over,  arranged  with  the  Army  for  transportation 
to  other  depots  by  rail  or  ship,  secured  trucks  and 
took  the  supplies  inland  to  the  important  towns, 
and  had  a  one-  or  two-day  sale  in  each  town.  The 
mayor  made  up  a  list  of  his  citizens  and  distrib- 
uted tickets  to  them.  For  a  few  he  indicated  they 
could  not  pay.  The  people  took  tlie  goods  then 
needed,  turned  in  the  tickets,  and  paid  for  them, 
unless  the  ticket  indicated  otherwise.  Wliile  the 
distribution  organization  had  a  net  loss,  it  was 
nothing  like  what  had  been  expected. 

The  process  in  France  was  different  but  was 
built  on  that  experience.  The  Greek  process  was 
the  same  except  that  the  free  distribution  was  rela- 
tively greater,  the  revolution  upset  things,  and  the 
inflation  and  currency  situation  complicated  them 
further.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  term  relief  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  misnomer  for  what  is  done  in  the 
first  emergency  period  after  the  military  turns 
over.  It  is  civilian  supply,  with  only  a  proportion 
of  free  distribution.  It  is  not  a  social-welfare 
operation. 

The  second  completely  erroneous  impression 
about  the  liberated  areas  held  by  most  Americans, 
I  find,  is  that  UNRRA  operates  in  all  countries, 
France,  Belgium,  or  Germany,  for  instance.  Even 
the  Times  of  London  erred  in  this  regard  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  on  French  supply  problems.  Mr. 
Richard  Law  had  to  correct  this  idea  in  Parlia- 
ment two  weeks  ago. 

Who  then  does  handle  this  problem  of  emer- 
gency civilian  supply  immediately  after  libera- 
tion? So  far  as  the  American  side  is  concerned 
the  President  placed  the  major  responsibility  on 
the  Army  for  the  military  period.  That  in  turn 
has  two  phases.  Close  behind  the  fighting  it  is 
handled  by  G-5  of  the  Army,  as  seen  in  recent 
stories  from  the  Philippines.  But  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  Army  turns  it  over  either  to  the  indigenous 
government  or  to  UNRRA,  even  though  the  Army 
still  retains  the  over-all  responsibility.  Thus  in 
France  or  Belgium,  although  it  is  still  the  military 
period  for  supply  purposes,  the  supplies  are  turned 
over  to  the  government  for  distribution.  In 
Greece  it  was  the  Army,  using  UNRRA  personnel 
and  at  Army  expense  until  the  revolution  forced 
the  civilian  personnel  out. 

Well,  you  say,  where  does  UNRRA  come  in  at 
all  ?  What  does  UNRRA  do  with  all  that  money 
then? 


When  any  one  of  the  Allied  governments  does 
not  have  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  necessary  supplies,  it  may  request  UNRRA  to 
come  in  and  provide  the  goods.  The  Greeks,  for 
example,  have  made  that  request,  and  UNRRA 
will  operate  there. 

At  some  cut-off  date,  the  Army  withdraws  en- 
tirely, and  the  government  takes  over.  It  gets  its 
own  shipping  allocation  and  takes  over  also  the 
goods  in  the  Army  pipe-line.  So  in  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland  it  will  be  UNRRA, 
which  will  then  assume  the  responsibility  for 
securing  allocations  for  procurement,  shipping, 
and  major  distribution.  But  even  in  supply  mat- 
ters UNRRA  is  a  supervisory  service  organiza- 
tion, not  a  glorified  international  family-welfare 
society. 

France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Norway  have 
not  as  yet  asked  for  UNRRA's  help  in  normal 
civilian  supply,  and  UNRRA  does  not  operate 
there  in  supply  matters.  It  wiU  operate  in  Greece, 
Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland, 
by  request  and  agreement  of  the  governments. 
But  you  must  understand  that  in  those  countries 
it  is  doing  a  government  job,  parallel  to  that  of 
the  French  or  Norwegian  Governments  in  their 
territory.  It  is  not  doing  an  individual  case- work 
relief  job.  Like  France  or  Belgium,  it  will  get  an 
allocation  of  ships  for  its  areas.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  total  governmental  supply  service,  whose  ob- 
jective is  to  get  goods  into  regular  channels  of  dis- 
tribution for  civilian  use.  Its  first  assigned  ship 
is  soon  leaving  for  the  Black  Sea,  with  goods  for 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 

I  should  note  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
European  Council  of  UNRRA,  proposals  have 
now  been  approved  for  the  extension  of  UNRRA's 
functions  in  relief  into  the  paying  countries.  This 
would  be  an  emergency  type  of  assistance,  worked 
out  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis,  and  de- 
serves thorough  investigation. 

UNRRA,  however,  does  have  a  unique  major 
responsibility  in  connection  with  supply.  It  is 
required  to  review  all  the  governmental  supply 
programs,  including  its  own,  and  to  insure  that 
the  standards  of  supply  in  each  Allied  country 
are  as  nearly  equal  to  each  other  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  especially  in  essential  items  like 
clothing,  textiles,  or  fats  and  oils,  which  are 
desperately  short.  It  is  the  equalization  board, 
so  to  speak. 
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Does  UNRRA  operate  in  the  ex-enemy  terri- 
tories? Only  if  the  UNRRA  Council  specifically 
approves,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  democrat- 
ically organized  UNRRA  Council  is  not  enthu- 
siastic about  doing  it.  In  the  case  of  Italy  the 
Council  finally  voted  $50,000,000  for  special  foods 
for  mothers  and  children  in  Italy  and  for  Italian 
refugees  in  Italy  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
home  towns,  as  well  as  for  some  of  its  general 
health  work. 

UNRRA  has  another  major  responsibility 
which  does  take  it  into  ex-enemy  territory.  It 
is  the  helper  and  expediter  in  connection  with 
displaced  persons  of  Allied  nationality.  The 
Allied  nations  send  liaison  oflBcers  into  Germany 
or  Italy  to  screen  and  repatriate  their  nationals, 
but  UNRRA  helps  SHAEF,  which  makes  the 
general  plans  and  has  to  take  care  of  the  many 
for  whom  no  government  will  take  responsibility. 
UNRRA  is  managing  a  number  of  refugee  camps 
in  North  Africa  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Refugees  is  plan- 
ning for  the  vanguard  of  stateless  persons  who 
will  be  the  most  tragic  backwash  of  this  war. 

Apart  from  supply,  UNRRA  may  be  requested 
to  provide  advisory  services  of  many  kinds,  in  the 
fields  of  health,  welfare,  and  agricultural  and 
other  rehabilitation.  Many  governments  have 
already  made  such  requests,  and  no  question  of 
ability  to  pay  is  involved. 

The  major  UNRRA  responsibility  among  these 
is  in  the  field  of  health,  already  mentioned  in  Italy. 
It  is,  in  cooperation  with  the  armies  and  the  gov- 
ernments, giving  leadership  in  preventing  disease 
and  epidemics  in  all  areas.  There  has  been  less 
said  about  this,  although  in  many  ways  it  is  the 
most  important  of  its  functions.  The  top  medical 
oiBcer  of  UNRRA  is  Dr.  Wilbur  Sawyer,  formerly 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  immediate  emergency- 
supply  problem  after  liberation.  But  that,  too, 
gives  a  most  incomplete  picture.  Neither  the 
armies  nor  UNRRA  nor  the  paying  governments 
can  go  on  indefinitely  in  the  wholesale-distribu- 
tion business.  Besides,  the  armies  as  they  move 
forward  take  the  trucks  along.  They  fix  the  main 
bridges,  but  not  the  back  roads.  They  bring  some 
seed  and  fish  nets  and  agricultural  machinery,  but 
not  much.  They  are  faced  with  the  restoration 
of  a  working  economy,  and  one  does  not  realize 
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what  a  complicated  sj'stem  feeds  and  clothes  and 
pays  us  all  until  one  has  to  build  it  from  the 
ground  up. 

In  that  rebuilding  process  one  finds  at  once  that 
trucks  and  factories  need  spare  parts  or  complete 
rebuilding  of  machinery.  Then  they  need  fuel 
and  raw  materials.  Even  if  the  raw  materials  and 
fuel  are  within  the  country,  there  is  no  adequate 
way  to  transport  them.  When  the  first  coal  barges 
came  down  the  canals  and  the  Seine  to  Paris,  the 
populace  turned  out  with  music  and  flags  to  greet 
them,  like  a  victorious  fleet  of  battleships.  Gradu- 
ally the  old  channels  of  traffic  were  smoothed  out 
and  restored  and  the  ports  partially  opened  up, 
and  then  came  global  shortages  of  material,  steel, 
or  textiles,  or  many  others,  and  shortages  of  ships 
to  bring  any  of  them.  As  one  is  faced  with  com- 
peting demands  for  ammunition  or  tents  or  uni- 
forms or  food  for  the  troops  on  the  two  great 
world  battlegrounds,  who  is  to  choose  whether 
MacArthur  shall  move  into  Manila,  or  Eisen- 
hower toward  Berlin — or  Frenchmen  or  Greeks 
shall  be  given  work  to  do,  useful,  necessary  work 
in  necessary  plants,  that  may  prevent  unrest  and 
even  revolution  ? 

One  first  effort  obviously  must  be  to  see  whether 
it  is  better  to  ship  raw  materials  to  France  or  Bel- 
gium to  be  fabricated,  instead  of  shipping  the 
fabricated  goods  across  the  ocean.  Then  the  utili- 
zation of  shipping  must  be  studied  to  make  sure 
every  ship  has  the  optimum  use.  That  is  being 
done.  And  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  the  choice 
will  never  have  to  be  made  between  progress  on 
both  fronts  at  once  and  chaos  in  the  liberated  coun- 
tries. Nevertheless,  in  the  last  analysis  no  one  of 
the  Allied  nations  can  afford  to  allow  chaos  to 
exist,  comparable  in  any  way  to  the  cruel  domina- 
tion of  the  Nazis,  even  for  a  few  months.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  permit 
that  to  happen.  We  are  fighting  for  liberty,  not 
chaos,  and  there  is  no  short  cut. 

In  this  major  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  a 
reviving  economy  in  a  liberated  area,  UNRRA  has 
only  a  limited  responsibility.  Its  terms  of  refer- 
ence in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  are  specifically 
limited  to  those  activities  which  are  necessary  to 
relief.  "The  Administration  cannot  be  called  up- 
on to  help  restore  continuous  employment  in  the 
world",  is  the  language  of  resolution  12  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  UNRRA  Coimcil. 
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Its  functions  cannot  go  very  much  beyond  the  same 
scope  as  Army  supply  in  the  military  period  be- 
fore UXRRA  or  the  governments  take  over. 

One  more  operation  needs  to  be  described,  the 
relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  before  I  come  to  the 
private  agencies. 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  does  not  usually  operate  abroad  itself  except 
in  the  service  of  the  American  soldier  and  sailor. 
Ill  foreign  countries  its  operations  are  through  the 
national  Red  Cross  societies  or  the  International 
Red  Cross.  Its  responsibilities  for  prisoners  of 
war  and  internees  have  already  been  described. 
The  great  bulk  of  its  funds,  raised  from  the  Amer- 
ican public,  go  for  the  recreation  service  of  the 
armed  forces  abroad,  including  the  Red  Cross 
clubs  and  hotels,  for  the  services  to  individual  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  connection  with  their  families 
and  dependents,  and  for  the  recreation  and  other 
lay  services  and  supplies  in  hospitals. 

But  the  Red  Cross  does  have  civilian-relief  re- 
sponsibilities in  addition  to  peacetime  or  wartime 
disaster  relief.  It  spends  for  this  about  $5,000,000 
a  year  of  its  own  funds,  and  it  has  now  spent  nearly 
all  of  the  $85,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
the  President  during  five  years  since  early  1940  for 
the  purchase  and  transportation  of  relief  supplies, 
to  be  procured  exclusively  in  the  United  States, 
for  distribution  abroad,  "through  the  American 
Red  Cross  or  such  governmental  or  other  agencies 
as  he  maj'  designate". 

None  of  these  government  funds  as  a  matter  of 
Red  Cross  and  congressional  policy  has  been  spent 
in  Axis-occupied  territory.  They  have  gone  prin- 
cipally for  medical  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  tex- 
tiles which  the  chapters  make  up  into  garments. 

The  Red  Cross  has,  of  course,  made  in  its  chap- 
ters large  amounts  of  bandages,  and  new  garments, 
which  have  been  stockpiled  and  shipped  out  to  the 
countries  in  greatest  need.  The  Red  Cross  has  been 
the  principal  shipping  agency  for  its  own  goods 
and  those  of  private  agencies  to  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

Everything  I  have  said  to  this  point  has  been  a 
matter  of  public  record,  but  it  is  extraordinary 
how  many  intelligent  supporters,  and  even  officers 
of  private  relief,  are  firmly  convinced  that  only 
through  American  Relief  for  Graustark  or  Ruri- 
tania  will  Graustarkians  or  Ruritanians  be  fed  or 
clothed. 
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Consider  the  cost  of  feeding  40,000,000  Italians 
2,000  calories  a  day,  or  even  the  cost  of  that  part  of 
the  2,000-calories  diet  that  must  come  from  over- 
seas. No  private  agency  could  do  even  a  fraction 
of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  fuel  and  clothing  and  medi- 
cine and  shelter.  That  is  not  the  job  of  the  private 
agency.  It  is  a  basic,  public,  governmental 
responsibility. 

The  major  problem  today  is  not  supply  but 
transportation,  and  only  a  government  can  com- 
pete with  military  demands  today  and  get  ships 
allocated.  A  private  agency  can  only  ship  filler 
cargo,  which  is  most  helpful  but  only  a  filler. 

Finally,  the  bulk  of  the  supplies  sent  are  for 
distribution  through  regular  civilian  channels,  not 
for  "give  away".  The  head  of  one  recently  lib- 
erated state  has  insisted  on  this,  as  he  said,  to 
pi-eserve  the  morale  of  his  people  and  called  for 
the  chance  to  work,  not  gifts;  supplies  through 
which  jobs  can  be  provided,  not  handouts. 

Well,  you  may  ask,  what  can  the  private  agency 
do  ?  It  can  do  a  lot,  but  it  must  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  problem  and  knowledge  of  how  to 
fit  its  supplementary  gifts  and  services  into  these 
other  basic  and  established  programs.  Enthu- 
siasm and  promotional  ability  are  fine  in  a  private- 
agency  staff,  but  what  a  mess  these  qualities  can 
make  in  the  absence  of  sound  administrative 
experience  in  the  welfare  field ! 

Here  are  what  the  private  agencies  can  do  and 
are  doing  effectively: 

They  can  provide  special  food  and  services  for 
specialized  groups,  like  mothers,  children,  or 
students. 

They  can  make  or  collect  garments,  new  or  used. 

They  can  give  leadership  in  recreational  and 
morale  work. 

Thej'  can  care  for  refugees  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  not  cared  for  by  any  government. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  single  fields  of  service. 

Obviously  their  appeals  for  funds  and  costs  of 
administration  need  to  be  regulated  and  their  use 
of  the  funds  supervised.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board. 

We  have  reduced  the  foreign-relief  agencies  to 
a  limited  number  of  international  agencies,  like 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  or  the 
American-Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  to  one  or  two  agencies  for  each  country  to  be 
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served.  Having  started  from  over  60  agencies  for 
Britain  alone,  for  example,  we  think  that  is  not 
a  bad  job. 

To  simplify  the  appeals,  vre  organized  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  which  includes  GO  percent  of 
the  money  and  many  of  the  agencies.  The  times 
of  all  appeals  are  adjusted  to  avoid  interferences. 
The  War  Fund  Budget  Committee  reviews  all 
requests  of  its  agencies  and  fixes  totals  subject 
to  approval  of  the  War  Relief  Control  Board. 
The  others  are  reviewed  by  the  Board  itself. 

But  the  great  problem  remains  of  coordination 
of  efforts  in  the  field.  The  Board  first  helped  to 
establish  firmly  the  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies, which  brings  together,  not  for  money  rais- 
ing but  for  coordination  of  programs,  all  agen- 
cies, in  or  out  of  the  War  Fund.  This  is  related 
to  the  War  Fund  policies  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Henry  Wriston  of  Brown.  This  Council 
has  committees  for  each  country  where  all  agen- 
cies contributing  to  that  countrj'  are  brought  to- 
gether. 

The  Board  is  now  taking  one  more  step.  We 
called  together  last  week  the  first  of  a  series  of 
conferences,  one  on  each  country,  at  which  we 
have  presented  the  Army  program,  the  pi-ogram 
of  that  country's  government,  the  UNRRA  pro- 
gram, the  Red  Cross  program,  and  the  private- 
agency  programs.  That  gives  an  essential  over- 
all picture  of  the  need  and  how  it  may  be  met  in 
each  place. 

The  next  step  is  coordination  in  the  foreign 
country.  In  the  military  period  it  is  obviously 
up  to  the  Army  and  under  its  control.  In  France 
or  Belgium,  for  example,  the  government  there- 
after takes  over  through  some  agency  of  govern- 
ment and  exercises  general  supervision.  In  the 
UNRRA  countries,  UNRRA  by  the  agreement  has 
that  control.  Proposals  have  recently  been  dis- 
cussed, suggesting  that  such  control  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  paying  countries,  but  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  concurred.  As  I  have  said,  UNRRA 
must  see  to  it  that  what  goes  to  liberated  areas 
goes  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  countries,  but  super- 
vision of  the  private  agencies  is  clearly  the  job 
of  the  goveinment  when  it  is  in  charge  of  civilian 
supply  and  relief  distribution. 

But  in  addition  to  government  supervision  over 
them  the  agencies  themselves  need  to  work  to- 
gether. No  less  than  32  agencies  want  to  send 
something  to  France.   American  Relief  for  France 


covers  half  the  amount  and  the  Friends  and  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  30  percent  more.  But 
the  others  should  have  their  chance,  too,  and  the 
need  is  great.  An  excellent  pattern  has  been 
worked  out  in  Italy.  Mr.  Myron  Taylor  has  or- 
ganized a  coordinating  and  distributing  organiza- 
tion over  there.  He  is  the  head  of  American  volun- 
tary relief,  and  his  director  is  a  former  Red  Cross 
director.  He  works  through  an  Italian  committee 
including  representatives  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, Italian  Red  Cross,  the  Church,  and  Italian 
labor  organizations.  His  main  contact  in  the 
United  States  is  with  American  Relief  for  Italy, 
the  largest  single  organization  for  Italy  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  and  all  must  work  through 
these  two.  We  have  already  set  out  to  secure 
similar  results  in  the  Philippines,  and  after  that 
will  come  France. 

So  in  each  country,  as  the  situation  develops,  the 
War  Relief  Control  Board  expects  to  lend  its  as- 
sistance to  see  to  it  (1)  that  there  is  a  single  main 
"country"  organization  in  the  United  States;  (2) 
that  all  organizations  interested  in  that  country 
work  with  the  "country"  organization  in  planning; 
(3)  that  there  is  an  integrated  operation  of  Ameri- 
can relief  activities  in  the  foreign  country  itself, 
under  American  leadership. 

I  understand  that  your  Freedom  Fund  pro- 
posals have  nothing  to  do  with  money  relief,  but  it 
might  well  be  that  you  would  wish  to  relate  your 
advice  and  assistance  to  this  operation  in  the  for- 
eign country. 

Thus,  we  hope  that  to  match  basic  governmental 
provisions  for  civilian  supply  there  will  be  de- 
veloped an  adequate  machinery  to  express  freely 
not  the  divisions  of  foreign  politics,  or  of  domestic 
either,  but  the  generous  humanitarian  impulses  of 
the  whole  American  people  for  victims  of  war  and 
aggression. 


DEVASTATED  LIBRARIES— Cowftnufd  from  page  SG7. 
Of  the  books  which  have  been  destroyed  in  recent 
years,  copies  of  many  exist  in  this  country — per- 
haps in  greater  numbers  than  we  have  need  for 
here.  It  would  be  a  thing  full  of  promise  for  the 
future  of  the  world  if  they  could  be  used  appro- 
priately now;  if  there  were  some  way  of  restoring 
through  books  those  channels  of  communication  in 
science  and  scholarship  and  art  upon  which  the 
continuance  of  civilization  depends. 


MARCH  4,  1945 
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Adherence  by  Egypt  and  Turkey  to  the  Declaration 
by  United  Nations 

EXCHANGES    OF    MESSAGES    WITH   ACTING    SECRETARY    GREW 


Minister  of  Egypt 


[Keleased  to  the  press  February  28] 


Sir: 


February  27,  1945 


At  the  outbreak  of  "World  War  II,  Egypt,  as 
Your  Excellency  is  well  aware,  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  on  September  4, 1939,  and 
did  likewise  with  Japan  the  day  following  its 
treacherous  attack  on  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica at  Pearl  Harbor.  Immediately  thereafter  the 
Egyptian  Government  took  all  necessary  legal 
action  to  supplement  this  step  by  rounding  up 
Nationals  of  these  countries  and  putting  their 
property  under  a  special  administration  entitled 
"Public  Custodian  for  Enemy  Assets." 

Egypt,  moreover,  has  given  the  United  Nations 
all  economic,  political  and  military  cooperation 
within  its  power. 

In  view  of  the  above-mentioned  facts,  I  have  the 
honour  to  inform  you  that  my  Government  have 
decided  to  give  effect  to  an  already  existing  situa- 
tion and  have  instructed  me  to  inform  you  that  on 
February  26,  1945,  Egypt  declared  a  state  of  war 
with  Germany  and  Japan ;  that  Egypt  has  decided 
to  adhere  to  the  United  Nations  declaration  of 
January  1, 1942 ;  and  that  I  have  been  authorised  to 
sign  that  Declaration  on  behalf  of  my  Government. 

Accept  [etc.].  M.Hassan 

February  27,  1945 
Sir: 

I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date  in  which 
you  state  that  Egypt  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  on  September  4, 1939,  and  did  like- 
wise with  Japan  the  day  following  the  treacherous 
Japanese  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor ;  that  Egypt  has 
given  the  United  Nations  all  economic,  political 
and  military  cooperation  within  its  power;  that  in 
view  of  these  facts  the  Egyptian  Government 
decided  to  give  effect  to  an  already  existing  situa- 
tion and  on  February  2G,  1945,  declared  a  state 
of  war  with  Germany  and  Japan ;  that  Egypt  has 
decided  to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations;    and   that   you   have   been   authorized 


to    sign    that   Declaration    on    behalf    of    your 
Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Egypt  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  28,  1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Charge  d'' Affaires  Ad  Interim  of  Turkey 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 


Sir: 


February  24,  1945 


I  have  the  honour  to  inform  Your  Excellency 
that  I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  following  statement  of  the  Turkish 
Government : 

"Turkey  having  already,  at  the  time  of  signing 
her  alliance  with  Great  Britain  on  October  19, 
1939,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
their  struggle  against  aggression,  has,  since  then, 
broken  off  her  diplomatic  and  economic  relations 
first  with  Germany  and  later  with  Japan,  and 
having  declared  war  on  those  two  Powers  on  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945,  has  decided  to  adhere  to  the  United 
Nations  Declaration. 

"The  Government  of  the  Eepublic  has,  there- 
fore, the  honour  to  inform  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  its  adherence  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  January  1,  1942." 

My  Government  has  also  directed  me  to  inform 
Your  Excellency  that  I  have  been  authorized  to 
sign,  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  Republic,  the  Dec- 
laration by  the  United  Nations.  I  should,  there- 
fore, be  most  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me 
the  day  on  which  I  may  sign  the  above-mentioned 
document. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  Oehan  H.  Erol 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


February  26,  1945 
Sir: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  February 
24,  1945  in  -which  it  is  stated  that  Turkey  had  al- 
ready, at  the  time  of  signing  her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  on  October  19,  1939,  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  their  struggle 
against  aggression;  that  Turkey  has,  since  then, 
broken  off  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  first 
with  Germany  and  later  with  Japan ;  that  Turkey 
declared  war  on  those  two  countries  on  February 
23,  1945 ;  that  the  Government  of  Turkey  has  de- 


cided to  adhere  to  the  Declaration  by  United; 
Nations;  and  that  you  have  been  authorized  to 
sign  the  Declaration  on  behalf  of  Turkey. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
pository for  the  Declaration,  is  gratified  to  wel- 
come Turkey  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations.  Arrangements  are  being  made  for  you 
to  sign  the  Declaration  on  February  28,  1945. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


CEREMONIES  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION 


Remarks  by  the  Minister  of  Egypt 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  express  my  thanks 
for  3'our  generous  ■welcome  and  allow  me  to  take 
this  opportunitj'  to  outline  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  action  taken  this  eventful  day. 

Egypt,  while  maintaining  a  status  of  non-bel- 
ligerency in  the  past,  has  since  the  very  beginning 
of  hostilities  contributed  materially  to  the  Allied 
cause,  as  I  have  on  several  occasions  explained 
over  the  radio  and  in  talks  that  I  have  been  called 
on  to  make.  Not  only  had  Egypt  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Axis  powers,  but  this 
step  was  supplemented  in  time  with  all  the  legal 
and  practical  effects. 

Moreover,  Egypt  has  given  the  United  Nations 
all  political,  economic,  and  military  cooperation 
within  its  power. 

We  believe  that  this  cooperation  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Allies  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  in 
Africa  and  to  ciiange  their  position  from  defense 
to  attack  and  from  attack  to  victory;  in  fact,  we 
believe  that  the  battle  of  El  Alamein  which  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  war  would 
have  been  difficult  to  achieve  without  the  loyal 
support  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Egyptian  people  like  to  believe  in  these 
conditions,  that  they  have  done  and  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  achieve  victory,  and  they  like  to  hope 
that  by  putting  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  they 
will  help  construct  a  just  peace  based  on  frater- 
nity, equality,  and  freedom  for  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  affix 
my  signature  on  behalf  of  my  Government  to  this 
important  document,  thereby  giving  legal  effect 
to  an  already  existing  situation. 


Remarks  by  the  Charge  cT Affaires  Ad  Interim 
of  Turkey 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

Since  her  birth  the  Turkish  Republic  has  taken 
a  definite  stand  against  the  aggressors  by  joining 
herself  with  the  countries  which  were  uniting 
their  efforts  to  save  the  peace.  It  was  with  thi- 
spirit  that  Turkey,  faithful  to  her  ideal,  has  signed 
her  treaty  of  alliance  and  since  then  has  never 
deviated  from  the  policy  which  she  had  tlien  fixed. 

The  unanimous  vote  of  the  Turkish  Grand  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  February  23,  1945  in  declar- 
ing war  against  Germany  and  Japan  is  a  logical 
and  natui'al  sequel  of  this  policy  and  constitutes 
the  culmination  of  my  Government's  attitude  of 
solidarity  with  all  the  powers  which  are  bound 
by  the  ideals  of  justice  and  peace  for  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  fullness  of  their  independence. 

The  Government  of  the  Turkish  Republic  feels 
a  very  great  satisfaction  in  taking  the  place  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  family  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  this  joy  is  rendered  all  the  more  lively 
by  the  fact  that  this  historic  event  takes  place  in 
the  territory  of  the  great  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  feel  this  is  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life,  to 
have  been  called  upon  by  my  Government  to  affix 
my  signature  to  the  Declaration  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  thus  to  consecrate  for  my  country  a 
document  by  which  she  once  more  affirms  her  un- 
shakable attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and 
of  all  the  nations  which  are  miited  against 
aggression. 


MARCH  4,  1945 

Remarks  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

When  the  coalition  of  United  Nations  was 
foiinod  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war,  26 
governments  joined  to  constitute  the  original 
frroup.  Since  then  many  other  nations  and  peoples 
ii-om  all  parts  of  the  world  have  embraced  our 
cau^^e  until  today,  with  the  addition  of  Turkey  and 
F.L'yi)t,  the  total  is  44  nations.  Never  in  all  history 
luis  there  been  such  a  mighty  coalition,  mighty  in 
the  number  of  people  concerned,  in  material  re- 
sources, and  in  high  purpose.  During  the  first 
niontlis  the  emphasis  was  on  winning  the  war,  but 
fruui  the  beginning  the  United  Nations  have 
looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
peace  and  security  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
At  the  present  time  the  emphasis  is  both  on  win- 
;  ning  the  war  and  constructing  an  international 
I  organization  so  effective  that  never  again  can 
ruthless  tyrants  spread  death  and  destruction 
throughout  the  world. 

"We  are  happy  indeed  to  welcome  formally  to 
our  ranks  for  this  dual  purpose  two  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  Near  East.  Both  of  them,  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  long  ago  embraced  our  cause  and  have 
been  contributing  materially  in  many  ways  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Today  they  undertake  the 
great  responsibilities  contained  in  this  historic 
document,  the  Declaration  by  United  Nations. 
They  pledge  their  full  resources  in  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Japan.  They  affirm  their  support 
of  the  common  program  of  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples embodied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  And 
tliey  express  their  conviction  that  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  common  enemies  is  essential  to  de- 
fend life,  liberty,  independence,  and  religious  free- 
dom and  to  preserve  human  rights  and  justice. 
Thus,  Turkey  and  Egj'pt,  by  affixing  their  signa- 
tures to  the  declaration  manifest  their  determina- 
tion to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other 
United  Nations  in  winning  the  war  and  in  build- 
ing the  machinery  of  peace. 

I  now  take  gi-eat  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr. 
Orhan  H.  Erol,  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of 
Turkey,  who  will  sign  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration for  Turkey. 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  The 
Honorable  Mahmoud  Hassan.  Minister  of  Egypt, 
who  will  sign  the  Declaration  for  Egypt. 


Declaration  of  War  by  Saudi 
Arabia  Against  Germany 
And  Japan 

EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  received  the  following  message  from  King 
Abdul  Aziz   (Ibn  Saud)   of  Saudi  Arabia: 

Jidda,  Feii-uai-y  28,  19ko 

Since  the  begiiming  of  the  World  War  we  have 
been  inclined  to  the  cause  of  justice  defended  by 
the  Allies.  We  have  already  taken  our  stand 
against  the  Axis  Governments  in  several  events, 
chiefly  in  their  aggression  and  others  which  are 
well  known  to  the  Axis  and  the  Allies.  We  have 
decided  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  our  country  that 
we  should  be  in  a  state  of  war  with  both  Germany 
and  Japan  from  March  1,  1945.  I  have  decided  to 
adhere  to  the  Allies  in  this  war.  We  exclude  from 
this  declaration  the  zone  of  the  Holy  Shrines. 
Because  of  their  sanctuary  we  should  preserve 
comiDlete  neutrality  for  them.  Thus  they  will  not 
engage  in  war  or  will  war  be  declared  on  them. 
They  are  the  zone  of  safety  and  peace  for  all  those 
who  live  therein,  and  all  those  Muslims  who  come 
to  them.  Thus  I  ask  God  to  direct  our  steps  to 
righteousness  and  to  grant  us  to  ever  act  in  behalf 
of  Islam  and  Muslims. 

Abdul  Aziz. 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  reply : 

Washington,  March  1,  19Jt5 

I  have  received  Your  Majesty's  telegram  of 
February  28, 1945  stating  that  since  tlie  beginning 
of  the  war  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  inclined  to  the 
cause  of  justice  defended  by  the  Allies;  that  Saudi 
Arabia  has  already  taken  its  stand  against  the 
Axis  Governments  and  has  decided  that  it  should 
be  in  a  state  of  war  with  Germany  and  Japan  from 
March  1, 1945. 

I  appreciate  that  long  ago  Saudi  Arabia  made 
known  its  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  and  has  been  contributing  to  our  war  ef- 
fort. It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  have 
Saudi  Arabia  now  formally  aligned  with  the 
United  Nations  in  the  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  and  in  building  for  the  peace  of  the 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


International  Economic  Problems 


Address  by  JOH^  PARKE  YOUNG  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

I  am  speaking  this  evening  about  some  of  the 
international  economic  questions  that  are  eon- 
fronting  this  country  and  that  are  of  importance 
to  all  of  us. 

AYithout  detracting  from  our  immediate  urgent 
responsibility — to  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  contribute  to  the  earliest  possible  win- 
ning of  the  war — we  would  do  well  to  devote  what 
efforts  we  can  toward  the  solution  of  major  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  international  affairs.  I  pro- 
pose to  touch  upon  two  of  these  problems,  which 
are  inseparable:  the  development  of  effective 
machinery  to  prevent  future  wars  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  improved  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world,  without  which  no  machin- 
ery for  peace  and  security  may  be  effective.  I 
shall  discuss  particularly  the  second  of  these 
problems. 

As  we  all  know,  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
United  Nations  organization  for  peace  and  secur- 
ity are  well  along  the  way  toward  realization. 
First  was  the  Moscow  Conference  in  1943  when  the 
famous  Four  Nation  Declaration  was  signed  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Russia,  and  China.  According  to  this  Dec- 
laration the  four  nations  pledged  themselves  to 
cooperate  after  the  war  in  the  building  of  a  lasting 
peace  as  fully  and  whole-heartedly  as  they  have 
worked  together  during  the  war.  Then  came  the 
discussions  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace  is  now  in  session  at  Mexico  City.  On  April 
twenty-fifth  there  will  assemble  in  San  Francisco 
the  United  Nations  Conference,  called  as  a  result 
of  the  Crimea  Conference  between  President 
Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Marshal 
Stalin. 

In  the  economic  field  events  have  also  been  mov- 
ing along.  A  few  days  ago  there  were  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  action 
the  proposals  prepared  by  the  United  Nations 


'Delivered  before  Occidental  College  Institute  of 
Economics  and  Finance,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  Feb.  2S, 
194,5.  Mr.  Young  is  Adviser  in  the  Division  of  Financial 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  Office  of  Financial  and  Develop- 
ment Policy,  Department  of  State. 


Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Bretton 
Woods.  Other  proposals  will  soon  be  ready  for 
submission  to  the  Congress. 

The  last  decade  has  emphasized  tliat  prosperity 
and  better  living  conditions  at  home  cannot  be 
attained  apart  from  events  and  conditions  in  other 
countries.  Political  isolationism  has  been  dis- 
credited, but  we  must  be  careful  now  that  we  are 
not  dragged  down  by  its  twin,  economic  isolation- 
ism, which  would  have  us  attempt  to  live  without 
regard  for  our  economic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. We  would  sell  to  them  but  make  it  difficult 
for  them  to  sell  to  us.  We  would  look  after  our 
own  curi'ency  but  not  assist  them  in  stabilizing 
their  currencies.  It  is  essential  to  our  own  well- 
being  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  world  generally  that 
we  not  place  barriers  in  the  way  of  world  economic 
expansion  and  that  we  develop  ways  and  means  of 
effective  international  economic  cooperation. 

The  United  States  today  occupies  a  position  in 
world  affairs  which  gives  it  a  special  opportunity 
in  the  shaping  of  international  relationships  and 
in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  post-war 
world.  This  country's  policies  and  actions  will  do 
much  to  determine  whether  we  slip  back  into  the 
chaotic  and  unhappy  conditions  of  the  thirties, 
when  nations  were  engaged  in  destructive  economic 
warfare  and  narrow  nationalism  which  almost 
stifled  trade,  caused  serious  friction,  and  did  much 
to  bring  on  the  present  war,  or  whether  we  go  for- 
ward into  a  world  of  expanding  trade,  higher 
living  standards,  fuller  employment,  and  of  gen- 
eral security  for  all. 

The  type  of  economic  conditions  which  this  coun- 
try hopes  to  see  established  after  the  war  is  set 
forth  in  general  terms  in  tlie  Atlantic  Charter  and 
also  in  the  lend-lease  agreements  which  this  coun- 
tiy  has  made  with  some  35  other  countries.  The 
Atlantic  Charter  sets  the  goal,  according  to  its  own 
words,  for  "all  States,  great  or  small,  victor  or  van- 
quished, of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and 
to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed 
for  their  economic  prosperity";  and  of  "the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  in  the  economic 
field  with  the  object  of  securing  for  all,  improved 
labor  standards,  economic  advancement  and  social 
security".     The  lend-lease  agreements  provide  that 
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final  settlements  shall  include  provisions  directed 
"to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory 
treatment  in  international  commerce ;  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers". 

The  United  States  international  economic  pol- 
icy, in  harmony  witli  this,  is  to  be  thought  of  from 
the  standpoint  of  several  broad  objectives : 

1.  The  first  aim  of  all  economic  policy  is  neces- 
sarily the  maintenance  of  peace,  or  general  secu- 
rity. Without  peace  economic  progress  and  other 
goals  become  impossible  of  attainment.  The 
economic  policy  of  this  government  is  therefore 
pointed  toward  the  promotion  of  peace  and  to 
measures  which  provide  a  healthy  background  for 
peace.  The  opposite  of  this  is  the  avoidance  of 
actions  which  are  in  the  nature  of  economic  war- 
fare and  which  lead  to  conditions  threatening 
peace. 

2.  A  second  main  objective  is  the  attainment  of 
high  and  rising  levels  of  national  income.  This 
means  the  expansion  of  production,  fuller  and 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  world's  resources 
and  productive  techniques,  ample  employment, 
and  as  a  consequence  a  larger  consumption  on  the 
part  of  individuals  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  foreign  countries  as  well.  Improved  condi- 
tions abroad  promote  international  stability  and 
are  of  benefit  to  the  prosperity  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  A  third  main  objective  is  economic  stability 
or  the  avoidance  of  business  depression,  periodic 
unemployment,  and  other  disturbances.  A  high 
level  of  employment,  industrial  activity,  and 
prosperity  generally  is  not  adequate  if  this  is  to  be 
followed  by  severe  depression  and  unemployment, 
with  all  the  destructive  accompaniments. 

These  main  objectives — peace,  high  levels  of  in- 
come, and  stable  economic  conditions — are  closely 
interwoven  so  that  measures  designed  to  achieve 
one  help  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  the  others. 
Peace  and  general  security  are  thus  essential  to 
prosperity  and  a  high  national  income.  Peace, 
however,  needs  to  be  supported  by  economic  and 
social  conditions  throughout  the  world  that  pro- 
mote peace.  These  conditions  include  a  relatively 
free  flow  of  trade  in  both  directions,  the  absence 
of  discriminatory  and  restrictive  devices,  of  car- 
tels and  monopolistic  practices,  and  the  existence 
of  orderl}'  and  healthy  economic  and  financial 
conditions  generally. 

In  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the 
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attainment  of  better  economic  conditions,  the  pro- 
posals worked  out  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  represent 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  field  of  organized 
international  action.  Throughout  history  men 
have  continually  endeavored  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  maintain  peace.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  a  recent  undertaking  for  this  end ;  but  in  spite 
of  these  efforts  war  came.  In  approaching  the 
problem  today  this  government  has  made  exhaus- 
tive studies  of  past  efforts,  of  why  they  failed  and 
of  the  type  of  machinery  that  seems  best  suited  to 
accomplish  the  purpose.  Out  of  these  studies  and 
similar  studies  by  other  countries  has  come  the 
plan  developed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China. 

According  to  this  plan  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  permanent  international  organization 
with  a  general  assembly  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  all  member  states,  which  would  be  on  an 
entirely  equal  basis.  This  General  Assembly 
would  be  the  highest  representative  body  in  the 
world.  It  would  not  be  a  legislative  body  but  an 
agency  wherein  free  nations  could  consider  prob- 
lems and  arrange  for  common  action  on  matters 
of  international  concern.  It  would  formulate 
policies  for  cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  including  policies  governing 
disarmament  and  the  regulation  of  armaments.  It 
would  initiate  studies  and  make  recommendations 
for  cooperation  in  political,  economic,  and  social 
fields.  It  would  make  recommendations  regarding 
the  adjustment  of  situations  which  are  likely  to 
impair  the  general  welfare  of  the  nations.  The 
General  Assembly  would  endeavor  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  specialized  international  agencies 
dealing  with  economic,  social,  and  other  questions. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assembly,  there 
would  be  a  security  council  of  11  members,  partly 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  partly  rep- 
resenting the  major  powers,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  China,  and  eventually 
France.  These  countries  necessarily  must  accept 
large  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  and  would  have  permanent  seats 
on  the  Council.  The  Security  Council  would  have 
definite  authority  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
disputes  which  threaten  peace.  It  would  suggest 
means  of  settlement,  such  as  arbitration  or  refer- 
ence to  the  Court  of  International  Justice.  These 
measures  might  fail,  and  it  would  therefore  have 
full  authority  to  take  whatever  measures  are  nec- 
essary to  maintain  or  restore  peace.    It  could  sup- 
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press  by  force  any  breaches  of  the  peace  which 
might  arise. 

Before  the  Security  Council  undertook  to  ap- 
ply force,  it  would  first  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  have  obtained  settlement  of  a  controversy 
by  peaceful  means.  In  becoming  a  member  of 
the  organization,  each  nation  would  pledge  itself 
not  to  resort  to  any  but  peaceful  means  in  the  set- 
tlement of  any  disputes  or  the  adjustment  of  any 
situation.  If,  in  spile  of  this  pledge,  it  should  be- 
come necessary  to  take  action  against  a  particular 
country  or  against  several  countries,  the  Security 
Council  would  have  wide  authority  to  take  what- 
ever measures  were  necessary.  It  might  take 
such  measures  as  the  severance  by  members  of 
diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  an  of- 
fender, or  cutting  off  such  nation  from  rail,  sea, 
air,  postal,  and  other  means  of  communication. 
If  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  of  this  type 
failed,  the  Council  would  be  in  a  position  to  act 
by  means  of  armed  land,  sea,  or  air  forces. 

The  military  forces  and  other  facilities  that 
might  be  needed  by  the  Council  would  be  placed 
at  its  disposal  by  the  member  nations.  The  pre- 
cise number  of  forces  and  kinds  of  military  facili- 
ties to  be  supplied  would  be  determined  by  special 
agreements  among  the  nations  concluded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Council. 

It  can  be  seen  that  these  provisions  for  the 
maintenance  and  enforcement  of  peace  represent 
a  much  bolder  and  more  realistic  attempt  than 
anything  undertaken  heretofore  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  by  the  Kellogg  pact,  or  any  other  ar- 
rangement. The  plans  proposed  mark  a  notable 
step  forward  in  our  effort  to  find  means  of  pre- 
venting war. 

In  the  economic  field  the  proposals  provide  for 
the  establislmient  of  an  economic  and  social  coun- 
cil to  operate  under  the  General  Assembly.  This 
Council  would  consist  of  IS  members  elected  pe- 
riodically by  the  General  Assembly.  It  would 
be  the  agency  through  which  the  member  nations 
would  consider  international,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  problems.  It  would  thus  be  a  highly  im- 
portant body  and  would  endeavor  to  arrange  for  a 
cooperative  approach  to  these  difficult  questions 
which  have  such  far-reaching  consequences  to 
the  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 

This  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  be  a 
body  of  government  representatives  who  would 
decide,  under  the  guidance  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, how  far  the  member  states  are  willing  to  go  on 


the  road  to  closer  cooperation  on  economic,  finan- 
cial, social,  and  other  matters.  It  would  be  for 
this  Economic  and  Social  Council  also  to  deter- 
mine which  are  the  most  urgent  issues  requiring 
attention  and  what  policies  it  believed  should  be 
pursued.  In  the  light  of  these  provisions,  it  is 
evident  that  the  experts  who  formulated  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  attached  great  importance 
to  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in  the  economic 
field. 

Tlie  economic  field  is  so  large  and  varied  that 
several  special  international  agencies  are  needed 
to  deal  with  special  types  of  activities,  such  as 
those  of  finance,  of  trade,  or  of  transportation. 
Some  of  these  special  agencies  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, such  as  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. Others  that  are  being  planned  include  the 
International  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
proposed  at  the  conference  in  Hot  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia; the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  plans 
for  which  were  worked  out  at  Bi-etton  Woods;  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  pro- 
posed at  tlie  recent  conference  at  Chicago;  and 
other  agencies  having  to  do  with  trade,  commodi- 
ties, cartels,  transportation,  education,  health,  and 
other  fields.  The  activities  of  these  various  special 
organizations  need  to  be  coordinated  if  they  are 
not  to  overlap  and  lead  to  confusion.  Kesponsi- 
bility  for  this  coordination  would  rest  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  would  operate  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

Two  of  these  specialized  agencies  are  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  Agreements  for  these 
institutions,  drawn  up  at  the  United  Nations 
Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at  Bretton 
Woods,  are  now  before  the  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  for  their  consideration  and  action. 
These  companion  institutions  are  designed  to  help 
bring  order  into  international  economic  and  finan- 
cial affairs  and  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  an  increase  in  employment. 

In  the  years  before  the  war  exchange  rates  were 
unreliable  and  moved  erratically.  Thus  during 
the  year  1933  the  price  of  a  pound  sterling  fluctu- 
ated between  about  $3.50  and  $5.50,  or  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  British  the  price  of  the  dollar 
varied  in  these  amounts.  Other  currencies  have 
fluctuated  much  more  widely.  Fluctuations  of 
this  type  obviously  handicap  trade  and  financial 
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dealings  and  lead  to  consequences  of  a  serious 
nature. 

During  these  pre-war  years  most  countries 
placed  restrictions  on  exchange  dealings  and 
would  not  permit  the  free  purchase  or  sale  of 
foreign  currencies.  An  American  exporter  thus 
had  no  assurance  that  he  could  convert  his  foreign 
money  into  dollars.  These  and  various  other  de- 
vices were  used  by  countries  to  divert  trade  away 
from  economic  channels  and  as  weapons  to  carry 
on  economic  warfare  or  to  obtain  domination  over 
another  country.  Germany  developed  these  prac- 
tices to  a  high  degree. 

If  foreign  trade  is  to  prosper,  exporters  must 
have  assurance  that  they  will  get  paid  for  their 
exports.  They  do  not  want  some  blocked  foreign 
currency  but  need  United  States  dollars  to  pay 
wages  and  other  costs  and  to  have  some  profit  for 
themselves. 

The  proposed  Monetary  Fund  is  designed  to 
stabilize  exchange  rates  and  to  promote  the  free 
inter-convertibility  of  currencies  one  for  the  other. 
The  advantages  of  the  Fund,  however,  are  much 
broader  and  farther  reaching  than  might  be  pre- 
sumed from  this  simple  statement.  The  Fund  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  merely  a  financial  device 
or  as  aiding  only  a  limited  gioup  of  people.  The 
Fund  has  to  do  with  matters  of  a  fundamental 
nature  and  would  aid  in  establishing  healthy  and 
prosperous  economic  conditions  throughout  the 
world  and  in  creating  more  jobs  and  better  living 
conditions  here  at  home. 

If  trade  does  not  move  because  of  faulty  cur- 
rency and  exchange  conditions,  production  is 
slowed  down  or  halted  and  workers  are  unem- 
ployed. Deflation  and  depression  spread  and  maj' 
be  cumulative.  A  train  of  events  in  the  interna- 
tional field  leads  to  attempts  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty by  barter  and  nationalistic  devices  which  are 
harmful  to  other  nations  and  which  contribute  to 
war.  Unsatisfactory  currency  and  exchange  con- 
ditions are  at  the  root  of  much  economic  instability 
and  underactivity. 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
currency  and  exchange,  international  collabora- 
tion is  necessary.  An  exciiange  rate  by  its  nature 
concerns  more  than  one  country.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  problem  are  such  that  orderly  and  sat- 
isfactory international  economic  relationships  are 
impossible  unless  nations  have  some  understand- 
ing in  this  field  and  work  together  toward  common 
ends. 


The  Fund  agreement  represents  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  technical  experts  of  44  nations  to  deal 
with  this  problem  and  is  the  culmination  of  study 
and  informal  discussions  between  these  experts 
spread  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  Fund  would  provide  a  consultative  proce- 
dure whereby  representatives  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments would  regularly  consider,  in  a  dispassion- 
ate manner,  their  mutual  problems.  The  proposed 
agreement,  moreover,  sets  forth  what  the  nations 
consider  to  be  the  principles  and  procedures  or 
"rules  of  the  game"  in  the  field  of  currency  and 
exchange,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  certain  aspects 
of  commercial  policy.  It  is  significant  that  the 
experts  from  44  nations  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
these  rules  of  the  game.  A  broad  multilateral 
trading  system,  conducted  on  an  orderly  and  free 
basis,  is  the  type  which  the  Fund  aims  to  establish. 

The  basic  principles  or  means  by  which  the 
Monetary  Fund  would  accomplish  its  purposes  are 
fairly  simple.     These  are  essentially  as  follows : 

1.  Member  countiies  would  undertake  to  keep 
their  exchange  rates  as  stable  as  possible.  They 
would  agree  to  make  no  changes  in  rates  unless 
this  were  essential  to  correct  a  fundamental  dis- 
equilibrium. This  provision  outlaws  competitive 
cui-rency  depreciation,  which  in  the  past  caused 
such  serious  trouble. 

2.  If  a  change  in  rates  becomes  necessary,  an 
adjustment  can  be  made  but  must  in  all  cases  be 
made  by  consultation  with  the  Fund  and  according 
to  established  procedures.  Beyond  certain  limits 
no  change  in  rates  can  be  made  except  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Fund.  This  recognizes  that 
changes  in  rates  may  at  times  be  unavoidable  and 
provides  an  orderly  means  for  making  these 
changes. 

3.  Countries  are  to  define  their  currency  values 
in  terms  of  gold  or  in  terms  of  United  States  dol- 
lars. Tlie  stability  of  a  currency  is  therefore  to  be 
measured  by  its  relationship  to  gold.  Gold,  more- 
over, is  to  be  accepted  by  all  members  in  settle- 
ments of  accounts.  This  bases  currencies  upon 
gold,  but  in  view  of  other  arrangements  no  coun- 
try would  need  to  be  a  slave  to  gold. 

4.  A  common  pool  of  resources  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  members  and  would  be  available  to 
meet  temporary  shortages  of  foreign  currencies. 
For  example,  if  a  country  that  normally  exported 
large  amounts  of  agricultural  products  had  a  crop 
failure  and  therefore  lacked  foreign  currencies 
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with  which  to  pay  for  its  imports,  such  country 
could  borrow  from  the  Fund,  provided  of  course 
the  member  hud  not  previously  borrowed  to  excess. 
This  pool  of  resources  would  be  available  under 
safeguarding  conditions  to  support  a  member's 
currency  until  that  member  had  had  time  to  cor- 
rect the  maladjustment  causing  the  difficulty. 

5.  Jtlember  coimtries  would  agree  not  to  engage 
in  discriminatory  currency  practices,  nor  to  impose 
restrictions  upon  the  making  of  payments  for 
current  international  transactions.  Existing  re- 
strictions on  the  purchase  and  sale  of  exchange, 
with  some  exceptions,  would  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  the  post-war  transitional  period  permits.  This 
is  an  important  provision  and  would  help  to  re- 
store greater  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
transactions  and  in  permitting  trade  to  develop 
along  economic  lines. 

These  are  the  basic  principles  embodied  in  the 
Fund  agreement.  It  can  be  seen  that  they  repre- 
sent a  significant  step  forward  in  international 
collaboration  and  in  an  effort  to  provide  orderly 
economic  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

The  other  institution  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  is  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  investment  of  United 
States  capital  abroad,  under  proper  conditions,  is 
generally  agreed  to  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Such 
investment  would  contribute  directly  to  economic 
expansion,  full  employment,  high  levels  of  na- 
tional income,  and  to  stable  international  condi- 
tions generally.  It  would  provide  a  market  for 
United  States  products  and  as  the  development  of 
foreign  economies  takes  place  would  tend  to  ex- 
pand their  purchasing  power  for  this  country's 
goods.  It  would  facilitate  adjustments  in  balances 
of  payments,  thereby  reinforcing  the  Fund  in  pro- 
moting currency  and  exchange  stability. 

During  the  immediate  post-war  years  the  needs 
for  capital  for  reconstruction  are  expected  to  be 
pressing.  The  United  States  with  available  capi- 
tal can  help  to  restore  the  productive  power  of 
war-torn  countries  and  thereby  promote  economic 
and  political  stability.  It  can  also  facilitate  the 
development  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  improve 
the  utilization  of  resources,  and  lift  the  incomes  of 
backward  areas.  The  best  customers  of  this  coun- 
try are  the  economically  advanced  countries. 

The  international  flow  of  long-term  capital  has 
been  seriously  disrupted  for  some  years,  partly  be- 


cause of  the  war  and  political  uncertainty  that 
preceded  it  and  partly  because  of  past  excesses  and 
careless  lending.  Under  existing  conditions,  in- 
cluding the  hesitancy  of  private  capital  to  seek 
investment  abroad,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that 
very  large  sums  of  money  will  be  available  for 
foreign  investment  unless  constructive  action  is 
taken. 

Private  foreign  lending  must  be  on  a  basis  which 
protects  the  interests  of  both  investors  and  re- 
cipients of  the  capital  if  it  is  to  revive  and  serve 
its  purpose.  The  proposed  Bank  would  endeavor 
to  promote  this  condition  by  offering  its  facilities 
for  loans  that  were  properly  approved  and  that 
came  up  to  certain  standards.  The  Bank  is  al- 
lowed to  make  direct  loans  itself,  but  most  of  its 
capital  would  be  available  only  to  guarantee  loans 
placed  through  regular  private-investment  chan- 
nels. The  Bank  presumably  would  not  make  or 
guarantee  loans  which  imposed  onerous  terms  or 
unreasonable  conditions  upon  the  borrower.  Ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  of  the  Bank,  loans  would 
need  to  be  scrutinized  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  investment  soundness  and  their  broad 
economic  aspects. 

The  Bank  would  provide  funds  on  a  repayment 
basis  for  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  coun- 
tries and  for  the  development  of  resources  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Bank  would  not 
compete  with  private  lending  and  would  be  al- 
lowed to  make  or  guarantee  a  loan  only  when  the 
borrower  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  loan  on  reasonable  terms.  The  Bank  would 
make  some  loans  itself,  but  most  of  its  capital 
would  be  available  only  to  guarantee  loans  made 
by  private  lenders.  A  borrower  from  the  Bank, 
moreover,  would  need  to  obtain  the  guaranty  of 
his  national  government. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Bank 
are  of  course  only  part  of  the  program  to  improve 
international  relations.  The  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  elimination  of  preferences  and 
discriminations  are  fundamental  to  the  attainment 
of  lasting  improvement.  The  old  philosophy  that 
we  must  push  exports  but  shut  out  imports  just 
does  not  work.  An  export  for  us  is  an  import  for 
another  country,  and  the  pre-war  attempt  of  coun- 
tries to  restrict  imports  contributed  to  the  piling 
up  of  surpluses,  to  stagnant  trade,  and  to  unem- 
ployment. Trade  is  a  two-way  street  and  means 
that  we  give  something  in  order  to  receive  some- 
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thing  in  return.  We  harm  ourselves  if  we  impose 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  foreigner  sending  his 
,  goods  to  us. 

Moreover,  if  we  do  not  buy  the  foreigner's  goods 
,  he  lacks  dollars  with  which  to  buy  our  goods. 
The  advantages  arising  out  of  international  spe- 
cialization of  production,  wherein  each  area  pro- 
I  duces  those  things  it  is  specially  suited  to  produce, 
i  are  partly  lost  if  trade  is  hampered. 

The  United  States  regularly  exports  large  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  products  and  also  of  indus- 
trial products.  This  community  right  here  pro- 
I  duces  goods  for  export  and  has  an  important  and 
direct  stake  in  a  prosperous  world  trade. 

The  United  States  Government  for  the  past  10 
years  has,  through  its  trade-agreements  program, 
been  doing  what  it  could  to  reduce  barriers  to  in- 
ternational trade.  It  has  endeavored  to  bring 
about  this  reduction  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  on 
a  reciprocal  basis.  Foreign  countries,  through 
these  agreements,  have  reduced  barriers  to  our 
goods,  and  we  in  turn  have  reduced  barriers  to 
the  import  of  their  goods. 

It  is  of  course  to  our  interest  to  reduce  barriers 
to  their  goods,  regai'dless  of  whether  they  reduce 
the  barriers  to  our  goods.  The  purpose  of  exports 
is  to  pay  for  imports,  and  the  more  imports  we 
can  obtain  in  exchange  for  our  exports  the  more 
we  have  to  consiune.  It  is  thus  to  our  interest  to 
facilitate  imports.  The  more  goods  we  buy  from 
foreigners  the  more  dollars  these  foreigners  pos- 
sess to  spend  here  in  purchasing  our  goods. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  this  field  of  reducing  trade  barriers,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done.  All  over  the  world  re- 
strictions on  the  flow  of  trade  are  very  gi-eat  and 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  revival  of  trade 
and  to  the  establishment  of  healthy  and  prosperous 
economic  conditions,  as  well  as  to  a  backgi-ound 
conducive  to  world  peace.  The  question  is  one 
of  special  importance  to  everybody. 

Other  countries  are  waiting  to  see  what  action 
the  United  States  will  take  with  respect  to  these 
international  questions,  including  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals,  the  formulation  of  which  has 
been  sponsored  to  a  large  extent  by  this  Govern- 
ment. Failure  on  our  part  to  participate  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposals  would  greatly  prejudice 
solutions  in  other  fields  and  would  lead  nations  to 
look  to  their  own  devices  and  to  adopt  practices 
seriously  damaging  to  this  country  and  to  the 
world  generally.     Our  actions  in  the  international 
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field  in  the  near  future  will  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States  is 
going  to  participate  in  a  cooperative  approach  to 
international  questions  generally  in  the  post-war 
world. 

The  period  before  us  is  one  in  which  major 
decisions  must  be  made  on  many  issues.  It  is  a 
period  of  flux  when  important  constructive  meas- 
ures are  possible  and  when  patterns  will  be  set 
which  subsequently  may  not  easily  be  changed. 
It  is  thus  important  that  we  give  careful  attention 
to  actions  which  we  may  take  or  fail  to  take. 


Metallurgist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

John  P.  Walsted,  who  since  1941  has  been  chief 
of  the  inspection  department  at  AVatertown  Ar- 
senal, has  been  appointed  visiting  professor  of 
metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

Dr.  Walsted,  who  is  one  of  a  group  of  professors 
and  technical  experts  who  are  receiving  travel 
grants  from  the  Department  of  State  for  service 
in  other  American  republics,  expects  to  be  at  his 
new  post  about  March  15.  He  will  teach  courses 
in  physical  metallurgy. 

Dr.  Walsted  was  educated  at  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  After  receiving  his  doc- 
torate in  science  from  the  last  named  institution, 
he  taught  metallurgy  there  until  he  became  ma- 
terials engineer  for  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Corporation.  He  was  later  chief  metallurgist  of 
the  Whitin  Machine  Works  in  Massachusetts.  He 
is  a  member  of  several  professional  and  learned 
societies,  including  the  American  Society  for 
Metals  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Welding.  His 
publications  include  papers  on  welding  and  articles 
on  such  subjects  as  metallurgical  classification  of 
welds  and  evaluation  of  die  steels. 

Dr.  Walsted  will  spend  one  year  in  Brazil.  He 
is  one  of  IG  educators  and  technicians  who  are 
taking  active  part  in  a  program  of  cultural  and 
scientific  interchange  between  this  country  and  the 
other  American  republics.  The  progi-am  is 
financed  jointly  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  receiving  educational  institutions  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Division  of  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion of  the  Department. 
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World  Organization  and  Economic  Phases 


Address  by  CSLVRLES  P.  TAFT  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  February  26] 

By  all  the  polls  the  American  public  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion. The  majority  is  impressive,  but  before  sum- 
mer is  past  that  sentiment  will  be  put  to  the  test — 
will  Dumbarton  Oaks,  as  spelled  out  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, meet  the  requirements  of  our  constitutional 
procedures  for  approval?  The  only  thing  which 
meets  that  test  is  votes  delivered  on  a  rollcall  at 
the  crucial  moment  in  a  legislative  body.  Every 
effort  of  every  supporter  is  going  to  be  needed, 
applied  so  as  to  express  itself  through  a  vote  where 
that  vote  is  needed.  I  propose  tonight  to  discuss 
that  problem,  beginning  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  questions  involved. 

Is  this  war  worth  the  lives  of  our  dearest  and 
best?  Eighty  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
answering  a  question  lilce  that  when  he  delivered 
his  second  inaugural.  The  question  will  plague 
us  in  the  future,  as  the  same  question  plagued  us 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  after  the  first  World 
War. 

After  that  war  both  here  and  in  England  the 
flood  of  literature  about  the  war  pounded  into  our 
consciousness  that  war  is  devastation,  disease, 
death,  filth — in  short,  hell.  As  the  years  passed 
and  the  hopes  for  the  League  of  Nations  began  to 
fade,  there  was  added  to  that  disgust  with  war 
a  sense  of  its  utter  futility,  because  it  seemed  to 
have  settled  nothing  right.  The  ministers  of  the 
churches  took  back  all  they  had  said  in  support 
of  the  war,  and  we  moved  toward  fervent  pacifism. 
Many  looked  back  on  the  war  years  and  told  them- 
selves we  were  high-pressured  into  a  war  that  was 
none  of  our  business,  and  fooled  into  sentimental 
enthusiasm  and  unseemly  endorsement  of  evil. 

"We  were  not  very  smart  about  that  or  even  verj' 
good  in  our  historj'.  Ask  George  Washington  or 
Bismarck  whether  wars  are  futile. 

Don't  forget  what  that  disillusioning  process 
did  to  the  returning  soldier.    Instead  of  a  com- 
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niunity  that  felt  deeply  the  tragedy  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  war  and  understood  without  explana- 
tion the  unselfish  contribution  the  veterans  had 
made,  they  met  an  indifference  and  lack  of  under- 
standing and  that  same  denial  of  any  virtue  in  the 
war. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  different  after  the 
Civil  War.  He  saw  all  the  terrible  tilings  of  war 
in  what  was  the  nearest  thing  to  our  two  world 
wars  in  past  history,  but  he  saw  also  the  fine  things 
in  the  human  spirit  at  war  and  the  heroism  and 
unselfislmess  and  steady  endurance  of  the  Ameri- 
can boy.  He  continued  to  speak  out  for  what  they 
had  done  for  freedom  and  justice.  His  contem- 
poraries thought  he  was  slightly  cracked  or  a  war- 
monger, just  as  the  generation  of  the  twenties 
would  have  looked  on  a  similar  position.  The 
part  of  that  generation  of  the  twenties  too  young 
to  get  in  the  war  felt  cheated  of  the  experience  at 
the  same  time  that  they  met  the  shock  uf  disillu- 
sionment from  the  "realistic"  literature  that  ob- 
scured the  bravery  and  idealism  of  the  soldier. 
The  bonus  march  capped  the  climax. 

That  was  shoddy  thinking.  1  am  not  talking 
about  the  Senate  isolationists  of  1919  but  about 
our  whole  people.  The  people  were  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  then  and  were  cheated  of  it  by 
a  minority  of  far  less  than  one  third,  but  they 
had  only  a  sentimental  good-will  and  no  sound 
philosophy  about  how  to  achieve  progress  toward 
an  ideal  in  a  hard  world  with  plenty  of  evil  but 
even  more  inertia  in  it. 

The  job  we  are  now  facing — to  organize  peace — 
is  a  long  hard  job.  It  only  begins  with  the  birth 
at  San  Francisco  of  a  new  world  organization, 
or  even  with  its  implementation  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  others.  But  San  Francisco  and  then 
the  approval  in  Washington  are  the  first  essential 
hurdles. 

At  San  Francisco  the  nations  come  together  to 
consider  the  general  pattern  of  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
the  solution  proposed  for  the  problem  of  voting 
in  the  Security  Council,  and  the  yet  undisclosed 
proposals  for  dealing  with  dependent  areas. 

In  the  Proposals  a  whole  area,  wliich  many  of  us 
consider  (mly  second  in  importance  to  security, 
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will  require  consideration  and  planning.  The 
world  is  gradually  organizing  itself  for  the  oper- 
ation of  its  post-war  commerce  and  communication 
and  production.  The  procedure  is  piecemeal  and 
by  functions  at  present,  as  Mr.  Gideonse  describes 
it,  and  he  suggests  that  this  procedure  grows  from 
bitter  experience  after  the  last  war  where  we  tried 
to  do  everything  all  at  once.  That  may  be.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  true  that  there  are  many  discussions 
going  on  in  every  nation  and  between  many  nations 
in  these  fields  of  activity. 

The  list  of  functional  fields  and  activities  is 
impressive.  The  Combined  Boards  have  been 
dealing  with  problems  of  supply  and  shipping  for 
the  war  effort  so  far  as  the  two  great  supplying 
nations  are  concerned,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Combined  Food  Board,  the 
Combined  Kaw  Materials  Board,  tlie  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board,  all  are 'to  stop 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  their  knowledge  and 
experience  is  made  available  to  all  post-war  plan- 
ning agencies. 

UNERA  picks  up,  for  the  countries  without 
foreign  exchange  resources  who  request  it,  some 
of  these  supply  functions  of  the  two  powers  and 
runs  for  the  early  relief  and  temporary  rehabilita- 
tion period. 

The  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment  Board 
evolves  into  the  United  Maritime  Authority  and 
goes  for  six  months  after  the  war.  Discussions 
proceed  as  to  what  shall  become  of  the  great  United 
States  surplus  of  ships,  and  what  shall  be  done  to 
replace  the  losses  of  the  United  Nations'  fleets  by 
enemy  action. 

Among  the  agencies  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
International  Labor  Organization  is  the  major 
one  in  the  economic  and  social  field  which  carries 
through  from  before  the  war  and  still  plans  for 
the  organization  of  peace. 

Then  comes  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, recommended  at  Hot  Springs,  plans  for 
which  have  been  formulated  by  the  Interim  Com- 
mission. Most  of  the  United  Nations  except  our- 
selves have  already  approved  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Bretton  Woods  legislation  has  now  been 
submitted  to  Congress  and  will  no  doubt  have  the 
vigorcTis  support  of  this  group  and  the  friends  of 
international  cooperation.  The  recent  reversal 
of  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  to  the  Bank 
from  financial  circles  last  summer  suggests  the 
need  for  a  further  careful  and  open-minded  study 


by  them  of  the  Fund  and  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
agreed  to  by  all  the  nations  represented  at  the 
conference,  before  they  seek  to  torpedo  one  of  the 
key  elements  in  the  ultimate  stabilization  of  inter- 
national trade. 

The  aviation  conference  at  Chicago  did  not 
reach  full  agreement,  but  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  most  of  its  objectives  has  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  the  emphasis  on  the  remaining  points 
of  disagreement.  It  is  not  generally  recognized 
how  well  the  United  States  Government  depart- 
ments concerned  have  planned  together,  reached  a 
reasonable  platform  of  essential  elements  in  a 
United  States  position,  and  carried  out  superbly 
their  instructions. 

The  next  and  basic  problem  upon  which  we  nmst 
reach  our  own  definition  of  views  is  in  the  broad 
field  of  international  trade  policy,  with  its  con- 
nected discussion  of  how  to  maintain  high  levels 
of  employment.  Certainly,  if  we  go  into  a  depres- 
sion and  unemployment,  we  force  all  other  nations 
to  take  defensive  and  restrictive  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  methods  proposed  for 
keeping  all  our  people  at  work,  which  have  direct 
adverse  effects  upon  other  nations.  While  that  is 
not  a  necessary  result  of  such  programs,  it  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  we  are  pledged  to 
a  reduction  of  ti-ade  barriers,  to  the  elimination 
of  undesirable  control  practices,  and  to  coopera- 
tion for  the  handling  of  commodity  surpluses  and 
for  preventing  their  causes  by  shifting  to  more 
desirable  production.  All  that  may  well  require 
another  international  body  for  consultation  and 
coordination. 

Besides  the  human  problems  involved,  the  re- 
fugees after  this  war  will  constitute  an  economic 
problem  of  major  importance.  The  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees  was  formed  at 
fivian  in  1938  and  must  be  considered  in  this  group 
of  specialized  economic  agencies. 

So  we  ai'e  faced  with  a  task  at  San  Francisco  or 
later  of  coordinating  all  the  interests  of  these  spe- 
cialized groups  under  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  For  it  is  clearly  recognized  by  all  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  that  while  liberty,  justice,  and  security 
are  the  moral  ideals  that  move  human  beings  in  the 
great  moments  of  crisis,  the  opportunity  for  earn- 
ing a  living  and  raising  a  family  and  enjoying 
leisure  are  so  essential  that  the  world  will  go  to 
pieces,  for  sure,  without  sound  economic  integra- 
tion and  free  and  mutually  profitable  interna- 
tional economic  foundations. 
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The  opposition  -will  not  be  present  at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  person,  but  they  will  be  working  without 
ceasing.  Their  attack  is  not  frontal,  for  they  can 
read  the  polls  like  anyone  else.  They  will  play 
upon  our  fears  and  our  prejudices. 

The  true  isolationists  are  essentially  cjmics  and 
materialists.  They  have  harped  on  the  necessity 
for  looking  out  for  number  one.  They  repeat  al- 
most word  for  word  Karl  Marx'  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  idealism  and  his  insistence  that 
only  the  economic  influences  count  for  anj^thing. 
They  say,  for  instance,  with  a  prominent  radio 
commentator  that  Stalin's  pledge  for  a  free  elec- 
tion in  Poland,  though  joined  to  Roosevelt's  and 
Churchill's,  is  worthless.  Their  attitude  toward 
Russia  plays  upon  all  the  possible  domestic  prej- 
udices of  religion  or  nationality. 

The  true  isolationists  play  also  upon  the  theme 
of  power  politics,  and  its  evils,  at  the  very  same 
time  they  are  proclaiming  our  complete  security 
now  and  in  the  future  because  of  our  invincible 
Navy  and  demanding  the  seizing,  without  delay 
or  bother  about  rights,  of  every  island  in  the  Pa- 
cific which  our  strategy  needs.  What  a  pleasant, 
peaceful  world  they  would  make ! 

The  cynics  draw  into  a  curious  fellowship  the 
idealists  who  will  accept  nothing  less  than  per- 
fection in  any  organization  or  planning,  even 
though  on  its  face  it  makes  agreement  with  any 
other  nation  impossible.  Let  me  quote  the  answer 
to  the  perfectionist  of  a  great  Christian  thinker 
which  puts  it  much  better  than  I  can : 

"Power  is  not  itself  an  evil :  it  is  a  capacity  to 
act,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  As  opposed  to 
impotence,  the  possession  of  power  is  a  good.  The 
use  of  force,  as  an  activity  of  power,  may  be  an 
indispensable  instrument  of  order.  Hence  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned merely  because  they  accept  the  fact  of 
power-difference  among  states,  and  assign  to  the 
great  powers  special  responsibilities.  It  might 
conceivably  be  better  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if 
the  effective  power  in  international  relations  were 
not  at  this  juncture  centralized  in  three  or  four 
great  states;  but  this  centralization  cannot  at 
once  be  banished.  The  task  is  to  make  centralized 
power  serve  the  ends  of  justice,  rather  than  its 
own  ends  alone.  As  over  the  former  League,  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  has  this  virtue,  that  it  seeks 
to  make  power  and  responsibility  commensurate. 

"If  we  ask  how  centralized  power  can  be  made 


to  serve  the  ends  of  justice,  one  may  be  inclined  to 
answer,  'By  subjecting  it  to  a  greater  force'.  But 
if  any  one  of  the  great  powers  were  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  others  and  the  force  of  the  or- 
ganization were  brought  to  bear,  this  would  be 
tantamount  to  the  inauguration  of  another  world 
war.  Whatever  the  force  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Security  Council  it  cannot  be  great  enough 
to  be  decisive  in  such  an  emergency.  This  may 
be  the  consideration  which  leads  the  great  powers 
to  avoid  the  constitutional  possibility  of  a  con- 
demnation by  the  others.  If  there  is  to  be  security 
or  peace  at  all,  it  must  lie  therefore  not  in  superior 
force  as  against  the  great  powers,  but  in  a  degree 
of  good  will  and  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
great  powers,  subjected  to  the  constant  play  of 
public  opinion. 

"Whether  this  unanimous  good  will  and  good 
faith  do  or  do  not  exist  among  the  great  powers 
party  to  this  plan,  is  a  question  of  fact,  momentous 
for  the  world.  It  is  equally  fatal  to  hold  an  at- 
titude of  suspicion  when  good  faith  is  present, 
and  to  hold  an  attitude  of  credulity  when  it  is 
absent." 

That  is  Christian  realism  in  answer  to  per- 
fectionism. Here  is  another  fine  statement  of  the 
Christian  position: 

"We  cannot  expect  our  Government  to  seek  to 
cooperate  on  world  problems  unless  that  is  what 
the  American  people  want  and  unless  thej'  want 
it  gufficiently  to  be  tolerant  of  results  which,  in 
themselves,  will  often  be  unsatisfactory.     .  .  . 

"This  'tolerance.'  ...  is  not  a  compromise  of 
our  ideals.  Rather,  it  is  the  acceptance,  provi- 
sionally, of  practical  situations  which  fall  short 
of  our  ideals.  The  vital  word  in  that  sentence  is 
the  word  'provisionally'.  We  cannot  agree  to  solu- 
tions which  fall  short  of  our  ideals  if  thereby  we 
become  morally  bound  to  sustain  and  perpetuate 
them.  That  would  be  stultifying.  It  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  change  which  is  the  bridge  between 
idealism  and  the  practical  incidents  of  collabora- 
tion. That  possibility  is  an  imperative  for 
Christians." 

We  must  act  so  as  to  promote  that  good- will  and 
good-faith,  and  not  destroy  it. 

The  campaign  for  the  world  Organization  thus 
supported  by  idealism  has  to  be  organized.  That 
means  an  organized  stimulation  of  individuals. 
You  have  to  get  people  to  the  point  where,  being 
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informed,  they  have  the  inner  gumption  to  nail 
the  lie,  to  answer  the  argument  when  they  hear 
it,  from  friend  or  acquaintance,  or  even  stranger. 

To  be  informed  and  stimulated  the  individual 
has  to  be  reached  by  group  organization  and  by  all 
the  media  of  educational  publicity.  That  means 
local  news  and  plenty  of  effective  literature  and 
leaflets.  It  means  good  motion-picture  material. 
It  means  good  spot  radio  stuff  especially  using 
series  for  which  an  audience  is  built  up.  I  am  more 
than  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  coop- 
eration of  radio  in  another  series  in  which  Con- 
gress and  the  State  Department  are  taking  part, 
■which  began  Saturday,  February  24,  and  will 
run  for  7  weeks.  The  reaction  from  the  Depart- 
ment series  a  year  ago  was  so  outstanding  that 
Assistant  Secretary  MacLeish  and  his  associate 
John  Dickey  are  looking  forward  to  even  better 
results  this  time,  for  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  and  for  unity  in  solving  them. 

Neighbors  and  neighborhoods  grow  as  people 
^row,  slowly,  by  experience  and  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, built  on  friendship  and  feeling  for  people. 

Proximity  is  not  enough.  We  are  told  almost 
every  day  that  the  shriveling  of  this  world  has 
forced  better  international  relations.  But  don't 
forget  that  friction  only  appears  when  two  sur- 
faces rub  together.  You  can't  get  heat  between 
two  pieces  of  wood  by  waving  them  in  the  air  ten 
feet  apart.  You  can't  have  a  spat  with  a  neighbor 
vou  never  see.  You  can  only  be  bored  by  a  bore 
who  pushes  into  the  chair  next  to  you.  The  shrink- 
ing world  by  itself  does  not  produce  peace;  it  can 
produce  world  war  quicker  than  before.  And  don't 
forget  that  the  change  from  stagecoach  to  railroad 
and  from  sailing  ship  to  steam  shrank  the  world 
more  than  the  airplane. 

So  it  is  that  we  have  to  work  at  being  neighbors 
in  order  not  to  be  enemies.  The  closer  we  live 
together  the  less  we  can  be  indifferent.  Isolation  is 
impossible  because  everybody  else  is  in  our  back 
yard,  on  the  roof,  or  firing  off  torpedoes  across  the 
creek,  which  is  no  longer  2,500  miles  wide  but  only 
six  and  one-half  hours  by  air.  There  is  no  isola- 
tion. The  sole  problem  is  how  you  deal  with  your 
neighbors. 

The  number  one  plank  in  my  platform  on  that 
subject  is  the  number  one  plank  in  our  democratic 
heritage  and  in  our  Jewish-Christian  tradition. 
People  are  human  beings,  children  of  God,  worthy 
of  affection,  of  assistance,  of  understanding.    That 
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is  the  instinct  which  led  the  small  independent 
churches  of  England  300  years  ago  to  insist  to 
Cromwell  that  every  Englishman  in  the  new  Com- 
monwealth should  have  a  vote  in-espective  of  his 
property.  That  is  the  feeling  for  people  which  is 
so  deep  in  us  Americans  that  Britishers  and  French 
and  Indians  and  Chinese  can't  miss  it  in  their  con- 
tact with  our  boys  abroad. 

We  have  to  struggle  for  peace  together  or  we 
get  no  peace.  That  is  a  long,  slow,  hard  process, 
building  good  relations  with  neighbors  around  the 
world  which  are  so  strong  that  they  form  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  war  or  threats  of  war.  It  takes 
work  and  determination  besides  the  good-will. 
The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  the  tools  for 
that  determination  to  make  the  world  a  good 
neighborhood. 

Chinese  Doctor  To  Study  in 
The  United  States 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  young  Chinese  doctor  who  gave  vital  medi- 
cal care  to  Capt.  Ted  Lawson  and  his  four  com- 
panions when  they  crashed  in  China  after  the  1942 
raid  on  Tokyo  is  now  en  route  to  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Slien-yen  Chen  will  study  surgery  for  two 
years  at  American  Government  expense.  This 
chance  to  realize  an  ambition  which  he  has  long 
had  is  given  to  him  as  a  gesture  of  appreciation  of 
his  sacrifice  and  risk  in  tending  the  injured  Amer- 
ican fliers  behind  the  Japanese  lines  and  guiding 
them  to  safety  in  free  China. 

Dr.  Chen's  story  is  well  known  to  Americans 
who  have  read  or  seen  the  screen  version  of  Cap- 
tain Lawson's  book,  Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo. 
The  young  Chinese  doctor  was  working  in  his 
father's  hospital  in  an  inland  city  in  Japanese- 
occupied  territory  when  the  Tokyo  raiders  were 
brought  in  by  their  guerrilla  rescuers.  At  great 
personal  risk  and  refusing  all  compensation,  Dr. 
Chen  and  his  father  treated  the  wounded  fliers.  As 
soon  as  the  men  were  well  enough  to  move,  young 
Dr.  Chen  traveled  with  them  on  the  long  journey 
to  Kunming  to  make  sure  of  their  safety.  There 
he  parted  with  the  fliers  in  June  1942.  Since  that 
time  Dr.  Chen  has  been  in  the  Medical  Detach- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Air  Force  in  Chungking.  The 
invitation  for  him  to  study  in  America  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Department  of  State  in  connection 
with  its  program  of  cultural  relations  with  China, 
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Consideration  of  Pending 
Telecommunication  Problems 

[Released  to  the  press  February  28] 

A  telecommunication  delegation  has  left  Wash- 
ington for  London  to  discuss  cable  charges  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  also  to  consider  informally 
other  rate  questions  including  the  question  of 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil. 
After  the  delegation  has  concluded  its  task  in 
London  it  will  proceed  to  Paris  and  then  to  Rome 
where  it  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
various  pending  telecommunications  problems. 

The  American  Delegation  is  composed  as 
follows : 

For  the  State  Departtnent : 

Habvet  B.  Ottbrman,  Assistant  Chief,  Telecommunica- 
tions Division. 
Fo7-  the  Federal  Communications  Commission: 

Commissioner  Ray  C.  Wakefiexd,  an  expert  on    rate 
matters. 

M.  H.  Woodward,  Cliief  of  tlie  International  Division. 
For  the  War  Department : 

Colonel  Obla  St.  Clair,  Signal  Corps. 
For  the  American  Embassy  in  London: 

Colonel  MAHiorj  Van  Voorst,  Assistant  Military  AttacM. 

John  Obdway,  Third  Secretary,  Vice  Consul. 
For  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company: 

John  R.  Hyland,  the  company's  United  States  cable 
manager. 
For  the  Commercial  CaUe  Company: 

James  A.  Kennedy,  General  Counsel. 

The  British  delegation  in  London  will  be  com- 
posed as  follows : 
R.  A.  Gaixop  and  R.  T.  Callender,  Foreign  Office 
H.  TowNBHEND,  Director   of  Telecommunications  Post 

Office 
G.  T.  Anstey,  Accountant  General's  Department  Post 

Office 
R.  L.  P.  Harvey,  Treasury 
Group  Captain   H.   G.   Leonard   Williams,   Chairman, 

British  Joint  Communications  Board 
R.  E.  LtTFF,  Cable  and  Wireless  Limited 

Geologist  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Brazil 

[Released  to  the  press  March  1] 

Kenneth  E.  Caster,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  visiting  professor  of  geology  at 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  He  will 
inaugurate   courses    there    on    paleontology    and 


stratigrai)hic  geologj'.  Dr.  Caster  is  one  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  educators  who  have  re- 
ceived travel  grants  for  visiting  professorships 
under  the  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  exchange  of  professors  and 
technical  experts  between  this  country  and  the 
other  American  republics. 

At  present  on  leave  from  his  post  as  assistant 
professor  of  geology  and  fellow  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Caster 
has  specialized  in  research  on  invertebrate  fossils 
of  the  Devonian  period  from  Portuguese  West 
Africa,  the  eastern  United  States,  and  the  Colom- 
bian Andes.  The  Guggenheim  Foundation  has 
awarded  him  a  grant  to  complete  his  work  in  the 
latter  area  when  circumstances  permit.  He  has 
worked  also  in  the  Paleozoic  paleography  of 
South  America. 

Dr.  Caster,  for  the  past  two  years  president  of 
the  Paleontological  Research  Institution,  has  pub- 
lished some  45  papers,  bulletins,  and  monographs 
in  the  Bulletin  of  American  Paleontology,  the 
American  Jowmal  of  Science,  the  Journal  of  Pale- 
ontology, and  other  learned  and  professional  or- 
gans. Much  of  his  work  has  been  illustrated  by 
Mrs.  Caster,  who  is  also  a  geologist  and  has  collab- 
orated with  him  in  research.  She  will  accompany 
him  to  Brazil.  They  expect  to  leave  for  Sao  Paulo 
early  in  March. 


^  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 

I  — ^^ 

Appointment  of  Officers 

L&y  IF.  Henderson 

[Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

Mr.  Loy  W.  Henderson,  the  present  American 
Minister  to  Iraq,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  in 
the  Department  of  State.  He  will  succeed  Mr. 
Wallace  Murray,  whose  appointment  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Iran  has  already  been  announced. 

The  following  persons  have  been  designated  or 
redesignated  to  the  positions  indicated  in  the  Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Clayton,  effective  February 
1,1945: 

George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and 
Displaced  Persons; 

Robert  M.  Carr,  Executive  Secretary,  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  Economic  Foreign  Policy; 
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Otto  W.  Schoenfelder,  Executive  Assistant; 

Nancy  W.  Davis,  Acting  Informational  Liaison 
Officer. 

Tiie  following  persons  have  been  designated  or 
redesignated  to  tiie  positions  indicated  in  the  Office 
of  Commercial  Policy,  effective  February  1,  1945: 

Donald  Hiss,  Adviser,  and 

Leo  D.  Sturgeon,  Adviser  on  Fisheries. 

Frederick  Livesey  has  been  designated  as  Ad- 
viser in  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy,  effective  February  1, 1945. 


Abolition  of  the  Division  of  Territorial 
Studies' 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  insure  that  the 
geographic  Offices  and  divisions  of  the  Department 
shall  receive  the  full  potential  of  service  of  its 
territorial  research  staff. 

Backgrotind.  Several  years  ago  a  special  staff 
was  organized  in  the  Department  to  analyze  and 
conduct  background  studies  on  post-war  territorial 
settlements.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  post- 
war-planning problems  and  policy  have  become 
current  problems  and  policy ;  therefore  the  closest 
association  in  the  staffs  is  advisable. 

1  AhoJition  of  the  Division  of  TerrifoHal  Stud- 
ies and  transfer  of  its  staff.  The  Division  of  Ter- 
ritorial Studies  of  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  is  hereby  abolished,  and  its  functions  and 
staff  transferred  among  the  several  geographic 
Offices  and  divisions,  in  accordance  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Depart- 
mental Administration  in  collaboration  with  the 
Directors  of  the  Offices  concerned.  The  staff  shall 
continue  its  research  activities,  organized  in  the 
Offices  and  divisions  as  the  Directors  of  Office  shall 
determine.  Several  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Territorial  Studies  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  other  divisions  of  the  Office  of  Special 
PoHtical  Affairs. 

2  Departmental  Order  Am.ended.  Depart- 
mental Order  1301  of  December  20, 1944  is  accord- 
ingly amended. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


'  Departmental  Order  1309,  dated  Feb.  27 ;  effective  Mar. 
1, 1945. 


^         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ^ 

Surveys  To  Be  Made  at  American 
Embassies  and  Consulates 

(Released  to  the  press  March  3] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  today 
that  Mr.  Stettinius,  before  he  left  for  Yalta,  had 
personally  prepared  plans  to  send  abroad  a  num- 
ber of  experts  to  study  the  work  of  our  Embassies 
and  Consulates  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
increasing  their  effectiveness. 

In  line  with  the  Secretary's  wishes,  Mr.  Grew 
said  that  he  is  selecting  three  teams  of  experts 
to  make  these  surveys.  One  team  will  visit  Europe, 
another  South  America,  and  the  third  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East.  The  Secretary  will  ask  each 
team  to  appraise  the  needs  of  the  Foreign  Service 
establishments  in  the  area  it  surveys,  and  to  make 
suggestions  for  an  increasingly  effective  Foreign 
Service  to  represent  the  United  States  abroad. 

To  assure  objective  recommendations  each  team 
will  include  management  experts  from  outside  the 
Government,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  State.  The  team  itineraries  will  include  typical 
Foreign  Service  establishments. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  declared  in  mak- 
ing the  announcement : 

"The  responsibilities  of  the  Foreign  Service  are 
constantly  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate 
in  this  period  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes.  Clearly  the  Service  will  benefit  from  an 
objective  review  of  its  organization,  personnel, 
equipment,  facilities,  and  administrative  proce- 
dures. The  survey  teams  we  are  selecting  can  be 
depended  upon  to  develop  sound  recommendations 
for  the  increased  effectiveness  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice which  is  primarily  responsible  for  represent- 
ing the  United  States  Government  abroad." 

Three  teams  will  be  utilized  in  order  to  expedite 
world  coverage.  The  surveys  will  require  approx- 
imately two  months.  The  teams  will  depart  in 
March.  Their  recommendations  will  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  upon  their  return. 

The  personnel  of  the  teams  and  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  to  be  visited  abroad  will  be 
made  public  at  a  later  date. 


Revocation  of  Certain  Executive  Orders 
Regarding  Foreign  Service  Regulations 

Executive  Order  9521  on  the  subject  of  "Revoca- 
tion of  certain  Executive  Orders  prescribing  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  duties  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States"  was  intended,  as  stated  therein,  to  promote 
effective  administration  of  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States."  It  will  facilitate  the  issuance 
of  regulations  to  govern  the  Foreign  Service  and 
will  result  in  increased  efficiency  in  administration. 
It  will  also  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting the  work  now  being  done  to  revise  the 
Foreign  Service  Regulations. 

Heretofore  Foreign  Service  Regulations  have 
been  issued  by  Executive  Order.  Under  authority 
of  Executive  Order  9452  of  June  26,  1944,  as 
amended  by  Executive  Oi'der  9514  of  January  18, 
1945,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized,  with 
certain  exceptions,  to  prescribe  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  and  the 
transaction  of  their  business.  Executive  Order 
9521  enables  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  au- 
thority contained  in  those  two  Executive  Orders. 

The  revocation  of  any  existing  Executive  Order 
listed  in  Executive  Order  9521  will  be  effective  only 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  issues  a  regulation  to 
take  its  place. 
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1944 ;  effective  July  1,  1944.    Executive  Agreement  Series  I 
427.    Publication  2268.    7  pp.    5(f.  ] 

Air  Transport  Ser\'lces :  Agreement  Between  the  United  i 
States  of  America  and  Denmark — Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  December  16,  1944  ;  effective   ' 
provisionally    January    1,    1943.     Executive    Agreement 
Series  430.    Publication  2255.    10  pp.    10<t- 

Air  Transport  Services:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Sweden — Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  December  16,  1944 ;  effective 
January  1,  1945.  Executive  Agreement  Series  431.  Pub- 
lication 2263.    10  pp.    5(?. 

Rights  of  American  Nationals :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Syria — Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Damascus  September  7  and  8,  1944. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  434.  Publication  2265.  5  pp. 
5«(. 

Rights  of  American  Nationals :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Lebanon — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Beirut  September  7  and  8, 
1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  435.  Publication  2266. 
5  pp.    5if. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  article  listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  March  3 
issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  entitled 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each  : 

"Sasliatchewan  Government  to  Participate  in  Business," 
based  on  a  report  from  Walter  S.  Relneck,  consul,  Amer- 
ican Consulate,  Regina. 


Confirmations 

On  February  27  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  George  R.  Merrell  as  American  Minister 
to  India. 


^  PUBLICATIONS  ^ 


Department  of  State 

Health  and  Sanitation  Program :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Venezuela  Extending 
With  Modifications  the  Agreement  of  February  18,  1943— 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Caracas  June  28, 


THE  CONGRESS 


10  Federal  Register  1991. 


Report  on  the  Yalta  Conference :  Address  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  delivered  before  a  joint  session 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject 
of  the  Yalta  Conference.    H.  Doc.  106,  79th  Cong.    13  pp. 

Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States.  H.  Rept.  51,  Part 
2,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  689.    4  pp. 

Water  Treaty  With  Mexico.  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  First  Session,  on  Treaty  With  Mexico 
Relating  to  the  Utilization  of  the  Waters  of  Certain  Rivers. 
Part  1.  January  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  1945,  ill,  310  pp. 
[Department  of  State,  p.  19]  ;  Part  2,  January  29,  30,  31, 
February  1,  2,  3, 1945.    ill,  3.50  pp. 

Estimate  of  Appropriations  To  Cover  Claims  Allowed 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  estimates 
of  appropriation  amounting  to  $2,995,579.47  to  cover  claims 
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allowed  by  the  General  Accounting  OflBce  and  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  several  departments  and  independent  establish- 
ments.   H.  Doc.  88,  79th  Cong.    42  pp. 

Prohibiting  Proof  of  Acts  Done  by  an  Inventor  in  For- 
eign Countries.  H.  Rept.  217,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.  R.  1439.    3  pp.    [Favorable  report] 

Providing  for  the  Registration  and  Protection  of  Trade- 
Marks  Used  In  Commerce,  To  Carry  Out  the  Provisions  of 
Certain   International   Conventions.     H.   Rept.  219,  79th 


Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  1654.  16  pp.  [Favorable 
report.] 

First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill,  1945.  H.  Rept.  221, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  R.  2374.  29  pp.  [State 
Department,  pp.  2,  10,  14,  26.]      [Favorable  report.] 

Constitution,  Jefferson's  Manual  and  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  By  Lewis  Deschler,  Parliamentarian.  H.  Doc. 
810,  78th  Cong,    xiii,  721  pp. 
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Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  Upon  Return 
From  Conferences  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Mexico  City 


[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

I  am  glad  to  be  home  again. 

It  is  only  six  weeks  since  I  left  Washington  on 
my  way  to  Malta  and  the  Crimea.  Yet  I  have 
traveled  26,000  miles — more  than  the  distance 
around  the  world — and  spent  over  half  of  my  time 
at  the  conferences  in  the  Crimea  and  at  Mexico 
City.  In  one  and  the  same  day  I  said  good-by 
to  Mr.  Molotov  at  Moscow  as  the  early-morning 
snow  swirled  around  us  and  in  the  evening  I 
talked  in  Cairo  with  Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  who 
had  come  there  to  meet  the  President.  Less  than 
48  hours  later  I  had  crossed  Africa,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Equator,  and  I  was  conferring  with  Presi- 
dent Vargas  of  Brazil  at  his  summer  home  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

It  is  literally  true  today  that  we  Americans 
are  the  neighbors — next-door  neighbors — of  every 
other  people  on  the  earth.  We  can  go  to  any  other 
country,  and  the  people  of  any  other  country  can 
come  to  us,  in  a  few  hours'  time.  We  cannot  shut 
ourselves  away  from  what  happens  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  because  the  rest  of  the  world  is  right 
next  door. 

How  secure  and  how  durable  the  peace  will  be 
after  victory  will  depend  upon  whether  we  can 
work  together  with  the  other  United  Nations 
even  more  closely  and  successfully  than  we  have 
in  this  war.  We  have  no  other  choice  except  eco- 
nomic disasters  and  another  and  far  more  terrible 
war.  From  now  on  we  Americans  must  share — 
for  our  own  sake — in  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
Ushing  and  maintaining  peace  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

I  have  been  away  on  two  major  assignments — 
to  assist  the  President  at  the  Crimea  Conference 
and  to  head  the  United  States  Delegation  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  in  Mexico  City.  I  have  also  performed 
missions  in  Moscow,  Cairo,  Monrovia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Guatemala  City,  and  Habana. 

All  the  labors  of  this  trip  have  been  toward  the 
same  end — establishing  the  bases  of  a  lasting  peace 
in  which  Americans  and  other  peoples  can  live  in 


the  assurance  of  greater  security  and  freedom  and 
of  wider  opportunities.  I  believe  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  six  weeks  toward  this 
goal — both  at  Yalta,  where  the  President's  lead- 
ership was  outstanding,  and  in  Mexico  City,  where 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  republics  was 
tremendously  strengthened. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  Senators  Tom  Con- 
nally  and  Warren  R.  Austin  and  Representatives 
Luther  Johnson  and  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  as  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Delegation  at  Mexico  City. 
They  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference. Important  contributions  were  also  made 
by  the  members  of  our  Delegation  representing 
labor,  agriculture,  and  business. 

The  next  step  ahead  of  us  is  the  conference  of 
all  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  on  April 
25 — little  more  than  six  weeks  from  now.  San 
Francisco  will  be  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  America.  I  look  upon  the  pre- 
paration of  a  charter  for  the  world  Organization 
as  a  responsibility  as  heavy  and  a  duty  as  sacred 
as  that  which  fell  to  the  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Philadelphia  in  1787. 

Like  the  men  who  founded  this  Republic,  we  of 
this  generation  ai'e  called  upon  to  pioneer  a  new 
way.  It  is  symbolically  appropriate  that  we  should 
meet  at  San  Francisco  for  this  purpose — for  our 
pioneering  has  always  been  westward  and  San 
Francisco  is  at  the  crossroads  of  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulties that  we  must  overcome  before  we  can 
realize  our  ultimate  objective,  nor  should  any 
American  underestimate  them. 

We  have  first  to  write  the  Charter  of  the  world 
Organization.  It  must  then  be  accepted  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  And  after  that  we  shall  have 
the  continuing  task  of  making  the  new  Organiza- 
tion really  work — the  task  of  creating  over  the 
years  those  political,  economic,  and  social  condi- 
tions essential  to  a  lasting  peace. 

Like  a  great  many  Americans  I  have  been 
brought  up  in  business  and  I  have  been  trained  to 
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look  reality  squarely  in  the  face.  But  I  share  also 
with  most  Americans  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power 
for  good  of  our  people  and  in  the  aspirations  for 
which  America  stands. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  although  I  have  not  been 
to  the  battle-fronts,  I  have  seen  something  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Americans  in  spanning  the 


oceans  and  the  continents  so  that  the  full  power  of 
our  militai-y  might  could  be  brought  to  the  home- 
lands of  the  enemy.  No  one  who  has  witnessed 
even  a  small  part  of  these  achievements  can  doubt 
the  capacity  of  Americans  in  cooperation  with  our 
Allies  to  win  also  the  battles  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  peace  and  its  maintenance  in  the  future. 


United  Nations  Conference 


INVITATIONS  TO  CONFERENCE  INCLUDING  VOTING  PROVISIONS  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  A  SECTION 
OF  DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS 


(Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  authorized,  on 
behalf  of  the  three  Governments  there  repre- 
sented, to  consult  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  in  order  to  invite  them  to  sponsor 
invitations  jointly  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  a  confer- 
ence of  United  Nations  called  to  meet  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  25,  1945. 

Those  consultations  have  now  been  held.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  has  agreed 
to  join  in  sponsoring  invitations  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference.  The  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  has  agreed  to  participate 
in  the  conference  but,  after  consultation  with  the 
sponsoring  Governments,  the  ProWsional  Gov- 
ernment— which  did  not  participate  in  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conversations — is  not  joining  in 
sponsoring  the  invitations. 

On  March  5,  at  noon  Washington  time,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  stationed  at  various  capitals  through- 
out the  world  jiresented  to  the  Governments  of  39 
different  United  Nations  the  following  invitation : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, on  behalf  of  itself  and  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  the  Republic  of  China,  invites  the  Gov- 
ernment of  [name  of  Government  invited  was 
inserted  here]  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  to  be  held  on  April 


25,  1945,  at  San  Francisco  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  prepare  a  charter  for  a  general  inter- 
national organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

"The  above-named  Governments  suggest  that 
the  conference  consider  as  affording  a  basis  for 
such  a  charter  the  proposals  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  international  organization, 
which  were  made  public  last  October  as  a  result 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  and  which 
have  now  been  supplemented  by  the  following 
provisions  for  Section  C  of  Chapter  VI : 
"'C.  Voting. 

"  '1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council 
should  have  one  vote. 

"  '2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  pro- 
cedural matters  sliould  be  made  by  an  affirma- 
tive vote  of  seven  members. 

"  '3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all 
other  matters  should  be  made  by  an  affirmative 
vote  of  seven  members  including  the  concurring 
votes  of  the  permanent  members ;  provided  that, 
in  decisions  under  Chapter  VIII,  Section  A,  and 
under  the  second  sentence  of  Paragraph  1  of 
Chapter  VIII,  Section  C,  a  party  to  a  dispute 
should  abstain  from  voting.' 
"Further  information  as  to  arrangements  will  be 
transmitted  subsequently.    In  the  event  that  the 
Government  of  [name  of  Government  invited  was 
inserted  here]  desires  in  advance  of  the  Conference 
to  present  views  or  comments  concerning  the  pro- 
posals, the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  such  views  and 
comments    to    the    other    participating    Govern- 
ments." 
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The  invitation  has  been  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  following  United  Nations : 


Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Kingdom  of  Belgium 
Kepublic  of  Bolivia 
United  States  of  Brazil 
Canada 

Republic  of  Chile 
Republic  of  Colombia 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
Republic  of  Cuba 
Czechoslovak  Republic 
Dominican  Republic 
Republic  of  Ecuador 
Kingdom  of  Egypt 
Republic  of  El  Salvador 
Empire  of  Ethiopia 
Kingdom  of  Greece 
Republic  of  Guatemala 
Republic  of  Haiti 
Republic  of  Honduras 
India 

Empire  of  Iran 
Kingdom  of  Iraq 


Republic  of  Liberia 
The  Grand  Duchy  of 

Luxembourg 
United  Mexican  States 
The  Kingdom  of  the 

Netherlands 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand 
Republic  of  Nicaragua 
Kingdom  of  Norway 
Republic  of  Panama 
Republic  of  Paraguay 
Republic  of  Peru 
Commonwealth  of  the 

Philippines 
Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia 
The  Republic  of  Turkey 
Union  of  South  Africa 
Oriental  Republic  of 

Uruguay 
United  States  of  Venezuela 
Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  make  a  most  significant 
announcement,  here  in  Mexico  City,  concerning 
the  future  world  Organization  for  peace  and 
security. 

As  I  arise  to  speak,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  sponsoring 
Governments— the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China — is  transmitting  invi- 
tations to  the  United  Nations  conference  to  be 
held  at  San  Francisco  on  April  25th. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  France  has  not  accepted  our  invitation 
to  become  one  of  the  sponsoring  countries  for  the 
San  Francisco  conference. 

Issuance  of  the  formal  invitation  to  meet  only 
seven  weeks  from  now  in  San  Francisco  is  another 
step  toward  a  goal  which  is  in  the  minds,  and  in 
the  hearts,  of  all  of  us — establishment  of  an  endur- 
ing peace  after  victory  in  this  war. 

In  October  1943  the  signatories  of  the  Moscow 
Declaration  pledged  themselves  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  other  nations  devoted  to 
peace  in  creating  a  general  international  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  was  the  next 
step  necessary  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  vast 
program.    From  that  Conference  there  emerged 


the  Proposals  which  we  are  studying  here  in 
Mexico  City. 

The  Conversations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  left  open 
the  question  of  voting  procedure  in  the  Security 
Council.  A  proposal  on  this  subject  has  now  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  text  of  the 
invitation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference,  which 
I  shall  read  to  you  in  a  moment.  This  was  one  of 
the  great  accomplishments  under  President 
Roosevelt's  leadership  at  the  Crimea  Conference. 

In  Mexico  City  the  20  countries  here  repre- 
sented are  taking  another  important  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  world  organization.  Our 
task  here  has  been  to  exchange  views,  and  to  clarify 
our  thoughts,  on  the  essential  features  of  the  world 
Organization  of  the  future  and  on  the  relation- 
ship to  it  of  our  own  inter- American  system ;  and 
thus  to  prepare  ourselves  more  fully  for  the  work 
to  be  undertaken  at  San  Francisco. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  now  to  read  to  you  the 
text  of  the  invitation  to  the  Conference,  which  in- 
cludes the  proposed  provisions  for  voting  in  the 
Security  Council. 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  the  invitation  as 
printed  on  page  394  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.] 

The  proposed  provisions  for  voting  in  the 
Security  Council  are  those  which  were  presented 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Crimea  Conference ;  they  were  there  agreed  to  by 
Great  Britain  and  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  have 
since  been  approved  by  China. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  comment  to  you  briefly  on 
the  significance  of  the  proposal  on  voting  pro- 
cedure. This  procedure  means  that  whenever  any 
member  of  the  Council — including  any  permanent 
member— is  a  party  to  a  dispute,  that  member  can- 
not vote  in  any  decision  of  the  Council  involving 
peaceful  settlement  of  that  dispute.  Consequently, 
the  Council  can  examine  the  dispute  thoroughly 
and  the  remaining  members  can  make  recommend- 
ations to  all  the  parties  to  the  dispute  as  to 
methods  and  procedures  for  settling  it.  They  can 
refer  the  legal  aspects  of  the  dispute  to  the  inter- 
national court  for  advice.  They  can  refer  the  dis- 
pute to  the  General  Assembly  if  they  wish;  and 
they  can  take  any  other  appropriate  steps  short  of 
enforcement  measures  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 


Made  1 
1945. 


Chapultepec  Castle  in  Mexico  City  on  Mar.  5, 
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that  dispute  without  tlie  vote  of  the  member  of  the 
Security  Council  involved  in  the  dispute. 

This  means  that  all  members  of  the  Security 
Council  when  they  are  parties  to  a  dispute  will  be 
on  the  same  footing  before  this  Council.  It  means 
that  no  nation  in  the  world  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  have  a  fair  hearing  of  its  case  in  the  Security 
Council,  and  that  the  equal,  democratic  rights  of 
all  nations  will  be  respected. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  settled  by  such  means,  the 
major  question  before  the  Council  is  whether  force 
needs  to  be  employed.  In  that  event,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  vote  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Council  be  unanimous.  They  are  the  nations 
which  possess  in  sufficient  degree  the  industrial 
and  military  strength  to  prevent  aggression. 
However,  the  decision  of  the  Council  can  be 
reached  in  such  a  case  only  by  a  majority  of  seven 
members,  which  means  that  the  permanent  mem- 
bers cannot  alone  decide  to  take  action.  It  also 
means  that  the  non-permanent  members  can  pre- 
vent action. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  here  to  hand  to 
each  of  you  a  more  detailed  memorandum  on  the 
voting  procedure  which  I  am  sure  you  will  wish 
to  study. 

The  invitation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference 
suggests  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  be 


considered  as  affording  a  basis  for  the  Charter  of 
the  world  Organization.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  is,  I  am  confident,  of  the  other 
sponsoring  nations,  that  there  should  also  be  the 
fullest  opportunity  at  that  conference  for  con- 
sideration of  the  views  and  suggestions  of  all  the 
participating  Governments.  I  know  that  the  con- 
tributions of  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  the 
American  republics  will  be  most  valuable  in  the 
writing  of  the  Charter. 

The  responsibility  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  peaceful  world  order  is  the  com- 
mon responsibility  of  all  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  on  them  that  the  duty  has  now  fallen  to  write 
a  charter  for  the  international  Organization  so 
firmly  rooted  in  the  realities  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  so  clearly  expressing  the  free  and  democratic 
ideals  for  which  the  United  Nations  stand,  that 
it  will  truly  represent  both  the  loill  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  for  lasting  peace  and  their  capacity 
actually  to  build  and  to  maintain  such  a  peace 
together. 

We  fiave  the  opportunity.  We  have  the  will. 
May  God  grant  us  the  vision  and  the  strength  to 
sustain  us.  It  is  my  faith  that  together  we  will 
build  this  world  of  freedom  and  security — a 
world  at  peace  at  last. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  REGARDING  VOTING  PROCEDURE  IN  THE 
SECURITY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOSALS 


[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

Today,  with  the  issuance  of  the  invitations  to 
the  San  Francisco  conference,  there  have  been 
made  public  the  provisions  of  the  text  on  voting 
procedure  in  the  Security  Council  of  the  general 
international  Organization  proposed  at  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  provisions,  taken 
together,  is  that  a  difference  is  made,  so  far  as 
voting  is  concerned,  between  the  quasi-judicial 
function  of  the  Security  Council  in  promoting  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  and  the  political 
function  of  the  Council  in  taking  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

Where  the  Council  is  engaged  in  performing  its 
quasi-judicial  function  of  promoting  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  no  nation,  large  or  small,  should 
be  above  the  law.    This  means  that  no  nation,  large 


or  small,  if  a  party  to  a  dispute,  would  participate 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  ques- 
tions like  the  following: 

(a)  Wliether  a  matter  should  be  investigated; 

(b)  Whether  the  dispute  or  situation  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  its  continuation  is  likely  to  threaten 
the  peace; 

(c)  T^Hiether  the  Council  should  call  on  the 
parties  to  settle  a  dispute  by  means  of  their  own 
choice ; 

(d)  Wliether,  if  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the 
Council,  a  recommendation  should  be  made  as  to 
methods  and  procedures  of  settlement ; 

(e)  Wliether  the  Council  should  make  such  rec- 
ommendations before  the  dispute  is  referred  to  it; 

(f)  ^Yhnt  should  be  the  nature  of  this  recom- 
mendation ; 
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(g)  Wliether  the  legal  aspect  of  the  dispute 
should  be  referred  to  the  Court  for  advice; 

(h)  Whether  a  regional  agency  should  be  asked 
to  concern  itself  with  the  dispute ;  and 

(i)  Wliether  the  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

Wliere  the  Council  is  engaged  in  performing  its 
political  functions  of  action  for  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  a  difference  is  made  between 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Council  and  other 
nations  for  the  practical  reason  that  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  must,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, bear  the  principal  responsibility  for  action. 
Unanimous  agreement  among  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  is  therefore  requisite.  In  such 
matters,  therefore,  the  concurrence  of  all  the  per- 
manent members  would  be  required.  Examples 
are: 

(a)  Determination  of  the  existence  of  a  threat 
or  breach  of  the  peace; 

( b )  Use  of  force  or  other  enforcement  measures ; 

(c)  Approval  of  agreements  for  supply  of 
armed  forces; 

(d)  Matters  relating  to  the  regulation  of  arma- 
ments ;  and 

(e)  Matters  concerning  the  suspension  and  ex- 
pulsion of  members,  and  the  admission  of  new 
members. 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  Arrival  at  Habana 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Ramon  Grau  San 
j  Martin,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  to  pay 
I  an  official  visit  here  in  Habana  on  my  way  back 
to  Washington  from  the  conferences  in  the  Crimea 
and  at  Mexico  City. 

Your  President  not  long  ago  paid  our  country 
the  honor  of  a  visit,  and  I  bring  with  me  on  this 
occasion  the  personal  greetings  to  him  and  to  you 
all  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
are  linked  together  by  the  strong  ties  of  our  tra- 
ditional friendship  and  our  mutual  respect  for 
each  other.    We  have  made  common  cause  in  two 


world  wars  to  preserve  our  freedom,  and  we  have 
worked  closely  together  in  peace. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference has  resulted  in  building  a  firm  foundation 
for  great  advances  in  the  political  and  social  co- 
operation of  the  American  republics  and  in  the 
economic  development  of  this  hemisphere,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  was  the  Declaration  of  Habana  that  pro- 
claimed an  act  of  aggression  against  any  American 
state  an  act  of  aggression  against  all  of  us,  and  it 
is  in  that  spirit  that  we  have  gone  forward  at 
Mexico  City  to  strengthen  our  common  security 
against  aggression  through  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec. 

Reassertion  of  Policy 
Toward  Austria 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11] 

Seven  years  ago  on  March  11, 1938  Hitler  began 
his  conquest  of  Europe  with  the  invasion  of 
Austria. 

This  is  a  fitting  time  to  reassei't  the  policy  of  the 
American  Government  towards  Austria.  That 
policy  stands  firm  and  clear  in  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom  at 
Moscow  on  November  1,  1943,  in  which  Austria 
was  reminded  that  "she  has  a  responsibility  which 
she  cannot  evade  for  participation  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  Hitlerite  Germany,  and  that  in  the 
final  settlement  account  will  inevitably  be  taken 
of  her  own  contribution  to  her  liberation." 

It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  this  Government  to  see 
reestablished  a  free  and  independent  Austria  in 
which  the  Austrian  people  themselves  can  guide 
their  own  destiny  in  harmony  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  seeking  peace,  security,  and 
well-being. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  solely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  outside  world,  but  only  if  the  Aus- 
trian people  themselves  are  imbued  with  that  ideal 
and  themselves  strive  for  its  realization. 

A  crucial  period,  in  which  heavy  responsibilities 
toward  that  end  will  rest  upon  Austrian  patriot- 
ism, lies  immediately  before  us. 


'  Made  on  Mar.  9,  1945. 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace 


EXPRESSION   OF  TRIBUTE  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AT  THE  FINAL  PLENARY  SESSION 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Delegates  :  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you  for  two  minutes  only  on  a  matter 
close  to  my  heart  at  this  moment. 

In  the  name  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Delegation,  and  of  the 
people  of  my  country,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
His  Excellency  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico ;  and  to  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace. 

I  would  express  appreciation,  also,  to  the  people 
of  Mexico,  whose  hospitality,  generosity,  and 
good-will  have  been  so  apparent  to  us  all.  We 
have  worked  among  friends. 

At  the  opening  hour  of  the  Conference,  we 
heard  tlie  wise  and  generous  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  and  we  have  constantly  felt  his 
deep  interest  and  helpful  influence  in  our  labors 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  republics  and  the 
security  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Padilla  is  known  and  esteemed  throughout 
the  Americas.  His  powerful  leadership  for  con- 
tinental solidarity,  for  victory  in  war,  and  for 


social  welfare  and  peace  have  been  recognized  by 
us  all  since  the  days  of  the  conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

His  outstanding  work  in  organizing  this  his- 
toric assembly  and  the  brilliant  manner  in  which 
he  has  conducted  its  deliberations  have  contrib- 
uted beyond  measure  to  its  success.  He  has  shown 
himself  once  again  to  be  a  great  patriot  and  a 
great  statesman,  whose  vision  of  the  destinies  of 
the  Americas  is  an  inspiration  to  all  the  peoples 
of  this  hemisphere. 

I  know  that  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Foreign  Secretaries  and  delegates  of  the  other 
American  republics  here  represented,  join  me  in 
paying  this  tribute,  which  carries,  furthermore, 
our  deepest  sentiments  of  affection  and  recogni- 
tion for  his  kind  courtesies,  and  for  his  intelligent 
and  skilful  direction  of  our  tasks,  which  end  today 
with  such  unprecedented  success. 

May  I  repeat  again  that  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
my  good  fortune  to  have  the  privilege  of  welcom- 
ing many  of  you  at  San  Francisco  a  few  weeks 
from  now. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ON  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

I  believe  that  every  delegate  to  tlie  Inter- Amer- 
ican Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
here  in  Mexico  City  would  agree  with  me  that  the 
Conference  has  achieved  truly  historic  results. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  the  20  American 
republics  represented  at  this  Conference  will  mark 
an  historic  turning-point  in  the  development  of 
inter-American  cooperation  for  peace  and  security 


'  Mafle  on  Mar.  8,  1945. 

'  Made  on  Mar.  8,  1945.  The  material  included  in  this 
statement  was  the  subject  of  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  Mexico  City  on  Mar.  8,  1945 
over  the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  station  XEW  in  Mexico  City  (see  press  release  213 
of  Mar.  8,  not  printed). 


from  aggression  and  for  the  advancement  of 
standards  of  living  for  all  the  American  peoples. 
It  will  contribute  much  to  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco  and  to  the 
creation  of  a  world  organization  to  maintain 
peace. 

The  way  has  also  been  prepared  for  the  Confer- 
ence of  American  States  at  Bogoi.a  in  194G,  when 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  many  of  the  proj- 
ects initiated  here  for  the  broad  and  definitive 
reorganization  and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
American  system  will  be  completed. 

Of  the  many  notable  agreements  reached  at  this 
Conference  there  are  at  least  six  that  seem  to  me 
of  outstanding  significance. 
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First,  we  have  reaffirmed  our  wartime  collabora- 
tion in  the  common  struggle  against  the  Axis. 
We  have  agreed  to  intensify  our  cooperative  meas- 
ures to  stamp  out  every  vestige  of  Nazi  influence 
in  this  hemisphere  and  have  declared  the  formal 
adherence  of  the  American  republics  to  the  Dec- 
laration on  War  Criminals  made  in  October  1943 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.^  Under  the  resolutions  adopted  here,  no 
Axis  leader,  official,  or  agent  who  is  guilty  of 
crimes  against  law  and  civilization  in  this  war 
will  be  able  to  escape  punishment  by  finding  refuge 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Second,  after  full  discussion  the  20  American  re- 
publics have  endorsed  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pro- 
posals as  a  basis  of  the  Charter  for  the  world  Or- 
ganization to  be  written  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  same  time 
the  resolution  adopted  here  provides  a  sure  means 
by  which  the  tlioughts  and  recommendations  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  American  reiJublics  will  be  given 
full  weight  at  San  Francisco. 

After  the  Conference  here  at  Mexico  City,  the 
world  can  rest  assured  of  the  unanimous  resolve 
of  the  American  republics  here  represented  to  join 
with  the  other  United  Nations  in  successfully  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  new  world  Or- 
ganization. 

Third,  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  -  we  have  taken 
a  significant  step  beyond  the  Act  of  Habana  in 
developing  machinery  for  united  action  by  the 
American  states  in  the  face  of  aggression  or  the 
threat  of  aggression  whether  from  within  or  with- 
out this  hemisphere. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  the  American  republics, 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes  and  wartime  powers,  have  agreed  that 
we  should  act  together  in  the  use  of  whatever  meas- 
ures, including  force  if  necessary,  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  or  suppress  aggression  against 
any  American  states.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
provided  that  measures  taken  under  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  must  conform  to  the  principles  of 
the  world  Organization  when  it  is  established. 

I  believe  that  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  repre- 
sents one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  the  history  of  this  hemisphere. 

Fourth,  the  Mexico  City  conference  has  also 
adopted  sweeping  and  specific  measures  toward 


strengthening  and  reorganizing  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  and  preparing  it  for  whatever  new 
responsibilities  it  may  assume  within  the  world 
Organization.^  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  as  a  result 
of  the  decisions  taken  at  this  Conference  the  inter- 
American  system  of  the  future  will  be  far  stronger 
and  more  effective  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
l^ast. 

I  refer  to  our  agreements  for  regular  annual  and 
special  emergency  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters ;  for  more  frequent  conferences  of  the  Amer- 
ican states;  for  reforming  and  increasing  the 
powers  of  the  Pan  American  Union ;  for  continu- 
ing the  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee,  the 
Emergency  Advisory  Committee  for  Political 
Defense,  and  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board; 
for  establishing  a  permanent  Inter- American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council ;  and  for  completing  by 
the  end  of  this  year  a  draft  of  a  detailed  Charter 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Pan  American  System, 
including  a  "Declaration  of  the  Eights  and  Duties 
of  States"  and  a  "Declaration  of  the  International 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Man". 

Taken  together  these  and  other  similar  measures 
agreed  upon  here  at  Mexico  City  constitute  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  which  will  require  all  the 
support  and  active  participation  that  each  of  our 
countries  can  contribute  between  now  and  the 
Conference  of  American  States  at  Bogota  next 
year. 

Fifth,  in  the  Declaration  of  Mexico  and  in  other 
resolutions,  we  have  rededicated  ourselves  at  this 
Conference  to  American  principles  of  humanity 
and  to  raising  the  standards  of  living  of  our  peo- 
ples, so  that  all  men  and  women  in  these  republics 
may  live  decently  in  peace,  in  liberty,  and  in 
security.  That  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
program  for  social  and  economic  cooperation 
which  has  been  agreed  upon  at  Mexico  City. 

We  have  faced  squarely  the  difficult,  immediate 
economic  problems  of  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
and  we  have  found  an  answer  which  we  believe 
will  protect  the  economies  of  our  countries  during 
this  period  of  adjustment. 

We  have  agreed  upon  principles  and  upon 
methods  of  joint  action  for  increasing  trade  among 
our  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world  and  for 


'  Bulletin  of  Nov.  6,  194S,  p.  311. 

'  Printed  in  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  339. 

'  Bttlletin  of  Mar.  4, 1945,  p.  341. 
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developing  the  iiidustriiil  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  tliis  hemisphere  to  our  mutual  benefit. 
This  program — this  Economic  Charter  of  the 
Americas— can  become  the  foundation  for  ad- 
vances in  the  living  standards  of  our  peoples  fur 
beyond  anything  achieved  up  to  now. 

Sixth,  every  one  of  the  20  American  republics 
represented  at  this  Conference  has  joined  in  a 
resolution  stating  a  united  policy  toward  Argen- 
tina. Unanimously,  these  20  American  republics 
have  called  upon  the  Argentine  nation  to  unite 
with  us  in  our  common  struggle  against  the  ag- 
gressors and  so  to  guide  its  policies  that  it  may 
become  eligible  to  sign  the  Declaration  by  United 
Nations  and  adhere  to  the  final  act  of  this  Confer- 
ence. It  is  our  common  desire  that  Argentina  be 
able  to  resume  her  traditional  place  in  the  family 
of  the  American  nations  and  restore  in  full 
measure  the  solidarity  of  this  hemisphere. 

As  we  review  the  results  of  the  ]\Iesico  City 
conference,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  carry  out  what  has  been 
done  here.  Here  we  have  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  for  common  action.  We 
have  assumed  responsibilities  that  all  of  us  will 
share — the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the 
American  republics. 

In  my  opening  address  to  the  Conference  I  ex- 
pressed my  faith  that  this  Conference  would  be 
a  great,  historic  milestone  on  the  road  to  lasting 
peace.  I  believe  that  faith  has  been  more  than 
justified.  It  is  now  our  task  to  carry  on  from  here, 
knowing  that  we  cannot  rest  upon  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  this  Conference  but  must  use 
them  and  build  upon  them  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision  and  stead- 
fastness of  the  statesmen  of  the  other  American 
republics  at  this  Conference.  The  results  of  the 
Conference  are  truly  the  joint  results  of  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  representatives  of  all  the 
republics  here  represented. 

I  wish  also  to  say  that  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  been  fortunate  to  have  the  constant  advice 
and  collaboration  of  a  distinguished  group  of 
advisers  including  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 


'  Presented  by  the  United  States  Delegation.  For  othet 
draft  resolutions  presented  to  the  Conference  by  the 
United  States  Delegation,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945, 
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United  States  and  representatives  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  agriculture. 

Finally  I  wish  to  express  particularly,  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  United  States  Delegation,  our  grati- 
tude and  felicitations  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
for  its  warm  and  generous  hospitality;  to  His 
Excellency  Manuel  Avila  Camacho,  President  of 
Mexico,  the  Honorable  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Mexico,  for  their  outstanding 
statesmanship ;  to  Senor  Don  Manuel  Tello,  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Conference;  and  to  all  the 
officials,  advisers,  and  assistants  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  this  Conference. 

The  labors  of  this  Conference  have  been  followed 
with  constant  interest  and  good  wishes  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  steadfast 
and  successful  effort  to  foster  friendship  and  co- 
operation among  the  American  republics  is  so  well 
known  to  us  all. 

In  our  agreements  here,  I  believe,  we  have  given 
concrete  expression  to  that  spirit  of  the  Good 
Neighbor  which  has  long  since  found  acceptance 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

Draft  Resolution  on  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board' 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Inter-American  Cunference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,   Mexico,   D.  F.,  February  24] 

Whereas  : 

The  successful  cooperation  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  American  Republics  represented  at  this 
Conference  has  contributed  in  large  measure  to 
the  effective  defense  of  the  hemis^jhere  against 
aggression ; 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  to  its 
ultimate  victorious  end  calls  for  the  continued 
close  relationship  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republics ; 

The  organization  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense Board  has  provided  a  valuable  agency  for 
the  exchange  of  views,  the  study  of  problems  and 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  relating  to 
hemisphere  defense,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
close  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  militarj', 
naval  and  air  forces  of  the  republics ; 

The  Intee-Amekican  Conference  on  Probi.ejms 
OF  War  and  Peace  Resola'Es  : 

That  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  be  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  agency  of  inter- American 
defense. 
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'Building  the  Peace'' 

World  Trade  and  World  Peace' 


[Released  to  the  press  Marrh  10] 

Voice  No.  1 :  So  they're  go- 
ing to  talk  about  world  trade. 
So  what? 

Voice  No.  2 :  "Why  should  / 
be  interested  in  world  trade? 

Voice  No.  3 :  "Won't  it  knock 
down  wages  over  here  if  we 
bring  in  more  stuff  from  other 
countries  ? 

Announcer  :  These  and 
many  other  questions  from  the 
people  of  America  will  be  an- 
swered by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  the  next  half  hour.  This  is 
the  third  of  seven  State  Department  programs  on 
the  problems  of  Building  the  Peace,  as  part  of  a 
larger  series  on  ''Our  Foreign  Policy,"  arranged 
by  NBC's  University  of  the  Air,  not  only  for 
Hsteners  in  this  country  but  also  for  our  service 
men  and  women  overseas,  to  be  transmitted  to 
them  wherever  they  are,  through  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service.  Our  topic  this  time  is 
'World  Trade  and  World  Peace,"  and  the  chair- 
man of  these  State  Department  programs,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Ai-chibald  MacLeish,  is 
here  with  two  other  Assistant  Secretaries— "Wil- 
liam L.  Clayton,  who  is  in  charge  of  economic 
affairs,  and  Dean  Acheson,  who  is  responsible  for 
congressional  relations.    And  now — 

MacLeish:  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  Be- 
fore we  start,  I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  hundreds  of  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  last  two  weeks  as  a  result  of  these 
programs.  "We  will  try  to  answer  as  many  of  the 
questions  asked  in  those  letters  as  we  can  in  tliis 
and  subsequent  programs. 

Some  of  you  have  asked  how  these  programs  are 
produced.  For  your  information  we  do  use  writ- 
ten scripts  in  the  broadcast,  though  we  don't 
always  follow  them  word  for  word.  The  scripts 
are  based  on  actual  conversations.  "We  select  the 
questions  in  which  the  public  shows  the  greatest 
interest,  and  these  are  put  to  responsible  officers 
of  the  State  Department  in  informal  talks.    A 
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stenographer  takes  down  the 
questions  and  answers.  The 
transcript  is  then  boiled  down 
to  a  30-minute  script  for  this 
program.  That's  how  it  is 
done. 

This  week  we're  talking 
about  world  trade  and  world 
peace.  You  who  have  written 
in  seem  to  believe  the  two  are 
related,  and  we  agree  with 
you.    You  can't  have  genuine 

peace  without  healthy  world 

trade ;  and  you  certainly  can't 
have  healthy  trade  without  genuine  peace. 

Today  the  world  can  produce  enough  raw  mate- 
rials and  enough  finished  goods  to  supply  every- 
body in  the  world  with  all  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  Or  rather  it  could,  if  we  could  find  a  way 
of  getting  the  goods  and  the  people  together. 
Will  Clayton  here  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  He  deals  with  those  ques- 
tions every  day.  Then  I  have  here  another  Assist- 
ant Secretary  who  has  lived  with  the  problem  for 
many  years — Dean  Acheson.  What  would  you 
say,  Dean,  is  the  main  choice  we  have  to  make  in 
our  foreign  economic  policy  ? 

Acheson:  We  have  the  same  choice  that  we 
were  faced  with  in  last  week's  broadcast  on  Dum- 
barton Oaks.  The  same  alternatives  are  present. 
Are  we  going  to  aim  at  a  collective  security  system 
with  a  world  organized  for  i^eace ;  or  are  we  going 
to  fall  back  on  the  old  system  of  "going  it  alone", 
with  each  nation  relying  on  its  own  powers  and 
resources  to  pull  itself  up  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations  ? 

MacLeish:  I  take  it  you  mean  we're  in  for 
trouble  if  we  try  again  what  has  been  unsuccess- 
fully tried  before — if  we  try  to  go  it  alone.  Is 
that  your  thesis,  Mr.  Acheson  ? 

'  This  program  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  on  March  10,  1945  is  the 
tliird  in  a  series  of  seven  broadcasts  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  State. 
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AciiEsoN :  Exactly.  Tlmt's  just  as  basic  in  the 
ecouoniic  and  financial  fields  as  in  the  political  and 
military  fields.  That  is  what  the  agreements  made 
last  summer  at  Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire, 
are  all  about — an  attempt  at  international 
organization  in  the  field  of  money.  We  can't  do  it 
alone.  We  can  only  do  it  in  conjunction  with  other 
nations. 

MacLeish  :  That's  an  assumption  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  would  have  challenged, 
did  challenge,  a  generation  ago.  Don't  you  think 
you  had  better  spell  it  out? 

Aciieson:  It  spells  itself  out.  We're  talking 
about  conditions,  not  theories.  Look  at  the  world 
as  the  war  will  leave  it.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  dead.  Other  millions  pulled  out  of  their 
ordinary  jobs,  their  ordinary  lives,  into  military 
service.  Industry  turned  to  war  uses.  Trade 
forced  out  of  normal  channels  or  destroyed.  Pur- 
chasing power  gone  in  a  great  part  of  the  world. 
Credits  exhausted. 

M.\cLeish  :  But  there's  another  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, isn't  there,  Will  Clayton? 

Clayton  :  Yes,  of  course,  and  here  in  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia  and  England,  the 
greatest  production  machine  the  world  has  ever 
seen  is  rolling  along  in  high  gear  with  millions  of 
men  who  used  to  work  in  industry  carrying  guns 
instead — and  wanting  their  old  jobs  again. 

MacLeish  :  You  gentlemen  seem  to  agree  that 
the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  world  after 
this  war  will  take  some  doing. 

Clayton  :  I  can't  speak  for  Mr.  Acheson,  but  I 
should  say  it  would  take  all  the  brains  and  all  the 
resources  we  have  in  the  world — and  they'll  have 
to  work  together.  They  can't  work  alone  and  do 
the  job. 

AcHESON :  You  can  speak  for  me  when  you  say 
that. 

MacLeish  :  Mr.  Clayton,  how  about  the  argu- 
ment that  unemployment  in  this  country  will  be 
taken  up  by  our  deferred  demands  for  civilian 
goods  ? 

Clayton:  Even  after  we  have  done  that,  we'll 
still  have  surplus  productive  capacity. 

MacLeish  :  Well,  let's  go  back  to  Bretton  Woods. 
How  will  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  help  the 
disorganized  and  shattered  world  to  function? 
You  were  there.  Dean  Acheson.  Can  you  tell  us 
about  that? 
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Aciieson:  First,  I'd  like  to  fill  in  the  back- 
ground. I'll  make  it  brief.  In  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  nations  discovered  various  monetary  tricks 
which  they  employed  to  further  their  own  na- 
tional interests  at  the  expense  of  other  countries, 
all  of  which  impeded  the  operation  of  the  old 
international  gold  system.  Eventually  the  gold 
system  collapsed  in  all  but  a  very  few  countries, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  confused  patchwork  of 
currencies  and  exchange  controls  that  played  havoc 
with  foreign  trade. 

MacLeish:  I  think  you'd  better  explain  that 
term  excJumge  controls. 

Acheson  :  They  simply  mean  that  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  spend  any  money  outside  the  country 
without  permission  of  his  government. 

MacLeish:  Can  we  expect  anything  different 
after  this  war  is  over? 

Aciieson  :  After  the  war,  the  United  States  can 
do  one  of  two  things :  It  can  say  that  it  will  play 
the  game  of  monetary  devices  and  exchange  con- 
trols itself.  If  we  make  that  choice,  we  will  be 
destroying  the  economies  of  other  countries  and 
the  world  will  revert  to  a  financial  jungle.  The 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  are  the  other  alterna- 
tive. These  agreements,  which  are  the  product  of 
the  experts  of  44  countries,  point  the  way  out  of 
chaos  and  economic  warfare  toward  a  new  system 
based  on  cooperative  action.  To  push  these  agree- 
ments aside  is  like  dealing  with  a  highly  compli- 
cated irrigation  problem  by  calling  in  a  medicine 
man  instead  of  using  modern  equipment  such  as 
dams  and  locks  and  irrigation  canals. 

MacLeish:  Maybe  you'd  better  describe  the 
agreements  before  we  go  into  the  arguments  about 
them. 

Acheson  :  The  Bretton  Woods  agreements  pro- 
vide for  an  International  Bank  and  a  Monetary 
Fund.  This  Fund,  as  proposed,  is  a  substitute  for 
international  monetary  warfare.  Membership  in 
the  Monetary  Fund  requires  the  nations  to  agree 
to  four  primary  propositions.  The  Fund  says  to 
each  nation:  First,  will  you  agree  to  define  your 
money  in  terms  of  gold?  Second,  will  you  agree 
to  keep  your  money  within  one  percent  of  its  de- 
fined exchange  value  in  terms  of  gold?  Third, 
will  you  agree  not  to  place  restrictions  on  current 
transactions;  that  is,  agree  not  to  prevent  your 
people  from  obtaining  the  currencies  they  need  to 
pay  for  imports  and  meet  other  current  obliga- 
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tions?  And  fourth,  will  you  consult  with  the 
Fund  whenever  a  problem  comes  up  which  you 
feel  makes  it  necessary  to  change  in  any  way  the 
value  of  your  currency?  These  points  are  basic 
elements  of  stability  as  envisaged  at  Bretton 
Woods. 

Clayton:  You  might  add.  Mr.  Acheson,  that  a 
change  in  the  value  of  a  particular  country's  cur- 
rency is  of  importance  not  only  to  that  country, 
but  to  all  countries.  "When  any  one  country  starts 
tearing  the  fabric,  the  whole  thing  goes  to  pieces. 

Acheson:  That's  right.  Now,  what  this  pro- 
posed Fund  will  do  is  this:  It  will  create  a  big 
basket  of  currencies  into  which  each  country  must 
put  some  of  its  own  currency.  Then,  any  nation 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Fund  can  come  to  that 
basket  and  obtain  a  limited  amount  of  currency, 
that  is,  the  currency  of  another  nation,  when  it 
has  need  for  it  and  cannot  obtain  it  as  a  result 
of  some  temporary  difficulty. 

MacLeish  :  In  other  words,  the  Fund  is  an  in- 
strument to  achieve  security  in  the  financial  and 
economic  fields — to  give  each  country  the  strength 
of  all  through  common  use  of  the  common  reser- 
voir. 

Acheson  :  Yes,  that's  right. 

MacLeish:  Well,  it's  no  news  to  you  that  some 
private  bankers  have  expressed  the  fear  that  it 
won't  work  that  way.  These  bankers  are  afraid 
that  countries  with  relatively  unstable  currencies 
would  draw  too  heavily  on  the  Fund — that  they 
might  get  dollars  which  they  could  not  pay  back 
and  that  their  borrowing  might  undermine  the 
Fund.    Is  there  an  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Clayton? 

Clatton  :  The  fact  is,  Mr.  MacLeish,  each  coun- 
try will  have  money  invested  in  the  Fund,  and 
plenty  of  safeguards  have  been  written  into  the 
agreement.  If  you  want  to  use  the  Fund,  you  have 
to  satisfy  the  Fund's  management  and  keep  them 
satisfied  of  your  good  faith  as  long  as  you  use  the 
Fund.  With  prudent  management,  which  it 
should  certainly  have,  the  Fund  is  very  unlikely  to 
get  into  trouble. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  what  about  the  other  half  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreements — the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development?  As 
I  understand  it,  the  Bank's  purpose  would  be  to 
lend  money  to  devastated  and  undeveloped  coun- 
tries. That  would  help  to  build  them  up  until 
they  can  contribute  moi'e  to  world  trade  and  the 
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wealth  of  the  family  of  nations.    But  how  would 
the  Bank  be  organized,  Mr.  Acheson  ? 

Acheson  :  The  capital  stock  of  the  International 
Bank  would  be  subscribed  to  by  all  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Bank  will  in  some  instances  make 
direct  loans,  but  most  of  its  activities  would  con- 
sist in  the  guaranteeing  of  loans  made  by  private 
investors  through  usual  investment  channels. 

MacLeish:  Couldn't  all  of  this  financing  be 
handled  by  private  investors  ? 

Acheson  :  Most  of  it  will  be.  But  private  in- 
vestors might  well  feel  that  the  risk  involved  was 
too  great  to  warrant  their  making  the  loan.  The 
International  Bank  can  look  at  the  problem  of 
foreign  lending  from  a  broader  basis.  If  the  In- 
ternational Bank  agrees  that  the  loans  are  sound, 
it  will  guarantee  these  loans,  even  though  they  are 
made  by  private  banking  institutions.  Then  if 
there  should  be  a  default,  the  International  Bank 
would  make  the  loans  good ;  but  by  virtue  of  the 
government  guaranties,  any  loss  would  be  spread 
among  all  of  the  countries  that  are  members  of 
the  Bank.     It's  like  an  insurance  policy. 

MacLeish  :  We  are  agreed  that  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  and  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments are  both  based  on  the  same  concept  of  se- 
curity through  collective  action.  But  isn't  it  also 
true,  Mr.  Acheson,  that  any  real  security  must  be 
based  on  an  expanding  economy.  Isn't  it  true  that 
unless  there  is  a  gi-eat  expansion  in  the  production 
of  wealth,  and  a  marked  rise  in  the  level  of  living, 
we  can't  be  secure;  and  the  entire  world  order  is 
threatened  ? 

Acheson  :  Yes,  that's  fundamental.  And  there's 
one  thing  more  I'd  like  to  say  about  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements.  They  are,  in  themselves,  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  planning  by  all  of  the 
United  Nations.  A  great  many  American  experts, 
from  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  State  Department,  and  from  private  business, 
contributed  to  the  plan.  After  that,  innumerable 
conferences  were  held,  by  representatives  of  30  na- 
tions, over  a  period  of  two  years,  before  the  final 
plan  was  drawn  up  by  44  United  and  Associated 
Nations  at  Bretton  Woods  last  summer. 

MacLeish:  Yes,  anyone  who  knows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  more  than  three  or  four  pei'sons  to 
agree  on  anything  will  recognize  that  an  agreement 
among  the  financial  experts  of  44  countries  is 
something  of  a  miracle, 
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AcHESON :  It's  important,  I  think,  to  keep  these 
things  in  perspective.  People  who  are  anxious 
about  the  sums  of  money  required  might  bear  in 
mind  that  the  total  amount  of  money  which  the 
United  States  will  have  to  put  in  will  be  less  than 
we  are  now  spending  for  three  or  four  weeks  of 
the  war.  This  is  a  small  risk  when  we  stand  to  gain 
so  much ;  the  alternative  to  it  is  financial  anarchy. 
MacLeish  :  In  other  words,  we  have  a  stake  in 
peace  and  economic  order,  and  Bretton  Woods  will 
help  protect  that  stake. 

AciiESON :  That's  right.  It  will  make  possible 
an  expanding  international  economy. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  I'd  like  to  ask  Will  Clayton : 
What  does  all  this  mean  to  John  Anderson,  who 
works  in  a  meat-packing  house  out  in  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota?  We  all  realize  that  with  12  million 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  and  15  million 
or  more  in  civilian  war  work,  we'll  have  to  scratch 
hard  after  the  war  to  find  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 
But  what,  precisely,  can  foreign  trade  contribute 
here.  Will  ?  Wliat  does  it  mean  to  John  Anderson  ? 
Clayton  :  Today  we  are  exporting  over  14  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year.  We  simply 
can't  afford  after  this  war  to  let  our  trade  drop  oif 
to  the  2-  or  3-billion  figure  it  hit  in  1932  during  the 
depression.  That  would  make  another  depression 
almost  certain,  and  John  Anderson  certainly 
wouldn't  like  that.  But  that's  just  what  will  hap- 
pen if  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  war  without  a  well- 
rounded  foreign  economic  program. 

MacLeish:  And  how  would  you  define  that 
well-rounded  program  ? 

Clayton:  To  build  up  foreign  commerce,  and 
to  remove  barriers  that  stand  in  the  way,  whether 
they  are  government  barriers  or  private  barriers. 
MacLeimi  :  With  half  of  the  world  devastated 
by  war,  how  will  our  customers  overseas  be  able 
to  pay  for  the  increased  amount  of  goods  we  would 
like  to  sell  them,  Mr.  Acheson  ? 

Acheson:  For  the  most  part  they'll  pay  with 
what  they  sell  to  us;  but  for  awhile  they  must  have 
loans  as  well.  Very  large  sections  of  the  world 
will  be  in  bad  shape  after  the  war.  The  people  of 
these  areas  have  been  impoverished.  In  order  to 
help  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and  to  become 
better  customers  for  United  States  goods,  we'll 
have  to  help  them  get  the  tools,  machinery,  and 
supplies  to  get  their  industries  going  again. 


MacLeish  :  Some  letters  that  come  in  to  us  ask 
whether  the  British  are  not  going  to  out-trade  us 
in  all  this.    Wliat  about  that,  Mr.  Clayton? 

Clayton  :  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  I'd  say  that  the 
problem  is  not  that,  but  rather  how  the  British 
can  make  both  ends  meet.  Their  production  of 
peacetime  goods  has  been  knocked  into  a  cocked 
Iiiit  by  three  things:  the  blitz,  all-out  conversion 
to  war  industry,  and  the  exhaustion  that  results 
from  being  an  "unsinkable  aircraft  carrier"  un- 
der almost  constant  attack  for  five  years.  No, 
the  professional  worriers  might  do  better  to  worry 
about  British  recovery. 

MacLeish:  I  think  we've  got  to  help  Britain 
get  back  on  her  feet,  not  only  out  of  gratitude  for 
saving  the  situation  for  a  whole  year  when  she 
held  out  against  the  Nazis  almost  single-handed, 
but  for  selfish  reasons  as  well — she's  always  been 
one  of  our  best  customers  and  will  be  again. 

Acheson  :  The  same  applies  to  our  other  Allies, 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  U.S.S.R.  may  be  one 
of  our  best  customers  after  the  war.  And  China — 
a  nation  of  450  million,  about  to  have  a  great  in- 
dustrial development. 

Clayton:  And  Latin  America,  too.  I've  just 
returned  from  the  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Mexico  City,  where  plans  were  made  to  develop 
trade  with  our  good  neighbors  to  the  south. 

MacLeish  :  It's  pretty  plain  that  you  both  think 
of  foreign  economic  policy  and  domestic  economic 
policy  as  being  so  closely  related  that  they  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  But  how  are  you  going  to  per- 
suade John  Anderson  that  his  job  depends  on 
foreign  trade? 

Clayton  :  I  think  there  are  two  principal  rea- 
sons why  John  Anderson,  and  everyone  else  in 
the  United  States,  should  be  interested  in  foreign 
trade.  In  the  first  place,  a  lot  of  the  products  John 
Anderson  packs  find  their  way  overeeas.  As  far 
as  the  rest  of  the  country  is  concerned,  there  are 
whole  regions  whose  products  normally  move  ex- 
tensively in  foreign  trade  and  whose  prosperity 
depends  on  this  trade.  The  South,  for  instance. 
The  South  is  deeply  interested  in  foreign  trade 
because  the  people  there  raise  more  cotton  and  to- 
bacco than  this  country  has  ever  been  able  to  use. 
Normally,  everybody  in  the  South,  whether  he  is 
growing  cotton  or  tobacco  or  not,  is  pretty  depend- 
ent on  foreign  trade  in  cotton  and  tobacco.  That, 
more  than  anything  else,  determines  the  buying 
power  and  hence  the  prosperity  of  the  South,  and 
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to  some  extent  the  whole  country.  If  the  South 
has  its  buying  power  cut,  the  whole  country  suffers. 

AcHESON :  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  West 
Coast.  We  used  to  ship  abroad  almost  half  of  the 
prunes  I'aised  in  California.  We  exported  two 
thirds  of  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Pacific  Northwest ; 
and  apples  from  out  there  were  also  one  of  our  top 
exports.  Take  away  the  foreign  trade  on  these 
items  and  prices  collapse  and  the  whole  region's 
economy  is  disrupted.  I  think  you  had  a  second 
reason,  Will? 

Clayton  :  I  was  going  to  add  that  John  Ander- 
son's job  will  probably  depend  on  a  high  level  of 
production  after  the  war ;  and  we  can't  have  that 
unless  we  have  markets  for  our  goods.  It's  true 
that  the  greatest  market  for  American  goods  is  in 
the  United  States,  but  in  some  things  our  produc- 
tive capacity  is  so  great  that  the  United  States 
alone  can't  absorb  all  of  it. 

MacLeish  :  Mr.  Clayton,  what  would  be  the 
value  of  the  goods  you  figure  we  must  sell  abroad 
each  year  after  the  war  in  order  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  employment? 

Clayton  :  Some  of  our  best  economists  estimate 
that  we  would  i^robably  have  to  sell  10  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year  abroad  if  we  want 
to  have  relatively  high  level  employment  and  a 
national  income  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  billion 
dollars.  In  other  words,  we've  got  to  export  three 
times  as  much  as  we  exported  just  before  the  war, 
if  we  want  to  keep  our  industry  running  at  some- 
where near  capacity. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  translate  that  into  terms  of 
jobs? 

Clayton  :  I  think  it  would  mean  at  least  3  to  5 
million  jobs  in  industry,  and  maybe  another  mil- 
lion more  for  farmers  and  people  who  handle  farm 
products.  Compare  this  with  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who'll  return  to  civilian  life  from  the 
armed  forces,  and  you'll  see  how  important  it  is. 
It  would  supply  about  half  of  the  jobs  we  need  for 
veterans. 

AcHESON :  I  think  you  can  say  that  in  industry 
every  tenth  job  depends  on  foreign  trade.  If  you 
work  in  a  machine  shop  with  2,000  workers,  for 
example,  the  chances  are  that  200  of  the  people  in 
your  plant  will  have  their  jobs  lopped  off  if  our 
foreign  trade  drops  off  to  almost  nothing. 

MacLeish  :  That  puts  it  clearly,  especially  for 
industries  with  large  exports,  Mr.  Acheson.  But 
how  about  John  Anderson,  out  in  Albert  Lea,  Min- 
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nesota?  The  packing  house  he  works  for  sells 
most  of  its  products  right  here  at  home.  Why 
should  he  worry  about  losing  his  job? 

Acheson  :  Because,  even  if  none  of  the  products 
that  Anderson  packs  were  shipped  out  of  the  coun- 
try, he  would  have  to  sell  them  somewhere.  Now, 
if  that  machine  shop  we  were  talking  about  has  a 
full  staff  of  2,000  people  at  work,  perhaps  they'll 
buy  2,000  hams  a  month.  But  if  200  of  them  were 
to  be  laid  off,  John  Anderson's  packing  plant  and 
others  like  it  will  probably  sell  only  1,800  hams  to 
that  same  group  of  people  the  next  month. 

MacLeish  :  I  think  you've  made  your  point  that 
sales  abroad  mean  more  jobs  at  home.  But  there 
are  economists  here  and  in  other  countries  who 
complain  that  a  huge  export  program  may  amount 
to  exporting  unemployment  unless  you  balance  it 
with  imports.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr. 
Acheson  ? 

Acheson  :  In  the  long  run  we've  got  to  import 
at  least  as  much  as  we  export  or  our  customers 
won't  have  any  way  of  getting  the  money  to 
pay  us. 

MacLeish  :  But  won't  imported  goods  destroy 
domestic  jobs  ? 

Acheson  :  What  we've  got  to  make  clear  is  that 
we're  not  giving  anything  away  when  we  build  up 
our  trade.  We're  buying  something  we  can  use, 
and  selling  something  we  have  a  surplus  of.  The 
more  prosperous  we  are,  the  more  we  buy  from 
the  outside  world — and  the  more  they  buy  from 
us.  When  you  have  to  pull  in  your  belt,  you 
don't  buy  much  abroad.  But  in  good  times  we 
can  absorb  an  amazing  lot  of  goods  from  other 
countries.  And  for  every  dollar  we  spend  that 
way,  remember,  they  spend  a  dollar  for  American 
goods.  Trade  is  a  two-way  proposition.  Cut  it 
down  at  either  end,  and  production  and  employ- 
ment drop  at  both  ends. 

MacLeish  :  What  some  people  have  in  mind  of 
course  when  they  ask  their  questions  about  the 
effect  of  foreign  imports  on  jobs  is  the  tariff  issue. 
I  suppose  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  greatly  expanded  foreign  trade,  we've  got 
to  lower  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  all  over 
the  world.  Let's  take  tariffs  first.  Do  you  see 
any  hope  for  foreign  trade  if  we  return  to  the  high 
tariff  system  we  had  in  the  1920's,  Dean? 

Acheson  :  Well,  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hope  to 
attain  either  prosperity  in  the  United  States  or 
world  prosjjerity  from  a  long-range  point  of  view 
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if  we  make  it  impossible  for  other  people  to  buy 
from  us  by  refusing  to  permit  our  people  to  buy 
from  them.  After  the  first  world  war,  we  said, 
in  effect,  "We'll  sell  you  goods  and  lend  you  money 
but  we'll  be  hanged  if  we'll  allow  you  to  pay  us 
back." 

MacLeish:  Will,  how  can  we  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  pay  their  loans  this  time? 

Clayton  :  I  think  we  might  do  it  in  part  through 
a  substantial  cut  in  the  tariff. 

]VL\cLeish  :  That  brings  up  a  very  common  ques- 
tion: Would  a  substantial  cut  in  tariff  hurt  wage 
rates  in  this  country  ? 

Clayton  :  I  certainly  don't  think  so.  The  tariff 
has  no  effect  on  wages  now  because  everything  is 
geared  to  war  demand  and  war  controls.  After 
victory  most  plants  will  have  to  convert  from  war 
to  peace  production.  They  can  convert  in  various 
waj-s,  and  if  they  see  tariff  rates  coming  down  and 
foreign  markets  opening  up  they  will  convert  to 
the  things  that  offer  the  best  opportunities  under 
those  conditions. 

MacLeish:  You  don't  think  high  tariffs  neces- 
sarily make  high  wages  then  ? 

Clayton:  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Hull  always 
used  to  say  that  the  industries  that  depended  upon 
tariff  protection  had  the  lowest  wage  rates  in  the 
country.  And  that  is  no  accident.  If  they  have 
to  depend  upon  protection,  it  is  because  they  are 
less  efficient.  Our  export  industries  are  able  to 
pay  the  highest  wages  because  they  are  the  most 
e-fflcient  industries. 

Acheson:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  relatively  few 
people  benefit  from  the  tariff.  Out  of  45  million 
people  employed  in  this  country  in  1940,  only  2 
or  3  million  were  actually  in  industries  which 
might  have  been  in  danger  from  foreign  competi- 
tion without  tariff  protection.  The  rest  of  the 
45  million  were  probably  more  harmed  than  bene- 
fited by  the  tariff  system.  It  costs  the  consumer 
hundreds  of  milli(ms  of  dollars  a  year  in  increased 
prices. 

MacLeish:  Here's  a  question  that  we  get  very 
often :  If  we  lower  tariffs,  wouldn't  we  be  flooded 
with  cheap  goods?    How  about  that.  Will? 

Clatton  :  I  don't  think  so.  I'd  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  an  implied  contradiction  in  that 
phrase  "flooded  with  cheap  goods".  The  consumer 
would  like  to  be  flooded  with  cheap  goods  that  are 
honestly  cheap — that  is,  cheap  in  price,  because 
other  countries  can  make  them  more  efficiently 
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than  we  can ;  these  are  exactly  the  goods  we  should 
import. 

Acheson  :  Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  and  not  too 
long  a  run  either,  living  standards  in  other  coun- 
tries must  be  brought  closer  to  ours,  if  we  want 
them  to  be  good  customers.  We  can  do  this  by 
helping  them  to  industrialize.  As  their  standards 
are  raised,  and  become  equalized  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  undercut 
our  market  by  producing  goods  that  are  too  low  in 
price  because  of  sweated  labor. 

MacLeish:  There  are  people,  of  course,  who 
begin  to  talk  about  "a  quart  of  milk  for  every 
Hottentot"  whenever  they  hear  of  a  program  of 
international  economic  cooperation.  They  seem 
to  think.  Dean,  that  when  they  have  said  that 
phrase  they  have  disposed  of  the  whole  subject. 

Acheson  :  Criticisms  of  that  sort  are  extremely 
unfair.  They  assume  that  international  economic 
cooperation  means  international  charity.  It 
doesn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  all  for  helping 
the  Hottentots  to  reach  a  stage  of  economic  civiliza- 
tion where  thei/  may  be  able  to  produce  a  quart  of 
milk  for  everyone — do  it  themselves,  that  is.  Then 
they  would  be  good  customers  for  the  rest  of  the 
producing  nations  of  the  world. 

MacLeish  :  I'd  like  to  ask  Will  Clayton  about 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Haven't  they  been 
fairly  successful  in  lowering  tariff  walls? 

Clayton  :  They  have  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
The  average  rate  of  duty  on  goods  affected  by  the 
tariff  has  been  reduced  almost  one  third — from 
about  48  percent  to  about  33  percent.  The  records 
show  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  our 
trade  improved  substantially  due  to  trade  agree- 
ments. 

MacLeish:  Do  you  mind  explaining  how  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  law  works? 

Clayton  :  It's  very  simple,  actually.  The  law 
has  been  in  effect  for  over  10  years  now.  It  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  sign  agreements  with 
other  countries,  whereby  we  cut  tariffs  that  inter- 
fere unduly  with  their  export  to  us,  and  they  do 
the  same  for  us. 

MacLeish  :  Of  course  the  reciprocal-trade  legis- 
lation is  about  to  expire. 

Acheson  :  That's  right.  It  must  be  renewed  by 
June  12.  But  more  than  renewal  is  needed.  We 
have  done  about  everything  we  can  under  the 
old  act.  If  we  are  to  negotiate  further  cuts  in 
tariffs,  here  and  in  other  countries,  a  ]irondening 
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and  strengthening  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
will  be  necessary. 

MacLeish:  Now,  speaking  of  the  barriers  to  an 
expanding  world  trade,  our  mailbag  shows  a  lot  of 
interest  in  cartels.  Will  Clayton,  can  you  start 
out  by  giving  us  a  good  definition  of  cartels? 

Clayton  :  Well,  Webster's  defines  a  cartel  some- 
thing like  this :  an  arrangement  between  competi- 
tors, usually  of  international  character,  for  con- 
trol of  production,  distribution  and  pricing  of 
commodities. 

MacLeisii  :  Do  cartels  ever  operate  in  the  pub- 
lic interest? 

Clatton:  As  they  have  operated  in  the  past, 
they  have  nearly  always  been  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  general  public.  Their  object  is  to 
.protect  the  financial  interests  of  corporations  by 
making  prices  higher  than  competitive  prices 
would  be.  Such  restrictive  arrangements  I  think 
should  be  condemned.  In  general,  I  am  opposed 
to  cartels,  no  matter  what  kind  they  are. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  conceive  of  any  situation 
where  restrictive  arrangements  might  be  justified? 

Clayton  :  If  control  of  production  or  of  exports 
is  to  be  undertaken  by  international  agreement 
it  should  be  by  agreements  between  governments 
rather  than  between  private  business  interests. 

MacLeish  :  What  fields  might  such  government 
agreements  cover? 

Clayton  :  I  think  that  inter-governmental  com- 
modity agreements  should  be  confined  to  those 
commodities  which  are  produced  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  producers,  and  where  serious  surpluses  now 
exist  or  threaten  to  develop.  For  example,  an  in- 
ternational arrangement  on  wheat  has  already  been 
made.  And  if  any  beneficial  results  do  come  from 
these  arrangements,  the  benefits  should  go  to  the 
people  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  those  in- 
dustries. 

MacLeish:  If  other  nations  continue  to  have 
private  cartels,  would  that  influence  us? 

Clayton:  If  the  products  we  import  are  con- 
trolled by  cartels  we  will  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  them.  This  is  what  happened  in  some 
comiaodirios  before  the  war.  Wliat  other  coun- 
tries do  does  not  make  it  necessary  for  our  firms  to 
join  cartels;  in  fact,  we  have  a  better  chance  of 
expanding  our  exports  if  we  stay  outside  the  cartel 
system. 

MacLeish  :  To  sum  up  our  discussion,  our  for- 
eign economic  policy  is  intimately  tied  up  with 
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the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  an  interna- 
tional security  organization.  The  idea  behind 
Dumbarton  Oaks  is  that  the  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  world  must  get  together  to  underwrite  a  per- 
manent peace.  But  we  won't  be  able  to  do  this 
unless  we  build  economic  peace  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  An  expanding  world 
trade  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  world  peace. 

Clayton  :  You  might  say  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan  will  provide  police  protection  for  the  world 
community  and  much  in  the  Bretton  Woods  Pro- 
posals suggests  a  world-wide  building  and  loan 
association. 

Acheson  :  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton 
Woods  Proposals  are  two  basic  steps  toward  world 
peace.  But  they  are  only  part  of  the  total  picture. 
We  also  have  an  obligation  to  join  in  setting  up 
the  proposed  International  Organization  for  Food 
and  Agriculture,  which  sixteen  other  countries 
have  already  approved  since  the  initial  conference 
at  Hot  Springs  in  May  194-3.  We  already  belong 
to  the  International  Labor  Office,  which  is  trying 
to  raise  labor  standards  and  living  conditions  of 
laboring  peoples  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
made  some  progress,  too,  toward  freedom  of  air 
traffic  throughout  the  world,  although  the  Chicago 
conference  on  this  was  not  100  percent  successful. 

MacLeish  :  And  other  conferences  are  coming 
up.  They  fit  together  as  a  pattern  for  economic 
freedom  and  prosperity,  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
and  Cultural  Kelations,  leading  a  discussion  on 
tlie  subject  of  World  Trade  and  World  Peace. 
With  him  were  Assistant  Secretaries  Dean  Ache- 
son  and  William  L.  Clayton.  This  was  the  third 
of  seven  State  Department  programs  on  Building 
the  Peace.  These  are  part  of  a  larger  series  on 
"Our  Foreign  Policy",  arranged  by  NBC's  Uni- 
versity of  the  Air.  Four  more  programs  remain  in 
this  portion  of  the  series.     They  are : 

What  About  the  Liberated  Areas? 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 

The  State  Department  Itself. 
Immediately  after  these  programs,  NBC  will 
bring  you  leading  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 
If  you  wish  copies  of  the  program  you  have  just 
heard,  or  a  printed  pamphlet  including  all  seven 
State  Department  broadcasts  which  will  be  issued 
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later,  write  the  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton 25.  D.  C. 

Next  week's  program  will  be  on  the  question, 
''What  About  the  Liberated  Areas?"  Archibald 
MacLeish  will  be  back  this  time  with  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  James  C.  Dunn,  who  is  in 
charge  of  European,  Near  Eastern,  African  and 
Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  Charles  Taft,  who  is  a 
Special  Assistant  to  William  L.  Clayton  on  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  They  will  answer  such  questions 
as  these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  Wl\nt  are  we  doing  to  relieve 
economic  misery  in  the  liberated  countries? 

Voice  No.  2:  How  will  we  work  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  liberated  areas, 
under  the  decision  of  the  Yalta  Agreement? 

Voice  No.  3 :  Will  the  Yalta  policies  be  applied 
to  Asia  too? 

These  are  vital  questions  for  they  may  affect 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Listen  in  next  week  at 
the  same  time  for  the  answers.  This  is  NBC  in 
Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Transmission  of  Funds  to 
Americans  in  the  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  March  S] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
Treasury  and  War  Departments  it  is  now  prepared 
to  receive  from  persons  in  the  United  States  de- 
posits covering  funds  to  be  remitted  to  liberated 
American  citizens  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Ke- 
mittances  should  not  exceed  $500  monthly  for  each 
individual  or  family  group  and  should  be  sent  to 
the  State  Department  in  the  form  of  a  certified 
check,  bank  clraft,  or  money  order  made  payable 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  view  of  the  still  un- 
settled conditions  in  the  Islands,  the  Department 
can  assume  only  normal  administrative  respon- 
sibility for  the  safe  transmission  of  funds  and  can- 
not be  held  responsible  for  losses  in  transit  or  more 
than  routine  identification  of  the  payee. 

Until  it  is  possible  for  the  American  Consulate 
General  at  Manila  to  undertake  the  transmission 
of  private  funds  to  American  citizens  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, deposits  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Department, 
which  will  in  turn  instruct  by  airmail  the  appro- 
priate Army  authorities  attached  to  General 
MacArthur's  staff  in  the  Philippines  regarding 
actual  payment  of  the  money. 


It  is  emphasized  that  for  the  time  being 
will  be  accepted  from  the  public  only  in  behalf  of 
American  citizens;  persons  wishing  to  remit  funds 
to  non-American  citizens  should  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  appropriate  diplomatic  missions 
at  Washington. 

Declaration  of  War  by  Saudi 
Arabia  Against  Germany 
And  Japan 

EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  6] 

The  following  messages  were  exchanged  between 
His  Royal  Highness  Amir  Faisal,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  Acting  Secretary  Grew: 

Jidda,  March  1, 194-5. 

Saudi  Arabia  as  proof  of  its  demonstrated  soli- 
darity and  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
has  declared  this  day  March  1,  1945,  that  it  is  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany  and  Japan.  The 
Saudi  Arabian  Government  has  decided  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  declaration  of  the  United  Nations 
dated 'January  1,  1942  and  by  means  of  this  com- 
nuuiication  it  considers  itself  an  adherent  of  that 
declaration. 

Amir  Faisal 

Washixgtox,  March  5.  lOIfO. 

I  have  received  your  message  of  March  1,  1945 
stating  that  Saudi  Arabia,  as  proof  of  its  demon- 
strated solidarity  and  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  declared  on  that  date  that  it  is  in  a  state 
of  war  with  Germany  and  Japan;  that  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Government  has  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  Declaration  by  United  Nations;  and  that  by 
means  of  this  communication  it  considers  itself  an 
adherent  to  that  Declaration. 

Saudi  Arabia's  action  brings  to  45  the  number 
of  states  which  have  subscribed  to  the  Declaration 
liy  United  Nations,  thereby  manifesting  their  de- 
termination to  stand  together  in  winning  the  war 
and  in  building  the  machinery  of  peace.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  depository 
for  the  declaration,  is  gratified  to  welcome  Saudi 
Arabia  formally  into  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
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International  Monetary  Fund  and  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 


Statement  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON  ^ 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

In  considering  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  for 
an  International  Monetary  Fund  and  an  Interna- 
tional Bank,  we  must  realize  how  great  an  issue  is 
involved.  It  is  the  same  issue  with  which  the 
United  Nations  will  be  faced  at  San  Francisco. 
Shall  we  and  the  other  nations  go  forward  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  collective  security  in  a  world 
organized  for  peace,  or  shall  each  nation  use  its 
powers  and  resources  at  the  expense  of  other  na- 
tions in  a  struggle  for  survival  ?  The  response  of 
all  sections  and  groups  in  the  country  to  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  makes  it  clear  that  they  are 
determined  to  meet  resolutely  the  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  international  collaboration. 

But  we  cannot  achieve  collective  security  in  the 
political  and  military  fields  alone.  Collective  secu- 
rity is  not  divisible.  Without  international  col- 
laboration in  the  economic  and  financial  fields, 
organization  for  security  in  other  fields  will  not 
assure  us  a  lasting  peace.  That  is  why  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  are  of  such  major  significance. 
They  are  an  attempt  at  international  organization 
in  the  field  of  money  and  finance  as  a  part  of  a 
whole.  If  we  permit  this  fact  to  be  obscured  by 
disagreement  over  details,  we  will  have  failed  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  issue  before  us. 

Three  years  were  spent  in  preparation  and  dis- 
cussion with  the  United  and  Associated  Nations 
before  the  monetary  conference  was  held  at  Bret- 
ton Woods  last  summer.  The  field  discussed  was 
complicated  and  had  long  been  the  subject  of  debate 
among  technical  experts.  But  not  only  did  the 
i-epresentatives  of  44  nations  discuss  these  prob- 
lems in  a  spirit  of  coopei'ation  and  mutual  under- 
standing, but  they  succeeded  in  agreeing  to  recom- 
mend to  their  governments  a  particular  set  of 
proposals.  The  importance  of  this  achievement 
completely  overshadows  any  matter  of  detail. 
Many  of  the  details  might  have  been  written  some 
other  way,  but  if  the  fundamentals  of  the  proposals 
provide  a  sound  approach  to  economic  peace  and 
cooperation  instead  of  to  economic  warfare  they 
will  merit  your  acceptance. 


Of  course,  you  do  not  want  to  take  anybody 
else's  word  for  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  the 
plan  agreed  upon.  You  want  to  decide  for  your- 
selves whether  you  think  it  holds  within  it  the 
seeds  of  success,  and  I  would  like  to  try  to  tell  you 
about  the  proposals  and  explain  why  I  think  they 
will  work. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  the  International  Bank 
and  Fund  out  of  the  context  of  the  conditions  with 
which  they  will  have  to  deal  and  the  defects  which 
they  seek  to  correct. 

Perhaps  the  first  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
great  areas  of  the  world  have  been  devastated  by 
the  war.  Military  action  between  contending  ar- 
mies or  by  aircraft  has  left  a  wake  of  unexampled 
destruction  in  many  countries.  Many  countries 
will  have  their  economies  and  monetary  systems 
so  weakened  or  disrupted  that  in  the  absence  of 
mutual  help  they  must  fight  for  survival  with  all 
the  economic  weapons  the  use  of  which  they  have 
so  well  learned  during  the  war  and  the  years  pre- 
ceding it. 

Import  quotas,  restrictions  on  current  transac- 
tions involving  foreign  exchange,  multiple  curren- 
cies in  a  single  country,  each  of  which  had  its 
own  value  and  could  be  used  only  for  certain  pur- 
poses, are  the  obvious  weapons.  Thej'  work  only 
until  other  governments  begin  to  utilize  them. 
Then  they  become  economic  warfare.  The  net 
result  is  a  shrinking  international  trade,  lower 
levels  of  living,  and  hostility  between  nations. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposals  present  us  with  a 
chance  to  avoid  this  disaster  by  acting  in  common 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  put  aside  the 
implements  of  economic  warfare  and  make  pos- 
sible an  expansion  of  production  and  consumption 
and  trade.     The  proposals  include  plans  for  an 


'  Macie  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  on  Mar.  7,  1945.  For  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  International 
Fund  and  International  Bank,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  18, 
1945,  p.  220.  See  also  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  352 
and  p.  376,  and  Nov.  5,  1944,  p.  539. 
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Tn'ornational  Monetary  Fund  mid  an  Tiiterna- 
Liuiuxl  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

The  Fund  is  designed  to  create  order  in  foreign- 
excliange  transactions,  without  wliich  expanding 
trade  and  investment  would  be  impossible.  The 
Fund  is  a  substitute  for  international  monetary 
warfare.  Any  member  who  agrees  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Fund  agrees  upon  four  principles : 
First,  to  define  its  money  in  terms  of  gold;  second, 
to  keep  its  money  within  1  percent  of  its  defined 
value;  third,  not  to  restrict  current  transactions 
in  its  currency;  and  fourth,  to  consult  with  the 
Fund  whenever  a  problem  comes  up  which  it  feels 
makes  a  change  in  the  value  of  its  currency  nec- 
essary. These  four  principles  are  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  stability.  They  provide  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Countries  which  join  the  Fund  agree  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  rules  and  will  act  together 
for  the  common  good. 

In  order  to  enable  the  member  countries  to  abide 
by  the  rules,  the  Fund  pi'ovides  a  method  by  which 
members  obtain  foreign  currencies  during  periods 
of  tempoi-ary  difficulty  without  resorting  to  re- 
strictive methods  which  injure  other  nations.  For 
this  purpose  each  member  pays  into  a  common 
fund  its  own  currency  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
gold.  A  member  in  temporary  difficulty  is  en- 
abled to  purchase  from  this  fund,  with  its  own 
currency,  the  currency  of  another  member.  This 
permits  normal  business  to  continue. 

The  technical  operation  of  the  Fund  and  the 
many  safeguards  which  are  provided  to  prevent 
misuse  of  its  resources  and  to  keep  it  in  sound  con- 
dition will  be  described  to  you  by  other  witnesses. 
What  I  wish  to  stress  is  that  in  essence  the  Fund  is 
a  common  effort  by  the  nations  which  subscribe  to 
it  to  put  aside  practices  which  are  destructive  of 
others  and  of  the  common  good  of  all,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  means  which  make  that  possible.  No 
nation  has  more  to  gain  from  such  a  result  than 
our  own. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  provides 
collective  security,  because  it  seeks  to  establish 
order  in  the  financial  and  economic  fields,  and 
order  in  those  fields  cannot  be  divorced  from  order 
elsewhere.  The  Fund  gives  one  country  the 
strength  of  all  by  permitting  each  to  use  the  com- 
mon reservoir. 

The  second  institution  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  was  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 


tion and  DcvelnpiP.ent.  The  Bank  will  fa''!lit:'f 
investments  and  productive  enterprises  where  they 
are  needed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bank 
will  supersede  private  lending.  In  the  normal 
case,  a  country  will  borrow  from  private  bankers, 
but  where  private  banks,  because  of  the  risk,  can- 
not make  the  loan  upon  terms  which  are  possible 
for  the  borrower,  both  borrower  and  lender  may 
need  the  assistance  of  the  International  Bank. 
The  Bank's  function  will  be  to  investigate  the 
soundness  of  the  projects  for  which  capital  is 
desired,  and,  if  it  agrees  they  are  sound,  it  will 
guarantee  the  loans  made  by  private  banks.  It 
will  also  require  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  money  is  to  be  used  to  guarantee  the 
loan.  In  case  of  a  default  which  results  in  th^ 
necessity  of  payment  by  the  International  Bank, 
the  loss  would  be  spread  over  the  whole  world  by 
virtue  of  the  Bank's  guaranty.  In  addition  to  its 
guaranty  of  private  loans,  the  International  Bank 
proposed  may  inake  direct  loans  within  certain 
limits,  when  private  capital  is  not  available. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
is  the  conception  of  an  expanding  economy  and 
collective  security  through  common  action.  Un- 
less we  achieve  a  great  expansion  in  production 
and  an  increase  in  the  standards  of  living  of  all 
people  through  orderly  arrangements,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vast  problems  before  all  the  nations 
may  well  be  rendered  impossible. 

Bretton  Woods  is  the  complement  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks.  To  construct  a  peace,  there  must  be  one 
peace — an  economic  peace  as  well  as  a  political  and 
military  peace.  The  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
should  be  judged  in  their  place  in  the  structure  of 
an  enduring  peace. 

Visit  of  the  Acting  Minister 
Of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil 

[Keleased  to  the  press  March  9] 

His  Excellency  Senhor  Pedro  Leao  Velloso,  Act- 
ing Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  arrived 
on  March  9  by  plane  from  Mexico  City  and  was  to 
remain  in  Washington  for  the  next  few  daj's  as 
the  guest  of  this  Government.  Senhor  Velloso 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  secretary, 
Senhor  Enrique  de  Sousa  Gomes. 
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Comparison  of  the  Chicago  Aviation  Convention 
With  the  Paris  and  Habana  Conventions 


STEPHEN 


ARTICLE  80  of  the  multilateral  Con- 
.  vention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  adopted  at  Chicago  reads : 

"Each  contracting  State  undertakes,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention, to  give  notice  of  denunciation  of  the 
Convention  relating  to  the  Regulation  of  Aerial 
Navigation  signed  at  Paris  on  October  13, 1919,  or 
the  Convention  on  Commercial  Aviation  signed 
at  Habana  on  February  20, 1928,  if  it  is  a  party  to 
either.  As  between  contracting  States,  this  Con- 
vention supersedes  the  Conventions  of  Paris  and 
Habana  previously  referred  to." 

The  purpose  of  this  compilation  is  to  comment 
on  certain  differences  between  the  articles  of  the 
aviation  convention  concluded  at  Chicago  and 
those  of  the  multilateral  conventions  on  aviation 
signed  at  Paris  and  Habana.^ 

In  the  drafting  of  the  Chicago  convention  the 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  aviation  conference  were 
in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  experience  gained  in 
the  practical  application  of  the  multilateral  con- 
vention adopted  in  Paris  in  1919  and  the  mul- 
tilateral convention  adopted  at  Habana  in  1928. 
The  Chicago  convention,  for  instance,  contains  a 
number  of  articles  covering  matters  of  procedure 
for  which  there  are  no  equivalents  in  either  the 
Paris  or  Habana  convention,  and  the  Chicago  con- 
vention deals  with  the  establishment  and  func- 
tioning of  international  aeronautical  bodies  in  a 
more  elaborate  manner  than  the  Paris  convention. 
The  Chicago  convention  makes  provision  for  an 
assembly  to  meet  annually  and  to  have  certain 
jurisdiction  over  a  21-member  council  also  to  be 
created  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
whereas  under  the  Paris  convention  the  only  inter- 
national aeronautical  body  provided  for  is  the 
International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation, 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  CINA.^  It  will  be 
observed  that  no  international  aeronautical  body 
was  set  up  under  the  Habana  convention.  It  is 
evident  that  the  activities  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  under  the  Chicago 
convention,  embracing  both  the  Assembly  and  the 


^y  Council,  will  be  moi-e  far-reaching 

LATCHFORD '  ^'^'"^^^  ^^^^  activities  of  the  CINA. 
Although  the  Council  under  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  will  pre- 
pare a  number  of  international  standards  and 
recommended  practices  covering  various  technical 
subjects  analogous  to  the  technical  regulations 
developed  by  the  CINA,  the  Council  will  in  addi- 
tion be  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  mak- 
ing studies  and  formulating  plans  concerning  all 
aspects  of  air  transport  which  are  of  international 
importance. 

Both  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  make 
use  of  the  ambiguous  term  innocent  passage.  It 
appears  from  the  many  public  discussions  on  the 
question  of  international  aviation  that  there  is  a 
general  impression  that  the  term  innocent  passage 
includes  the  general  right  of  transit  for  scheduled 
international  airlines.  Under  article  2  of  the 
Paris  convention  each  contracting  state  undertakes 
to  accord  freedom  of  innocent  passage  above  its 
territory.  The  first  paragi-aph  of  article  15  of  that 
convention  provides  that  every  aircraft  of  a  con- 
tracting state  shall  have  the  right  to  cross  the 
airspace  of  another  contracting  state  without  land- 
ing. That  these  provisions  do  not  accord  a  gen- 
eral right  of  transit  for  scheduled  airlines  is  evi- 


'  The  author  of  this  article  is  Adviser  on  Air  Law  in 
the  Aviation  Division,  Office  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
mnnications,  Department  of  State,  and  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  CITEJA.  Mr.  Latchford  was 
an  adviser  to  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  which  met  at  Chicago 
on  November  1,  1944. 

'  The  text  of  the  Chicago  convention  may  be  found  in 
part  I  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Chicago  conference.  The 
technical  annexes  drawn  up  at  Chicago  appear  in  part  II 
of  the  Final  Act.  The  Chicago  convention  was  signed  on 
l)ehalf  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries and  win  con»e  into  force  when  it  has  been  ratified  or 
adhered  to  by  26  states.  The  text  of  the  Paris  convention 
can  be  found  in  International  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Regulation  of  Aerial  Navigation.  Dated  October  IS,  1919 
(Department  of  State  publication  2143).  The  Paris  con- 
vention was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
never  ratified  by  this  Government.  Tlie  United  States  is 
a  party  to  the  Habana  convention  (Treaty  Series  840). 

°  Initials  of  the  French  name  of  the  organization. 
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cU'iit  from  tlie  last  paragraph  of  article  15,  which 
providcjj  that  "every  contracting  state  may  make 
conditional  on  its  prior  authorization  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  airways  and  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  regular  international  air 
navigation  lines,  with  or  without  landing,  on  its 
territory". 

Article  IV  of  the  Habana  convention,  like  ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Paris  convention,  provides  that  each 
contracting  state  shall  undertake  to  accord  free- 
dom of  innocent  passage  above  its  territory  to  the 
aircraft  of  the  other  contracting  states.*  Article 
IV  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  article  XXI 
of  the  Habana  convention.  Article  XXI  provides 
that  "the  aircraft  of  a  contracting  state  engaged  in 
international  air  commerce  shall  be  permitted  to 
discharge  passengers  and  a  part  of  its  cargo  at 
one  of  the  airports  designated  as  a  port  of  entry 
of  any  other  contracting  state,  and  to  proceed  to 
any  other  airport  or  airports  in  such  state  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  remaining  passengers 
and  portions  of  such  cargo  and  in  like  manner  to 
take  on  passengers  and  load  cargo  destined  for  a 
foreign  state  or  states".  Since  the  Habana  con- 
vention does  not  state  specifically  that  the  opera- 
tions of  a  scheduled  air  line  of  any  contracting 
state  over  the  territory  of  another  contracting  state 
shall  be  subject  to  the  prior  authorization  of  the 
latter  state,  article  IV  providing  for  innocent  pas- 
sage considered  in  connection  with  article  XXI 
might,  if  the  two  articles  were  given  a  literal  in- 
terpretation, be  interpreted  to  mean  that  each 
contracting  state  undertook  to  grant  blanket  au- 
thorization for  scheduled  international  airlines 
of  other  contracting  states  to  operate  in  transit 
through  its  territory  or  to  have  commercial  entry 
into  such  territory.  In  practice,  however,  none 
of  the  countries  parties  to  the  Habana  convention 
interpreted  the  convention  as  giving  any  blanket 
right  of  transit  or  of  commercial  entry  into  its 
territory.  Actually,  therefore,  the  term  innocent 
passac/e  in  both  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions 
was  interpreted  as  according  the  general  right  of 
entry  and  of  transit  only  for  civil  aircraft  oper- 
ated on  non-scheduled  services. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  term  innocent  passage  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  jiart  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Ar- 
ticle  5    of   the    Chicago    convention    specifically 


*  See  "The  Right  of  Innocent  Passage  In  International 
Civil  Air-Navigation  Agreements",  by  Mr.  Latchford, 
Bulletin  of  July  2,  1944,  p.  19. 
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grants  the  right  of  entry  and  of  transit  for  civil 
aircraft  not  operating  on  scheduled  services  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  article.  Ar- 
ticle 5  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  state  aircraft. 
The  entry  of  such  aircraft  into  the  territory  of 
a  contracting  state  is  subject  to  the  prior  permis- 
sion of  such  state  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
article  3  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Article  6  of 
the  Chicago  convention  definitely  states  that  "no 
scheduled  international  air  service  may  be  op- 
erated over  or  into  the  territory  of  a  contracting 
State,  except  with  the  special  permission  or  other 
authorization  of  that  State,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  permission  or  authorization". 
Articles  5  and  6  of  the  Chicago  convention  there- 
fore establish  in  a  much  more  specific  and  satis- 
factory manner  than  do  any  articles  in  either  the 
Paris  or  Habana  convention  the  conditions  under 
which  scheduled  and  non-scheduled  aircraft  of  a 
contracting  state  may  be  permitted  to  fly  into  or 
over  the  territory  of  another  contracting  state. 

Article  7  of  the  Chicago  convention  contains  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  of  the  Paris  and  Habana 
conventions  under  which  a  contracting  state  has 
the  right  to  reserve  cabotage  to  its  own  aircraft. 
However,  article  7  of  the  Chicago  convention  goes 
further  by  setting  forth  that  each  contracting  state 
undertakes  not  to  enter  into  any  arrangements 
which  specifically  grant  the  privilege  of  cabotage 
on  an  exclusive  basis  to  any  other  state  or  to  an 
airline  of  any  other  state,  and  not  to  obtain  any 
such  exclusive  privilege  from  any  other  state.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note,  however,  that  under  the  Paris 
convention  a  contracting  state  which  establishes 
"reservations  and  restrictions"  against  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  goods  for  hire  be- 
tween two  points  in  its  territory  by  aircraft  of  other 
contracting  states  may  have  its  aircraft  subjected 
to  the  same  reservations  and  restrictions  in  the 
territory  of  any  other  contracting  state  even 
though  such  state  does  not  itself  impose  such  res- 
ervations and  restrictions  on  other  foreign  aircraft. 
Neither  the  Chicago  nor  Habana  convention  con- 
tains a  similar  provision. 

Article  15  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  each  contracting  state  shall  accord  to  the  air- 
craft of  other  contracting  states  the  same  treat- 
ment as  accorded  to  its  own  aircraft  with  reference 
to  charges  and  facilities  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  public  airports,  similar  provisions  being 
found  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions.  How- 
ever, article  15  of  the  Chicago  convention  further 
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provides  tliat  the  Council,  which  is  to  function 
under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  shall  have  the 
right  upon  representation  by  any  interested  con- 
tracting state  to  review  the  charges  imposed  by 
any  other  contracting  states  for  the  use  of  airports 
and  other  facilities  and  that  the  Council  shall  re- 
port and  make  recommendation  thereon  for  the 
consideration  of  the  state  or  states  concerned. 
Moreover,  article  15  of  the  Chicago  convention 
contains  a  provision  not  found  in  the  Paris  and 
Habana  conventions  to  the  effect  that  no  fees, 
dues,  or  other  charges  shall  be  imposed  by  any 
contracting  state  in  respect  solely  of  the  right 
of  transit  over  or  entry  into  or  exit  from  its 
territory  of  any  aircraft  of  a  contracting  state  or 
persons  or  property  thereon.  This  provision  would 
prevent  any  contracting  state  from  imposing  any 
charge  merely  on  the  right  of  transit  or  on  the 
right  of  entry  of  the  aircraft  and  persons  and 
property  on  board.  It  would  not,  however,  pre- 
vent the  imposition  by  any  state  of  any  normal 
charges  such  as  visa  fees  and  customs  duties. 

Both  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  con- 
tain an  article  stating  that  with  regard  to  the 
salvage  of  aircraft  wrecked  at  sea  the  principles 
of  maritime  law  will  apply  in  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  to  the  contrary.  With  respect  to  this 
provision,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  multilateral 
convention  relating  to  assistance  and  salvage  of 
aircraft  and  by  aircraft  at  sea  was  adopted  at  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law  held  at  Brussels  in  1938.  That  convention 
deals  with  the  conditions  under  which  commanders 
of  aircraft  shall  be  obligated  to  render  assistance 
to  other  aircraft  and  to  surface  ships,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  surface  vessels  shall  be  re- 
quired to  render  assistance  to  aircraft  in  distress 
at  sea.  There  are  included  in  the  Brussels  con- 
vention of  1938  the  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
matter  of  remuneration  of  the  salvor  for  salvage 
services  and  the  payment  of  indemnity  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  efforts  to  save  human  life.  In 
addition  the  International  Technical  Committee  of 
Aerial  Legal  Experts,  known  as  CITEJA,^  which 
prepares  preliminary  texts  of  conventions  for  sub- 
mission to  private  international  air  law  confer- 
ences, has  on  its  agenda  a  proposed  convention 
relating  to  assistance  and  salvage  of  aircraft  and 
by  aircraft  on  land.  The  question  of  salvage,  as 
referred  to  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions 
and  as  covered  by  the  Brussels  convention  of  1938, 
was  not  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in 
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the  Chicago  convention.  The  Chicago  convention 
does  not  place  an  obligation  on  individuals  to  assist 
aircraft  in  distress  but  imposes  certain  obligations 
upon  the  contracting  states.  Article  25  of  that 
convention  provides  that  each  contracting  state 
shall  undertake  "to  provide  such  measures  of 
assistance  to  aircraft  in  distress  in  its  territory  as 
it  may  find  practicable,  and  to  permit,  subject  to 
control  by  its  own  authorities,  the  owners  of  the 
aircraft  or  authorities  of  the  State  in  which  the 
aircraft  is  registered  to  provide  such  measures  of 
assistance  as  may  be  necessitated  by  circumstances. 
Each  contracting  State,  when  undertaking  search 
for  missing  aircraft,  will  collaborate  in  coordi- 
nated measures  which  may  be  recommended  from 
time  to  time  pursuant  to  this  Convention."  More 
detailed  provisions  relating  to  assistance  and 
search  for  aircraft  in  distress  are  contained  in 
annex  L  of  the  technical  annexes  adopted  in  provi- 
sional form  at  the  Chicago  civil-aviation  confer- 
ence. This  annex  deals  with  cooperation  among 
the  contracting  states  with  reference  to  search  for 
aircraft  reported  lost  in  the  territory  of  a  contract- 
ing state  and  to  the  rescue  of  the  aircraft  person- 
nel. It  is  indicated  in  annex  L  that  special  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  conditions  under 
which  search  and  rescue  will  be  conducted  in  unin- 
habited land  areas  and  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  careful  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  bearing  which  annex  L  will  have  not 
only  on  the  proposed  land-salvage  convention  un- 
der study  by  CITEJA  but  also  upon  the  Brussels 
sea-salvage  convention  of  1938. 

The  Habana  convention  further  provides  that  so 
long  as  a  contracting  state  shall  not  have  estab- 
lished appropriate  regulations  the  commander  of 
an  aircraft  shall  have  rights  and  duties  analogous 
to  those  of  the  captain  of  a  merchant  steamer  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  laws  of  each  state.  With 
reference  to  this  provision,  which  has  no  equivalent 
in  the  Paris  and  Chicago  conventions,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  remark  that  CITEJA,  which  as  stated 
has  been  preparing  preliminary  texts  of  interna- 
tional conventions  on  subjects  of  private  interna- 
tional air  law,  has  already  adopted  provisionally 
a  draft  convention  dealing  with  the  rights  and 
duties  of  commanders  of  aircraft  and  that  this 
project  is  to  receive  further  consideration  by 
CITEJA. 


°  For  a  description  of  the  activities  of  this  international 
drafting  committee  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1045,  p.  11. 
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Article  27  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  aircraft  of  a  contracting  state  while  in  the 
territory  of  another  contracting  state  shall  not  be 
subject  to  seizure  or  detention  on  the  ground  of 
infringement  of  any  patent,  design  or  model.  A 
similar  provision  is  incorporated  in  article  18  of- 
the  Paris  convention  of  1919  except  that  under  the 
Paris  convention  exemption  of  the  aircraft  from 
seizure  on  the  ground  of  infringement  of  any  pat- 
ent, design,  or  model  is  subject  to  "the  deposit  of 
security  the  amount  of  which  in  default  of  amica- 
ble agreement  shall  be  fixed  with  the  least  possible 
delay  by  the  competent  authority  of  the  place  of 
seizure."  No  similar  provision  is  found  in  the 
Habana  convention.  Article  27  of  the  Chicago 
convention  makes  the  exemption  from  seizure  or 
detention  applicable  also  to  the  storage  of  spare 
parts  and  spare  equipment  for  the  aircraft  and  to 
the  right  to  use  and  install  the  parts  and  equipment 
in  the  repair  of  the  aircraft,  provided  that  such 
patented  articles  are  not  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  commerce  of  the  country  entered  by  the  air- 
craft. Article  18  of  the  Paris  convention  does  not 
make  mention  of  spare  parts  and  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  the  provisions  on  exemption  in 
article  27  of  the  Chicago  convention  is,  of  course, 
to  avoid  any  unnecessary  impediment  in  the  way 
of  expeditious  operation  of  aircraft  in  interna- 
tional air  navigation.  However,  the  benefits  of  the 
provisions  of  article  27  are  applicable  only  to  such 
states  as  either  (1)  are  parties  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Prop- 
erty, or  (2)  have  enacted  patent  laws  giving  ade- 
quate protection  to  inventions  of  nationals  of 
states  parties  to  the  Chicago  convention.  It 
would  appear  that  in  making  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  of  article  27  subject  to  the  conditions 
outlined  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Chicago 
conference  has  compensated  for  the  omission  of 
any  requirement  for  the  deposit  of  security  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Paris  convention. 

It  is  provided  in  article  VII  of  the  Habana  con- 
vention that  the  registration  entry  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  shall  contain  a  description  of 
the  aircraft  and  state  the  number  or  other  mark 
■f  id.Miti  "cation  given  by  the  constructor  of  the 
[)Iane,  the  registry  marks  and  nationality,  the 
name  of  the  airdrome  or  airport  ordinarily  used 
by  the  aircraft,  and  the  full  name,  nationality,  and 
domicile  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  the  date  of  regis- 
tration. There  is  no  corresponding  article  in  the 
body  of  the  Chicago  convention,  although  it  is  of 


interest  to  note  that  the  substance  of  the  provision 
of  the  Habana  convention  referred  to  is  dealt  with 
in  annex  A  to  the  Paris  convention  and  that  sub- 
stantially the  same  data  for  the  i-egiStration  of  air- 
craft are  provided  for  in  section  6  of  annex  H  of 
the  technical  annexes  drawn  up  in  provisional  form 
at  the  Chicago  civil  aviation  conference. 

Article  31  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  every  aircraft  engaged  in  international  navi- 
gation shall  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  air- 
worthiness issued  or  rendered  valid  by  the  state 
in  which  it  is  registered.  Article  33  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention  provides  that  certificates  of  air- 
worthiness issued  or  rendered  valid  by  the  con- 
tracting state  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered 
shall  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  other  contract- 
ing states,  provided  that  the  i-equirements  under 
which  such  certificates  were  issued  or  rendered 
valid  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minimum  standards 
which  may  be  established  from  time  to  time  pur- 
suant to  the  Chicago  convention.  Article  39  of 
the  Chicago  convention  provides  that  when  any 
aircraft  does  not  conform  to  an  international 
standard  of  airworthiness  existing  at  the  time  of 
its  certification  it  shall  have  endorsed  on  its  air- 
worthiness cei'tificate  an  enumeration  of  the  de- 
tails in  which  it  fails  to  conform  to  the  interna- 
tional airworthiness  standard.  Article  -10  of  the 
convention  states  that  no  aircraft  having  certifi- 
cates so  endorsed  shall  participate  in  international 
air  navigation  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
state  or  states  whose  territory  is  entered.  There 
are  no  provisions  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  con- 
ventions corresponding  to  these  provisions  of  ar- 
ticles 39  and  40  of  the  Chicago  convention. 

Article  XII  of  the  Habana  convention  places  a 
limitation  upon  the  recognition  by  a  contracting 
state  of  a  certificate  of  airworthiness  issued  by  an- 
other contracting  state  in  that  the  state  entered 
may  refuse  permission  for  the  foreign  aircraft  to 
proceed  if  upon  examination  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  state  entered  it  is  found  that  the 
aircraft  is  not  reasonably  airworthy  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  that  state.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  while  the  Chicago  convention  places 
emphasis  upon  compliance  with  international 
standards  of  airworthiness  the  Habana  convention 
sets  forth  the  necessity  for  meeting  the  national 
standards  of  airworthiness.  This  difference  can 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  interna- 
tional aeronautical  body  with  authority  to  adopt 
uniform  technical  regulations  including  airworthi- 
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ness  standards  was  provided  for  in  the  Habana 
convention. 

Article  11  of  the  Paris  convention  provides  that 
tlie  aircraft  of  each  contracting  state  shall  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  annex 
B  of  that  convention  be  provided  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  ail-worthiness  issued  or  rendered  valid  by 
the  state  whose  nationality  tlie  aircraft  possesses. 
Article  13  of  the  Paris  convention  provides  that 
certificates  of  airworthiness  issued  or  rendered 
valid  by  the  state  whose  nationality  the  aircraft 
possesses,  in  accordance  with  the  minimum  air- 
worthiness standards  established  by  the  CINA, 
shall  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  other  contract- 
ing states.  Article  13  of  the  Paris  convention  is 
analogous  to  article  33  of  the  Chicago  convention 
referred  to  above. 

Article  32  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  the  pilot  of  every  aircraft  and  other  members 
of  the  operating  crew  engaged  in  international 
navigation  shall  be  provided  with  certificates  of 
competency  and  licenses  issued  or  rendered  valid 
by  the  state  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered,  and 
article  33  provides  for  the  reciprocal  recognition 
of  such  certificates  and  licenses  if  they  meet  the 
minimum  standards  to  be  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  Article  39  of  the  Chicago 
convention  provides  that  any  person  holding  a 
license  who  does  not  satisfy  in  full  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  international  standard  as  to  com- 
petency of  aircraft  personnel  shall  have  endorsed 
on  his  license  an  enumeration  of  the  particulars  in 
which  he  does  not  meet  such  standard.  Article 
40  of  the  Cliicago  convention  provides  that  no 
personnel  having  certificates  or  licenses  so  en- 
dorsed shall  participate  in  international  air  navi- 
gation except  with  the  permission  of  the  state  or 
states  whose  territory  is  entered.  The  Paris  and 
Habana  conventions  contain  no  provisions  corre- 
sponding to  these  provisions  of  articles  39  and  40 
of  the  Chicago  convention. 

The  Paris  convention  contains  provisions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  article  32  of  the  Chicago  convention, 
the  minimum  standards  as  to  competency  of  air- 
craft personnel  being  those  established  by  the 
CINA.  The  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  pi'o- 
vide  for  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates 
of  aircraft  personnel  as  does  article  33  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  but  the  Habana  convention  con- 
tains no  reference  to  minimum  standards  as  to 
competency  of  aircraft  personnel.  However,  the 
Habana  convention  stipulates  that  the  certificates 


of  competency  issued  by  the  state  of  registration  to 
its  pilots  shall  certify  that  in  addition  to  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  the  state  issuing  the  certificate 
the  pilot  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
with  respect  to  the  traflic  rules  existing  in  the  other 
contracting  states  over  which  he  desires  to  fly.  The 
obligation  placed  by  the  Habana  convention  on 
each  contracting  state  to  certify  that  its  pilots  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  traffic 
rules  of  the  other  contracting  states  is  very  unusual 
and  does  not  so  far  as  is  known  appear  in  any 
other  bilateral  or  multilateral  aviation  convention. 
The  failure  of  the  Habana  convention  to  provide 
for  an  international  organization  to  develop  inter- 
national standards  probably  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  placing  of  this  obligation  upon  the 
contracting  states. 

The  Chicago  convention  provides  that  the  right 
accorded  to  a  contracting  state  to  refuse  permis- 
sion for  the  entry  of  aircraft  not  meeting  an  inter- 
national airworthiness  standard,  or  whose  person- 
nel do  not  meet  the  international  standard  as  to 
competency,  shall  not  apply  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  certain  specified  periods  after  the  date  of  the 
adoption  of  the  international  standard. 

Article  XXVIII  of  the  Habana  convention 
states  that  reparations  for  damages  caused  to  per- 
sons or  property  located  in  the  subjacent  territory 
of  a  contracting  state  shall  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  such  state.  No  similar  provision  is  found  in 
either  the  Chicago  or  Paris  convention,  this  sub- 
ject having  been  dealt  with  in  the  development  of 
private  international  air  law.  The  development 
of  private  air  law  has  been  through  preparation 
of  preliminary  drafts  of  conventions  by  CITEJA, 
and  final  action  on  such  drafts  has  been  taken  at 
periodical  international  conferences  on  private  air 
law.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  a  multilateral 
convention  dealing  with  the  liability  of  the  air- 
transport operator  for  damages  caused  to  persons 
and  property  on  the  surface  was  signed  at  Rome 
on  May  29,  1933  during  the  Third  International 
Conference  on  Private  Air  Law,  and  that  a  proto- 
col relating  to  insurance  under  that  convention  was 
adopted  at  Brussels  in  September  1938  during  the 
Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private  Air 
Law.  The  Chicago,  Paris,  and  Habana  conven- 
tions are,  of  course,  within  the  field  of  public  air 
law. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  provisions  made 
in  the  Chicago  convention  for  the  establishment  of 
a  council.    This  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  21 
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contracting  states  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly. 
An  election  is  to  be  held  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  and  thereafter  every  three  years. 
In  electing  tlie  members  of  the  Council  the  As- 
sembly will  be  required  to  give  adequate  repre- 
sentation to  (1)  states  of  chief  importance  in  air 
transport;  (2)  the  states  not  otherwise  included 
which  make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  provi- 
sion of  facilities  for  international  civil  aviation; 
and  (3)  the  states  not  otherwise  included  whose 
designation  will  insure  that  all  the  major  geo- 
graphic areas  of  the  world  are  represented  on  the 
Council.  No  representative  of  a  contracting  state 
on  the  Council  shall  be  actively  associated  with 
the  operation  of  an  international  air  service  or 
financially  interested  in  such  a  sei-vice. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  only  21  states  can 
be  represented  on  the  Council  provided  for  in  the 
Chicago  convention,  each  state  a  party  to  the  Paris 
convention  may  be  represented  on  the  CINA.  The 
establishment  under  the  Chicago  convention  of  a 
council  with  limited  representation  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  more  expeditious  action  to  be  taken  on 
the  various  questions  coming  before  the  Council. 
However,  the  Chicago  convention  has  not  over- 
looked the  desirability  of  providing  for  represen- 
tation in  the  Assembly  by  all  countries  ratifying  or 
adhering  to  the  convention.  Moreover,  any  con- 
tracting state  not  represented  on  the  Council  may 
participate  witliout  a  vote  in  the  consideration  by 
the  Council  and  by  its  subordinate  bodies  of  any 
question  which  especially  affects  the  interests  of 
that  state.  No  state  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  will  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  considera- 
tion by  the  Council  of  a  dispute  to  which  such 
state  is  a  party.  The  provisions  relating  to  the 
Council  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  have  no 
equivalents  in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  important 
functions  to  be  performed  by  working  groups 
serving  under  the  Council.  The  Council  is  to  ap- 
point and  define  the  duties  of  an  air-transport 
committee  which  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
which  shall  be  responsible  to  it.  It  will  be  recalled 
in  this  connection'that,  while  a  number  of  technical 
subcommissions  have  functioned  under  the  CINA, 
the  Paris  convention  did  not  establish  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommission  to  deal  solely  with  air- 
transport problems.  In  addition,  the  Council  is 
authorized,  where  appropriate  and  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  desirable,  to  create  subordinate 


air-transport  commissions  on  a  regional  or  other 
basis  and  to  define  gi'oups  of  states  or  airlines  with 
or  through  which  the  Council  may  deal  to  facilitate 
the  carrj'ing  out  of  the  aims  of  the  convention. 
Tliis  is  another  departure  from  the  plan  of  the 
Paris  and  Habana  conventions.  The  Chicago  con- 
vention also  provides  that  the  Council  shall  estab- 
lish an  air-navigation  commission  which  will  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  developing  technical 
regulations  within  the  field  of  international  air 
navigation  and  of  performing  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Council.  The 
duties  of  the  air-navigation  commission  in  the  field 
of  technical  regulations  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  CINA  in  the  same  field  under  the  Paris  con- 
vention. 

The  Chicago  convention  makes  provision  in 
article  60  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  officials  and 
personnel  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization of  the  immunities  and  privileges  which 
are  accorded  to  corresponding  personnel  of  other 
public  international  oi'ganizations,  so  far  as  this 
may  be  possible  under  the  constitutional  procedure 
of  the  contracting  states.  It  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  corresponding  provision  in  the  Paris 
and  Habana  conventions.  Tlie  purpose  of  this 
provision  is,  of  course,  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  Council. 

The  granting  of  immunities  and  privileges  to 
the  personnel  of  international  bodies  has  recently 
been  provided  for  in  agreements  concerning  the 
proposed  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
proposed  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development;  in  the  proposed  Constitution 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization; in  resolutions  adopted  by  UNRRA; 
and  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  A  bill  providing  for  the 
granting  of  immunities  and  privileges  for  UNRRA 
was  introduced  in  the  Seventy-eiglith   Congi'ess. 

Under  article  64  of  the  Chicago  convention  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  may, 
with  respect  to  air  matters  within  its  competence 
directly  affecting  world  security,  by  vote  of  the 
Assembly  enter  into  appropriate  arrangements 
with  any  general  organization  set  up  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  preserve  peace.  Article  34  of  the 
Paris  convention  placed  the  CINA  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  League  of  Nations,  although  in  prac- 
tice the  CINA  was  practically  autonomous.  As 
indicated  in  this  article  no  international  aeronau- 
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tical  body  was  provided  for  in  the  Habana  con- 
vention. 

It  is  provided  in  article  66  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention that  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization shall  carry  out  the  functions  placed 
upon  it  by  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  and  by  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement  drawn  up  at  Chicago  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1944,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions therein  set  forth.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  confer  upon  the  Organization  the  power 
of  review  with  resi^ect  to  economic  difficulties  that 
may  arise  in  giving  eifect  to  these  two  agreements, 
one  of  which  grants  the  so-called  "two  freedoms" 
and  the  other  the  so-called  "five  freedoms"."  This 
power  of  review  is  an  important  function  for 
which  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  either  the 
Paris  or  Habana  convention. 

The  Chicago  convention  sets  forth  in  articles 
07  to  79  inclusive  certain  provisions  relating  spe- 
cifically to  international  air  transport  not  found 
in  either  the  Paris  or  Habana  convention.  Several 
of  the  important  provisions  of  these  articles  are  as 
follows : 

It  is  stated  in  article  69  that  if  the  Council 
should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  airports  or  other 
air-navigation  facilities  of  a  contracting  state 
"are  not  reasonably  adequate  for  the  safe,  regular, 
efficient,  and  economical  operation  of  international 
air  services,  present  or  contemplated,  the  Council 
shall  consult  with  the  State  directly  concerned  and 
other  States  affected"  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations.  Article  70  makes  provision  for 
the  possible  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Council  and  a  contracting  state  whereby  the 
Council  may  at  the  request  of  such  state  provide 
for  all  or  a  portion  of  the  costs  involved  in  giving 
effect  to  the  Council's  recommendations  if  the  state 
concerned  is  not  disposed  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary expenses.  It  is  contemplated  in  article  71 
that  upon  the  request  of  a  contracting  state  the 
Council  may  agree  to  provide,  man,  and  maintain 
airports  and  air-navigation  facilities  required  in 
the  territory  of  that  state  for  the  operation  of 
international  air  services  of  the  other  contracting 
states.  Subsequent  articles  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Council  may  arrange  for 
the  necessary  financing  for  the  purposes  indicated 
above,  including  provisions  for  reimbursement  of 
expenditures  made  by  the  Council.  A  state  in 
which  improvements  of  airports  and  other  facili- 
ties have  been  made  may  subsequently  take  them 


over  by  paying  an  amount  which  the  Council  con- 
siders reasonable  in  the  circumstances. 

Articles  77  and  79  permit  two  or  more  contract- 
ing states,  through  their  own  governments  or  their 
airline  companies,  to  constitute  joint  air-transport 
organizations  or  international  operating  agencies, 
and  to  pool  their  services  on  any  routes  or  in  any 
regions,  provided  that  any  agreements  on  the  sub- 
ject shall  be  registered  with  the  Council  which 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  provisions  of  the  convention  relating  to 
nationality  of  aircraft  shall  apply  to  aircraft 
operated  by  international  operating  agencies. 

Article  78  states  that  the  Council  may  suggest  to 
contracting  states  concerned  that  they  form  joint 
organizations  to  operate  air  services  on  any  routes 
or  in  any  regions. 

Articles  84  to  88,  inclusive,  contain  important 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
arising  under  the  Chicago  convention  as  a  result 
of  disagreement  between  two  or  more  contracting 
states  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
of  the  convention  and  its  annexes.  It  will  be 
noted  from  a  comparison  of  these  articles  with  the 
corresponding  provisions  of  the  Paris  and  Ha- 
bana conventions  that  several  new  principles  with 
reference  to  settlement  of  disputes  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Chicago  convention. 

Under  the  Paris  convention  the  CINA  was  given 
l^ower  to  pass  upon  disputes  pertaining  to  the  tech- 
nical annexes  attached  to  the  convention.  Ques- 
tions arising  with  reference  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  convention  would  be  settled  by  reference 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
or  if  one  of  the  states  concerned  in  the  dispute 
had  not  accepted  the  Statute  of  the  Court  it  could 
demand  a  settlement  by  arbitration.  If  there  was 
a  question  whether  the  convention  or  an  annex  was 
involved  in  the  dispute,  the  matter  would  be  settled 
by  arbitration.  The  Habana  convention  makes 
jjrovision  for  arbitration  of  differences  arising  un- 
der the  convention,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
Under  the  Chicago  convention  any  differences  that 
arise  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  the  convention 
or  to  the  technical  annexes  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  negotiation  shall,  upon  the  application  of  any 
state  concerned,  be  passed  upon  by  the  Council, 
with  the  right,  however,  of  appeal  from  the  Coun- 
cil's decision  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 


"  For  information  in  regard  to  these  two  agreements  see 
BtJiiETiN  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  p.  843,  and  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  33. 
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tional  Justice,  or  to  an  ad  hoc  arbitral  tribunal, 
if  one  of  the  states  a  party  to  the  dispute  has  not 
accepted  the  Statute  of  the  Court.  Wliile  both 
tlie  Paris  and  Habana  conventions  make  provision 
for  the  selection  of  arbitrators  in  certain  instances 
through  the  intercession  of  disinterested  states,  the 
Chicago  convention,  in  lieu  thereof,  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  designation  by  the  president  of  the 
Council  of  arbitrators  from  a  panel  of  qualified 
persons  maintained  by  the  Council,  if  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  fail  to  name  the  arbitrators,  and,  if 
the  arbitrators  do  not  agree  upon  an  umpire,  one 
shall  be  designated  from  this  panel.  Unlike  the 
Paris  and  Habana  conventions  the  Chicago  con- 
vention specifically  provides  that  the  decision  by 
tlie  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  or 
by  arbitration  shall  be  final  and  binding,  and  ob- 
ligates the  contracting  states  not  to  allow  opera- 
tion over  their  territory  of  an  airline  of  a  contract- 
ing state  if  the  Council  finds  that  the  airline  is  not 
conforming  to  the  final  decision  on  the  dispute.  A 
further  new  provision  of  the  Chicago  convention  is 
that  the  Assembly  shall  suspend  the  voting  power 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  any  contracting 
state  which  is  found  in  default  under  the  chapter 
of  the  convention  dealing  with  the  settlement  of 
disputes. 

Article  38  of  the  Paris  convention  states  that 
"In  case  of  war,  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 

'  The  first  paragraph  of  art.  41  of  the  Paris  convention 
as  signed  in  1919  read :  "States  which  have  not  taken  part 
in  the  war  of  1914-1919  shall  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the 
present  Convention." 

By  a  protocol  dated  June  15, 1929,  effective  May  17, 1933, 
the  lirst  paragraph  of  art.  41  was  amended  to  read :  "Any 
State  shall  be  permitted  to  adhere  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion." 

The  protocol  also  deleted  art.  42  of  the  convention  as 
signed  in  1919,  which  article  read : 

"A  State  which  took  part  in  the  war  of  1914-1919  but 
which  is  not  a  signatory  of  the  present  Convention,  may 
adhere  only  if  it  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  or, 
until  January  1,  1923,  if  its  adhesion  is  approved  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  concluded  with  the  said  State.  After  January  1, 
1923,  this  adhesion  may  be  admitted  if  it  is  agreed  to  by 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  signatory  and  adhering  States 
voting  under  the  conditions  provided  by  Article  34  of  the 
present  Convention. 

"Applications  for  adhesions  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  French  Republic,  which  will  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  other  contracting  Powers.  Unless  the 
State  applying  is  admitted  ipso  farto  as  a  Member  of  the 
I.i'iigue  of  Nations,  the  French  Government  will  receive  the 
votes  of  the  said  Powers  and  will  announce  to  them  the 
result  of  the  voting." 


vention  shall  not  affect  the  freedom  of  action  of 
tlie  contracting  States  either  as  belligerents  or  as 
neutrals".  Article  XXIX  of  the  Habana  conven- 
tion is  the  same  as  article  38  of  the  Paris  conven- 
tion. It  is  recalled  that  some  of  the  delegates  at 
the  Chicago  aviation  conference  thought  that  it 
was  not  clear  whether  tlie  provisions  of  the  Paris 
and  Habana  conventions  referred  to  would  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  outbreak  of  war  in  some 
part  of  the  world  remote  from  particular  areas  in 
which  aircraft  happened  to  be  operating  interna- 
tionally. Article  89  of  the  Chicago  convention 
reads :  "In  case  of  war,  the  provisions  of  this  Con- 
vention shall  not  affect  the  freedom  of  action  of 
any  of  the  contracting  States  affected,  whether  as 
belligerents  or  as  neutrals.  The  same  principle 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  contracting  State 
which  declares  a  state  of  national  emergency  and 
notifies  the  fact  to  the  Council."  The  word  affected 
is  understood  to  have  been  inserted  in  article  89 
of  the  Chicago  convention  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  article  clearer  than  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions in  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions. 
Article  38  of  the  Paris  convention  and  Article 
XXIX  of  the  Habana  convention  do  not  include 
a  provision  corresponding  to  the  last  sentence  of 
article  89  of  the  Chicago  convention. 

Article  93  of  the  Chicago  convention  provides 
that  states  other  than  the  United  Nations,  countries 
associated  with  them,  and  countries  which  have 
remained  neutral  during  the  present  world  conflict 
may,  "subject  to  approval  by  any  general  inter- 
national organization  set  up  by  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  preserve  peace,  be  admitted  to  participa- 
tion in  this  Convention  by  means  of  a  four-fifths 
vote  of  the  Assembly  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Assembly  may  prescribe;  provided  that  in  each 
case  the  assent  of  any  State  invaded  or  attacked 
during  the  present  war  by  the  State  seeking  admis- 
sion shall  be  necessary."  The  present  text  of  the 
Paris  convention  contains  no  limitation  as  to  the 
states  that  may  become  parties  to  the  convention, 
although,  as  originally  signed  in  1919,  that  con- 
vention contained  certain  limitations  on  the  right 
of  the  defeated  nations  in  the  war  of  1914^19  to 
become  parties  to  the  convention,  which  appear  to 
have  had  the  same  general  objective  as  that  of 
article  93  of  the  Chicago  convention.' 

Under  the  Paris  convention  no  amendments  to 
that  convention  could  be  proposed  unless  they  had 
been  approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  total  possible 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  CINA  and  coidd  not 
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thereafter  come  into  force  befoi-e  being  formally 
adopted  by  all  the  contracting  states.  Under  arti- 
cle 94  of  the  Chicago  convention  any  proposed 
amendment  to  the  convention  must  be  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly  and  shall 
thereafter  come  into  force  in  respect  of  states 
which  have  ratified  such  amendment  when  ratified 
by  the  number  of  contracting  states  specified  by 
the  Assembly.  The  number  so  specified  shall  not 
be  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  total  number  of  con- 
tracting states.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly 
the  amendment  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify 
this  course,  the  Assembly  in  its  resolution  recom- 
mending adoption  of  an  amendment  may  provide 
that  any  state  which  has  not  ratified  it  within  a 
specified  ^leriod  after  the  'amendment  has  come 
into  force  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  and 
a  party  to  the  convention.  Profiting  by  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  in  obtaining  unanimous  approval 
by  the  contracting  states  of  amendments  to  the 
Paris  convention,  the  delegates  to  the  Chicago 
aviation  conference  decided  to  make  it  possible  for 
amendments  to  the  Chicago  convention  to  become 
effective  without  waiting  for  their  unanimous 
adoption  by  the  contracting  states.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  realized  that  if  some  of  the  countries 
parties  to  the'  Chicago  convention  failed  to  accept 
important  amendments  a  difficult  situation  would 
arise  with  respect  to  the  uniform  aiDplication  of 
principles  and  procedures  governing  international 
air  navigation.  For  this  reason  the  delegates  at 
the  Chicago  conference  provided  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  Assembly  could  require  that  a 
non-ratifying  power  should  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
and  a  party  to  the  Chicago  convention. 

In  the  present  compilation  there  has  been  no 
general  comijarison  of  the  provisions  of  the  Chi- 
cago convention  with  the  various  annexes  dealing 
with  technical  subjects  attached  to  the  Paris  con- 
vention nor  has  there  been  any  general  comparison 
between  the  very  extensive  annexes  containing  in- 
ternational standards  and  recommended  practices 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  in  provisional  form  and  the 
regulations  embodied  in  the  annexes  to  the  Paris 
convention.  The  regulations  implementing  a  mul- 
tilateral convention  on  civil  aviation  have  an  im- 
portant relation  to  the  convention  itself.  There 
have  been  only  such  incidental  references  to  tech- 
nical standards  in  the  present  compilation  as  have 
been  thought  to  be  of  special  interest  in  the  com- 


parison of  the  Chicago  convention  with  the  Paris 
and  Habana  conventions.  However,  it  is  believed 
to  be  desirable  to  make  specific  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  procedure  for  adopting  in- 
ternational technical  standards  under  the  Chicago 
convention  differs  from  the  procedure  set  up  under 
the  Paris  convention.  Certain  articles  of  the  Paris 
convention  refer  to  the  necessity  of  compliance 
with  the  regulations  set  forth  in  annexes  specifi- 
cally referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  convention  and 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that  con- 
vention. The  Chicago  convention  was  so  drafted 
as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  attach  specific  an- 
nexes at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  conven- 
tion. That  convention  contains  a  list  of  the  topics 
which  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  annexes  estab- 
lishing international  standards,  and  article  90  pro- 
vides that  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  such  an- 
nexes shall  require  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Council.  Any  annexes  or  amendments  thereof 
shall  become  effective  as  international  standards 
within  three  months  after  their  submission  to  the 
contracting  states  or  at  the  end  of  such  longer 
l^eriod  of  time  as  the  Council  may  prescribe,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  a  majority  of  the  contracting 
states  have  registered  their  disapproval  with  the 
Council.  Article  39  of  the  Paris  convention  states 
that  tlie  provisions  of  the  convention  are  com- 
pleted by  the  annexes  A  to  H,  which,  subject  to 
article  34  (c),  shall  have  the  same  effect  and  shall 
come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  conven- 
tion itself.  Paragraph  (c)  of  article  34  of  the 
Paris  convention  provides  that  the  CINA  shall 
have  the  power  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
annexes  A  to  G  inclusive.  Article  34  provides 
that  any  modification  of  the  provisions  of  an  an- 
nex may  be  made  by  the  CINA  when  such  modifi- 
cation shall  have  been  approved  by  three  fourths 
of  the  total  votes  of  states  represented  at  the  ses- 
sion and  two  thirds  of  the  total  possible  votes 
which  could  be  cast  if  all  the  states  were  repre- 
sented. Such  modification,  according  to  the  terms 
of  article  34,  would  become  effective  from  the  time 
when  it  was  notified  by  the  CINA  to  all  the  con- 
tracting states. 

Unlike  the  procedure  followed  when  annexes  to 
the  Paris  convention  of  1919  were  adopted  at  the 
same  time  as  the  convention,  it  will  be  observed 
from  the  foregoing  that  the  delegates  to  the  Chi- 
cago conference  left  the  final  adoption  of  techni- 
cal international  standards  and  their  formal  noti- 
fication to  the  contracting  states  to  the  action  of 
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the  Council  when  the  convention  comes  into  force. 
In  the  meantime  the  technical  annexes  drawn  up 
in  provisional  form  at  Chicago  will  be  studied 
by  the  interested  governments  and  by  the  Provi- 
sional International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
provided  for  in  the  Interim  Agi'eement  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  signed  at  Chicago.  In  ad- 
dition it  was  recommended  in  a  resolution  of  the 
Chicago  conference  that,  in  so  far  as  the  technical 
subcommittees  of  that  conference  have  been  able 
to  agree  on  recommended  practices  and  pending 
tlie  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  technical  annexes 
in  final  form,  the  annexes  drawn  up  at  Chicago  in 
provisional  form  be  accepted  by  the  states  of  the 
world  as  standards  toward  which  their  national 
practices  should  be  directed. 

With  reference  to  the  development  of  technical 
annexes,  article  37  of  the  Chicago  convention  pro- 
vides that  the  contracting  states  shall  collaborate 
in  securing  the  highest  practicable  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  regulations,  standards,  and  procedures, 
and  that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  purpose  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  func- 
tion under  the  convention  shall  adopt  international 
standards  and  recommended  practices  and  proce- 
dures. There  was,  of  course,  also  collaboration 
among  the  contracting  states  under  the  Paris  con- 
vention in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
CINA.  Article  XXXII  of  the  Habana  convention 
specifically  provides  that  the  contracting  states 
shall  procure  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  of  laws 
and  regulations  governing  air  navigation  and  that 
the  Pan  American  Union  shall  cooperate  with  the 
governments  of  the  contracting  states  in  the  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  uniformity.  This  is  ap- 
parently as  far  as  the  Habana  convention  could 
provide  for  such  collaboration  in  the  absence  of  any 
provision  in  the  convention  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  aeronautical  body. 

In  connection  with  article  37  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention it  is  of  interest  to  point  out  that  article 
38  of  that  convention  provides  that  any  state  which 
finds  it  impracticable  to  comply  in  all  respects  with 
an  international  standard  or  procedure,  or  which 
may  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  regulations  or  prac- 
tices differing  therefrom,  is  required  to  give  to 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  im- 
mediate notification  of  the  differences.  In  any 
case  where  the  regulations  of  a  contracting  state 
are  not  made  to  conform  to  the  international  stand- 
ard, the  Council  shall  inmiediately  notify  all  the 
other  contracting  states  of  the  differences. 
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The  Paris  convention  of  1919  contains  no  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  outlined  in  article  38  of 
the  Chicago  convention.  Although  it  is  evident 
from  the  proceedings  and  Final  Act  of  the  Chicago 
aviation  conference  that  it  is  expected  and  urged 
that  all  the  countries  becoming  parties  to  the  con- 
vention shall  cooperate  with  a  view  to  attaining 
the  highest  degree  of  uniformity  with  reference 
to  the  application  of  international  standards  and 
practices,  it  was  realized  by  the  delegates  at 
Chicago  that  there  might  be  some  exceptional 
cases  where  a  particular  country  would  find  it 
highly  desirable  and  necessary  to  adopt  some  de- 
parture from  an  international  standard.  Tins,  it 
is  believed,  will  not  constitute  any  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  general  acceptance  and  applica- 
tion of  uniform  international  standards  and  prac- 
tices, and  it  is  thought  that  the  various  states  will 
accept  and  apply  them  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible. 

As  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  present 
compilation  there  are  given  below  lists  of  coun- 
tries parties  to  the  Paris  and  Habana  conventions.' 

Paris  Convention,  1919 


Argentina 

Latvia 

Australia 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

New  Zealand 

Bulgaria 

Norway 

Canada 

Paraguay 

Czechoslovakia 

Peru 

Denmark 

Poland 

Estonia 

Portugal 

Finland 

Rumania 

France 

Spain 

Great  Britain  and 

Sweden 

Northern  Ireland 

Switzerland    (including 

Greece 

Liechtenstein) 

India 

Thailand 

Iraq 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Ireland 

Uruguay 

Italy 

Yugoslavia 

Japan 

Habana  Convention,  1928 

Chile 

Honduras 

Costa  Rica 

Mexico 

Dominican  Republic 

Nicaragua 

Ecuador 

Panama 

Guatemala 

United   States  of  America 

Haiti 

'  For  a  list  of  countries  on  whose  behalf  the  Chicago 
convention  had  been  signed,  as  of  Jan.  12,  1945,  see 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  14,  1945,  p.  07.  Since  that  date  Norway 
and  Guatemala  have  signed  the  convention. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador 
of  Belgium 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambassa- 
dor of  Belgium,  Baron  Eobert  Silvercruys,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  letters  of 
credence,  March  8,  1945,  follow : 

Mr.  PREsroENT:  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  Your  Excellency,  together  with  the  letters  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,  the  letters  of  credence 
appointing  me  to  the  position  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Today  Belgium  has  arisen  into  the  light,  of  a 
reborn  freedom.  After  four  years  of  occupation 
by  the  enemy,  the  country  is  sorely  depleted,  but 
the  entire  nation  stands  proudly,  side  by  side  with 
the  Allies,  determined  to  carry  the  fight  forward 
and  ready  to  contribute  all  the  resources  it  com- 
mands until  complete  victory  is  achieved  in  this 
total  war. 

Belgium  has  not  forgotten  the  assistance  af- 
forded during  the  last  war  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  your  country.  She  remembers  the 
initiative  of  a  great  American  President  in  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  in  1919  that  the  United 
States  Legation  in  Brussels  be  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  Embassy.  The  deepest  gratitude  is  engraved 
in  all  Belgian  hearts  for  the  part  taken  by  the 
gallant  American  Army  in  the  deliverance  of  my 
homeland. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  United  States  of 
America  has  attained  a  power  and  a  moral  influ- 
ence never  equaled  in  its  glorious  history.  It  is 
Belgium's  conviction  that  this  power  and  influence 
will  continue  to  serve  mankind  in  a  world  partner- 
ship in  peace  and  for  peace. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
mission  for  which  I  have  been  chosen  on  behalf  of 
the  Bang  prisoner  by  his  brother,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  it  will  be  my 
constant  purpose  to  serve  the  great  interests  the 
two  nations  have  in  common.  Inspired  by  the 
example  of  my  distinguished  predecessors,  I  shall 


spare  no  effort  in  order  to  further  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  countries.  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  Your  Excellency  and 
to  the  American  Government  for  the  help  extended 
to  me  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Baron 
Silvercruys  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come a  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  an  added  one  to  welcome  the  return  to  Wash- 
ington of  an  old  friend  of  this  country  who  has 
recently  served  with  distinction  as  Ambassador  to 
Canada. 

The  liberation  of  your  country  by  Allied  troops 
aided  by  the  valiant  Belgian  forces  of  resistance 
was  a  matter  of  profound  gratification  to  me  per- 
sonally as  it  was  to  the  entire  American  Nation. 
But  I  am  conscious  of  the  profound  scars  which 
occupation  and  the  recent  reinvasion  of  the 
Ardennes  have  left  upon  your  country — scars 
which  liberation  alone  cannot  heal.  I  know  how 
sorely  depleted  are  the  resources  of  Belgium,  which 
she  has  so  unselfishly  pledged  to  the  continuation 
of  the  struggle  against  our  common  enemy.  Allow 
me  to  assure  j'ou  that  every  effort  consistent  with 
the  military  situation  is  being  and  will  continue  to 
be  made  to  facilitate  delivery  of  the  supplies  so 
vitally  needed  by  the  Belgian  people. 

Peace  follows  war.  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  long  and  fruitful  journey  in  pursuance  of  the 
common  purpose  of  the  United  Nations,  great  and 
small,  that  in  the  future  war  shall  not  follow 
peace.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  but 
I  nevertheless  take  pleasure  in  saying  it,  how  I 
shall  welcome  the  participation  in  the  forthcoming 
conference,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  that  high  purpose,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Belgian  people,  who  have  so  often  proved, 
in  adversity  and  prosperity,  their  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  ideals  which  they  share  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  United 
Nations. 
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Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador  of  Italy 


[Released  to  the  press  March  8] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Ambassa- 
dor of  Italy,  Alberto  Tarchiani,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  March 
8,  1945,  follow : 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you  the  letters  by  which  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  ac- 
credits me  to  you  in  the  capacity  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  and  a  special  privilege 
to  have  been  chosen  to  represent  Italy  near  you. 
Mi-.  President,  and  near  your  Govermnent,  follow- 
ing the  resumption  of  its  formal  relations  with  the 
United  States,  after  a  dark  period  of  errors  and 
evils  against  Italy  herself  and  mankind.  I  do  trust 
that,  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  your  Govern- 
ment, my  mission  will  contribute  to  the  full  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  mutual  friendship  and  partner- 
ship between  the  two  Nations,  united  as  they  are  by 
so  many  bonds  and  by  supreme  common  interests ; 
among  these  I  particularly  wish  to  recall  the  one 
created  by  the  contribution  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country  and  by  the  participation  in  the  war  effort 
of  several  millions  of  American  citizens  of  Italian 
descent  and  of  the  hundred  thousands  of  Italian 
citizens  who  have  made  America  their  home. 

This  being  the  objective  of  my  mission,  let  my 
first  act  be,  Mr.  President,  that  of  conveying  to  you 
the  deep  feelings  of  appreciation  and  gratitude  of 
the  Italian  Nation  for  the  sympathy,  one  abundant 
in  humanity  and  understanding,  that  your  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  Nation — under  your  en- 
lightened and  generous  guidance — are  showing  to 
them  by  encouraging  the  rebirth  of  their  political 
life  as  well  as  by  so  effectively  helping  them  in 
their  fight  to  overcome  their  present  tragic  distress, 
both  material  and  moral,  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  economic  existence  of  their  country,  which  is 
today  so  inconceivably  disrupted.  In  that  sym- 
pathy and  in  this  help,  the  Italian  people  see  a  sign 
of  the  acknowledgment  by  the  American  people  of 
the  soundness  of  the  renewed  Italian  democracy 
and  also  of  the  ever-growing  participation  of  their 
regular  armed  forces  and  of  the  large  partisan 
formations,  together  with  the  United  Nations,  in 
the  battle  against  the  forces  of  oppression  and 


slavery,  to  the  end.  And  I,  Mr.  President,  wish  to 
assure  you,  and  through  you  the  American  people, 
that  it  is  the  Italian  people's  determination  to 
throw,  more  and  more,  the  full  weight  of  their  will 
and  of  their  resources  into  play  in  the  common 
struggle  for  freedom  and  peace,  with  the  objective 
of  sharing  in  bringing  about  a  state  wherein  the 
principles  of  justice  and  security  shall  have  pre- 
vailed and  brotherhood  shall  be  established  for  all 
peace-loving  nations.  In  these  noble  principles, 
long  heralded  and  constantly  fostered  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  embodied,  Mr. 
President,  the  most  fervent  hopes  of  the  new  Italy, 
whose  earnest  aspiration  is  to  be  an  active  and 
constructive  element  in  the  community  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Wliile  I  do  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  unequal  to 
my  task,  allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  express  to 
you  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  renewed  recip- 
rocal knowledge  of  our  two  peoples  and  the  ensu- 
ing mutual  understanding  of  their  aims  and  ideals 
will  render  their  good  and  confident  relations  solid 
and  everlasting. 

In  this  certainty  and  on  behalf  of  the  Italian 
Nation  I  have  the  honor  to  extend  to  you  the  most 
hearty  wishes  for  a  complete  victory  over  the  en- 
emy and  for  the  ever-greater  fortunes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation,  in  the  new  era  that  awaits  the  world. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tarchiani  follows: 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  am  happy  to  receive  the  let- 
ters whereby  the  Lieutenant  General  of  Italy  ac- 
credits you  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
welcome  as  democratic  Italy's  first  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  after  the  dark  Fascist  interval, 
a  representative  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  those 
men  whose  faith  in  human  dignity  and  love  of 
freedom  clearly  withstood  the  threats  and  bland- 
islmients  of  Fascism. 

I  know,  Mr.  Ambassador,  that  you  will  find 
friendliness  and  understanding  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  admire  the  courage  of  patriotic 
Italians  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemy,  and  they 
watch  sympathetically  every  sign  that  the  Ital- 
ians— aware  of  their  individual  responsibilities  at 
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home  and  abroad — are  resolved  to  build  a  genuine 
democracy  which  will  be  proof  against  oppression 
from  within  and  guaranty  of  Italy's  value  to  the 
world. 

In  the  difficult  process  of  her  rehabilitation, 
Italy  has  one  great  and  indestructible  resource: 
the  quality  of  her  people.  The  American  people 
know  how  valuable  that  quality  can  be,  for  the 
generous  life-streams  flowing  from  Europe  have 
brought  much  of  it  to  the  formation  of  their  own 
country.  Above  and  beyond  such  moral  and  ma- 
terial assistance  as  we  and  our  Allies  can  give,  it 
is  the  development  of  this  great  human  resource — 
the  hard-working,  intelligent  mass  of  Italian  peo- 
ple— which  alone  can  reconstruct  Italy  on  firm 
foundations.  We  are  confident  that  Italy  will 
build  at  home,  and  help  to  build  for  Europe,  a 
political  and  social  organization  worthy  of  the 
heart  and  mind  of  her  people. 

The  friendship  between  our  two  peoples  has 
passed  the  bitter  test  of  hostilities  between  us. 
With  good-will  and  understanding,  that  friend- 
ship can  find  more  solid  bases  than  ever  before. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States. 


The  Proclaimed  List 

(Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Coor- 
dinator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  pursuant  to 
the  proclamation  by  the  President  of  July  17, 1941 
providing  for  "The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain 
Blocked  Nationals",  on  February  28,  1915  issued 
Revision  IX  of  the  Proclaimed  List.  Revision  IX 
supersedes  Revision  VIII  dated  September  13, 
1944,  and  consolidates  Revision  VIII  with  its  six 
supplements. 

No  new  additions  to  or  deletions  from  the  Pro- 
claimed List  are  made  in  this  revision.  Certain 
minor  changes  in  the  spelling  of  names  listed  are 
made. 

Revision  IX  follows  the  listing  arrangement 
used  in  Revision  VIII.  The  list  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  Part  I  relates  to  listings  in  the  Ameri- 
can republics ;  Part  II  to  listings  in  countries  other 
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than  the  American  republics.  Revision  IX  con- 
tains a  total  of  14,462  listings,  of  which  8,837  are 
in  Part  I  and  5,625  in  Part  11. 

[Released  to  the  press  March  11) 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  and  the  Deputy  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  on  March  10  issued  Cumu- 
lative Supplement  No.  1  to  Revision  IX  of  the 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
promulgated  February  28, 1945. 

Part  I  of  Cumulative  Supplement  No.  1  contains 
17  additional  listings  in  tlie  other  American  re- 
publics and  333  deletions ;  Part  II  contains  20  ad- 
ditional listings  outside  the  American  republics 
and  48  deletions. 

The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
and  enterprises  in  Chile  have  been  deleted  in  the 
current  supplement.  These  deletions  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  effective  action  taken  by  the  Chilean 
Government  to  eliminate  Axis  interests  from  the 
economy  of  the  country.  It  is  the  previously  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  United  States  Government; 
to  coordinate  its  Proclaimed  List  controls  with  the 
controls  established  by  other  governments.  Simi- 
lar deletions  will  be  made  as  rapidly  as  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  local  controls  in  the  various  coun- 
tries makes  the  continued  inclusion  of  particular 
names  in  the  Proclaimed  List  no  longer  necessary. 


Proclamation  of  Double- 
Taxation  Convention 
With  Canada 

[Released  to  the  press  March  9] 

On  March  6,  1945  the  President  proclaimed  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada,  signed  at  Ottawa  on  June  8, 1944,  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  estate  taxes  and 
succession  duties. 

Statements  with  respect  to  the  signing,  the  rati- 
fication, and  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  convention  were  made  on  June  9, 
1944,  December  21,  1944,  and  February  6,  1945.^ 

'  Bulletin  of  Feb.  11,  1945,  p.  199. 
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ILO  Prepares  for  1945  International 
Labor  Conference 


Govi;rn3IEnt  representatives  from  fifteen  na- 
tions, employers'  delegates  from  eight 
nations,  and  workers'  delegates  from  eight  nations 
attended  the  ninety-fourth  session  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  which 
was  held  in  London  from  January  25  through  31 
and  made  plans  for  the  twenty-seventh  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Conference  to  be  held  in 
or  near  Paris  in  September  of  this  year.  Since 
the  United  States  Government  representative, 
Carter  Goodrich,  was  presiding  as  chairman, 
Isador  Lubin  served  as  substitute  representative 
on  the  Governing  Body.  United  States  employers 
were  represented  by  Clarence  G.  McDavitt. 
Robert  J.  Watt  represented  United  States  workers. 
Several  important  decisions  reached  during  the 
session  appear  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  further 
developments  in  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, of  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
member  since  1934." 

In  an  address  of  welcome,  Ernest  Bevin,  British 
Minister  of  Labor  and  National  Service,  focused 
the  attention  of  the  Governing  Body  on  relations 
between  the  International  Labor  Organization  and 
the  general  international  Organization.  Bevin 
declared  that  the  ILO  should  not  be  completely 
independent  of  the  new  world  Organization  but 
rather  "should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  its  constructive  work  for  peace".  He  also 
emphasized  the  demonstrated  and  potential  values 
of  the  tripartite  character  of  the  ILO,  in  which 
representatives  of  employers'  and  of  workers'  or- 
ganizations join  with  representatives  of  govern- 
ments in  seeking  the  solution  of  questions  in  which 
thcv  are  all  concerned. 


■  Mr.  Wiesman  is  Chief  of  ttie  International  Labor  Or- 
ganizations Brancti,  Division  of  International  Labor, 
Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  OflSce  of  Commercial  Policy, 
Hepartnient  of  State. 

=  For  the  declaration  of  aims  and  purposes  of  the  ILO  as 
adopted  at  the  twenty-sixth  session  at  Philadelphia,  see 
Bulletin  of  May  20,  1944,  p.  482.  For  special  articles  on 
the  ILO,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  18,  1944,  p.  257,  Apr.  8, 
1944,  p.  31G,  and  Sept.  3,  1944,  p.  236. 


By  BERNARD  AXIESMAN  ' 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  were  welcomed 
by  the  Governing  Body,  which  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  1941  and  1944  Conferences  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  have  endorsed 
the  ideals  of  the  United  Nations, 

"The  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office 

"(1)  Welcomes  the  progress  made  in  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  conversations  towards  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  system  of  world  security  and 
expresses  its  earnest  hope  for  the  success  of  these 
efforts,  upon  which  the  peace  and  the  hope  of 
social  and  economic  advancement  throughout  the 
world  depend; 

"(2)  Affirms  the  desire  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  for  association'with  the  gen- 
eral international  organization  now  contemplated 
on  terms  which  will  permit  the  International  La- 
bor Organization,  with  its  tripartite  character,  to 
make  its  best  contributipn  to  tlie  general  effort 
of  the  organization  of  international  machinery 
for  the  better  ordering  of  a  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous world  while  retaining  for  the  International 
Labor  Organization  the  authority  essential  for 
the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  under  its  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia." 

In  the  discussions  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Con.stitutional  Questions  which  had  presented 
the  foregoing  resolution,  a  general  agreement  was 
expressed  as  to  the  need  for  the  effective  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  in  industrially  back- 
ward countries  in  order  that  international  compe- 
tition be  on  a  fair  basis  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  social  justice. 

The  Canadian  workers'  delegate  pointed  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  in  fed- 
eral states  and  suggested  that  conventions  and  rec- 
ommendations should  be  brought  before  the  pro- 
vincial governments  and  reports  secured  of  what 
action  had  been  taken  to  put  tliem  into  effect.  The 
Governing  Body  requested  the  Standing  Orders 
Committee  to  consider  a  suggested  amendment  re- 
garding the  status  at  meetings  of  the  International 
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Labor  Conference  of  representatives  of  a  state  or 
province  of  a  federal  government. 

To  provide  expert  consideration  of  the  specific 
'problems  of  major  industries,  including  (a)  fun- 
damental industrial  relations  problems  during  the 
conversion  period  and  (b)  longer-range  problems, 
the  Governing  Body  voted  to  proceed  to  establish 
on  an  international  and  tripartite  basis  an  indus- 
trial committee  in  each  of  the  following  seven 
industries : 

Inland  transport  Metal     trades      (other 

Iron  and  steel  than  iron  and  steel) 

Textiles  Building,  public 

Petroleum  works,  and  civil  en- 

Coal  mining  gineering 

The  United  States  is  to  be  invited  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  each  of  the  committees,  which  will 
be  convened  as  soon  as  the  full  composition  of  each 
committee  is  decided.  The  employers'  group  voted 
against  the  proposal  that  the  committees  be  tri- 
partite in  character,  since  their  delegates  held  that 
the  committees  should  be  bipartite  in  order  to  jDro- 
mote  freedom  of  association  and  the  development 
of  responsible  workers'  and  employers'  organiza- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  workers'  delegates  indicated  their 
belief  that,  especially  in  some  nations,  govern- 
ment participation  is  necessary  to  secure  improve- 
ment of  working  conditions.  In  the  decision  to 
establish  the  committees,  it  was  agreed  that  each 
committee  would  have  the  right  to  appoint  bipar- 
tite subcommittees. 

In  the  discussions  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
all  of  the  United  Nations  would  soon  participate 
in  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

Discussion  of  the  question  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment's request  for  readmission  to  the  ILO  re- 
sulted in  a  decision  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
ninety-fifth  session  of  the  Governing  Body,  which 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  recommendation  to 
the  International  Labor  Conference,  which  con- 
stitutionally woidd  have  the  authority  to  act  upon 
such  an  application.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Office 
was  authorized  to  send  a  representative  to  Italy  to 
provide  ILO  information  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment and  the  workers'  and  employers'  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Governing  Body  approved  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  on  Employment  that  the 


International  Labor  Office  should  proceed  to  pre- 
pare statistical  information  on  employment  and 
unemployment,  information  on  economic  trends 
and  information  on  national  and  international 
measures,  plans  and  studies  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  higher  level  of  employment.  The  Office  was 
also  requested  to  collect  and  publish  any  available 
information  on  the  physical  and  industrial  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  workers  irrespective  of 
the  cause  and  nature  of  disablement.  Satisfaction 
was  expressed  with  the  announced  purposes  of  the 
International  Iklonetary  Fund  and  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment as  well  as  of  the  resolution  on  the  subject 
adopted  at  the  Bretton  Woods  conference.  It  was 
decided  not  to  make  recommendations  at  this  time 
regarding  the  proposed  international  conference 
on  domestic  policies  of  employment  and  unem- 
ployment pending  the  result  of  the  consideration 
by  governments  of  the  resolution  on^  this  subject 
which  was  adopted  at  the  Philadelphia  conference 
in  1944. 

Unanimous  approval  was  given  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  Maritime  Commission, 
which  had  met  in  London  earlier  in  January  and 
which  had  recommended  that  a  preparatory  tri- 
partite technical  conference  of  mnritime  nations 
be  held  in  October  in  Europe.  The  Governing 
Body  approved  this  recommendation  and  also  the 
agenda  for  the  conference,  which  is  expected  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  maritime  conference  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  to  meet 
early  in  194G  to  consider  draft  conventions.  Sub- 
jects for  the  technical  annexes  will  include : 

(a)  Wages;    hours   of   work   on    board    ship; 
manning ; 

(b)  Leave; 

(c)  Accommodation  on  board  ship; 

(d)  Food  and  catering;  and 

(e)  Recognition  of  seafarers'  organizations. 

The  subjects  of  (f)  social  insurance,  (g)  con- 
tinuous employment,  and  (h)  entry,  training,  and 
promotion  will  be  dealt  with  if  sufficient  progress 
has  been  made  in  their  preliminary  consideration 
by  special  committees  of  the  Joint  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  proposed  to  invite  19  nations  including  the 
United  States  to  send  delegations  to  the  prepara- 
tory technical  conference.     The  possible  addition 
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of  other  countries  will  be  considered  at  the  ninety- 
fifth  meeting  of  the  Governing  Body,  which  will 
convene  in  June  in  Quebec. 

As  of  the  conclusion  of  the  ninety-fourth  ses- 
sion of  the  Governing  Body  the  agenda  for  the 
twenty-seventh  International  Labor  Conference 
includes  five  items : 

Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  De- 
pendent Territories 

Welfare  of  Children  and  Young  "Workers 

Constitutional  Questions 

ILO  Report  on  Employment 

Application  of  International  Labor  Conventions 

UNRRA  Agreement 

Poland 

The  Polish  Ambassador  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  note  dated  March  7, 
1945,  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Poland  of  the  Agreement 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  signed  in  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 9, 1943.  The  instrument  of  ratification,  which 
was  dated  at  London  Januai-y  30,  1945,  was  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  March  7, 1945. 


Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  March  10] 

Costa  Rica 

His  Excellency  Seiior  Don  Francisco  de  P. 
Gutierrez,  Ambassador  of  Costa  Rica,  on  March 
10  signed  the  following  agreements  concluded  at 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944 : 

Interim   Agreement   on   International   Civil 
Aviation 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 

International   Air   Services   Transit   Agree- 
ment (Two  Freedoms) 

International'    Air     Transpoi't     Agreement 
(Five  Freedoms) 

Including  Costa  Rica,  42  countries  have  signed 
the  interim  agreement,  40  countries  the  conven- 
tion, 34  countries  the  transit  agreement,  and  22 
countries  the  transport  agreement. 
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Regulations  for  Postal  and 
Telecommunications  Activities, 
United  States  and  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

As  of  March  G,  1945  augmented  postal  and  tele- 
communication facilities  are  possible  between  this 
country  and  Greece,  according  to  announcements 
of  the  Treasury  and  tlie  Post  Ofiice  Departments. 

Effective  immediately,  letters  not  exceeding  one 
ounce  in  weight  will  be  accepted  for  mailing  to 
civilians  in  Greece.  Previously  the  mail  service 
to  Greece  was  limited  to  non-illustrated  postcards. 
Postage  rates  will  be  five  cents  for  each  letter  and 
three  cents  for  each  card. 

Airmail,  registration,  money-order,  special-de- 
livery, and  parcel-post  services  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. Enclosures  of  currency,  checks,  drafts,  or 
securities  are  prohibited. 

Pei'sonal  support  remittances  to  Greece  up  to 
$500  a  month  for  individual  beneficiaries  will  be 
possible  as  soon  as  banks  in  the  United  States  are 
able  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
banks  in  Greece.  Information  regarding  the 
sending  of  such  remittances  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  persons  from  their  local  banks  or  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  their  district. 

With  the  exception  of  instructions  relating  to 
support  remittances  and  to  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  property  interests  in  Greece,  com- 
munications of  a  financial  or  business  character 
are  restricted  to  the  ascertainment  of  facts  and 
the  exchange  of  information.  Treasury  licenses 
are  still  required  for  communications  containing 
instructions  or  authorizations  to  effect  financial 
or  property  transactions. 

As  may  be  recalled,  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced on  February  3  that  it  was  prepared  to 
receive  inquiries  regarding  the  welfare  and  where- 
abouts of  American  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens.^  The  resumption  of  communications  will 
now  allow  direct  inquiries  from  persons  in  this 
country  to  their  friends  and  relatives  in  Greece; 
however,  in  cases  where  normal  channels  are  un- 
availing, the  Department  will  accept  requests  to 
investigate  the  whereabouts  of  American  citizens. 
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Repatriation  of  Americans 
From  the  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  March  5] 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment announce  that  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  has  commenced  the  evacuation  of  civil- 
ians from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  that  it  will 
take  place  as  rapidly  as  the  military  situation  there 
permits  and  as  space  becomes  available  over  and 
above  military  needs  in  the  limited  transportation 
facilities  equipped  to  carry  civilian  passengers. 

The  next  of  kin  of  persons  being  repatriated  will 
be  notified  when  their  relatives  reach  the  United 
States,  but  in  order  to  meet  security  requirements 
and  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  repatriates  as  they 
return,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  out  information 
in  advance  regarding  dates  of  arrival,  ports  of 
arrival,  or  names  of  vessels  on  which  the  repa- 
triates may  travel.  The  American  Red  Cross  will 
meet  the  repatriates  as  they  arrive  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  other  appropriate  agencies  will 
undertake  to  give  any  needed  emergency  assistance 
as  well  as  assistance  in  putting  persons  promptly 
in  touch  with  their  relatives. 

It  is  particularly  emphasized  that  relatives  of 
persons  liberated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  should 
not  attempt  to  travel  to  port  cities  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  the  repatriates  at  the  port  of  debarkation, 
since  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  when  or 
where  debarkation  will  be  effected  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  repatriate  might  arrive  home  at 
the  very  moment  that  his  relatives  are  traveling 
to  meet  him.  Furthermore  the  repatriation  of 
many  individuals  may  be  delayed  pending  the 
availability  of  accommodations  or  other  develop- 
ments peculiar  to  individual  cases.  While  await- 
ing transportation  each  person  will  be  furnished 
the  best  accommodations  available  including  what- 
ever medical  care  may  be  : 
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The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Revision  IX,  February  28,  1945,  Promulgated  Pursuant  to 
Proclamation  2497  of  the  President  of  July  17,  1941.  Pub- 
lication 2272.    371  pp.    Free. 

The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  1,  March  9,  1945,  to  Revision 
IX  of  February  28,  1945.    Publication  2278.    20  pp.    Free. 

What  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Peace  Plan  Means.  By 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State.  Conference 
Series  63.    Publication  2270.    13  pp.    50. 


^  THE  DEPARTMENT  ^ 


Appointment  of  Oflficers 

H.  Merrell  Benninghoff  as  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Secretariat,  effective  March 
8,  1945.  The  designation  of  Mr.  Benninghoff  as 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs  is  hereby  superseded. 

Mrs.  Corinne  D.  Morris  as  an  agent  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  appli- 
cations for  seaman  passports  and  administering 
oaths  in  connection  therewith  in  the  area  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  effective  March  2,  1945. 


Foreign-Service  Boards 

Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel 

The  following  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  will 

serve  on  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel, 

established  by  the  act  approved  February  23, 1931 : 

General  Holmes,  as  chairman 
Mr.  Acheson,  as  a  member 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  as  a  member 

Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Foreign  Service 
The  above-named  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State 
will  also  serve  in  the  same  capacities  on  the  Board 
of  Examiners  for  tlie  Foreign  Service.  (The  mem- 
bership of  this  board  includes,  in  addition  to  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Foreign  Service  Personnel,  the  Chief  Ex- 
aminer of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

These  designations  are  effective  as  of  January 
29,  1945. 
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^         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ^ 

I  I 

Issuance  of  Foreign  Service  Regulations, 
Orders,  and  Instructions' 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  Foreign  Service  Regula- 
tions, Foreign  Service  Orders,  and  circular  instruc- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Service. 

1  Authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  charge  of  administration  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  charge  of  Congressional  rela- 
tions to  prescribe  Foreign  Service  regulations. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of 
acbninistration  and,  in  his  absence,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  Congressional  rela- 
tions, shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  by  law  and  Execu- 
tive order  to  prescribe,  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  regulations  governing  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States. 

2  Authority  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  charge  of  admiyiistration  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Set^ice  to  issue  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Orders  establishing,  amending,  or  canceling 
notes  to  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations,  and  to 
issue  circular  instructions  to  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service  shall  each  have  the  right  to  issue 
Foreign  Service  Orders  establishing,  amending,  or 
canceling  notes  to  the  Foreign  Service  Regulations 
designed  to  set  forth,  explain,  or  interpret  any 
statute.  Executive  order,  regulation,  decision,  or 


'  Departmental  Order  1310,  dated  and  effective  Mar.  8, 
1945. 


opinion  enacted,  prescribed,  or  made  by  any  com- 
petent authority  or  designed  to  regulate  matters 
of  detail  provided  for  in  general  by  an  Executive 
order  or  regulation,  and  to  issue  circular  instruc- 
tions to  the  Foreign  Service. 

Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Le  Havre,  France, 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  1, 1945. 


•^  THE  CONGRESS  = 

Authorizing  the  Naturalization  of  Filipinos.  H.Rept. 
252,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  776.  4  pp.  [Favorable 
report.] 

Amending  Section  23  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  Febru 
ary  5,  1917.  H.Rept.  253,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R 
1104.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  Section  334  (c)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940, 
Approved  October  14,  1940  (54  Stat.  1156-1157;  8  U.S.C. 
734).  H.Rept.  255,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R. 
2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  Section  201  (g)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 
H.Rept.  256,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  388.  3  pp. 
[Favorable  report.] 

Providing  That  Nationals  of  the  United  States  Shall 
Not  Lose  Their  Nationality  by  Reason  of  Voting  Under 
Legal  Compulsion  in  a  Foreign  State.  H.Rept.  257,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  434.    3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Extension  of  Lend-Lease.  H.Rept.  259,  79th  Cong.,  to 
accompany  H.R.  2013.    10  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Relief  of  Certain  Basque  Aliens.  H.Itept.  265,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  1402.    4  pp.    [Favorable  report.] 

First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1945:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
First  Session,  on  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1945.    ii,  761  pp.     [State  Department,  pp.  524-545.] 
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A  Message  for  St.  Patrick's  Day 

Address  by  THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE ' 


[Roleased  to  the  press  March  17] 

Ml!.  President,  Your  Excellencies,  Distin- 
GiisiiED  Guests,  Friendly  Sons  or  St.  Patrick 
AND  YOUR  GUESTS :  In  this  important  gathering  to- 
niglit  I  would  find  mj^self  guilty  of  presumption 
if  I  were  to  try  to  describe  the  character  of  St. 
Patrick,  except  to  say  two  things :  he  was  intensely 
spiritual  and  he  possessed  boundless  enthusiasm 
which  overcame  many  obstacles.  In  the  face  of 
the  tremendous  world  problems  that  lie  before  us 
today,  I  wish  that  we  might  all  possess  those  quali- 
ties in  fullest  measure. 

St.  Patrick  was  a  brave  fighter  for  Christianity. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  spiritual  chil- 
dren crossed  the  seas  and  became  Americans ;  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  flesh  and  blood  are 
today  fighting  the  same  good  fight  that  he  fought 
against  paganism  and  cruelty  in  many  parts  of 
the  world. 

We  know  only  a  few  of  them  by  name — Calla- 
ghan  of  the  Navy,  the  Sullivan  brothers.  Com- 
mando Kelly,  and  Butch  O'Hare — but  the  vast 
majority  of  them  are  anonymous,  their  individual 
deeds  unsung. 

We  hear  too  little,  also,  about  another  band  of 
heroes  in  uniform,  whom  we  should  remember  par- 
ticularly on  an  occasion  like  this — those  quiet  men 
wlio  go  unarmed  onto  the  field  of  battle  to  com- 
fort the  wounded  and  take  down  the  last  messages 
of  the  dying — the  chaplams  of  all  faiths  who  are 
serving  in  tliis  war. 

I  wish  I  could  step  down  from  this  platform 
toniglit  and  let  those  men  and  their  fighting  com- 
rades talk  to  you  in  my  place.  I  have  a  notion 
that  what  they  would  say  to  us  would  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  But  since  we  cannot  speak  for 
them,  we  owe  it  to  them  to  speak  for  ourselves,  and 
to  say  plainly  what  we,  who  have  not  risked  our 
lives,  propose  to  do  to  make  their  sacrifice  woiih- 
while. 

For  unless  we  speak  plainly  and  act  boldly  now 
we  shall  fail  them.  Unless  we  bring  as  much 
courage  and  determination  to  the  building  of  the 
peace  as  they  have  brought  to  the  fighting  of  the 
war,  we  shall  fail  them  utterly. 


This  time  we  have  undertaken  to  build  future 
world  peace  while  they  are  still  fighting  our  hard- 
est battles.  In  doing  this,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations  are  carrying  out  the  will  of  their  peoples. 
In  doing  this  they  are  taking  advantage  of  price- 
less assets  born  of  the  war  itself. 

One  of  them  is  the  collective  will  for  peace  and 
security.  I  think  there  has  never  been  a  moment 
in  history  when  there  was  such  universal  agree- 
ment among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Never 
have  so  many  men  and  women  longed  so  passion- 
ately for  an  end  of  wars  and  violence.  Never  has 
there  been  such  universal  determination  to  rebuild 
the  world  on  the  basis  of  peace  and  justice  among 
nations. 

We  have  another  precious  asset,  the  experience 
we  have  gained  in  cooperating  for  victory. 
Never  in  history  have  people  of  so  many  different 
nationalities  worked  together,  day  by  day  and 
month  by  month,  with  such  closeness  and  com- 
radeship and  understanding  as  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  war.  Not  just  the  heads  of  governments; 
not  just  the  chiefs  of  staff;  not  just  the  diplomats 
and  technicians — but  the  men  and  women  at  the 
front  and  behind  the  lines.     Millions  of  them. 

We  learned  how  to  cooperate  the  hard  way. 
We  were  driven  to  it  when  we  found  that  our  very 
survival  depended  on  getting  together  and  pool- 
ing our  I'esources.  Do  you  remember  how  long  it 
took  in  the  last  World  W^ar  to  agree  on  a  combined 
command  ?  Very  nearly  four  years !  In  this  at- 
mosphere of  urgency,  the  United  Nations  have 
found  it  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  take 
the  first  stei>s  toward  cooperation  in  building  for 
peace. 

These  steps  derived  their  content  and  direction 
from  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  we  have 
gained  from  this  war :  the  discovery  that  the  world 
is  one.  It  has  taken  us  500  years  to  believe  what 
the  explorers  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  established  as 
a  fact.  It  has  taken  the  wonders  of  the  airplane 
and  the  radio  to  make  us  believe  it.    It  has  taken 
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two  world  wars  inflicted  on  mankind  by  the  mad- 
ness and  greed  of  enemies  thousands  of  miles  from 
our  shores. 

In  193G  Hitler's  army  goose-stepped  arrogantly 
across  the  HohenzoUern  Bridge  at  Cologne  in  re- 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland.  Last  week,  exactly 
nine  years  later  to  the  day,  boys  from  New  York, 
Ohio,  Nebraska,  Arkansas — boys  from  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union — led  by  a  young  second 
lieutenant  from  Jersey  City — ^made  that  same 
crossing,  this  time  at  Remagen,  and  in  the  reverse 
direction,  as  an  ultimate  consequence  of  Hitler's 
defiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  men  who 
died  during  the  i^ast  five  terrible  years  to  make 
that  crossing  possible  would  never  have  died  if  we 
had  understood  the  meaning  of  one  world.  I  think 
we  understand  it  now. 

We  not  only  understand  it,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  we  have  accejoted  the  implications  of 
one  world,  and  we  are  ready  to  act  on  them.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  we  have  begim  to 
think  in  world  terms.  It  means  that  action  and 
policy  must  be  fashioned  cooperatively  in  terms  of 
its  effect  on  the  world  community,  since  the  good 
of  each  nation  and  its  individual  citizens  is  bomid 
up  with  the  good  of  that  community.  It  means, 
in  short,  a  whole  new  set  of  intellectual  and  moral 
standards,  not  imposed  on  us  but  created  by  us  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  time. 

This  generation  of  bold  and  daring  world  pio- 
neers for  peace  has  the  greatest  opportunity  ever 
presented  to  mankind.  The  world  is  clay  in  their 
hands.  They  can  mold  it  for  peace  or  for  eventual 
certain  destruction.  They  have  begim,  I  tliink,  to 
mold  it  for  peace. 

Wlien  the  historian  of  the  future  comes  to  write 
about  the  peace  that  is  to  follow  this  war,  he  may 
well  label  the  war  years  from  1941  to  1945,  from 
the  signing  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  the  San 
Francisco  conference,  "Chapter  I,  Laying  the 
Foundations  for  Peace."  And  I  think  he  will  mar- 
vel that  so  many  of  the  toughest  problems  of  the 
peace  were  attacked  in  tlie  midst  of  the  agony  of 
war — the  problem  of  eliminating  hunger — of  im- 
proving conditions  of  labor — of  reviving  world 
trade  and  stabilizing  currencies — the  problem  of 
helping  the  victims  of  Axis  oppression  back  on 
their  feet — of  regulating  the  airways  of  the 
world — and  finally  of  ( onstructing  a  new  organi- 
zation for  world  security. 

The  United  Nations,  as  you  know,  have  tackled 
all  these  problems  at  the  series  of  international 
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conferences  at  Hot  Springs,  Atlantic  City,  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  Philadelphia,  Montreal,  Chicago,  Dum- 
barton Oaks  in  Washington,  and  Mexico  City.  At 
each  meeting  United  Nations  officials  and  their 
technicians  got  together  for  two  purposes — to  pool 
their  information  and  to  draw  up  blueprints  for 
the  machinery  of  mternational  cooperation.  It  is 
a  pity  that  so  many  of  these  meetings  are  labeled 
with  the  names  of  health  resorts,  which  conjure  up 
pictures  of  large  hotels,  crystal  chandeliers,  and 
frock  coats.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  the  dele- 
gates were  there  not  for  their  health  but  for  yours 
and  mine.  They  were  there  to  study,  on  a  world 
scale,  the  conditions  which  cause  human  misery 
and  breed  wars,  and  to  work  out  international  ma- 
chinery on  the  same  global  scale  to  eliminate  those 
conditions  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

They  brought  with  them  conflicting  ideas  and 
plans  f  I'om  countries  with  long  histories  of  national 
pride  and  rivalry.  They  came,  they  stayed,  they 
hammered  out  agreements — and  in  the  process,  al- 
though they  may  not  have  known  it,  they  were 
pioneering  boldly  into  new  and  uncharted  fields 
of  world  cooperation.  In  every  case  the  process 
was  painful,  the  experience  gained  immensely  valu- 
able. Li  no  case  was  the  result  perfect  or  entirely 
satisfactory  to  anyone.  But  the  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  some  measure  of  agreement  was  reached. 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks,  last  October,  the  master 
plan  was  drawn  up,  into  which  all  the  other  pieces 
of  the  vast  and  complicated  puzzle  will  eventually 
fit.  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  conflict  of  ideas 
and  plans  which  these  international  meetings  had 
to  reconcile.  The  outstanding  exception  was  Dum- 
barton Oaks.  To  this  conference  each  nation 
brought  a  plan,  and  when  the  plans  were  laid  on 
the  table  the  area  of  agreement  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  large,  the  differences  amazingly  small. 
For  this  we  can  thank  the  two  years  of  careful 
preparation  which  preceded  the  meeting. 

It  is  not  generally  realized,  I  think,  how  much 
consultation  and  exhaustive  study  went  into  those 
months  between  the  Moscow  Conference  of  Oc- 
tober 1943  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  meeting  of 
last  autumn.  We  can  thank  also  the  atmosphere 
of  give-and-take  which  prevailed  there.  I  have 
attended  many  international  meetings  during  the 
past  40  years,  but  I  know  of  none  to  which  the 
nations  came  more  determined  to  find  a  common 
ground,  more  anxious  to  reach  agreement.  That  is 
one  reason  why  we  and  the  other  three  sponsoring 
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powers  are  looking  forward  to  the  San  Francisco 
conference  witli  such  high  hopes.    We  realize  that 
the  Proposals  are  neither  complete  nor  perfect — 
that  they   can   and   will   be   developed   and   im- 
proved— but  we  are  backing  these  Proposals  with 
enthusiasm  and  conviction,  because  we  know  that 
i    they  represent  the  greatest  measui'e  of  agreement 
I    possible  among  ourselves  and  our  gi-eat  Allies,  who, 
with  us,  bear  the  major  responsibility  for  prevent- 
j   ing  future  wars. 

j  One  of  the  major  conditions  for  the  success  of 
I  the  San  Francisco  conference  is  a  clear  under- 
;  standing  of  its  purposes.  The  San  Francisco  con- 
ference will  not  be  a  peace  conference  on  the 
model  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Versailles.  The 
Conference  at  Versailles  was  held  not  only  to  draw 
up  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  but  to 
produce  a  settlement  of  all  the  outstanding  issues 
created  by,  and  inherited  from,  the  war,  such  as 
problems  of  territorial  adjustments,  of  repara- 
tions, and  the  like.  There  is  no  intention  to  con- 
sider at  the  San  Francisco  conference  any  specific 
issue,  such  as  frontiers,  or  the  terms  of  individual 
peace  settlements.  Tlie  one  gi'eat  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco  will, 
quite  simply,  be  to  draft  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations — that  is,  to  establish  machinery  to  main- 
tain the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world, 
as  outlined  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 

No  plan  is  perfect.  Every  plan  is  capable  of 
amendment  and  improvement,  including  our  own 
Constitution.  Yet  no  responsible  person  has  ever 
seriously  suggested  that  we  scrap  our  Constitution 
and  start  anew,  or  that  we  rebuild  the  whole  struc- 
ture on  different  lines. 

Out  of  the  wisdom  of  his  83  years,  Benjamin 
Franklin  urged  unanimous  adoption  of  our  Con- 
stitution with  these  words — and  I  think  we  might 
well  take  them  with  us  to  San  Francisco : 

"I  confess  that  there  are  several  parts  of  this 
Constitution  which  I  do  not  at  present  approve, 
but  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  them: 
But  having  lived  long,  I  have  experienced  many 
instances  of  being  obliged  by  better  information 
or  fuller  consideration,  to  change  opinions  even 
on  important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought  right, 
but  found  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  therefore  that  the 
older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my  own 
judgment,  and  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  other  ...  I  doubt  too  whether  any  other 
convention  we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a 
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better  Constitution.  For  when  you  assemble  a 
number  of  men  to  have  the  advantage  of  their 
joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  assemble  with  those 
men,  all  their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  er- 
rors of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their  self- 
ish views.  From  such  an  Assembly  can  a  perfect 
production  be  expected?  Thus  I  consent.  Sir,  to 
this  Constitution  because  I  expect  no  better,  and 
because  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  the  best.  The  opin- 
ions I  have  had  of  its  errors,  I  sacrifice  to  the 
public  good." 

There  is  one  mistake  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs, 
and  that  is  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  ma- 
cliinery  itself  will  solve  our  problems.  At  Hot 
Springs  and  Bretton  Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks 
we  bluepi'inted  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  interna- 
tional organization,  but  we  did  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  feeding  the  world,  preventing  depressions, 
or  stopping  wars. 

We  Americans  are  especially  prone  to  worship- 
ping the  machine.  Often  we  become  so  fascinated 
with  its  mechanism,  so  intent  on  improving  it,  that 
we  forget  it  is  only  a  device. 

Before  the  war,  to  American  youngsters  the  fam- 
ily car  was  something  to  be  taken  apart  and  put 
together  again,  if  possible,  or  taken  out  on  the  road 
to  see  if  it  could  hit  75.  In  international  relations, 
the  essential  tiling  is  to  have  a  machine  that 
works — and  can  be  developed — ajid  to  use  it.  If 
we  and  our  friends  abroad  concentrate  on  that 
purpose,  I  think  we  have  a  good  chance  of  building 
a  peace  that  will  last. 

On  his  return  from  Yalta,  the  President  said, 
"There  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  American  people  a  great 
decision  which  will  determine  the  fate  of  the 
United  States— and  of  the  world— for  generations 
to  come.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  world  collaboration,  or  we  shall  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  another  world  conflict." 
Today  I  think  most  Americans  are  ready  and  eager 
to  cooperate  and  to  enter  into  partnership  with  the 
other  United  Nations  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
I  believe  we  shall  do  it,  and  I  hope  we  do  it  with 
our  eyes  open.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  tliis  word 
cooperation  which  we  use  so  often  and  so  glibly ; 
consider  it  in  terms  of  an  ordinary  business  part- 
nership. 

In  international  cooperation,  as  in  partnership, 
there  must  be  an  overwhelming  unity  of  purpose, 
so  strong  that  it  overshadows  all  other  considera- 
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tions.  In  tliis  case,  of  course,  that  purpose  is  to 
build  a  fair  and  secure  peace  and  keep  it  at  all  costs. 

International  cooperation,  also,  means  a  contin- 
ual striving  for  agreement — agreement  arrived  at 
through  mutual  accommodation  and  compromise. 
This  kind  of  agreement  can  never  be  -wholly  satis- 
factory to  any  one  party,  but  it  must  never  leave 
any  party  with  a  sense  of  defeat  or  frustration. 

To  reach  and  get  acceptance  for  this  kind  of 
agi-eement,  we  must  have  a  much  greater  and  freer 
flow  of  information  between  peoples  than  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  past,  a  much  better  understanding 
of  the  other  fellow's  problems  and  point  of  view. 
Partners  may  not  always  glow  to  love  each  other, 
but  they  have  certainly  got  to  understand  each 
other,  and  that  applies  to  other  peoples  as  much  as 
to  ourselves. 

International  cooperation,  as  I  have  said,  means 
taking  our  full  share  of  responsibility.  As  in  all 
partnership,  it  also  means  the  sharing  of  risk. 
There  will  be  moments  when  the  responsibility 
seems  too  heavy,  the  risk  too  great.  Those  are  the 
moments  when  we  must  consider  whether  the  bur- 
dens and  the  dangers  are  not  far  greater  when  we 
travel  alone. 

The  way  of  international  cooperation  is  hard; 
the  process  painful  and  grueling ;  initially  the  re- 
sults may  be  far  from  perfect.  But  a  generation 
which  has  learned  the  meaning  of  one  world  can 
take  no  other  way,  and  the  rewards  for  future  gen- 
erations of  mankind  may  well  be  glorious. 


Visit  of  Canadian 
Prime  Minister 

MEETING  WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  13] 

During  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister's  visit  to 
Washington,  Mr.  King  and  the  President  discussed 
questions  of  general  international  interest  as  well 
as  those  more  specifically  concerned  with  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries — relations  which 
are  as  firm  and  friendly  as  ever.  Among  other 
things,  a  survey  was  made  of  questions  arising  out 
of  the  recent  Crimea  Conference  and  likely  to 
arise  at  the  forthcoming  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence.   They  discussed  in  part  the  place  which 
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Canada  will  occupy  in  the  new  international 
Organization. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  also  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  questions  of  interna- 
tional economic  and  trading  policy  which  both 
their  countries  will  have  to  face  as  soon  as  hostili- 
ties end.  They  agreed  that  the  solution  of  these 
questions  should  be  sought  along  bold  and  expan- 
sive lines  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  discrimi- 
nations and  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  the  ex- 
change of  goods  between  all  countries.  They  rec- 
ognized a  common  interest  in  working  toward 
these  objectives. 

It  was  felt  that  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  their  long  experience  of  friendly  relations 
and  their  high  degi-ee  of  economic  interdependence, 
should  meet  the  new  problems  that  peace  will  bring 
in  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation  with  the  other 
United  Nations  that  has  sustained  their  common 
war  effort. 

Appointment  of  Isador  Lubin 
As  United  States  Member  of 
Reparation  Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

At  his  press  and  radio  news  conference  on  March 
12  the  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"As  a  first  step  in  the  implementation  of  the  de- 
cision taken  at  Yalta  to  'exact  reparation  in  kmd 
for  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Germans'  it 
was  agi-eed  that  a  commission  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Moscow  to  consider  the  extent  and  meth- 
ods for  exacting  compensation.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  I  have  appointed  Dr.  Isador  Lubin 
as  the  United  States  member  of  this  Reparation 
Commission.  Dr.  Lubin  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  of  Government  service  and  is  aa 
outstanding  economist  and  statistician.  During 
the  war  he  has  been  on  leave  from  his  post  as  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics  to  serve  on  the  White 
House  staff.  He  is  chief  of  the  Statistical  Analy- 
sis Division  of  the  Munitions  Assignment  Board, 
under  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  is  an  al- 
ternate member  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  initial  work  of  developing  a  sound  pro- 
gi-am  of  reparation." 
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United  Nations  Conference 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  UNITED 
STATES  DELEGATES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  13] 

The  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
at  San  Francisco  met  for  the  first  time  on  March  13 
with  the  Secretarj-  of  State  in  his  office  at  the  State 
Department. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Senator  Connally, 
Senator  Vandenberg,  Representative  Bloom,  Rep- 
resentative Eaton,  Commander  Stassen,  and  Dean 
Giklersleeve.  Former  Secretary  Hull,  who  is  still 
convalescing  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda, 
was  not  present.  In  addition  to  the  Secretary 
the  following  officers  of  the  Department  were 
present :  Mr.  Grew,  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
Hackworth,  Mr.  Pasvolsky,  JNIr.  Raynor,  Mr.  Hiss, 
and  Mr.  Sandifer. 

The  future  work  of  the  delegation  was  discussed, 
and  plans  were  made  to  hold  meetings  from  time 
to  time. 

The  delegates  were  furnished  with  background 
documentation  concerning  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals,  and  the  discussion  included  a  prelimi- 
nary outline  of  practical  details  concerning  their 
participation.  After  the  introductory  meeting  the 
delegates  adjourned  to  the  White  House,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  President.  They  then 
returned  to  the  Department  of  State  for  further 
discussions. 

The  following  are  in  part  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  greeting  his  co-workers 
on  the  United  States  Delegation : 

"I  feel  greatly  encouraged,  as  I  look  around  this 
table,  by  the  character  and  composition  of  the  Del- 
egation which  the  President  has  appointed.  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  representa- 
tive, a  more  highly  qualified  group  in  the  country. 
Most  of  you  have  already  had  a  prominent  part  in 
the  shaping  of  the  Proposals  which  are  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  the  drafting  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  All  of  you  have  an  expert  knowledge  of 
the  issues  involved,  both  national  and  interna- 
tional. And  we  are  all  prompted  by  the  same  de- 
sire to  succeed.  I  am  confident,  therefore,  that, 
while  free  in  pursuing  our  personal  views  and  con- 
victions, we  shall  be  able  to  work  as  one  team." 


ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  THE  MAYOR 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  March  14] 

I  have  just  made  arrangements  with  Mayor 
Roger  D.  Lapham  of  San  Francisco,  which  he  is 
announcing,  for  the  use  of  the  Opera  House  and 
Veterans  War  Memorial  Building  for  meetings 
of  the  United  Nations  Conference  to  convene  in 
San  Francisco  on  April  25. 

Plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference  will  be  held 
in  the  Opera  House.  Commission  and  other  meet- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  Veterans  War  Memorial 
Building. 


PROPOSED  PROCEDURE  REGARDING 
PRESS,  RADIO,  AND  MOTION 
PICTURES 

Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

The  final  determination  of  policy  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference  with  regard  to  press,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures  will,  of  course,  be  made  by 
the  conference  itself.  This  Government  will  pro- 
pose the  following  procedure,  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  other  nations  present. 

The  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  conducted  with  the  gi-eatest  possible 
consideration  for  the  wide-spread  interest  of  the 
world  in  its  deliberations.  Plenary  meetings  and 
meetings  of  the  principal  commissions  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  open  to  press  and  radio  news  cor- 
respondents and  photographers,  and,  in  so  far  as 
facilities  permit,  to  the  general  public. 

This  is  a  working  conference  entrusted  with  the 
high  purpose  of  preparing  a  charter  for  a  general 
international  organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security.  No  provision  is  being  made 
for  social  activities  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
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Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 


REPORT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW' 


Dr.PARTJtENT  OF  StATE, 

Washington,  March  5,  194S. 
The  President, 

The  White  Home: 

The  undersigned,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a 
view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification, 
if  his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy 
of  a  convention  on  international  civil  aviation, 
concluded  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Con- 
ference at  Chicago  on  December  7, 1944,  and  signed 
as  of  that  date,  in  the  English  language,  by  the 
respective  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth, Afglianistan,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ireland,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Peru, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Syria,  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  Uruguaj'.  The  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of  Guate- 
mala and  Norway  signed  the  convention  on 
January  30,  1945.  The  Minister  of  Denmark  in 
Washington  and  the  Minister  of  Thailand  in 
Washington  were  present  at  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  their  respective 
personal  capacities  and  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  convention. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  desigiied 
to  give  effect  to  certain  principles  and  arrange- 
ments in  order  that  international  civil  aviation 
may  be  developed  in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner 
and  that  international  air-transport  services  may 
be  established  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  operated  soundly  and  economically. 
The  signatory  governments  have,  by  this  conven- 
tion, indicated  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  future  development  of  international  civil  avia- 
tion can  help  greatly  to  create  and  preserve  friend- 
ship and  understanding  among  the  nations  and 
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peoples  of  the  world  and,  furthermore,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  friction  and  to  promote  that 
cooperation  between  nations  and  peoples  upon 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  convention.  Although  it  is  stated  in  that  para- 
graph that  the  convention  is — 

Done  at  Chicago  the  seventh  day  of  December  1944,  in 
the  English  language — 

it  is  provided  therein  also  as  follows : 

A  test  drawn  up  in  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
languages,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal  authenticity, 
shall  be  opened  for  signature  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  con- 
sidered proper,  in  view  of  a  provision  such  as  this, 
to  delay  the  transmission  of  the  convention  to  the 
Senate  until  there  had  become  available  for  that 
purpose  a  certified  copy  of  the  convention  as  signed 
in  all  the  languages  which  are  to  have  equal  au- 
thenticity. However,  the  Department  of  State  is 
informed  that  the  French  and  Spanish  versions 
have  not  been  completed  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
it  may  be  a  considerable  time  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  the  convention  signed  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  three-language  text. 

Considering  that  the  English  version  to  be 
signed  at  Washington  will  be  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects as  the  English  text  drawn  up  for  signature 
at  Chicago,  a  certified  copy  of  which  is  enclosed 
herewith,  and  considering  also  that  the  French  and 
Spanish  versions,  when  completed,  are  to  corre- 
spond exactly  as  a  matter  of  substance  with  the 
English  version,  it  has  been  decided  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  the  convention  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  without  delay.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  action,  while  not  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance Mith  the  customary  procedure  in  relation 
to  the  transmission  of  treaties  to  the  Senate,  will 
serve  to  expedite  consideration  of  the  convention 
by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  convention  is  divided  into  four  parts :  Part 
I,  relating  to  air  navigation ;  part  II,  relating  to 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization; 
part  III,  relating  to  international  air  transport; 
and  part  IV,  containing  the  final  provisions. .  The 
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convention  likewise  is  divided  into  22  chapters, 
dealing  in  order  with  the  following  matters :  Gen- 
eral principles  and  application  of  the  convention 
(I):  flight  over  territory  of  contracting  States 
(II)  ;  nationality  of  aircraft  (III) ;  measures  to 
fmilitate  air  navigation  (IV) ;  conditions  to  be 
111  Hilled  with  respect  to  aircraft  (V)  ;  international 
stniulards  and  recommended  i^ractices  (VI) ;  the 
Oiiiaiiization  (VII);  the  Assembly  (VIII);  the 
Council  (IX) ;  the  Air 
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special  permission  or  authorization  of  that  State 
(art.  6). 

The  convention  provides  that  each  contracting 
State  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  the  aircraft 
of  other  contracting  States  the  privilege  of  taking 
on  in  its  territory  passengers,  mail,  and  cargo  car- 
ried for  remuneration  or  hire  and  destined  for 
another  point  within  its  territory,  and  that  ar- 


rangements   shall    not 


Navigation  Commis- 
sion (X) ;  personnel 
(XI)  ;  finance  (XII)  ; 
other  international  ar- 
rangements (XIII)  ; 
information  and  re- 
ports (XIV) ;  airports 
and  other  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  (XV) ; 
joint  opei-ating  organi- 
zations and  pooled  serv- 
ices (XVI) ;  other  aer- 
onautical agreements 
and  arrangements 
(XVII) ;  disputes  and 
default  (  X  Aa  1 1  )  ; 
war  (XIX) ;  annexes 
(XX);  ratifications, 
adherences,  amend- 
ments,  and  denuncia- 
tions (XXI) ;  and  def- 
initions (XXII). 

The    articles   of   the 

convention  which  con-      

tain  the  specific  provi- 
sions are  numbered  article  1  to  article  96,  inclusive. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  present  report,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  unnecessary  to  undertake  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention.  A 
marginal  note  accompanying  each  of  the  articles 
indicates  the  subject  matter  thereof.  Particular 
attention  is  given  here  to  a  few  of  the  significant 
provisions. 

The  contracting  States  recognize  that  every 
State  has  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  airspace  above  its  territory  (art.  1). 

The  right  of  nonscheduled  flight  is  extended  to 
civil  aircraft,  subject  to  certain  limitations  (art  5) . 
It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  scheduled  interna- 
tional air  service  may  be  operated  over  or  into  the 
territory  of  a  contracting  State  except  with  the 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SENATE ' 

[Released  to  the  press 

by  the  White  House  March  12] 

To  THE  Senate  :  With  a  view  to  receiv- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  a  convention  on  interna- 
tional civil  aviation,^  concluded  at  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference  at 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  and  signed 
in  the  English  language  by  the  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  and  certain  other 
countries,  as  explained  more  fully  in  the 
report  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
which  report  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

FudVNKLiN  D.  Roosevelt 


be  made  whereby  any 
such  privilege  may  be 
granted  or  obtained  on 
an  exclusive  basis  (art. 
7). 

Each  contracting 
State  reserves  the  right 
to  establish  prohibited 
areas  for  reasons  of  mil- 
itary necessity  or  pub- 
lic safety  and,  in  certain 
circumstances  and  on 
a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  to  restrict  or  pro- 
hibit temporarily  flying 
over  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  its  territory 
(art.  9). 

The  convention  con- 
tains provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  adoption  of 
international  standards 
and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  aircraft,  per- 
sonnel, airways,  and 
auxiliary  services  (art. 
37). 
Provisions  relating  to  the  establishment,  objec- 
tives, and  functions  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  the  Assembly  and  Coun- 
cil thereof,  and  the  Air  Navigation  Commission, 
and  to  the  personnel  and  finances  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, comprise  part  II  of  the  convention  ( arts.  43 
to  66,  inclusive). 

As  between  the  contracting  States,  this  conven- 
tion supersedes  the  Paris  coiivention  of  October  13, 
1919,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  aerial  navigation 
and  the  Habana  convention  of  February  20,  1928, 


'  Printed  in  S.  Ex.  A,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1. 

'  See  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  November  1  to  December  7.  I9U,  Final  Act  and 
Related  Documents,  Department  of  State  publication  2282, 
Conference  Series  64. 
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on  commercial  aviation  (art.  80).  The  United 
States  of  America  is  not  a  party  to  the  Paris  con- 
vention of  1919,  but  is  a  party  to  the  Habana  con- 
vention of  1928  together  with  certain  other  of  the 
American  republics.  The  Habana  convention  of 
1928  is  printed  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large,  volume  47,  part  2,  page  1901. 

Aeronautical  agi-eements  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  convention  comes  into  force  are  to  be  registered 
with  the  Council  (art.  81). 

The  contracting  States  accept  the  convention  as 
abrogating  all  obligations  or  understandings  be- 
tween them  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  the  convention,  and  undertake  not  to  enter  into 
such  obligations  and  understandings  (art.  82). 

It  is  provided  that  contracting  States  may  make 
arrangements  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  convention,  and  that  any  such  arrangement 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Council  (art.  83). 

In  case  of  war,  or  in  the  case  of  any  contracting 
State  which  declares  a  state  of  national  emergency 
and  notifies  the  fact  to  the  Council,  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  shall  not  affect  the  freedom  of 
action  of  any  contracting  State  affected,  whether 
as  belligerent  or  as  neutral  (art.  89) . 

The  final  provisions  of  the  convention  relate  to 
ratification  by  signatory  States,  adherence  by  non- 
signatory  States,  admission  of  certain  other  States 
to  participation  in  the  convention,  the  method  for 
effecting  amendments  to  the  convention,  and  the 
right  of  any  contracting  State  to  give  notice  of 
denunciation  3  years  or  more  after  the  convention 
comes  into  effect  (arts.  91  to  95,  inclusive).  It  is 
provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of  article  91  that  as 
soon  as  the  convention  has  been  ratified  or  adhered 
to  by  26  States  it  shall  come  into  force  between 
them  on  the  30th  day  after  deposit  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  instrument,  and  shall  come  into  force  for  each 
State  ratifying  thereafter  on  the  30th  day  after 
the  deposit  of  its  instrument  of  ratification.  Under 
paragraph  (b)  of  article  92,  the  convention  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  an  adhering  State  as 
from  the  30th  day  from  the  receipt  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  noti- 
fication of  adherence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  C.  Grew. 
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Sixth  Anniversary  of  Nazi 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 

Statement    by   THE    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

Six  years  ago,  on  March  15, 1939,  Hitler's  army 
invaded  Prague  and  subjected  the  Czechoslovak 
people  to  Nazi  rule.  This  violation  of  Hitler's  own 
l^ledged  word  further  revealed  the  ultimate  goal 
of  Nazism — the  conquest  of  Europe  and  the  domi- 
nation of  the  world. 

Throughout  the  six  years  that  followed,  the 
Nazis  tried  to  destroy  the  ideal  of  a  united  Czecho- 
slovakia and  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  national 
identity.  The  country  was  robbed  of  its  wealth, 
its  manpower  enslaved,  and  its  intellectual  leaders 
killed.  But  Hitler's  plan  to  turn  Czechoslovakia 
into  a  German  colony  failed.  No  foreign  con- 
queror has  ever  succeeded  in  destroying  the  will 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

The  Czechoslovak  people  at  home  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Govermnent  in  London  have  worked 
ceaselesslj'  to  preserve  their  sovereign  rights  and 
their  great  traditions  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
They  have  earned  the  admiration  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples.  Today,  on  this  anniversary  of 
Nazi  aggression,  President  Benes  is  on  his  way 
back  to  the  area  liberated  by  the  Red  Army  and 
in  time  will  return  to  Prague  to  start  the  hard 
but  promising  task  of  reconstruction.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  whose  friendship  for  Czechoslovakia 
has  been  a  tradition  since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Masaryk,  hope  that  victory  will  bring  a  new  era 
of  strength,  prosperity,  and  security  for  the 
Czechoslovak  people. 

Cooperative  Education 

Ecu  ado )' 

The  United  States  and  Ecuador  signed  an 
agreement  at  Quito  January  23,  1945  regarding  a 
cooperative  educational  program.  The  terms  of 
the  agreement  provide  that  the  Inter-American 
Educational  Foundation,  an  agency  of  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
will  contribute  $100,000  and  the  Ecuadoran  Gov- 
ernment will  contribute  $50,000,  to  be  expended 
over  a  period  of  three  years  for  the  program.  The 
agreement  came  into  force  on  the  date  of  signing. 
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The  Importance  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Proposals 
In  the  Post-War  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Department  of  State 

[Released  to  the  press  March  17] 

Tlie  post-war  foreign  policy  of  the  Department 
of  State  centers  in  measures  and  instrumentalities 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  peace  structure  must  be  seen  as  a  great  arch 
supported  by  two  strong  columns,  one  political  and 
the  other  economic. 

If  either  column  fails,  the  whole  structure  col- 
lapses. 

Political  peace  will  not  long  endure  if  economic 
warfare  is  to  continue  throughout  the  world  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  waged  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  represent  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
of  peace  through  international  organization. 

Our  foreign  economic  policy  revolves  around  an 
expansion  in  world  economy — free  and  equal  ac- 
cess for  all  nations  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials 
of  the  world,  increased  production,  much  greater 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  nations, 
and  higher  levels  of  living  for  all  peoples  every- 
where. 

Now,  there  is  not  one  single  element  of  the 
I  "Santa  Glaus"  philosophy  in  this  policy. 
j      On  the  contrary,  quite  aside  from  the  question 
of  future  peace,  the  United  States  will  be  one  of  its 
principal  beneficiaries. 
Next  to  this  question  of  future  peace  and  secu- 
I  rity,  the  post-war  problem  which  concerns  the 
I  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  is 
I  the  problem  of  employment. 

1      We  have  enormously  increased  our  productive 
'  capacity   during  the   war,   especially   in   capital 
goods — machinery,  equipment,  tools,  and  teclmical 
knowledge. 

If  we  are  to  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  post- 
war employment,  we  must  find  markets  abroad  for 
this  surplus  production. 

The  markets  are  there  all  right  in  almost  un- 
limited volume.  The  real  problem  will  be  for  the 
buyers  of  our  goods  to  find  the  dollars  with  which 
to  make  payment. 


Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON  ' 

One  means  of  payment  will  be  provided  through 
the  facilities  of  the  International  Bank  for  Ke- 
construction  and  Development.  It  is  about  this 
institution  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon. 

As  you  know,  proposals  for  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund  were  agreed  upon  at  Bretton  Woods  last 
summer  by  delegates  from  all  of  the  44  United  and 
Associated  Nations. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  designed  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
international  economic  warfare,  so  generally  prac- 
ticed in  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars. 

I  refer  to  the  manipulation  of  currencies,  ex- 
change discriminations  and  restrictions,  and  com- 
petitive devaluation  of  exchanges  in  an  effort  to 
gain  an  unfair  advantage  in  international  trade. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  designed 
to  prevent  this  type  of  economic  warfare. 

Members  of  the  Fund  agree  to  define  their  money 
in  terms  of  gold  and  to  keep  their  money  within 
one  percent  of  its  defined  value.  They  also  agree 
to  avoid  exchange  restrictions  and  to  consult  with 
the  Fund  whenever  they  consider  a  change  in  the 
value  of  their  currency  necessary. 

This  agreement  forms  the  basic  elements  of  sta- 
bility and  provides  the  rules  of  the  game.  Coun- 
tries which  join  the  Fund  agree  that  they  will  abide 
by  the  rules  and  will  act  together  for  the  common 
good. 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  member  shall 
pay  into  the  Fund  a  certain  amount  of  its  own  cur- 
rency and  a  smaller  amount  of  gold.  A  member  of 
the  Fund  is  enabled  to  purchase  from  the  Fund 
with  its  own  currency  the  currency  of  another 
member.  This  permits  normal  business  to  con- 
tinue. 

In  essence,  the  Fund  is  a  common  effort  by  the 
nations  which  subscribe  to  it  to  put  aside  practices 


'  Delivered  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  17, 1945,  and  broadcast  over  the  blue  network. 
Mr.  Clayton  delivered  a  similar  address  before  the  Women's 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington  on  Mar.  13, 1945. 
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which  fire  destructive  of  others  and  of  the  common 
good  of  all,  and  to  provide  the  means  which  make 
that  possible.  No  nation  has  more  to  gain  from 
such  a  result  than  our  own. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  promotes  col- 
lective security,  because  it  seeks  to  establish  order 
in  the  financial  and  economic  fields,  and  order  in 
those  fields  cannot  be  divorced  from  order  else- 
where. 

The  second  institution  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  is  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  Bank  will  facilitate 
investments  and  productive  enterprises  where  they 
are  needed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bank  will 
supersede  private  lending. 

In  the  normal  case,  a  country  will  borrow  from 
private  bankers,  but,  where  private  banks,  be- 
cause of  the  risk,  cannot  make  the  loan  upon  terms 
which  are  possible  for  the  borrower,  both  borrower 
and  lender  may  need  the  assistance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank. 

The  Bank's  function  will  be  to  investigate  the 
soundness  of  the  projects  for  which  capital  is  de- 
sired, and,  if  it  agrees  they  are  sound,  it  will 
guarantee  the  loans  made  by  private  banks.  It 
will  also  require  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  money  is  to  be  used  to  guarantee  the 
loan. 

In  case  of  a  default  which  results  in  the  neces- 
sity of  payment  by  the  International  Bank,  the 
loss  would  be  spread  over  the  whole  world  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Bank's  guaranty.  In  addition  to  its 
guaranty  of  private  loans,  the  International  Bank 
may  make  direct  loans  within  certain  limits,  when 
private  capital  is  not  available. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
is  the  conception  of  an  expanding  economy  and 
collective  security  through  common  action.  Un- 
less we  achieve  a  great  expansion  in  world  economy, 
and  an  increase  in  the  levels  of  living  of  all  people, 
the  solution  of  the  vast  problems  before  all  the 
nations  may  well  be  rendered  impossible. 
Most  wars  originate  in  economic  causes. 
The  bounties  of  nature  are  distributed  un- 
equally over  the  earth. 

Some  countries  are  rich  in  one  resource  and 
some  in  another;  still  others  possess  almost  no 
subsoil  resources. 

Hence  equality  of  opportunity  for  development 
in  the  modern  world  is  only  possible  if  all  nations 


have  free  and  equal  access  to  the  trade  and  raw 
materials  of  the  world. 

The  most  elaborate  political  and  military  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  physical  peace 
will  soon  disintegrate  in  an  atmosphere  of  bitter- 
ness created  by  international  economic  warfare. 

Democracy  and  free  enterprise  will  not  sui'vive 
another  world  war. 

For  the  second  time  in  this  generation,  our 
country  is  faced  with  the  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  participation  in  world  leadership. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  Wai',  we  stepped 
aside  and  the  mantle  fell  to  the  gi'ound.  This 
time,  the  mantle  is  already  around  our  shoulders, 
and  a  devastated  and  terrified  world  is  hopefully 
looking  to  us  to  help  them  back  to  peace  and  life. 

We  can  do  this,  but  only  if  our  wisdom  and 
vision  are  equal  to  our  power  and  uifluence. 


Appointment  of  Thomas  C. 
Blaisdell,  Jr.,  as  Chief  of 
Mission  for  Economic  Affairs 
In  London 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  March  14] 

The  President  has  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter under  date  of  March  13  to  Thomas  C.  Blais- 
dell, Jr.,  now  in  charge  of  planning  and  statistics 
in  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Blaisdell  : 

You  are  hereby  appointed  Chief  of  Mission  for 
Economic  Affairs  in  London  with  the  rank  of 
Minister.  You  will  be  a  member  of  Ambassador 
Winant's  staff  and  responsible  for  such  foreign 
economic  affairs  as  the  State  Department  or  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administratioii  through  the 
Ambassador  may  request  3'Ou  to  undertake. 

In  this  appointment  you  are  to  take  over  and 
perform  the  functions  previously  performed  by 
Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman  and  Mr.  Pliilip  Reed 
including  representation  of  and  direct  responsi- 
bility to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  the  War  Food 
Administration,  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Petroleum    Administrator    for   War,    and   other 
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^^Building  the  Peace'' 

What  About  the  Liberated  Areas?' 


PARTICIPANTS 

James  Clement  Dunn 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Archibald  MacLeish 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  P.  Taet 

Department  of  State 
Kennedy  Ludlam 

Announcer  for  NBC 


[Released  to  the  press  March  17] 

!      Voice  No.  1 :  What  is  U.  S. 

'  policy  for  liberated  areas  ? 

'  Voice  No.  2 :  How  will  the 
Yalta  agreement  on  liberated 
countries  be  carried  out? 

Voice  No.  3 :  What  can  we 
do  to  prevent  starvation  and 
get  people  back  to  work  again 
in  the  liberated  areas? 

Announcer:  Good  ques- 
tions, all  of  them,  and  not 
easy  ones  to  answer.  But  an- 
swer them  we  must,  if  this 
war  is  to  make  sense  to  the  people  of  war-torn 
Europe,  and  to  our  own  service  men  and  women. 
On  this  program,  and  on  three  more  to  follow, 
NBC's  University  of  the  Air  presents  America's 
foremost  experts  in  international  aifairs,  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State  itself,  to  answer  your 
questions  on  the  problems  of  Building  the  Peace, 
as  part  of  a  larger  series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy". 

;  For  authoritative  information  on  the  liberated 

I  areas,  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  now  calls  on 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Archibald  MacLeish, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  State  Department  broad- 
casts ;  Mr.  James  Clement  Dunn,  who  is  Assistant 
Secretary  in  Charge  of  European,  Near  Eastern, 
and  Far  Eastern  Affairs ;  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft, 
a  Special  Assistant  to  Mr.  William  L.  Clayton  on 
Wartime  Economic  Affairs.  And  now — 
MacLeish:  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.    This 

;  week  there  came  to  my  desk  a  letter  addressed  to 

I  Secretary  of  State  Stettinius  from  a  young  cap- 
tain in  the  Army.  He  writes  from  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific  theater  of  war,  from  an  Army  Post 

j  Office  address  at  San  Francisco.  I  want  to  read 
part  of  this  letter  to  you,  because  it  expresses  so 

!  well  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  series  of 
broadcasts.    The  captain  writes: 

''On  your  shoulders,  and  on  the  shoulders  of  your 
associates,  rests  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
...  an  era  of  peace  which  will  insure  a  better 
world  for  our  future  citizens. 


'"The  past  has  shown  us 
that  only  through  the  active 
participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization  will  there  be 
any  possibility  of  stopping 
the  threats  of  aggression,  or 
of  promoting  the  social  and 
economic  order  which  will 
remove  the  causes  of  war. 
We  are  winning  the  war 
through  such  participation; 
let  us  win  the  peace  in  a 
similar  fashion. 
"It  is  the  hope  of  tliose  of  us  in  uniform  that 
ours  shall  not  have  been  a  useless  fight,  that  future 
generations  will  not  know  the  agony  and  the  suf- 
fering which  we  have  known.  The  responsibility 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  hope  lies  with  you  and 
with  us. 

"We,  the  people,  must  be  made  to  fully  under- 
stand the  policies  which  will  determine  the  future 
of  the  world,  be  made  to  realize  that  they  repre- 
sent the  foundation  and  the  tools  for  the  building 
of  a  lasting  peace." 

That  letter  is  from  an  Army  captain.  Many 
other  thoughtful  letters  have  come  to  us  since  this 
series  of  broadcasts  began  three  weeks  ago.  In 
studying  this  mail,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  letters  having  to  do  with  the  liberated 
countries. 

But  before  we  get  into  this  very  big  question, 
I'd  like  to  take  up  a  related  matter  that  has  been 
widely  discussed  during  the  past  two  weeks — the 
voting  formula  for  the  Security  Council  of  the  pro- 
posed United  Nations  Organization.  We  have  re- 
ceived many  requests  for  more  information  about 
the  decisions  reached  at  Yalta  on  tliis  point.  A 
gi-eat  many  of  our  correspondents  want  to  know 
exactly  where  these  decisions  leave  the  small  na- 


'  This  program  broadcast  over  the  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company  on  Mar.  17,  1945  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  seven  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  State. 
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tions.     I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Dunn  to  speak  to 
that. 

Dunn  :  Well,  first  I  think  we'd  better  make  sure 
that  everyone  understands  the  voting  procedure 
itself. 

MacLeish  :  All  right.  I'll  give  you  my  under- 
standing of  it.  The  Council  acts  in  all  cases  by 
a  majority  of  seven  out  of  its  eleven  members.  In 
all  cases  involving  disputes,  the  permanent  mem- 
bers—the United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  China,  and  France — must  approve,  but 
with  this  qualification :  In  cases  involving  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  the  parties  to  a  dispute, 
whether  large  nations  or  small,  would  have  no 
voice  in  the  decision.  Thus  any  nation,  great  or 
small,  would  have  the  right  to  register  a  com- 
plaint against  any  other  nation,  small  or  great. 
Further  steps  would  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  seven,  including  all  the  major  powers  not  di- 
rectly involved.  When  the  use  of  force,  or  of  polit- 
ical or  economic  pressure,  is  in  question,  the  na- 
tions with  permanent  seats  must  all  agree,  that  is 
must  all  be  included  in  the  majority  of  seven. 
This  will  insure  the  unity  of  action  of  the  great 
nations  which  is  essential  if  force  is  to  be  effectively 
used. 

Dunn  :  That's  about  it.  But  I'll  make  one  fur- 
ther point.  Tlie  Organization  will  have  real  teeth. 
But  in  a  good  deal  of  the  discussion  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  international  Organization,  entirely 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  use  of 
force.  This  emphasis  tends  to  distort  the  pattern 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  in  which  there 
is  equal  emphasis  upon  machinery  for  the  solu- 
tion of  disputes  by  peaceful  means.  Also,  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Organization  will  be  to  help  bring 
about  world  conditions  conducive  to  peace.  World 
opinion  is  a  most  powerful  force. 

MacLeish  :  I  think  well-informed  critics  of  the 
voting  procedure  realize  that.  But  they  argue  that 
the  Yalta  formula  gives  the  great  powers  a  kind 
of  veto.  No  action  can  be  taken  against  any  great 
power  without  its  consent. 

Dunn  :  It's  true  that  in  the  case  of  enforcement 
action  of  any  kind  the  voting  procedure  calls  for 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Council.  Any  one  of  the  big  powers 
could  block  enforcement  measures.  However,  I 
think  everyone  admits  that  when  you  come  to  the 
use  of  force  to  prevent  war,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
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tial  that  those  who  possess  the  force  should  be  in 
agreement.  If  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  use 
force  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  one  or  more  of 
the  powerful  military  nations,  you  would  have  a 
dangerous  situation  on  your  hands  which  might 
lead  to  a  general  war. 

MacLeish  :  You  have  explained  the  reason  for 
the  distinction  between  the  great  and  small  na- 
tions. But  it  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  distinction.  Pretty  general  approval  of  the 
voting  formula  has  been  shown  in  the  press,  but 
some  of  the  comments  show  a  fear  that  it  puts  the 
great  powers  in  a  privileged  position.  One  radio 
conmientator  even  called  it  "a  swell  way  to  beat  the 
small  nations  around  the  ears". 

Dunn  :  I  know.  I  have  heard  such  comments. 
But  I  think  a  careful  study  of  tlie  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals,  including  the  voting  procedure, 
will  show  that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  Both 
large  and  small  nations  will  be  pledged  equally 
to  abide  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Charter. 

MacLeish  :  If  you  are  relying  on  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  as  you  have  suggested,  Mr.  Dunn, 
small  nations  and  great  are  on  the  same  footing. 
If,  however,  you  are  relying  on  the  power  of  guns 
and  planes,  they  aren't — that's  true  whether  we  set 
up  the  proposed  United  Nations  Organization  or 
not.  But  will  the  small  nations  accept  that 
conclusion  ? 

Dunn:  Yes,  I  believe  it  will  be  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  best  common-sense  solution.  After 
all,  they  are  interested  in  insuring  peace  first  of 
all,  and  they  know  that  can't  be  done  without  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  United  Nations,  large  and 
small.    Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Taft? 

Taft:  I  am  certain  that  when  we  have  all  dis- 
cussed it  at  San  Francisco  the  smaller  nations  will 
see  that  it  represents  a  great  step  forward,  a  step 
we  must  all  take  in  faith  and  good-will.  The  op- 
erations of  the  United  Nations  have  placed  respon- 
sibility for  the  successful  war  effort  in  the  power- 
ful nations.  Why  shouldn't  the  small  nations  trust 
this  set-up  to  insure  peace  as  well? 

MacLeish:  It  amounts  to  this,  then:  We're 
building  on  something  this  time  which  already 
exists — the  United  Nations.  We  have  the  unity  of 
purpose  that  is  essential  for  international  organi- 
zation— a  unity  forged  in  the  war.  The  main  job 
of  the  new  Organization  will  be  the  creation  of  the 
right  conditions  for  peace,  plus  the  task  of  pre- 
venting disputes,  when  they  do  occur,  from  devel- 
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oping  into  wars.  We  can  accomplish  this  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  all  the  powers,  and  es- 
pecially of  all  the  larger  powers  which  will  have  to 
bear  the  load  if  enforcement  measures  are  ever 
needed.    Is  that  a  fair  summary,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Dunn:  Yes.  Cooperation  between  the  great 
powers  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
international  Organization.    And  we  have  it  now. 

Tatt:  And  at  San  Francisco,  both  the  major 
powers  and  the  other  United  Nations  will  partici- 
pate as  equals  in  formulating  the  final  plan. 
Changes  and  improvements  will  undoubtedly  be 
proposed,  discussed,  and  accepted  or  rejected  at 
that  time,  by  all  of  the  nations  meeting  there  on  a 
completely  democratic  basis.  Once  the  Charter 
has  been  drawn  up,  as  Mr.  Stettinius  has  said,  the 
true  democracy  inherent  in  the  Organization  of  the 
world  for  peace  will  grow  strong  and  become 
apparent  to  everyone. 

MacLeish  :  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  about 
the  plan  to  be  formulated  at  San  Francisco — 
about  the  San  Francisco  discussions.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  San  Francisco  will  be  a  peace 
conference  like  the  conference  at  Versailles — that 
it  will  decide  boundary  questions,  and  questions  of 
reparations,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Will  you 
comment  on  that,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn  :  That  impression  is  quite  mistaken.  The 
San  Francisco  conference,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
said,  is  a  conference  to  establish  an  organization 
to  create  a  peaceful  world  in  the  future.  It  is  not 
a  conference  to  agree  on  the  peace  terms  which 
will  end  this  war — the  territorial  settlements  and 
so  on.  The  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  our  enemies 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Allied  powers.  But  they  will 
not  be  under  discussion  at  San  Francisco. 

MacLeish:  Now,  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  the 
problem  of  the  liberated  areas.  You  agree  that 
they  present  a  pressing  problem — a  pressing  prob- 
lem for  usf  Just  the  other  day  a  Washington 
newspaper  said : 

"These  European  disputes  are  no  business  of 
ours.  When  we  horn  into  them,  we  get  nothing 
out  of  it  but  long  casualty  lists,  crushing  debts, 
and  post-war  curses  from  our  wartime  Allies.  By 
horning  into  World  War  I  we  helped  set  the  stage 
for  World  War  II." 

Dunn  :  Anything  that  affects  our  peace  and  se- 
curity and  prosperity  is  our  business,  even  if  it 
happens  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.    The  very 


fact  that  we  have  been  involved  in  two  European 
wars  shows  that  we  are  inevitably  affected  by  what 
happens  in  Europe.  It  comes  down  to  this :  You 
can't  have  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  unless 
you  have  orderly  political  and  economic  relation- 
ships with  other  countries.  And  you  can't  have 
an  orderly  Europe,  or  an  orderly  world,  unless 
you  have  stable  governments  which  reflect  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  people.  So  we  have  a  real 
stake  in  developing  policies  for  the  liberated  areas 
which  will  be  consistent  with  our  own  democratic 
philosophy. 

MacLeish:  The  great  majority  of  Americans 
would  say  "amen"  to  that.  But  there  are  people 
who  argue  that  we've  got  all  we  can  do  to  pro- 
vide enough  jobs  for  everybody  after  the  war. 
Let's  stick  to  our  knitting,  they  say,  and  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  a  lot  of  things  that  will  only 
get  us  in  trouble. 

Dunn:  That's  the  same  sort  of  loose  thinking 
that  really  did  get  us  into  trouble  last  time.  We 
could  pretend  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  as  we 
did  to  some  extent  after  World  War  I.  But  we 
would  probably  have  to  come  out  of  our  hermit's 
cave  again  anyhow,  along  about  1970,  and  fight 
another  war — and  next  time  we'd  be  the  first  to 
be  attacked.  These  things  do  concern  us,  and 
there's  no  use  pretending  they  don't. 

MacLeish  :  That's  one  answer.  Wliat  does  the 
economist  say,  Mr.  Taft?  Can  we  withdraw  from 
the  problems  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  devote  all 
of  our  efforts  to  making  enough  jobs  here  at  home 
after  the  war? 

Taft:  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  this  may  not  be 
speaking  in  terms  of  economics,  but  I  am  just 
foolish  enough  to  insist  that  this  nation  can't 
withdraw  without  destroying  its  own  soul.  Our 
greatness  lies  in  our  traditional  belief  that  men 
and  women  everywhere  are  human  beings  en- 
titled to  live  a  decent  life  and  entitled  to  our  help. 
That's  why  we  are  in  this  war,  and  we  can't  quit 
now.  Furthermore,  a  high  level  of  employment 
and  a  high  standard  of  living  here  depend  on  a 
vigorous  international  exchange  of  goods,  espe- 
cially with  our  Allies  and  the  liberated  areas  in 
Europe.  This  world  can't  operate  without  Europe 
on  its  feet. 

MacLeish  :  Yes,  but  what  kind  of  a  Europe  do 
we  want  to  see  on  its  feet  ?  Do  we  make  a  choice 
as  between  the  various  political  systems,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 
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Dunn:  We  make  a  definite  choice:  We  choose 
democracy.  The  Yalta  declaration  says  that  as- 
sistance will  be  jriven  to  each  nation  to  help  its 
people  create  democratic  institutions  of  their  own 
choosing.    That's  the  answer. 

MacLeish  :  That's  an  answer  in  terms  of  prin- 
ciple. But  what  many  people  want  to  know  is 
this:  How  will  the  Yalta  declarations  be  made 
effective  in  practice?  To  what  extent  will  we 
intervene  in  the  liberated  countries?  Some  of  the 
critics  of  our  foreign  policy  are  skeptical.  A  re- 
cent newspaper  editorial  said :  "Wliether  there  can 
be  really  free  voting  procedure  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope    ...     is  questionable." 

Dunn:  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  in  the  first  place 
we  will  have  our  Ambassadors  and  their  staffs  in 
all  the  various  liberated  countries  of  Europe. 
Wlienever  there  is  any  question  of  democratic 
processes  being  threatened  there  will  be  imme- 
diate consultation  among  the  representatives  of 
the  three  powers — and,  we  hope,  France— with  re- 
gard to  the  measures  to  be  taken.  This  will  be  our 
policy  until  the  liberated  countries  can  set  up 
stable  democratic  governments. 

MacLeish  :  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
Glenbui-n,  North  Dakota,  who  remarks  that  "re- 
cent events  in  Greece  have  proved  the  need  for 
clarifying  the  war  aims  of  the  United  Nations". 
Let's  take  Greece,  Mr.  Dunn,  as  an  example  of  the 
way  the  Yalta  declarations  will  work. 

Dunn  :  Under  the  Yalta  declarations  thei'e  is 
no  reason  why  the  Greek  people  should  not  be  able 
to  evolve  a  government  of  tlieir  own  choice.  The 
same  applies  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  If  diffi- 
culties arise  in  the  process  of  holding  elections,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  three  nations  to  consult 
together  on  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  any  particular 
case. 

MacLeish  :  It  has  been  said  that  the  Americans 
have  been  thrown  out  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

Dunn  :  That  is  simply  not  true.  We  have  mis- 
sions in  both  countries,  and  we  know  what  is  going 
on.  In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
gary, of  course,  full  democratic  processes  cannot 
begin  until  the  end  of  the  military-operation  pe- 
riod. We  cannot  expect  to  see  general  elections 
during  the  period  of  hostilities  anywhere  in 
Europe.  We  hope  that  elections  will  be  held  in 
most  countries  within  six  months  after  the  end  of 
the  military  operations.    It  depends  partly  on  how 


quickly  their  nationals  can  be  repatriated  from 
Germany  and  other  coimtries. 

MacLeish  :  Let's  take  it  from  another  angle. 
Suppose  a  petty  dictator  makes  a  bid  for  power 
in  some  liberated  country.  Will  the  three  major 
powers  consult  on  ways  to  prevent  this? 

Dunn  :  They  will  consult  to  insure  that  demo- 
cratic processes  are  to  be  carried  out.  That  will 
mean  stopping  the  setting  up  of  any  Fascist  regime. 
We'll  back  this  policy  with  everything  we  have. 
We  don't  intend  to  let  any  new  crop  of  Fascist 
dictators  come  to  power. 

MacLeish  :  Wliat  will  be  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  resistance  groups  of  the  various  coun- 
tries and  their  governments-in-exile? 

Dunn:  I  believe  the  governments-in-exile 
should  re-form  their  governments  immediately 
after  liberation,  providing  for  full  participation 
by  the  resistance  groups.  In  most  cases  they  have 
done  this.  They  are  realistic.  They  consider  them- 
selves as  trustees  of  political  power  until  such 
time  as  elections  can  be  held. 

Taft:  I  think  the  Belgian  situation  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  respect:  Only  four  of  the  18 
members  of  the  new  cabinet  had  been  out  of  the 
country  throughout  the  occupation.  And  the  new 
Dutch  Cabinet  includes  five  Ministers  from  the  lib- 
erated section  of  the  Netherlands. 

MacLeish  :  We  might  summarize  our  whole  pol- 
icy this  way :  We  want  to  see  popular  democratic 
processes  and  institutions  restored  in  all  these 
countries. 

Dunn  :  Exactly.  We  don't  want  to  rule  others; 
we  want  to  see  them  rule  themselves. 

IVL\cLeish:  There  have  been  some  loud  alarms 
sounded  about  the  danger  of  socialism  or  com- 
munism spreading  throughout  liberated  Europe. 
Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  question,  Mr. 
Taft? 

Taft:  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
What  you  read  about  in  the  liberated  countries  is 
hardly  more  than  our  peacetime  business  regula- 
tions and  our  war  controls.  Moreover,  a  move 
toward  a  wider  distribution  of  land  ownership, 
and  a  breaking  up  of  pre-war  and  wartime  con- 
centrations of  financial  and  industrial  control  is 
hardly  surprising. 

Dunn  :  Take  France.  There  is  a  strong  trend 
toward  government  control  of  industry  there,  and 
you  still  have  basically  a  democratic  set-up  in 
France. 
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Taft  :  In  Belgium,  the  new  cabinet  has  five  So- 
cialists, six  Catholic  Party  members,  four  Liberals 
(who  are  conservative  by  our  standards) ,  and  only 
two  Communists.  This  is  most  significant,  as  it 
forecasts  what  may  happen  in  other  countries. 

MacLeish:  You  have  made  your  point  for 
Western  Europe.  But  is  the  same  thing  true  in 
Eastern  Europe?  People  who  write  in  seem  to 
show  the  most  concern  over  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe. 

Dunn  :  Well,  Czechoslovakia  is  certainly  demo- 
cratic in  its  orientation.  The  Balkan  countries 
are  going  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  un- 
questionably a  very  general  desire  for  freedom 
of  expression  at  the  polls  in  every  liberated 
country. 

MacLeish  :  What  about  this  question  of  spheres 
of  influence?  Our  mailbag  contains  a  lot  of  let- 
ters which  ask  whether  the  British  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  trying  to  establish  spheres  of  influence  in 
Europe.  Even  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  said 
last  month  that  "Russia  has  in  fact  a  sphere  of 
influence     .  .  .     which  promotes  her  security". 

Dunn:  The  Yalta  declaration  should  have 
cleared  up  that  point  completely.  The  British  and 
Soviet  Governments,  with  the  United  States  and 
France,  if  she  agrees,  are  pledged  to  consult  with 
each  other  constantly  in  every  part  of  liberated 
Europe.  Most  of  this  talk  of  power  politics  and 
spheres  of  influence  stems  from  the  military  situa- 
tion. When  you  are  carrying  on  hostilities  you 
have  to  have  areas  of  direct  military  responsi- 
bility. It's  inevitable,  during  the  fighting  part  of 
the  war.  Western  Europe  is  an  Anglo-American 
military  responsibility,  just  as  much  as  Eastern 
Europe  is  a  Russian  military  zone. 

MacLeish:  Now,  so  far  we've  dealt  only  with 
the  political  side.  But  the  people  of  the  liberated 
countries  need  food  as  much  as  they  need  free- 
dom. I  suppose  food  actually  comes  first,  in  point 
of  necessity.  Mr.  Taft,  that's  your  bailiwick ;  you 
have  dealt  with  it  as  a  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Wartime  Economic  Affairs  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. How  is  the  food  situation  in  liberated 
Europe  today  ?  Are  conditions  over  there  as  bad 
as  they  have  been  painted  ? 

Taft  :  They  are  bad  enough.  Actual  quantities 
of  food  in  France  are,  in  general,  relatively  ade- 
quate, but  there  are  many  spots  where  they  are 
inadequate,  because  there  is  very  bad  transporta- 
tion.   The  canals  on  the  whole  are  now  restored, 


but  the  barges  that  operate  on  them  are  mostly 
gone.  The  roads  are  not  yet  fully  rebuilt.  The 
main  rail  lines  and  bridges  are  largely  restored, 
but  they  are  very  short  of  equipment.  With  all 
locomotives  that  are  now  available  or  likely  to  be 
in  the  near  future,  the  French  will  only  have  half 
the  number  they  used  in  pre-war  times.  Railroad 
freight  cars  are  even  fewer  in  proportion.  All 
this  affects  the  food  supply. 

MacLeish  :  The  wonder  is  that  they  have  been 
able  to  eat,  under  those  conditions. 

Tapi:  Yes,  but  don't  forget  that  except  for 
shipyards,  docks,  and  transportation  France  was 
not  devastated.  It's  not  food  or  reconstruction 
goods  they  need  now,  so  much  as  industrial  raw 
materials  to  keep  their  people  employed.  Close 
to  3  million  workers  have  been  affected  by  shut- 
downs in  French  industry  in  a  population  of  less 
than  40  million. 

MacLeish:  And  if  they  can't  work,  they  can't 
get  money  to  buy  food. 

Taft  :  That's  right.  The  Army  and  the  French 
Government  arranged  port  space  and  internal 
transport  in  France,  and  the  military  demands 
were  so  heavy  that  we  couldn't  get  ships  to  get 
the  supplies  over;  then  we  got  a  few  ships,  only 
to  have  winter  upset  our  own  internal  transport 
to  the  United  States  ports. 

Dunn  :  The  situation  is  even  worse  in  Belgium 
because  it  is  closer  to  the  front  lines.  They  have 
not  had  enough  food.  Emergency  shipments  are 
being  sent  in,  but  unfortunately  they  are  still  too 
small  because  of  the  lack  of  ships. 

Taft:  The  war  has  hit  the  Netherlands  hardest 
of  all  the  Western  European  countries  because 
our  summer  break-through  came  to  a  stop  there, 
and  the  Germans  had  more  time  to  destroy  things. 
Holland  was  peculiarly  vulnerable  anyway,  since 
almost  half  of  it  is  below  sea  level.  What  the 
Dutch  need  most  now  is  pumps,  and  fortunately 
the  pump  program  is  progressing  in  good  shape. 
But  even  after  the  fields  are  drained,  it  will  take 
five  years  to  get  the  salt  out,  and  get  them  back 
into  production. 

MacLeish:  And  conditions  are  even  worse  in 
occupied  Holland,  I  understand,  Mr.  Taft. 

Taft  :  Yes.  I  meant  to  include  that,  too.  The 
people  in  the  large  cities  are  without  coal  or  elec- 
tricity, and  many  are  actually  starving.  Theirs 
has  been  a  bitter  experience,  after  seeing  liberation 
so  close  last  year. 
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MacLeish  :  Wliat  about  economic  conditions  in 
Eastern  Europe? 

Taft:  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  are 
in  prett}'  good  shape  for  food.  They  produce 
enough  agricultural  supplies  to  feed  themselves. 
The  first  shipload  of  UNRRA  relief  supplies  is 
going  into  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  from  the 
outside  through  a  Black  Sea  port,  and  through 
Russia.  Greece,  always  a  country  deficient  in  food, 
was  perhaps  hardest  hit  of  all;  but  fortunately 
some  supplies  have  gone  in  there.  Italy  is  a  coun- 
try with  a  food  deficiency,  too,  and  we  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  enough  food  in  there 
from  the  outside,  in  competition  with  essential 
military  supplies. 

MacLeish  :  It  is  obvious  that  more  aid  must  be 
sent  to  the  liberated  but  devastated  areas — and 
soon.    But  will  we  be  able  to  do  it? 

Taft:  We're  working  on  that  problem  con- 
stantly. We  have  some  ships  and  port  facilities 
assigned  for  this  purpose  for  France.  But  we 
recognize  that  we've  got  to  do  far  more  than  we 
have  so  far. 

MacLeish:  Several  people  have  written  in  to 
ask  us:  Is  it  up  to  us — to  the  United  States — to 
rebuild  the  devastated  coaintries  ?  How  about  that, 
Charlie? 

Taft  :  It  certainly  is  not  up  to  the  United  States 
alone  to  rebuild  them.  But  I  think  we  have  a 
great  moral  responsibility  to  help  in  every  way 
we  can,  consistent  with  our  own  resources,  to  meet 
the  demands  that  will  be  made  on  us.  We  can't 
forget  what  the  people  in  the  resistance  movements 
did  by  sabotage,  especially  to  their  own  transporta- 
tion, in  order  to  make  our  invasion  possible. 

Dunn  :  It's  in  our  own  long-time  interest  to  do 
so,  too,  from  a  strictly  business  point  of  view.  We 
can't  expect  to  trade  with  nations  whose  resources 
and  industries  have  been  destroyed,  unless  we  help 
to  reconstruct  them.  With  our  help  they  can  be 
reconstructed  more  quickly.  Without  a  minimum 
economy  you  can't  expect  any  political  stability 
at  all. 

MacLeish  :  We  know  we  have  in  this  country 
the  skilled  manpower,  the  know-how,  and  an  enor- 
mous industrial'  capacity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  will  be  one  of  the  few  countries  in  a  position 
to  furnish  goods  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  That 
means  American  loans,  presumably,  at  least,  in 
the  beginning. 

Taft:  Yes,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries which  are  able  to  do  so  will  have  to  make  loans 
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to  nations  wrecked  by  the  war — private  loans  and 
probably  some  government  loans  as  well.  That's 
the  only  way  they  can  live  until  they  get  back  to 
producing  goods  and  until  their  exports  balance 
what  they  must  import ;  and  this  in  turn  will  en- 
able them  to  export  a  surplus,  so  they  can  repay 
our  loans  and  buy  our  products. 

MacLeish  :  After  our  experience  with  the  loans 
of  the  1920's  many  people  ask :  Isn't  there  danger 
that  some  countries  will  default  on  their  loans 
again? 

Taft  :  There  is  always  a  danger  that  a  borrower 
will  default  on  his  loan.  It  is  increased  when  you 
don't  let  him  pay  the  debt  with  his  goods.  But 
there  has  been  a  totally  erroneous  idea  as  to  what 
happened  to  the  foreign  loans  made  after  the  last 
war.  At  no  time  were  private  loans  more  than 
30  percent  in  default. 

MacLeish  :  Do  you  think  that  the  proportion  in 
default  can  be  lowered  this  time? 

Taft:  Yes,  I  feel  that  it  can  and  will  be.  The 
Bretton  Woods  conference  took  steps  to  help  at- 
tain exactly  that  objective. 

MacLeish  :  How  about  UNRRA  in  this  connec- 
tion? Some  of  our  correspondents  ask  if 
UNRRA— the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Reha- 
bilitation Administration — is  not  supposed  to  do 
this  job  of  putting  the  devastated  countries  back 
on  their  feet. 

Taft:  UNRRA's  job  is  limited  to  the  work  of 
relief  and  such  limited  rehabilitation  as  is  con- 
nected with  relief,  and  it  is  further  limited  mainly 
to  those  countries  which  do  not  have  foreign  as- 
sets, that  is,  which  can't  pay.  UNRRA  follows 
the  armies  with  food  and  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  and  fuel.  It  is  not  supposed  to  have,  and 
does  not  have,  the  funds  to  engage  in  recon- 
struction. 

MacLeish  :  Here's  a  question  that  bothei-s  many 
people,  Jimmy:  How  will  we  safeguard  against 
the  use  of  relief  for  domestic  political  purposes 
within  the  various  countries? 

Dunn  :  There  are  plenty  of  safeguards  against 
that.  UNRRA  will  not  send  its  goods  in  unless  it 
has  its  own  representatives  to  supervise  its  dis- 
tribution. 

MacLeish  :  How  does  lend-lease  fit  into  the  pic- 
ture? We  get  a  lot  of  inquiries  on  that  subject. 
This  concerns  more  than  the  liberated  areas,  but 
I  would  like  to  see  one  conmion  query  answered: 
What  are  we  getting  out  of  lend-lease? 
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Taft  :  Lend-lease  has  been  the  method  by  which 

the  United  States  enabled  its  Allies  to  bring  their 

I    greatest  military  strength  to  bear  against  the  en- 

'   emy.    They  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  this  if 

they  were  not  supplied  with  the  weapons  of  war 

and  the  tools  for  war  production. 

MacLeish  :  And  you  might  add  that  lend-lease 
h:is  saved  thousands  of  American  lives.  That's 
part  of  what  we  get  out  of  lend-lease.  I  think  it 
was  in  Yank  magazine  that  some  soldier  wrote: 
"Under  lend-lease,  we  supply  bombs  and  shells  and 
our  Allies  deliver  them  to  the  enemy  for  us,  with- 
out any  charge,  even  for  postage." 

Dunn:  If  I  may  break  in,  Archie,  I'd  like  to 
mention  France  as  an  example.  W©  have 
equipped  225,000  French  troops  and  a  new  15,000- 
man  French  air  force.  Those  Frenchmen  are  fight- 
ing Germans  right  now,  and  saving  plenty  of 
American  lives.  And  equipping  them  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  French  to  play  a  bigger  part  in 
policing  Germany  after  she  surrenders.  That  will 
release  American  soldiers  for  the  war  against  Ja- 
pan and  enable  them  to  return  home  that  much 
sooner. 

MacLeish:  We've  been  talking  about  Europe. 
What  about  the  Pacific  area,  Charlie  ?    How  is  the 
relief  problem  shaping  up  out  there  ? 
Taft  :  The  biggest  job  will  be  in  China,  once  the 
:    occupied  portions  are  liberated.     So  far  as  the 
!    Netherlands  East  Indies  are  concerned,  the  Dutch 
are  taking  care  of  that  entirely,  and  expect  to  pay 
;    for  it.    Apart  from  China,  we  probably  won't  have 
as  much  of  a  problem  out  there  as  we  have  in  Eu- 
rope.   The  whole  region  of  southwest  Asia  may 
not  be  liberated  as  soon,  for  one  thing. 

MacLeish  :  Do  the  Yalta  decisions  apply  to  the 
Far  East?    That's  in  your  field,  Jimmy. 

Dunn  :  The  Yalta  declaration  itself  applies  only 
to  Europe.  Russia,  one  of  the  participants,  is  not 
at  war  with  Japan.  But  I  can  say  this :  As  far 
as  our  policy  is  concerned,  the  spirit  of  the  Crimea 
decisions,  with  their  espousal  of  democratic  rights, 
will  apply  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

MacLeish  :  Will  we  be  able  to  apply  our  relief 
policy  in  the  colonial  areas  of  the  Far  East  ? 

Taft  :  In  saying  our  policy,  you  must  remember 
it  is  a  British  policy  as  well  as  an  American  policy, 
j  to  be  applied  by  whichever  troops  do  the  liberat- 
i  ing.  Then  UNRRA  will  follow  with  relief  if  the 
t  country  is  unable  to  provide  for  itself.  That  goes 
'  for  the  Far  East  as  well  as  Europe.  This  is  ab- 
solutely essential :  If  we  want  to  produce  the  sort 
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of  world  our  boys  are  fighting  for,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Asiatic  countries  and  colonies,  as  well 
as  the  European  countries,  get  shipping  and  sup- 
plies to  carry  on,  and  a  fair  break  when  the  fight- 
ing is  over  as  well.  The  great  areas  and  popula- 
tions of  the  Far  East  have  further  to  go  than 
the  West.  Tliey  offer  one  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  an  expanded  world  trade  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  So  it's  in  our  interest  to  help 
them  all  we  can. 

MacLeish:  To  sum  up,  then,  I  think  we  can 
state  the  Government's  policy  on  the  liberated 
areas  in  something  like  these  terms:  We  have  a 
direct  responsibility  and  a  direct  interest  in  the 
liberated  countries.  East  and  West;  specifically, 
we  have  a  responsibility  in  common  with  our  Allies 
to  see  to  it  that  the  peoples  of  these  countries  have 
not  only  food,  but  an  opportunity  to  live  under 
governments  of  their  own  choosing;  further,  we 
realize  that  our  own  economic  welfare  depends 
on  helping  the  countries  which  have  been  in  the 
direct  path  of  war  to  get  back  on  their  feet;  and 
finally,  we  intend  to  stay  on  the  job,  this  time,  until 
our  responsibilities  have  been  fulfilled.  We  do  not 
intend  simply  to  drive  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese 
out  of  the  occupied  countries  and  then  secede  from 
the  world.  We're  part  of  the  world,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  stay  with  it  until  we  are  sure  that  we've 
won  what  we're  fighting  for — a  just  and  enduring 
peace. 

Annotjncee:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
and  Cultural  Relations.  With  him  were  Assistant 
Secretary  James  C.  Dunn,  and  Charles  P.  Taft, 
Special  Assistant  to  William  L.  Clayton  on  War- 
time Economic  Affairs.  This  was  the  fourth  of 
seven  programs  on  the  problems  of  Building  the 
Peace,  featuring  top  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State.  Copies  of  this  or  of  all  seven  broadcasts 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.  These  progi-ams  are 
part  of  a  larger  series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy", 
arranged  by  NBC's  University  of  the  Air,  not  only 
for  listeners  in  the  United  States,  but  also  for  our 
service  men  and  women  overseas,  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service. 

State  Department  programs  still  to  be  heard 
are: 

What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 

Our  Good  Neighbors  in  Latin  America,  and 

The  State  Department  Itself. 
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Subsequently,  NBC  will  present  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees,  after  which  the  series  will  be 
moved  to  San  Fi'ancisco  for  the  opening  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  April  25. 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  you  will  hear  a 
discussion  entitled  "AVhat  About  the  Enemy  Coun- 
tries?" Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  Archibald 
MacLeish  and  James  C.  Dunn  will  be  back  again, 
and  in  addition.  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy,  Po- 
litical Adviser  to  General  Eisenhower,  who  has 
just  returned  from  occupied  German  territory,  will 
be  heard.  They  will  answer  such  questions  as 
these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  Wliat  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
Nazi  war  criminals? 

Voice  No.  2 :  How  can  you  reeducate  people  who 
have  been  getting  nothing  but  Nazi  propaganda 
for  so  long  ? 

Voice  No.  3:  What  about  unconditional  sur- 
render ? 

Announcek:  Until  next  week,  then.  This  is 
NBC  in  Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital. 


Inter-Agency  Committee 
To  Coordinate  Export 
Of  Civilian  Supplies' 

1.  Creation  of  Committee,  (a)  There  is  hereby 
established  an  inter-agency  Committee  to  coordi- 
nate the  export  of  supplies  and  equipment  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  industrial  and  other  pur- 
poses, except  direct  United  States  or  Lend-Lease 
military  purpose  (called  herein  "civilian  sup- 
plies"). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  officials :  The  Administrator  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration,  who  shall  act  as 
Chairman;  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  charge  of 
economic  affairs  for  the  Department  of  State;  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board ;  the  War 
Food  Administrator;  the  Commanding  General, 
Army  Service  Forces,  for  the  War  Department; 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj^ ; 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration. 

'  10  Federal  Register  2803. 


(c)  The  members  of  the  Committee  should  per- 
sonally attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  when 
in  Wasliington,  and  when  absent  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  deputies  acting  in  their  places. 

2.  Functions,  (a)  The  Committee  shall  con- 
sider the  programs  of  all  Government  agencies 
for  the  export  of  civilian  supplies  in  order  to 
develop  a  unified  program  for  such  exports  by  the 
United  States  in  the  light  of  the  capacity  and 
needs  of  the  domestic  economy,  available  shipping, 
existing  commitments  to  foreign  countries,  and 
other  relevant  factors. 

(b)  In  order  to  determine  whether  existing 
commitments  to  foreign  countries  for  civilian 
supplies  should  be  reexamined  with  the  foreign 
countries  involved,  the  Committee  shall  consider 
at  once  whether  the  domestic  economy  can  fulfill 
such  commitments  without  unduly  impairing  the 
capacity  of  the  economy  to  meet  domestic  and 
other  foreign  needs. 

3.  Relation  to  other  agencies,  (a)  Any  agency 
of  the  Government  proposing  to  make  any  formal 
or  informal  commitment  for  the  export  of  civil- 
ian supplies  to  any  foreign  country  shall  first  sub- 
mit the  proposal  to  the  Committee  for  its  approval 
before  making  the  commitment. 

(b)  The  Requirements  Committee  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Food  Requirements 
Committee  of  the  War  Food  Administration  shall 
continue  to  allocate  civilian  supplies  for  export 
under  their  existing  authority.  Such  allocations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for  its  ap- 
proval before  putting  them  into  effect. 

(c)  The  armed  services  shall  be  responsible  for 
determining  their  needs  for  civilian  supplies  for 
military  purposes  in  the  wake  of  battle,  but  shall 
advise  the  Committee  of  such  requirements  for  its 
use  in  considering  other  proposed  exports.  The 
armed  services  shall  submit  any  other  require- 
ments for  civilian  supplies  to  the  Committee  for 
its  approval. 

4.  Records,  (a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  establish  a  central  information  office 
to  maintain  a  complete  record  of  all  commitments 
by  the  United  States,  whether  existing  or  under 
consideration,  for  export  of  civilian  supplies. 

(b)   The  Committee  shall  designate  a  Secretary 
to  maintain  the  records  of  its  proceedings. 
James  F.  Btkxes, 

Director. 
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Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
Of  War  and  Peace 


RESOLUTION  ON  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  GENERAL  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 


Whereas  : 

The  American  Eepublics  have  at  all  times  dem- 
onstrated their  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
H  peaceful  international  relationships  based  on  jus- 
tice and  law ; 

The  tradition  of  universal  cooperation,  that  has 
consistently  inspired  the  inter-American  system 
into  which  such  principles  have  by  now  been  defi- 
nitely incorporated,  has  struck  deeper  roots  and 
gained  in  strength  due  to  the  interdependence  of 
the  nations  of  the  modern  world  which  makes 
peace  indivisible  and  the  welfare  of  one  country 
conditional  upon  that  of  all  the  others; 

The  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Gen- 
eral International  Organization  formulated  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Eepublic 
of  China  were  made  available  on  October  9,  1944, 
to  all  countries  for  their  full  study  and  discussion ; 

These  Proposals  are  capable  of  certain  improve- 
ments with  a  view  to  perfecting  them  and  to  re- 
alizing with  greater  assurance  the  objectives  which 
they  enunciate ; 

The  Organization  to  be  created  must  reflect  the 
ideas  and  hopes  of  all  peace-loving  nations  par- 
ticipating in  its  creation ; 

In  the  present  inter-American  Conference,  the 
Republics  here  represented  which  did  not  take 
part  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations  have 
formulated  a  certain  number  of  suggestions  which 
in  their  opinion  would  contribute  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  above-mentioned  Proposals; 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  useful  for  the  United 
Nations  not  represented  in  this  Conference  to  have 
a  synthesis  of  the  views  expressed  in  it,  and  it 
would  also  be  very  valuable  if  those  nations  were 
to  communicate  to  the  Governments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  here  present,  prior  to  the  Confer- 
I  ence  at  San  Francisco,  their  views  regarding  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 


The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
OF  War  and  Peace,  Declares  : 

1.  That  the  American  Republics  represented  in 
this  Conference  are  determined  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  and  with  other  peace-loving  nations  in 
the  establislunent  of  a  General  International  Or- 
ganization based  upon  law,  justice,  and  equity ; 

2.  Tliat  those  Republics  desire  to  make  their  full 
contribution,  individually  and  by  common  action 
in  and  through  the  Inter-American  System,  effec- 
tively coordinating  and  harmonizing  that  system 
with  the  General  International  Organization  for 
the  realization  of  the  latter's  objectives; 

3.  That  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  consti- 
tute a  basis  for,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
setting  up  of,  a  General  Organization  which  may 
permit  the  achievement  of  a  just  peaceful  oixler 
and  the  welfare  of  all  nations,  which  the  American 
Republics  are  striving  to  attain;  and 
Resolves : 

1.  That  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Confer- 
ence transmit  to  the  states  which  formulated  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  to  the  other  nations 
invited  to  the  forthcoming  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  that  Conference  itself,  this  resolution, 
and  the  report  with  the  documents  hereto  attached 
containing  the  views,  comments,  and  suggestions 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  American  Republics 
presenting  them,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  the  definitive  Charter 
of  the  projected  Organization,  especially  the  fol- 
lowing points  regarding  which  a  consensus  exists 
among  the  American  Republics  represented  in  this 
Conference  that  did  not  participate  in  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conversations : 

a)  The  aspiration  of  universality  as  an  ideal 
toward  which  the  Organization  should  tend  in  the 
future : 


'  Resolution  XXX  from  the  Final  Act  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  on  Prohlems  of  War  and  Peace  (provi- 
sional English  translation).  At  a  later  date  the  Pan 
American  Union  will  issue  the  official  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Spanish  text  signed  at  Mexico  City. 
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b)  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and  making 
more  specific  the  enumeration  of  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Organization; 

c)  The  desirability  of  amplifying  and  making 
more  specific  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  order  that  its  action,  as  the  fully  representa- 
tive organ  of  the  international  community  may 
be  rendered  effective,  harmonizing  the  powers  of 
the  Security  Council  with  such  amplification ; 

d)  The  desirability  of  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  competence  of  the  international  tribunal 
or  court  of  justice; 

e)  The  desirability  of  creating  an  international 
agency  specially  charged  with  promoting  intel- 
lectual and  moral  cooperation  between  nations; 

f )  The  desirability  of  preferably  solving  con- 
troversies and  questions  of  an  inter- American  char- 
acter in  accordance  with  inter-American  methods 
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and  procedures,  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Gen- 
eral International  Organization ;  and 

g)  The  desirability  of  giving  an  adequate  rep- 
resentation to  Latin  America  in  the  Security 
Council. 

2.  To  express  to  the  other  United  Nations  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence the  common  desire  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics to  receive  from  them  before  that  Conference 
the  views,  comments,  and  suggestions  which  they 
on  their  part  may  deem  it  convenient  to  transmit. 

The  Governments  signatory  to  the  present  reso- 
lution retain  full  liberty  to  present  and  support 
in  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  as  representa- 
tives respectively  of  sovereign  states,  all  the  view- 
points which  they  may  consider  pertinent,  many 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  annexed  documents.' 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  ARGENTINA 


The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
or  War  and  Peace 
Having  considered  the  text  of  the  communica- 
tion directed  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  the 
Pan  American  Union, 
Considering  : 

1.  That  the  Conference  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measures  to  intensify  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  American  Nations  against  Germany 
and  Japan  and  to  seek  the  strengthening  of  their 
political  and  economic  sovereignty  and  their  co- 
operation and  security ; 

2.  That  the  circumstances  existing  before  the 
meeting  have  undergone  no  change  that  would 
have  justified  the  Conference  in  taking  steps  to 
re-establish,  as  it  earnestly  desires  to  do,  the  unity 
of  the  21  states  in  the  policy  of  solidarity  that  has 
been  strengthened  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference, 

Resolves  : 

1.  To  deplore  that  the  Argentine  Nation  has 
up  to  the  present  time  not  found  it  possible  to  take 
the  steps  which  Tvould  permit  her  participation  in 
the  Inter- American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  with  the  conclusions  of  which  the 
principle  of  solidarity  of  the  hemisphere  against 

'  Not  printed. 

'  Kesolutlon  LLX  from  the  Final  Act. 


all  types  of  aggression  is  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended. 

2.  To  recognize  that  the  unity  of  the  peoples 
of  America  is  indivisible  and  that  the  Argentine 
Nation  is  and  always  has  been  an  integi-al  part 
of  the  union  of  the  American  Republics. 

3.  To  express  its  desire  that  the  Argentine  Na- 
tion may  put  herself  in  a  position  to  express  her 
conformity  with  and  adherence  to  the  principles 
and  declarations  which  are  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Mexico,  and  which  enrich  the  juridical 
and  political  heritage  of  the  continent  and  en- 
large the  scope  of  American  public  law,  to  which 
on  so  many  occasions  Argentina  herself  has  made 
notable  contributions. 

4.  To  reiterate  the  declaration,  established  at 
Habana,  amplified  and  invigorated  by  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec,  and  demonstrated  by  the  associa- 
tion of  the  American  Republics  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  this  Conference  holds,  that 
complete  solidarity  and  a  common  policy  among 
the  American  States  when  faced  with  threats  or 
acts  of  aggression  by  any  State  against  an  Ameri- 
can State  are  essential  for  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  continent. 

5.  To  declare  that  the  Conference  hopes  that 
the  Argentine  Nation  will  implement  a  policy  of 
co-operative  action  with  the  other  American  Na- 
tions, so  as  to  identify  herself  with  the  common 
policy  which  these  nations  are  following,  and  so 
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as  to  orient  her  own  policy  so  that  she  may  achieve 
her  incorporation  into  the  United  Nations  as  a 
signatory  to  the  joint  declaration  entered  into 
by  them. 

6.  To  declare  that  the  final  act  of  this  Con- 
ference shall  be  open  to  adherence  by  the  Argen- 
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tine  Nation,  always  in  accordance  with  the  criteria 
of  this  resolution,  and  to  authorize  His  Excellency 
Dr.  Ezequiel  Padilla,  President  of  the  Conference, 
to  communicate  the  resolutions  of  this  assembly 
to  the  Argentine  Government  through  the  channel 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


FREE  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION 


Whereas  : 

The  American  Republics  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  firm  desire  to  assure  a  peace  which 
will  defend  and  protect  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man  everywhere  and  permit  all  peoples  to  live 
free  from  the  evils  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and 
slavery ; 

The  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  the  su- 
premacy of  truth  among  men ; 

Truth  is  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  which  cannot 
exist  where  truth  prevails,  so  that  those  who  would 
erect  tyrannies  are  constrained  to  attempt  its  sup- 
pression or  to  raise  barriers  against  it ; 

Freedom  of  expression  of  thought,  oral  and  writ- 
ten, is  an  essential  condition  to  the  development 
of  an  active  and  vigilant  public  opinion  throughout 
the  world  to  guard  against  any  attempt  at  ag- 
gression ; 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  acts  against  hu- 
manity is  the  method  employed  by  totalitarian 
governments  in  isolating  their  people  from  the 
influence  of  foreign  information,  depriving  them 
of  access  to  the  truth  about  international  affairs, 
as  well  as  creating  obstacles  abroad  to  an  exact 
knowledge  of  internal  conditions  in  their  countries ; 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  lessons  of  the  pres- 
ent world  war  that  there  can  be  no  freedom,  peace, 
or  security  where  men  are  not  assured  of  free  ac- 
cess to  the  truth  through  the  various  media  of 
public  information. 


The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
OF  War  and  Peace  Recommends  : 

1.  That  the  American  Republics  recognize  their 
essential  obligation  to  guarantee  to  their  people, 
free  and  impartial  access  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

2.  That,  having  this  guarantee  in  view,  they  un- 
dertake, upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  earli- 
est possible  abandonment  of  those  measures  of  cen- 
sorship, and  of  control  over  the  services  of  press, 
motion  picture  and  radio,  which  have  been  neces- 
sary in  war-time  to  combat  the  subversive  politi- 
cal tactics  and  espionage  activities  of  the  Axis 
states. 

3.  That  the  Governments  of  the  American  Re- 
publics take  measures,  individually  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  one  another,  to  promote  a  free  exchange 
of  information  among  their  peoples. 

4.  That  the  American  Republics,  having  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  free  access  to  informatioji 
for  all,  make  every  effort  to  the  end  that  when  a 
juridical  order  in  the  world  is  assured,  there  may 
be  established  the  principle  of  free  transmission 
and  reception  of  information,  oral  or  written, 
published  in  books  or  by  the  press,  broadcast  by 
radio  or  disseminated  by  any  other  means,  under 
proper  responsibility  and  without  need  of  previous 
censorship,  as  is  the  case  with  private  correspond- 
ence by  letter,  telegram,  or  any  other  means  in  time 
of  peace. 


ECONOMIC  CHARTER  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


The  draft  resolution  of  the  Economic  Charter 
of  the  Americas  as  presented  to  the  Conference  by 
the  United  States  Delegation  was  printed  in  the 
BuLLEiiN  of  March  4,  1945,  p.  347.  Five  para- 
graphs under  the  "Declaration  of  Principles"  of 
the  Charter  as  approved  by  the  Conference  con- 
tain textual  changes  that  modify  the  draft  resolu- 


tion. The  revised  texts  of  those  paragraphs  from 
the  provisional  English  translation  of  the  Final 
Act  are  printed  below. 


'Resolution  XXVII  from  the  Final  Act.  The  draft 
resolution  on  Free  Access  to  Information  as  presented  to 
the  Conference  by  the  United  States  Delegation  was 
printed  in  the  BuiximN  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  343. 

'  Resolution  LI  of  the  Final  Act 
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Equality  of  Access 


2.  To  cooperate  with  other  nations  to  bring 
about  through  the  elimination  of  existing  forms  of 
discrimination  and  the  prevention  of  new  forms, 
the  enjoyment  by  all  nations  of  access  on  equnl 
terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  likewise  to  declare  and  accept  a  recip- 
rocal principle  of  equal  access  to  the  producers' 
goods  which  are  needed  for  their  industrial  and 
economic  development. 

International  Comjiercial  Policy 

3.  To  attain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  common 
aspiration  of  all  the  American  Republics  to  find 
practical  international  formulae  to  reduce  all  bar- 
riers detrimental  to  trade  between  nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purpose  of  assuring  all  peoples 
of  the  world  high  levels  of  living  and  the  sound 
development  of  their  economies,  and  to  promote 
the  cooperative  action  which  must  be  taken  in 
other  fields,  particularly  the  stabilization  of  cur- 
rencies, and  international  investment. 

Elimination  of  Excesses  of  Economic 
Nationalism 

5.  To  cooperate  for  the  general  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  international  economic  collaboration  to 
eliminate  the  excesses  which  may  result  from  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  including  excessive  restriction 
of  imports  and  the  dumping  of  surpluses  of  na- 
tional production  in  world  markets. 

Just  and  Equitable   Treatsient  for  Foreign 
Enterprise  and  Capital 

6.  To  act  individually,  and  jointly  with  each 
other  and  with  other  nations  by  means  of  treaties, 
executive  agreements  or  other  arrangements,  to 
assure  just  and  equitable  treatment  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  enterprises,  skills  and  capital  brought 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  American  Re- 
publics will  undertake  to  afford  ample  facilities 
for  the  free  movement  and  investment  of  capital 
giving  equal  treatment  to  national  and  foreign 
capital,  except  when  the  investment  of  the  latter 
would  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  public  interest. 
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8.  To  promote  the  system  of  private  enterprise 
in  production  which  has  characterized  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  American  Republics, 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the  encour- 
agement of  private  enterprise  and  to  remove 
as  far  as  possible  obstacles  which  retard  or  dis- 
courage economic  growth  and  development. 


Intergovernmental    Committee 
On  Refugees 

APPOINTMENT  OF  EARL  G.  HARRISON  AS 
UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

The  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  of  Earl 
G.  Harrison  of  Philadelphia  to  succeed  Myron  C. 
Taylor  as  representative  of  this  Government  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Conmiittee  on  Refugees  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  State  on  March  15. 
Mr.  Taylor  represented  this  Government  at  the 
fivian  conference  in  1938,  at  which  time  the  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  he  served  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Committee  until  his  resignation  in  May 
1944.  In  the  intervening  period  Ambassador  John 
G.  Winant  has  represented  this  Government  on  the 
Committee. 

Earl  Harrison,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  is  expected  to  proceed  to  London  im- 
mediately to  confer  with  officials  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mittee's plans  to  care  for  the  racial,  religious,  and 
political  refugees  who  cannot  return  to  their  homes. 
The  caring  for  and  repatriation  of  displaced  per- 
sons who  can  be  repatriated  to  their  homes  is  one 
of  UNRRA's  functions.  Increasing  numbers  of 
racial,  religious,  and  political  refugees  are  now 
being  liberated  by  the  Allied  armies,  and  the  num- 
ber to  be  cared  for  by  the  Committee  may  eventu- 
ally exceed  one  million. 

The  membership  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee now  includes  36  governments.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  Brazil,  Canada,  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  France,  Great  Britain,  Mexico,  the  Neth- 
erlands, the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  constitute  an 
enlarged  executive  committee. 
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English  Is  Also  a  Foreign  Language 


TODAY  we  find  ourselves  members 
of  a  Nation  wliicli,  because  of  its 
dynamic  position  in  world  affairs  and  its  influence 
on  the  shape  of  events  to  come,  is  exerting  a  mag- 
netic attraction  on  political  and  social  develop- 
ments in  other  countries.  This  influence  is  felt  in 
the  most  remote  classrooms  of  the  farthest  corners 
of  the  globe  where,  we  learn,  the  study  of  English 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  daily  importance.  In  al- 
most every  country  of  the  world,  even  in  those 
now  at  war  with  us,  English  is  either  required  or 
preferred  as  a  second  language. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  dynamics  of 
language  if  we  consider  the  rapidly  growing  inter- 
est in  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  which  is 
characteristic  of  language  study  in  this  country 
today.  Even  the  difficulties  of  Chinese  have  not 
deterred  a  small  but  hardy  band  of  people  from 
undertaking  the  study  of  that  language.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  the  acceptance  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  and  all  it 
means  has  had  a  direct  reflection  in  the  growth  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  classes  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  readily  discernible  that  the 
arrival  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  present  place  in 
world  affairs  is  the  immediate  cause  for  the  many 
\  classes  in  Russian  which  are  burgeoning  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

This  growing  interest  in  foreign  languages  is  a 
healthy  sign  and  a  happy  omen  for  our  future 
international  relations.  The  active  study  of 
languages  now  going  on  in  this  country  is  the 
result  of  a  desire,  conscious  or  unconscious,  on  our 
part  to  learn  about  our  neighbors  and  close  asso- 
ciates and  to  find  out  what  makes  them  tick — in 
short,  to  understand  them  better  so  that  we  may 
insure  future  peace  for  ourselves. 

In  the  smaller  European  countries  the  study  of 
English  at  the  outbreak  of  war  had  reached  sur- 
prising proportions.    In  1934  English  was  made 
I   the  first  foreign  language  of  the  Latvian  schools, 

'  Mr.  Pierson  is  Head  of  the  Student  and  Training  Sec- 
tion, American   Republics   Brancli,   Division  of  Cultural 
Cooperation,    Office    of    Public    Affairs,    Department    of 
I    State. 

'  See  "International  Languages  for  One  World",  address 
by  Haldore  Hanson,  Bulletin  of  Dee.  4,  1943,  p.  395. 
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although  Russia  and  Germany  were 
Latvia's  neighbors.  English,  prior 
to  the  war,  was  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  Yugo- 
slavia.- 

The  Swedish  Royal  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  universal  adoption  of  English  study, 
rather  than  German,  for  Swedish  children.  The 
Norwegians,  who  need  a  second  language  for 
their  merchant  marine,  chose  English  for  their 
schools. 

The  Near  East  presents  a  similar  picture.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  our  Govern- 
ment has  an  invaluable  cultural  asset  in  the  group 
of  six  American  colleges  founded  in  the  last  cen- 
tury by  religious  groups.  These  colleges  are  no 
longer  denominational,  but  they  still  draw  some 
support  from  the  Near  East  College  Association 
in  New  York.  The  prestige  of  their  English 
studies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey  has  been  as 
continuing  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  English  in 
those  countries  as  it  was  in  Bulgaria  and  Greece 
before  the  colleges  in  those  countries  were  closed 
by  German  occupation. 

In  the  Far  East  a  group  of  American  Christian 
colleges  in  China  and  Japan  have  been,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  a  major  influence  for  the  study 
of  English.  English  has  been  the  first  foreign 
language  of  both  China  and  Japan.  It  was  re- 
cently reported  that  eight  out  of  ten  members  of 
the  Chinese  National  Cabinet  speak  English. 

If  we  but  open  our  southern  door  toward  our 
neighbors,  our  sister  republics  of  the  hemisphere, 
we  shall  hear  the  buzz  of  English  study  rising  in 
volume  in  those  countries,  where,  in  many  cases,  it 
is  already  a  second  language  by  law  or  by  pref- 
erence. 

Yes,  English  is  also  a  foreign  language.  It  is 
a  language  which  has  caught  the  imagination  of 
millions  of  people  in  non-English-speaking  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 


II 


One  thing  which  characterizes  American  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  other  countries  is  the  friendly 
spirit  of  give-and-take.  If  we  speak  of  the  study 
of  English  abroad  we  must  think  at  the  same  time 
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of  ways  to  promote  international  understanding 
through  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  this 
country.  This  method  is  not  a  one-way  street 
down  which  we  hope  to  drive  to  a  peaceful  world. 
It  is  a  two-way  street  with  several  lanes  of  traffic 
moving  in  each  direction. 

English  teachers  in  the  United  States  have  a 
very  special  opportunity  to  bring  to  their  students 
a  broader  understanding  of  their  place  in  the  world 
by  encouraging  them  to  undertake  the  study  of  an 
important  foreign  language.  The  study  of  a 
foreign  language  also  gives  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  own  language.  Wliat 
other  languages  students  will  take  will  depend  on 
numerous  factors,  among  which  is  the  possibility 
of  working,  studying,  or  teaching  abroad.  The 
languages  they  wish  to  study  will  emerge  on  their 
own  merits,  each  serving  a  commercial,  political, 
or  scholarly  need.  The  remark  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  Russian  language  also  applies  to  the 
English  language.  Spanish,  spoken  over  most  of 
one  continent,  has  a  great  literacy  tradition  and  a 
growing  commercial  value.  Portuguese  is  the  lan- 
guage of  our  great  ally,  Brazil,  with  whom  we  are 
destined  to  have  ever  closer  political,  commercial, 
and  cultural  relations.  The  Asiatic  languages  will 
require  greater  attention.  Chinese  is  spoken  by 
more  people  than  is  any  other  living  tongue,  yet 
in  the  United  States,  excluding  those  of  Chinese 
origin,  there  are  not  ten  persons  in  a  million  who 
can  speak  or  read  Chinese.  The  Arabic  language, 
though  spoken  by  only  an  estimated  30  million  per- 
sons, is  the  language  of  Islam  and  is  one  of  the 
truly  international,  interracial,  and  interconti- 
nental tongues.  Those  who  speak  Arabic  are  scat- 
tered over  North  Africa  and  western  Asia  to  the 
borders  of  China.  Other  candidates  might  be 
suggested,  but  all  of  these  languages  are  likely  to 
be  of  growing  importance  in  international 
relations. 

Ill 

If  English  is  to  be  taught  abroad  it  is  to  our 
interest  that  it  be  taught  correctly.  The  question 
is  not  whether  English  should  be  taught  as  British 
English  or  American  English  or  whether  as  Bos- 
ton English,  Wisconsin  English,  or  Texas  Eng- 
lish. Nor  should  it  be  confined  to  Basic  English 
or  to  any  other  method.  It  should  be  good  Eng- 
lish. We  are  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  our 
efforts  to  devise   adequate   systems   of  teaching 
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English  to  members  of  other  language  groups. 
We  have  recognized  that  there  are  many  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem.  We  have  seen  that  each 
language  group  has  its  own  problems  in  learning 
English,  that  some  of  these  problems  are  common 
to  several  language  groups,  but  that  generally  it 
may  be  said  that  each  group  finds  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  its  own  in  phonetics,  phonemics,  syntax, 
and  grammar.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Fries,  Director  of 
the  English  Language  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  has  stated  that  persons  of  Spanish 
speech  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing  meaning 
between  words  such  as  mit  and  meat,  pen  and  pan, 
because  variation  in  vowel  sounds  is  not  used  in 
Si^anish  to  differentiate  meanings.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Brazilian  will  be  amazed  that  his  Spanish 
cousins  should  have  this  difficulty,  since  he  is  more 
accustomed  to  the  varying  vowel  shadings.  Ger- 
man speakers  will  probably  not  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty with  the  placement  of  adjectives  as  Ro- 
mance-language speakers,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  may  have  more  difficulty  in  the  placement  of 
verbs  in  the  sentence. 

Much  of  the  scientific  research  carried  on  today 
in  the  field  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  is 
devoted  to  the  discovery,  analysis,  and  classifica- 
tion of  those  language  difficulties.  On  the  basis  of 
those  studies,  it  can  be  observed  readily  that  scien- 
tifically soimd  textbooks  can  be  constructed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  different  language 
groups  in  learning  English  by  concentrating  at- 
tention on  the  most  difficult  learning  problems 
for  each  group.  Classroom  techniques  may  be 
devised  also  to  facilitate  teaching.  One  of  the 
interesting  developments  familiar  to  teachers  of 
speech  is  the  use  of  the  recording  machine  for  read- 
ing or  impromptu  exercises  at  various  stages  in 
the  learning  process,  permitting  a  careful  analysis 
of  individual  difficulties  and  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  progress. 

Other  methods  under  trial  include  standardized 
minimum  vocabularies  based  on  word-count  or  on 
utility  factors  or  on  a  combination  of  those 
methods. 

In  any  event  we  are  only  beginning  to  get  at 
this  problem  of  English  as  a  foreign  language. 
The  efforts  are  liighlj'  encouraging:  First,  we  are 
recognizing  the  problem  and  we  are  doing  some- 
thing about  it;  second,  we  are  using  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  and  we  are  open-minded 
in  our  search  for  the  best  methods. 
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Our  most  active  laboratory  for  the  development 
of  methods  of  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  found  in  the  centers  for  teaching  English 
in  the  other  American  republics  and  in  the  centers 
for  their  students  in  this  country.  Before  discuss- 
ing the  various  methods  which  have  been  developed 
by  private  and  public  agencies,  it  would  be  useful 
to  name  some  of  the  agencies  which  have  a  share 
in  this  program. 

The  Government  agencies  are: 

(1)  The  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
which  is  particularly  interested  in  language  teach- 
ing in  this  country  and  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  correlation  of  teaching  of  English  as  a 
foreign  language  in  universities  and  other  centers. 

(2)  The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  which  is  particularly  interested 
in  English  teaching  in  the  public-school  systems 
and  normal  schools  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics and  in  the  use  of  films  and  radio  as  means  of 
teaching  English. 

(8)  The  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  State,  which  promotes  English 
teaching  in  cultural  institutes,  libraries,  and 
American  schools  in  the  other  American  republics 
and  assists  in  providing  visiting  professors  of 
English  and  of  American  literature  and  culture 
to  Latin  American  universities. 

The  private  agencies  are: 

(1)  The  Rockefeller  Foimdation,  which  has  as- 
sisted the  scientific  study  of  English  as  a  foreign 
language  in  this  country. 

(2)  The  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties, which  has  been  effective  in  coordinating 
linguistic  research  in  this  country,  including  re- 
search in  the  problems  of  learning  English. 

(3)  A  number  of  universities  which  have  estab- 
lished special  centers  for  research  in  English  as 
a  foreign  language  and  for  the  actual  teaching  of 
English  under  controlled  conditions  to  students 
from  the  other  American  republics. 

(4)  Special  centers,  which  are  not  connected 
with  universities,  for  the  teaching  of  English  to 
Latin  Americans. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  agencies  which  actively 
engage  in  research  in  English  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage are  the  universities  which  have  financed  the 
research  with  their  own    or   foundation   funds. 
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Such  research  is  coordinated  by  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  the  application 
of  methods  developed  by  research  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
which  fulfils  a  coordinating  function  in  this  re- 
spect. The  actual  teaching  of  English  to  Latin 
Americans  is  carried  on  in  various  ways,  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  universities  and  special  centers  in 
this  country,  and  is  assisted  abroad  by  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  by 
the  Department  of  State. 


Much  of  the  work  in  English  teaching  is  directed 
to  the  Latin  Americans  who  come  to  this  coimtry 
to  study.  To  become  acquainted  with  two  of  these 
students  we  might  run  our  finger  mentally  over  a 
map  of  Latin  America  and  let  it  rest  on  the  capital 
of  almost  any  Spanish-American  country  in  that 
area.  Enlarging  the  map  in  motion-picture 
fashion,  we  soon  find  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  city 
of  Spanish-colonial  buildings.  In  this  city  live 
Jose  and  Maria,  two  children  who  come  from  dif- 
ferent family  backgrounds.  Jose  goes  to  the 
public  schools;  Maria,  whose  family  is  a  little 
better  off  and  is  compelled  to  maintain  a  certain 
social  position,  attends  the  local  independent 
American  school.  Both  have  begun  to  formulate 
their  ideas  on  the  careers  they  will  follow,  and 
through  the  influence  of  parents  or  friends  they 
have  half-formed  notions  of  studying  eventually 
in  the  United  States.  Jose  thinks  he  wants  to  be 
a  doctor ;  Maria  is  interested  in  helping  her  people 
through  improvement  of  their  nutrition. 

Jose  has  classes  in  English  several  times  a  week 
in  the  public  secondary  school.  His  teacher,  one 
of  his  own  people,  has  recently  returned  from  a 
four  months'  trip  to  the  United  States  which  was 
made  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. While  in  the  United  States  the  teacher's 
salary  was  continued  by  her  own  Government  so 
that  in  her  absence  her  family  would  have  means 
of  sujiport. 

Jose's  teacher  uses  her  thrilling  experiences  in 
the  land  of  "Tio  Sam"  in  her  teaching  to  illustrate 
the  points  she  desires  to  emphasize.  She  tells  her 
students  of  her  visits  to  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  great  cities,  but  she  is  par- 
ticularly emotional  about  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Valley  Forge,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Mount  Ver- 
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non — places  so  closely  identified  with  the  great  mo- 
ments and  great  lives  in  our  history.  She  speaks 
of  the  month  or  six  weeks  spent  in  actual  class- 
room work  at  an  American  university,  studying 
the  latest  methods  of  teaching  English  as  a  for- 
eign language,  reviewing  phonetics  and  grammar, 
and  receiving  intensive  instruction  in  American 
history,  literature,  and  social  background.  Occa- 
sionally she  looks  back  to  the  month  she  visited 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  classes  in  a  city  high 
school  and  talked  to  the  students  and  exchanged 
views  on  many  subjects  of  mutual  interest  with  the 
teachers.  She  reminisces  about  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can-history  classes  where  in  her  own  words  she 
made  the  history  of  her  country  come  to  life  and 
pass  in  review  before  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  about  the  literature  classes  where  she  spoke 
of  the  great  writers  and  poets  who  had  won  laurels 
in  her  homeland.  She  recalls  the  parent-teacher- 
association  meetings  and  the  talks  to  women's  clubs 
and  special  study-groups ;  she  remembers  the  busy 
time  she  had  and  the  many  people  she  met  whose 
friendship  she  will  cherish  for  years  to  come. 
Jose's  teacher  was  able  to  do  all  this  because  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  which  has  con- 
tact with  state  and  city  school  systems  throughout 
the  country,  arranged  the  program  for  her. 

Now  the  teacher  has  returned  to  her  home  coun- 
try and  is  teaching  Jose  and  his  friends.  She  finds 
that  while  she  was  in  the  United  States  learning 
new  teaching  methods  her  Government  had  printed 
new  texts  for  the  teaching  of  English  which  were 
developed  locally  with  the  collaboration  of  an 
English-language  specialist  lent  by  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation,  an  agency  of 
the  Office  of  tlie  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  She  expects  soon  to  be  using  teaching 
films  to  supplement  these  texts  and  her  own  per- 
sonal experiences. 

The  American  School,  where  Maria  studies,  was 
established  by  a  group  of  local  nationals  and  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  is  managed  by  an  independent 
board  of  directors.  It  is  a  day  school,  held  in 
rented  quarters  until  the  time  when  it  will  have  a 
building  of  its  own.  The  principal  is  an  American 
citizen,  but  most  of  the  teachers  are  well-trained 
nationals  of  the  country.  Maria  is  studying  Eng- 
lish under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  Ameri- 
can teacher  who  recently  arrived  from  the  United 
States.  Maria  is  very  fond  of  this  teacher,  who 
speaks  Spanish  perhaps  not  so  well  as  Maria  speaks 


it,  but  Mell  enough  to  explain  in  Spanish  difficult 
points  in  English  grammar.  Maria  does  not  real- 
ize it,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
this  teacher  should  have  prepared  herself  espe- 
cially for  this  type  of  work  by  learning  Spanish 
and  by  taking  special  work  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish to  Spanish-speaking  persons  at  a  great  Amer- 
ican university.  With  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government  through  a  grant  to  the  school, 
Maria  is  able  to  have  this  well-prepared  teacher. 

How  did  Maria's  teacher  know  about  this  posi- 
tion ?  After  that  teacher  had  prepared  herself  to 
teach  English  as  a  foreign  language,  she  filed  an 
application  in  a  central  pool  of  candidates  main- 
tained by  the  Division  of  Inter-American  Educa- 
tional Eelations  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. From  this  pool  her  application  was  sent 
to  the  Inter-American  Schools  Service  at  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  an  organization 
which  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  rendering  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  American  schools  in  the 
other  American  republics.  The  Inter-American 
Schools  Service  had  been  requested  by  tlie  prin- 
cipal of  Maria's  school  to  recommend  an  English 
teacher.  This  teacher  was  chosen  from  the  panel 
drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  Education.  Now  she 
is  teaching  English  in  Maria's  school  and  is  gain- 
ing valuable  experience  in  a  foreign  land  which 
will  mean  much  to  her  when  she  returns  to  the 
United  States  to  teach  Spanish  probably  in  one 
of  our  high  schools  or  colleges. 

VI 

After  a  few  years,  Jose  and  Maria  enroll  in  the 
university,  each  pursuing  special  studies  leading 
to  a  degree.  They  have  not  lost  their  desire  to 
study  in  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  this 
wish  has  now  assumed  more  concrete  shape.  In 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  education  in  the 
United  States  they  must  obtain  their  degrees  in 
the  local  university,  work  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
plan  to  study  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time they  keep  their  English  from  getting  too 
rusty  and  learn  more  about  the  United  States  by 
attending  the  classes  of  a  visiting  professor  from 
an  American  university  who  has  been  invited  by 
the  local  university  to  spend  a  year  lecturing  and 
conducting  seminars  on  English  and  American 
language  and  literature.  The  professor  is  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  United  States  schol- 
arship who  is  able  to  inteqiret  his  subject  to  his 
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students  in  terms  they  understand  even  though 
they  come  from  a  different  national  background. 
His  classroom  and  seminar  methods  first  surprise 
and  then  delight  Jose  and  Maria,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  straight  lectures  -with  little  or  no  discus- 
sion. What  amazes  them  most  is  the  way  the 
professor  puts  them  at  ease  and  encourages  free 
discussion  and  the  interplay  of  ideas  on  a  man-to- 
man basis. 

VII 

These  two  young  people  have  now  been  gradu- 
ated and  are  working  at  their  chosen  fields  to  gain 
experience  and,  especially,  to  learn  at  first  hand 
the  professional  problems  with  which  they  must 
contend.  They  both  hope  to  find  the  solution  to 
some  of  these  problems  by  postgraduate  study  in 
the  United  States.  But  first  they  must  obtain  a 
fellowship  for  such  study — and  that  is  not  an  easy 
matter.  Ten  times  as  many  students  apply  as  are 
finally  accepted.  Jose  and  Maria  visit  the  cul- 
tural-relations attache  at  the  American  Embassy 
to  learn  what  qualifications  are  needed  to  apply  for 
a  fellowship.  They  find  that  high  scholarship, 
good  personality,  adaptability,  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  both  written  and  spoken  English, 
and  a  field  of  work  which  needs  development  in  the 
home  country  are  the  requirements.  Since  their 
English  unfortunately  is  rusty,  Jose  and  Maria 
feel  they  cannot  pass  the  test  without  strenuous 
review.  Facilities  for  a  brush-up  in  English  are 
available  locally.  The  cultural-relations  attache 
reminds  Jose  and  Maria  that  the  American  Cul- 
tural Institute  has  classes  in  English  at  several 
levels  where  each  week  after  work  they  can  spend 
a  few  hours  reviewing  and  strengthening  their 
Engli.sh.  In  a  matter  of  days  they  are  given  a 
placement  test  and  are  enrolled  in  the  proper  class 
under  the  supervision  of  an  American  language 
teacher  sent  to  the  Institute  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

One  day  the  teacher  announces  that  classes  will 
be  suspended  for  several  weeks  in  order  to  give 
the  students  a  vacation  from  English.  But  the 
teacher  gets  no  vacation !  The  director  of  the 
Cultural  Institute  has  organized  a  vacation  course 
for  local  teachers  in  methods  of  teaching  English. 
He  is  astounded  at  the  large  advance  enrolment, 
which  means  double  duty  for  every  teacher  on  the 
staff.  These  vacation  classes  are  such  as  have 
never  before  been  seen  in  the  city.    Teachers  from 


the  national  schools  sit  side  by  side  with  nuns  from 
the  Sacred  Heart  Convent ;  and  Christian  Brothers 
study  with  teachers  from  private  secular  schools. 
So  great  is  the  interest  in  reviewing  English  and 
in  learning  the  most  up-to-date  methods  that  the 
participants  in  the  course  spontaneously  form  an 
association  of  English  teachers  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  profession  and  to  improve  their 
teaching.  Two  of  the  most  outstanding  members 
of  the  vacation  classes  are  invited  to  take  an  addi- 
tional training  course  in  the  United  States  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  State. 

VIII 

Finally,  the  applications  of  Jose  and  Maria  are 
approved  by  the  local  Fellowship  and  Scholarship 
Selection  Committee  and  are  referred  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education.  The  fellowships 
are  awai'ded.  Since  Jose's  family  hasn't  the  means 
to  pay  for  his  travel  to  the  United  States  he  has 
been  awarded  a  travel  grant  by  the  Department  of 
State.  He  receives  also  a  supplementary  mainte- 
nance grant  to  bring  up  to  a  predetermined  level 
the  maintenance  grant  he  is  to  receive  from  the 
university  where  he  is  to  study.  Since  Maria's 
family  is  able  to  pay  her  travel  and  half  of  her 
living  expenses,  her  fellowship  includes  only 
tuition  and  half-maintenance.  Under  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  fellowship  program,  Jose  and 
Maria  take  their  final  work  in  English  to  prepare 
themselves  for  full  participation  in  American  uni- 
versity life.  They  are  assigned  to  an  English 
Language  Institute  at  a  prominent  university  in 
the  United  States  where  for  two  months  they  study 
English  as  spoken  in  the  United  States  and  attend 
classes  in  other  subjects  designed  to  ease  the  shock 
of  being  thrown  suddenly  into  a  new  type  of 
existence.  Now  Jose  and  Maria  are  ready  to  enter 
the  American  classroom  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  American  classmates,  to  understand  the  lec- 
tures, and  to  take  part  in  class  discussions  and 
seminars.  They  are  able  to  speak  to  an  American 
audience  without  fear  of  being  misunderstood. 

This  is  the  process  that  is  going  on  in  the 
hemisphere  today.  Little  Joses  and  Marias  are 
studying  English  in  the  grade  schools  and  big 
Joses  and  Marias  are  taking  orientation  courses 
and  are  preparing  to  enter  our  universities  and 
colleges.  Yes,  English  is  also  a  foreign  language, 
the  teaching  of  which  is  engaging  the  minds  and 
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the  energies  of  hundreds  of  people  throughout  the 
world. 

IX 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  English  teacher  in 
this  country?  The  answer  can  be  given  in  terms 
of  manpower,  in  terms  of  professional  relations, 
and  in  terms  of  reciprocal  understanding  among 
nations. 

There  is  a  fairly  steady  turn-over  in  English- 
teaching  positions  in  Latin  America,  for  which 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  wishes  to 
have  on  hand  a  fresh  supply  of  applications  from 
qualified  teachers  in  the  United  States.  Knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  important  but 
probably  not  essential  in  all  cases.  For  English 
teachers  interested  in  the  linguistic  aspect  of  our 
language  and  for  Romance-language  teachers  who 
wish  to  have  a  year  or  two  in  Latin  America  living 
among  the  people  and  practicing  a  second  lan- 
guage, these  positions  present  interesting  oppor- 
tunities for  foreign  service.  The  cultural  institutes 
in  Latin  America  and  the  centers  in  this  country 
also  need  well-trained  personnel  to  handle  English 
teaching  for  adult  groups. 

There  is  something  that  the  English-teaching 
profession  as  a  whole  can  do  through  its  organized 
efforts.  The  newly  formed  association  of  English 
teachers  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Jose  and  Maria 
is  an  example  of  teacher  organization  in  one  of  the 
Latin  American  countries.  It  is  suggested  that 
state  English-teacher  associations  in  this  country 
establish  relations  with  similar  teacher  associations 
in  Latin  America  and  provide  for  a  continual  in- 
terchange of  publications  and  visits  which  can  be 
handled  with  little  or  no  government  assistance. 
The  value  of  this  type  of  relations  cannot  be 
stressed  too  much.  It's  "talking  shop"  over  long 
distances ;  it's  sharing  a  common  interest ;  yes,  it's 
creating  about  that  common  interest  an  espnt  de 
corps  which  can  mean  so  much  in  establishing  real 
morale  among  English  teachers  both  north  and 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Saroyan  exemplifies  the  idea  of  the  cohesive  ef- 
fect of  common  interests  in  a  most  entertaining 
fashion  in  one  episode  of  The  Human  Comedy. 
You  will  recall  the  scene.  The  two  boys,  Lionel, 
the  not-so-bright  boy,  and  Ulysses,  are  in  the  public 
library,  and  the  librarian  has  just  admitted  to 
Lionel  that  there's  no  law  against  looking  at  the 
outside  of  books.    Then — 
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"She  looked  at  Ulysses,  'And  who's  this?'  she 
said. 

"'This  here's  Ulysses',  Lionel  said.  'He  can't 
read.' 

"'Can  you?'  the  librarian  said  to  Lionel. 

"  'No',  Lionel  said,  'but  he  can't  either.  That's 
why  we're  friends.  He's  the  only  other  man  I 
know  who  can't  read.'  " 

These  two  boys  have  one  thing  in  common — 
perhaps  a  negative  community  of  interest,  but  one 
which  binds  them  in  friendship. 

The  challenge  of  creating  a  better  and  more  un- 
derstanding world  is  always  with  us.  In  fact,  its 
need  is  perhaps  felt  more  in  time  of  war  than  in 
time  of  peace.  If  everyone  in  the  world  spoke 
English,  the  universal  panacea  wooild  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  found.  Language  is  merely  a 
tool  which  we  can  use  wisely  to  help  build  the 
house  of  international  understanding.  But  we  are 
not  building  alone;  others  share  the  job,  and  they 
have  their  own  language  tools.  Language 
teachers — meaning  language  in  its  broadest 
sense — can  teach  the  world  to  use  the  other  fel- 
low's tools,  without  which  the  house  of  understand- 
ing cannot  be  built. 

Surveys  To  Be  Made  at 
American  Embassies  and 
Consulates 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  GROUPS 
AND  ITINERARIES 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

The  Secretary  of  State  released  on  March  12 
the  names  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  itineraries, 
of  the  three  teams  of  experts,  which,  as  was  an- 
nounced on  March  3,^  are  being  sent  abroad  to 
make  surveys  of  United  States  embassies  and  con- 
sulates for  the  purpose  of  recommending  meas- 
ures to  increase  their  i 


Group  I :   South  America 

Itinerary 

Kingston,  Call,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  La  Paz,  Sao 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Belem,  Paramaribo,  George- 
town, Port-of-Spain. 
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Meinbers 

Alfred  N.  Wiley,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
management  engineer;  member  of  the  staff  of 
Stevenson,  Jordon,  and  Harrison,  Inc.,  of  New 
York;  graduated  from  Colgate  University  1929; 
formerly  associated  with  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  and  the  Chase  National  Bank  in 
managerial,  organizational  and  research  capaci- 
ties; more  recently  associated  with  Eastei'n  Air 
Lines. 

Walter  H.  C.  Laves,  of  Chicago ;  administrative 
consultant,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  (on  wartime  leave  from  the 
University  of  Chicago) ;  former  director,  Harris 
Foundation  Institute  on  Inter-American  Soli- 
darity, and  director.  United  States  Division,  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs; 
more  recently  professor  of  political  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  social  sciences 
in  the  College.  Member:  Executive  Council, 
American  Political  Science  Association,  and  Board 
of  Editors,  American  Political  Science  Review. 

Kichard  P.  Butrick,  of  Lockport,  New  York,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  since  1921 ;  recently  coun- 
selor of  embassy  at  Chungking  and  counselor  for 
economic  affairs  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Santiago,  Chile ;  a  Foreign  Service  inspector  since 
May  1944. 

Group  II:  Africa  and  the  Middle  East 

Itinerary 
Dakar,  Monrovia,  Leopoldville,  Pretoria,  Jo- 
hannesburg, Aden,  Calcutta,  New  Delhi,  Baghdad, 
Damascus. 

Memhers 

Jacob  Halle  Schaffner  of  Bedford  Hills,  New 
York;  business  consultant,  5  East  57th  Street, 
New  York;  Harvard,  A.B.  1917;  director  of  Hart, 
Schaffner,  and  Marx,  Chicago,  and  several  mining 
companies ;  onetime  member  of  British  Admiralty 
Delegation  in  the  United  States;  presently  di- 
rector of  Northern  European  Division,  Liberated 
Areas  Brancli,  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 
Member:  Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association;  Board  of  Overseers 
of  New  School  for  Social  Research;  and  Com- 
mittee for  Research  on  Medical  Economics,  New 
York. 


Wintlirop  M.  Southworth,  Jr.,  of  Needham, 
Massachusetts;  budget  examiner.  International 
Section,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President ;  graduated  from  Brown  University ; 
formerly  senior  member  of  Raymond  Rich  Associ- 
ates, New  York,  consultants  for  organizations 
operating  in  the  public  interest. 

William  Earl  DeCourcy,  of  Amarillo,  Texas, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  since  1923;  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
Charge  of  Administration  1940-43;  a  Foreign 
Service  inspector  since  August  1944. 

Group  III:  Europe 

Itinerary 

Glasgow,  London,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Paris, 
Marseille,  Rome,  Naples,  Tangier,  London. 

Memhers 

Ethelbert  Warfield,  of  New  York;  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Satterlee  &  Warfield;  former  ad- 
viser to  the  ISIetals  Reserve  Corporation  (RFC) ; 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Tin  Processing  Cor- 
poration. 

Donald  C.  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  assistant 
director  in  charge  of  administrative  management. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President;  formerly:  director  of  research.  Inter- 
national City  Managers'  Association,  Chicago; 
executive  directoi",  American  Society  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  and  the  International  Association  of 
Public  Works  Officials,  Chicago;  Special  Assistant 
to  the  WPA  Administrator;  executive  director, 
Public  Administration  Service,  Chicago.  Mem- 
ber: American  Political  Science  Association;  So- 
cial Science  Research  Council;  American  Society 
for  Public  Administration.  Author :  The  Manage- 
ment of  Municipal  Public  Works;  Municipal  Prac- 
tices in  European  Cities;  Administrative  Aspects 
of  World  Organisation;  Federal  Administrative 
Management;  Notes  on  the  Governmental  Execu- 
tive :  His  Role  and  His  Methods;  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting. 

H.  Merle  Cochran,  of  Tucson,  Arizona ;  entered 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1914;  covered  financial  mat- 
ters in  Europe  for  the  Treasury  Department 
1930-39;  attended  international  financial  confer- 
ences at  Basel,  Geneva,  and  London  and  assisted 
in  negotiation  of  Tri-Partite  Monetary  Accord 
in  1936;  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Treasury  1939-41 ;  on  a  special  mission  to  China 
for  the  Treasury  Department  in  1941 ;  on  a  special 
mission  to  Argentina  for  the  Department  of  State 
in  1942;  a  Foreign  Service  inspector  since  Decem- 
ber 1942. 

As  was  previously  announced,  the  several  gi'oups 
will  depart  from  the  United  States  during  the  first 
half  of  March  and  will  be  gone  approximately  two 
months.  They  will  submit  their  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  their 
return. 

It  is  possible  that  the  following  may  join  the 
teams  at  a  subsequent  date:  South  American 
group — Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission;  Africa, 
Middle  East  Group — Harry  A.  McBride,  Admin- 
istrator of  tlie  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton; European  Group — the  Honorable  Wilson 
Wyatt,  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Musician  Accepts  Visiting 
Professorship  to  Chile 

[Released  to  the  press  March  15] 

David  Van  Vactor,  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Kansas  Philharmonic  Orchestra  at  Kansas  Citj',  is 
leaving  for  Santiago,  Chile,  this  month  to  accept  a 
seven  months'  visiting  professorship  of  music  at 
the  University  of  Chile.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
eminent  Chilean  musician,  Domingo  Santa  Cruz, 
Mr.  Van  Vactor  will  also  be  guest  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  in  Santiago.  He  will  conduct  rep- 
resentative works  by  contemporary  composers  of 
the  United  States,  including  Roy  Harris'  Ameri- 
can Credo,  Aaron  Copland's  Rodeo,  and  Paul 
Hindemith's  Metavwrphosis,  and  also  composi- 
tions by  such  eminent  musicians  from  the  other 
American  republics  as  Chavez  of  Mexico,  Villu- 
Lobos  and  Guarnieri  of  Brazil,  and  Santa  Cruz 
himself. 

This  is  the  second  visit  to  Chile  of  Mr.  Van 
Vactor,  who  in  1941  played,  lectured,  and  con- 
ducted as  one  of  a  group  of  five  musicians  touring 
Central  and  South  America  under  joint  auspices 
of  the  American  League  of  Composers  and  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

After  graduation  from  Northwestern  University 
and  study  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  Mr.  Van  Vactor 
entered  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.     He 


made  his  debut  as  conductor  when  he  directed  his 
own  composition,  PassacagJia  and  Fugue,  with  that 
orchestra  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in 
1934.  In  1935  his  Masqm  of  the  Red  Death  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  in  the  Swift  competi- 
tion, and  in  1938  his  Symphony  in  D  won  the  New 
York  Philharmonic  $1,000  prize. 

Mr.  Van  Vactor  has  taught  composition  at 
Northwestern  University  and  has  conducted  the 
Chicago  Civic  and  Symphony  Orchestras,  as  well 
as  an  orchestra  at  Evanston  wliich  he  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  Northwestern  University. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  as  conductor,  he  has 
continued  composing  works  that  have  received  in- 
creasing recognition.  In  1941  his  Quintet  for  Flute 
and  Strings  won  the  award  of  the  Society  for  the 
Publication  of  American  Music,  and  his  Overture 
to  a  Comedy  No.  2  received  the  Juilliard  publica- 
tion prize  in  1942.  Commissioned  in  1943  to  write 
a  symphonic  suite  depicting  the  character  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  he  composed  Music 
for  the  Marines. 

Mr.  Van  Vactor  is  making  his  present  trip  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chile  and 
the  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Agricultural  Workers 

Bahamas 

The  American  Vice  Consul  and  the  British 
Colonial  Secretary,  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Nassau  February  8  and  13,  1945,  ap- 
proved a  memorandum  of  understanding  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion and  the  Colonial  Secretary  amending  an 
agreement  of  March  16,  1943  regarding  employ- 
ment of  Bahaman  agricultural  workers  in  the 
United  States.  The  agreement  is  eifective  from 
January  1,  1945. 

Jammca 

The  American  Consul  and  the  Acting  Colonial 
Seci-etary,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Kingston  November  24,  1944  and  February  26, 
1945,  approved  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
signed  by  representatives  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Jamaican  Government  re- 
garding employment  of  Jamaican  agricultural 
workers  in  the  United  States.  The  agreement  is 
effective  as  of  October  7,  1944. 
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John  L.  Savage  Returns 
From  China 

[Released  to  the  press  March  12] 

John  L.  Savage,  Chief  Designing  Engineer,  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
who  has  been  in  China  under  tlie  cultural-coopera- 
tion program  of  the  Department  of  State,  has  re- 
cently returned  to  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Savage  has  been  in  charge  of  all  civil, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  designing 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  including  the  de- 
signing of  Boulder,  Grand  Coulee,  Imperial,  and 
many  other  dams.  At  various  times  Mr.  Savage 
has  been  consulting  engineer  on  temporary  detail 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  Honolulu,  Australia,  and 
Mexico.  He  has  also  served  as  consultant  with 
the  TVA. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  his  way  to  China,  visited  Af- 
ghanistan and  India.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
Government  of  India  he  surveyed  Indian  dam  sites 
and  made  an  extensive  report.  He  likewise  visited 
Palestine  on  his  return  journey.  He  spent  several 
months  in  China  as  adviser  to  the  National  Re- 
sources Commission  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
In  China  he  made  extensive  investigations  of  flood- 
control,  irrigation,  navigation,  and  hydroelectric- 
power  projects  and  outlined  projects  for  large 
constructions  which  the  Chinese  Government  is 
planning  to  put  into  effect  in  the  near  future.  It 
is  believed  that  these  projects  would,  if  carried  out, 
decrease  floods,  increase  food  production,  improve 
navigation  facilities,  and  make  possible  through 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  the  greatly 
needed  industrialization  of  China. 


UNRRA  Agreement 

Bolivia 

The  Bolivian  Ambassador  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  a  note  dated  March  12, 
1945,  the  instrument  of  ratification  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Bolivia  of  the  Agreement  for  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
signed  at  Washington  November  9, 1943.^  The  in- 
strument of  ratification,  which  was  dated  January 
10,  1945,  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  March  13, 1945. 
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The  instrument  of  ratification  quotes,  along 
with  a  translation  of  the  UNRRA  agreement,  the 
text  of  the  understanding  between  officials  of  the 
Bolivian  Government  and  UNRRA  regarding 
Bolivia's  contribution  to  UNRRA,  which  was  pro- 
tocolized  and  signed  at  Bogota  as  a  final  act  on 
November  16,  1944. 

Tlie  UNRRA  agreement  and  the  final  act  were 
approved  by  a  law  enacted  by  the  Bolivian  Na- 
tional Convention  on  December  28,  1944. 


Health  and  Sanitation 

In  an  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Quito  Decem- 
ber 23, 1944  and  January  15, 1945  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  extend 
for  three  years  the  agi-eement  regarding  a  coop- 
erative public  health  and  sanitation  program 
signed  February  24,  1942.^  Under  the  terms  of 
the  new  agreement,  the  United  States  and  Ecuador 
will  each  contribute  $200,000.  The  contribution 
by  the  United  States  will  be  made  through  the 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  an  agency  of 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  as- 
sumption of  the  various  cooperative  health  proj- 
ects by  the  Ecuadoran  Government. 
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American  agencies  whom  you  represent,  or  which 
are  under  your  direction  and  supervision. 

You  will  also  represent  the  United  States  on 
tlie  London  Combined  Shipping  Adjustment 
Board,  the  London  Committee  of  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board,  and  other  com- 
bined boards  or  committees  in  London  on  which 
Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Reed  previously  sat.  It  is 
understood,  of  course,  that  you  will  keep  the  Am- 
bassador advised  on  these  matters. 

Your  mission  will  continue  to  be  financed  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Harriman  and  Reed  Mission 
were  financed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FR<iNKLIN  D.  R00SE^•ELT 


■  Executive  Agreement  Series  352. 
'  Executive  Agreement  Series  379. 
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Transfer  of  the  Secretariat  for  the 
"Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest'" 

Purpose.  This  order  is  issued  to  coordinate  the 
economic-information  work  in  the  Department. 

Background.  Administrative  Instruction — Gen- 
eral Administration  7  of  October  2,  1944=  located 
the  Secretariat  for  the  "Inter-Agency  Economic 
Digest"  in  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  in 
accordance  with  Departmental  Order  of  February 
23,  1944  placing  the  Information  Service  Com- 
mittee in  that  Office.  The  desirability  of  associat- 
ing the  editing  of  the  "Inter-Agency  Economic 
Digest"  with  other  economic-information  work, 
under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Depart- 
mental Order  1301  of  December  20,  1944,^  is  now 
apparent. 

1  Transfer  of  the  Secretarmt.  The  Secretariat 
for  the  "Inter-Agency  Economic  Digest"  is  hereby 
transferred  from  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service 
to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

2  Orders  amended.  Administrative  Instruc- 
tion— General  Administration  7  of  October  2, 1944, 
and  Departmental  Order  1301  of  December  20, 
1944,  are  accordingly  amended. 

E.  K.  SxETTixrus,  Jr. 

Office  of  International  Trade  Policy* 

Title;  and  Responsibility  of  the  War  Areas 
Economic  Division 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  order  is  to  re- 
name the  Office  of  Economic  Affairs  and  describe 
the  functions  of  the  War  Areas  Economic 
Division. 

Background.  On  January  26,  1945,  Departmen- 
tal Order  1306  =  was  issued  abolishing  the  Office 
of  Economic  Affairs  and  temporarily  assigning 


'  Departmental  Order  1313,  dated  Mar.  14,  1945,  effective 
Mar.  16,  1945. 

'  Bttlletin  of  Oct.  15,  1944,  p.  441. 

'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  17,  1944,  Supplement,  p.  796. 

'  Departmental  Order  1312,  dated  Mar.  9,  1945,  effective 
Mar.  1,  1945. 

°  BuiXETiN  of  Feb.  4, 1945,  p.  175. 


certain  divisions  to  the  new  Office  of  Commercial 
Policy.  In  developing  further  the  concept  of  that 
Office,  its  duties  will  be  more  accurately  described 
by  the  title  substituted  below.  It  also  is  desirable 
to  redefine  the  responsibilities  of  the  War  Areas 
Economic  Division. 

1.  Change  in  Title  of  the  Office.  Departmental 
Order  1306  is  hereby  amended  so  that  the  name 
of  the  new  Office  created  in  that  Order  is  Office 
of  International  Trade  Policy  rather  than  Office 
of  Commercial  Policy.  This  title  is  effective  the 
same  date  as  the  abolition  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  i.  e.,  January  26,  1945.  The  rout- 
ing symbol  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy  shall  be  ITP. 

2.  Functions  of  the  War  Aj'cas  Economic  Divi- 
sion, (a)  The  War  Areas  Economic  Division  shall 
be  responsible,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned, for  coordination  of  policy  and  action  in 
wartime  economic  matters  pertaining  to  all  the 
European  and  Middle  and  Far  Eastern  countries 
and  their  colonial  possessions,  wherever  located, 
except  Japan,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  Russia.    This  includes: 

(1)  All  supply  and  requirement  programs,  in- 
cluding those  for  lend-lease  programs  and  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction programs. 

(2)  Economic  blockade  of  enemy  and  enemy 
occupied  territories. 

(b)  In  handling  the  matters  with  which  the 
Division  is  concerned,  it  shall : 

( 1 )  Take  the  lead  in  insuring  that  there  is  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a  unified  wartime  economic 
policy  for  each  country  or  area  for  which  the  Divi- 
sion is  responsible. 

(2)  Constitute,  within  the  scope  of  its  respon- 
sibilities, the  normal  and  formal  liaison  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  with  the  Bureau  of  Areas  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  the  appro- 
priate supply  branches  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

(3)  Represent  the  Department  on  the  Liberated 
Areas  Committees,  the  forum  in  which  the  various 
United  States  civilian  agencies  foi-mulate  coor- 
dinated policies  on  all  economic  problems  which 
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may  arise  in  liberated  areas,  and  which  are  of  ap- 
propriate concern  to  those  agencies  during  the 
military  and  immediate  post-military  periods. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
Division  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  appropriate  geogi'aphic  and  other  economic 
divisions,  particularly  the  War  Supply  and  Re- 
sources Division,  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Policy,  the  Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus 
War  Property  Affairs,  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Economic  Development,  the  Division  of  Economic 
Security  Controls,  and  the  Division  of  Financial 
Affairs. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  shall 
continue  to  be  LA. 

Joseph  C.  Gkew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy' 

Purpose.  The  jiurpose  of  this  order  is  to  pre- 
scribe the  responsibilities  and  divisional  structure 
of  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy. 

Background.  On  January  26,  1945,  by  Depart- 
mental Order  1306,  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy  was  established  as  a  first 
step  in  the  reorganization  of  the  economic  work 
'  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  af- 
fairs. The  next  step  in  this  reorganizing  process 
is  clarification  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Office 
and  description  of  their  respective  responsibilities. 

1  Responsibility  of  the  Office.  The  Office  of 
Financial  and  Development  Policy  shall  be  re- 

'  sponsible,  as  set  forth  in  Departmental  Order  1306, 
for  initiation,  formulation,  and  coordination  of 
policy  and  action  by  the  Department  of  State  for 

;  international  financial  and  economic  development 
affairs,  and  related  emergency  property  and  finan- 
cial controls. 

2  Abolition  of  the  Division  of  Financial  and 
Monetary  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  World  Trade 

I  Intelligence.  The  Division  of  Financial  and  Mon- 
'  etary  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  World  Trade 
Intelligence  are  hereby  abolished ;  their  functions 
shall  be  performed  hereafter  by  the  divisions  of 
the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 
in  accordance  with  the  fimctional  responsibilities 
contained  in  this  order.    The  personnel,  records, 
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and  equipment  shall  be  transferred  among  the 
newly  established  divisions  of  the  Office  of  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Policy  as  the  Director  of 
that  Office  shall  determine. 

3  Division  of  Financial  Affairs,  (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy  a  Division  of  Financial  Af- 
fairs, which  shall  have  responsibility,  so  far  as 
the  Office  is  concerned,  for  initiation,  formulation, 
and  coordination  of  policy  and  action  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to : 

(1)  General  international  financial  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

(2)  International  financial  and  monetary  agree- 
ments, institutions,  and  arrangements. 

(3)  Reparations  and  the  financial  aspects  of 
tei-ms  of  surrender  and  peace  treaties.  This  func- 
tion shall  be  performed  in  close  cooperation  with 
appropriate  geographic  offices,  as  well  as  other  of- 
fices and  divisions  of  the  Department  whose  work 
involves  reparations  matters. 

(4)  Assets  in  the  United  States  belonging  to 
foreign  governments  and  central  banks,  including 
certifications  under  section  25  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  desig- 
nated persons  to  dispose  of  such  assets,  and  the 
application  of  Executive  Order  8389,  as  amended, 
to  such  assets. 

(5)  Financial  problems  of  countries  liberated 
from  enemy  occupation,  including  rehabilitation 
of  currencies,  establislunent  of  exchange  rates,  and 
restoration  of  banking,  credit,  and  fiscal  systems. 

(6)  Foreign  exchange  and  foreign  exchange 
control  problems. 

(7)  Dollar-bond  settlements  and  servicing  of 
dollar  bonds,  including  the  application  of  Execu- 
tive Order  8389,  as  amended,  to  such  matters. 

(8)  International  stabilization  and  short-term 
credits,  and  the  issue  of  foreign  securities  in  the 
United  States. 

(9)  International  double  taxation  problems  and 
agi'eements. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
Division  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  divi- 
sions, particularly  the  War  Areas  Economic  Divi- 
sion and  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy,  Office 
of  International  Trade  Policy. 

'  Departmental  Order  1311,  dated  Mar.  9,  1945,  efEective 
Mar.  1,  1945. 
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(c)  The  Division  shall  maintahi  liaison  within 
the  scope  of  its  responsibilities  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Eeserve  System,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  "War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  shall 
be  FN. 

4  Di/vision  of  Foreign  Economic  Development. 
(a)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of 
Financial  and  Development  Policy  the  Division 
of  Foreign  Economic  Development,  which  shall 
have  the  responsibility,  so  far  as  the  Office  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  initiation,  formulation,  and  coor- 
dination of  policy  and  action  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to: 

(1)  General  investment,  loan,  and  foreign  eco- 
nomic development  policy. 

(2)  International  agreements,  arrangements,  or 
institutions  for  economic  development  in  other 
countries. 

(3)  Public  and  private  foreign  loans  and  in- 
vestments, other  than  short  term  credits  or  for 
purposes  of  monetary  stabilization. 

(4)  Promotion  of  foreign  investment  and  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  American  investors  in 
foreign  coimtries. 

(5)  Industrialization  and  development  projects 
and  programs,  including  requirements  for  long 
range  development  projects.  The  Division  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  proper  geographic  Office 
or  Division : 

(i)  formulate  the  position  which  the  Depart- 
ment shall  take  on  specific  industrial  and 
development  projects  and  programs  under 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration and  the  War  Production 
Board ; 

(ii)  formulate  the  position  which  the  Depart- 
ment shall  take  on  the  foreign  investment 
policy  of  public  lending  institutions  of  the 
United  States  or  other  countries  and  on  the 
extension  of  particular  loans  or  credits  by 
such  institutions. 

(6)  Projects  and  programs  for  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  industry  and  agriculture  in 
liberated  areas. 


(7)  Industrial  and  economic  developmental  as- 
pects of  terms  of  surrender,  of  peace  treaties,  and 
of  general  security. 

(8)  Policies  and  actions  of  any  general  inter- 
national organization  or  its  agencies,  so  far  as 
these  pertain  to  industrial  or  agricultural  develop- 
ment or  reconstruction,  or  to  industrial  or  devel- 
opmental aspects  of  general  security. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
Division  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  di- 
visions, particularly  the  Commodities  Division,  the 
War  Areas  Economic  Division  and  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Policy,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  and  the  Division  of  Financial  Affairs  and 
Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Affairs,  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy. 

(c)  The  Division  shall,  within  the  scope  of  its 
i-esponsibilities,  maintain  liaison  with  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  departments,  particularly 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Office  of  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  It  shall  have 
primary  liaison  with  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  other  public  lending  institutions. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  shall 
be  ED. 

5  Division  of  Economic  Secunty  Controls,  (a) 
There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  Finan- 
cial and  Development  Policy  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  Controls,  which  shall  have  respon- 
sibility, so  far  as  the  Office  is  concerned,  for  the 
initiation,  formulation,  and  coordination  of  policy 
and  action  in  all  matters  pertaining  to : 

(1)  United  States  controls  over  foreign  funds 
or  properties,  including  the  Proclaimed  List  of 
Certain  Blocked  Nationals  and  related  lists,  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  as  amended  (50 
U.  S.  C.  App.  1 1),  and  the  executive  orders  issued 
thereunder,  except  with  respect  to  assets  of  for- 
eign governments  or  central  banks  or  servicing  or 
settlements  affecting  dollar  bonds.  On  matters 
involving  general  financial  policy,  the  Division 
shall  consult  the  Division  of  Financial  Affairs. 

(2)  The  administration,  continuation,  modifica- 
tion, or  withdrawal  of  export  controls  applicable 
to  specified  consignees. 
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(3)  The  control  and  disposition  of  enemy  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 

(4)  Measures  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
enemy  assets  and  the  flight  of  enemy  capital,  and 
the  collection,  evaluation,  and  organization  of  data 
relating  to  foreign  holdings  of  enemy  or  ex-enemy 
nationals  and  to  looted  property. 

(5)  Restitution  of  looted  property,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Division  of  Financial  Affairs. 

(6)  Property  controls  in  enemy  and  ex-enemy 
countries,  including  the  removal  of  controls  over 
the  property  of  United  States  nationals  in  ex- 
enemy  countries. 

(7)  Measures  for  the  protection  or  restoi'ation 
of  patent,  copyright,  or  similar  rights  affected  by 
the  existence  of  war. 

(8)  Application  of  those  recommendations  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Systems  of  Eco- 
nomic and  Financial  Control  based  on  Resolution 
V  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  including  the 
administration  of  financial  and  economic  controls 
established  thereunder  and  the  replacement  of 
Axis  concerns. 

(9)  The  collection,  evaluation,  and  organization 
j  of  biographic  data. 

I      (b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  Di- 

j  vision  shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 

[appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  divi- 
sions, particularly  the  Division  of  Financial  Af- 
fairs, the  Commodities  Division  and  the  War 
Areas  Economic  Division  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 

j  national  Trade  Policy. 

I  (c)  Within  the  scope  of  its  responsibilities,  the 
Division  shall  maintain  liaison  with  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Treasury  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration, the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
all  departments  and  agencies  represented  on  the 
Interdepartmental    Proclaimed   List   Committee, 

'  and  such  other  departments  or  agencies  as  may  be 

I  concerned. 

I  (d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  Controls  shall  be  ES. 

6  Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War 
Property  Affairs,    (a)  There  is  hereby  established 

:in  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Pol- 

'  icy  the  Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War 
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Property  Affairs,  which  shall  have  responsibility, 
so  far  as  the  Office  is  concerned,  for  the  initiatioa, 
formulation,  and  coordination  of  policy  and  ac- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to : 

(1)  Lend-Lease,  including  the  initiation  of 
policy  proposals  and  the  negotiation  of  lend- 
lease  agreements  and  settlements.  These  func- 
tions shall  be  performed  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  geographic  offices,  as  well  as  with 
other  interested  offices  and  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, particularly  the  War  Areas  Economic  Divi- 
sion and  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy. 

(2)  Foreign  policy  aspects  involved  in  disposal 
abroad  of  surplus  war  property  and  the  develop- 
ment of  policy  proposals  for  the  consideration  of 
officials  of  the  Department  concerned  with  par- 
ticular kinds  of  property.  The  Division  shall  keep 
itself  informed  of  the  existence  and  nature,  as 
well  as  the  adequacy  of  data  kept  by  other  of- 
fices, divisions,  and  agencies,  but  it  shall  not  du- 
plicate the  collection  of  such  data.  The  term 
'"property"  includes  facilities  and  installations,  as 
well  as  supplies  and  equipment. 

(3)  The  interest  of  the  Department  in  the  data 
to  be  assembled  by  the  Clearing  Office  for  Foreign 
Transactions  and  Reports  with  respect  to  transac- 
tions of  this  Government  abroad. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the  di- 
vision shall  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
appropriate  geographic  and  other  economic  di- 
visions, particularly  the  War  Areas  Economic 
Division  and  the  Division  of  Commercial  Policy 
of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  and 
the  Shipping  Division,  Aviation  Division,  and 
Telecommunications  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Transportation  and  Communications. 

(c)  The  Division  shall,  within  the  scope  of  its 
responsibilities,  maintain  liaison  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  particularly  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  and  the  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Board. 

(d)  The  routing  symbol  of  the  Division  of 
Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War  Property  Affairs 
shall  be  LP. 

Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Office  of  Financial  and  Development  Policy 
John  T.  Forbes  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Office 
of  Financial  and  Development  Policy,  effective 
March  14,  1945. 

Division  of  Financial  Affairs 

George  F.  Luthringer  as  Chief,  Jacques  J.  Rein- 
stein,  Acting  Associate  Chief,  and  Harold  S.  Spie- 
gel and  James  C.  Corliss,  Assistant  Chiefs. 

Division  of  Foreign  Economic  Development 

Dudley  M.  Phelps  as  Chief,  John  Parke  Young, 
Adviser  on  Foreign  Investment  and  Acting  As- 
sociate Chief,  Carl  F.  Remer,  Adviser  on  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Development,  Charles  F.  Knox, 
Adviser  on  American  Republics  Economic  De- 
velopment, Oliver  Lockhart  and  Willard  F.  Bar- 
ber, Assistant  Chiefs. 

Jerome  J.  Stenger  as  Special  Assistant  on  Proj- 
ects and  Programs. 

Mr.  Young  as  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Phelps. 

Division  of  Economic  Security  Controls 
Seymour  J.  Rubin  as  Chief,  George  W.  Baker, 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Carlisle  C.  Mclvor,  and  Earl 

C.  Hackworth,  Assistant  Chiefs. 

Covey  T.  Oliver  as  Adviser  on  Enemy  Problems. 

Division  of  Lend-Lease  and  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Affairs 

Frank  W.  Fetter  as  Adviser  on  Lend-Lease  Mat- 
ters, and  temporarily  as  Acting  Chief. 

James  A.  Maxwell  as  Assistant  Chief. 

These  designations,  except  that  of  Mr.  Forbes, 
are  effective  March  1, 1945. 

g         THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ^ 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Valdivia,  Chile, 
was  closed  December  31, 1944. 


^  PUBLICATIONS =^ 

Department  of  State 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 

States,  1930,  vol.  I.    Publication  2229.    Ixxv,  564  pp.    §1.75. 
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"^  THE  CONGRESS 


Extension  of  Lend-Lease.  H.Rept.  259,  Part  II,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  2013.     6  pp. 

Determination  and  Payment  of  Certain  Claims  Against 
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The  Place  of  Bretton  Woods  in  Economic 
Collective  Security 

Addrett  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON  ' 


THE  HOPES  of  every  man  and  woman,  the  future 
of  every  child,  not  only  in  this  country  of 
ours  but  in  every  country  of  the  earth,  hang  upon 
what  will  be  done  in  your  great  city  in  the  next 
two  months.  For  generations  the  name  San  Fran- 
cisco will  mean  a  turning  point  in  history.  It  will 
be  the  prayer  of  millions  that  the  turning  will  be 
worthy  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  will  bear. 

Wliile  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  this  spot  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Con- 
gress, will  be  making  the  same  choice  which  will 
be  made  here,  but  in  another  field.  That  choice 
is  between  meeting  the  problems  with  which  the 
world  will  be  faced  at  the  end  of  this  war  through 
methods  of  international  collaboration  and  through 
an  attempt  to  devise,  in  the  economic  and  monetary 
field,  a  system  of  collective  security;  or  meeting 
those  problems  on  the  basis  of  each  nation's  relying 
upon  its  own  resources  and  its  own  strength,  and 
going  its  own  way  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  fundamental  choice  which  is  to  be 
made  in  considering  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals. 
Let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  weigh  these  alter- 
natives. 

In  considering  any  measure,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
sider the  situation  which  has  produced  it  and  the 
evils  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  cured  by  it.  So  we 
might  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  position  in  which 
the  world  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  war. 
We  might  ask  what  the  evils  are  in  that  situation 
and  how  they  may  be  met. 

When  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  fighting,  we  will 
be  met  with  an  accumulation  of  problems  of  a 
magnitude  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  They 
are  not  merely  problems  of  this  war,  which  will 
be  great  enough,  but  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
problems  of  the  '20's  and  '30's  left  unsolved  after 
the  last  war. 


*  Delivered  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  23,  1945,  and  released 
to  the  press  by  the  Department  of  State  on  that  date. 
Individual  copies  are  available  as  Department  of  State 
publication  2306. 


All  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  attempting  to 
struggle  with  economic  and  social  questions  dur- 
ing the  depression.  While  they  were  doing  that, 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  entered  the  field 
with  their  plans  of  aggression ;  and  those  nations 
immediately  adopted  methods  of  exploitation  and 
economic  warfai'e  in  the  international  world 
which  made  it  not  only  quite  impossible  for  their 
neighbors  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  depression 
but  further  aggravated  those  problems. 

Germany  and  Japan  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  war  which  they  saw  ahead  and 
which  they  intended  to  precipitate.  In  doing 
that,  the}'  devised  every  possible  form  of  economic 
offense  and  defense;  they  used  their  currencies; 
they  used  their  imports  and  their  exports,  as 
weapons  of  war,  and  with  tho.se,  they  undertook 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle. 

That  immediately  produced  counter-measures 
in  other  countries.  For  that  reason,  before  the 
war  was  actually  started  in  11)39,  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  many  other  countries  of  the 
world,  had  been  forced  to  adopt  methods  of  eco- 
nomic warfare,  methods  of  state  control  over  their 
exchange  and  their  exports  and  imports.  These 
activities  had  produced  a  devastating  effect  upon 
the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  difficulty  grew  in  the  years  between  1936 
and  1939  as  the  Axis  nations  attempted  even  more 
desperately  to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  As  a 
result,  in  the  period  before  the  war,  and  since  1939 
also,  the  world's  demands  for  goods  have  been 
piling  up.  Everything  was  thrown  into  warlike 
preparations  and  the  actual  fighting,  so  that  there 
has  been  not  only  the  destruction  of  war  but  the 
postponement  of  vast  amounts  of  civilian  de- 
mands and  the  complete  disruption  of  whole 
economic  and  social  systems. 

Of  course,  the  mere  destruction  of  the  war  would 
be  enough  to  present  enormous  problems.  Wliole 
industries  have  been  destroyed;  whole  economies 
have  been  weakened  and  destroyed.  But  on  top 
of  all  of  that  there  has  been  this  accumulation  of 
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difficulties,  reaching  back  into  the  '30's.  There  is 
also  the  tremendous  aggravation  of  social  unrest 
which  the  -svar  has  produced,  so  that  when  we  come 
to  the  end  of  the  fighting,  the  world  will  be  pre- 
sented with  such  an  array  of  problems  as  has  never 
existed  before. 

The  world  will  meet  those  problems  under  two 
conditions.  One  condition  is  a  consciousness,  or  a 
belief,  that  economic  matters  can  be  controlled  and 
should  be  controlled  by  governmental  action. 
People  in  many  countries  will  not  be  patient  when 
they  are  told  that  they  must  suffer,  that  they  must 
work  these  matters  out  in  more  or  less  automatic 
ways.  They  have  suffered  so  much,  and  they  be- 
lieve so  deeply  that  governments  can  take  some 
action  which  will  alleviate  their  sufferings,  that 
they  will  demand  that  the  whole  business  of  state 
control  and  state  interference  be  pushed  further 
and  further. 

In  addition  to  the  readiness  to  turn  to  the  gov- 
ernment, there  is  a  second  fact:  that  is,  during 
these  periods  before  the  war,  and  during  the  war, 
the  governments  of  the  world  have  learned,  as 
they  have  never  learned  before,  all  the  tricks  of 
economic  warfare  which  are  incident  to  the  control 
of  exchanges,  discriminatory  action,  multiple  cur- 
rencies, and  the  control  of  exports  and  imports. 

Nations  will  approach  the  peace  under  these 
conditions.  Most  of  them  will  be  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  they  will  have  a  great  need  for 
imports;  they  will  have  to  rebuild  their  cities, 
their  factories,  and  their  transportation  systems. 
Much  that  they  need  will  have  to  come  from 
abroad  at  the  outset,  because  the  very  machinery 
with  which  they  make  things  will  have  been 
destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  their  exports  will  have  been 
much  lowered  or  largely  lost.  Therefore,  the  first 
thing  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  do  is  to  adopt 
every  device  for  increasing  their  exports  and 
getting  what  imports  they  can  from  other  people. 

The  devices  by  which  they  will  do  that  are  sim- 
ple and  well  known  to  you.  They  are :  manipula- 
tion of  currencies  so  that  each  one  will  believe 
that  it  can  sell  what  it  has  to  offer  in  foreign 
markets  more  cheaply  than  anyone  else,  thus  tak- 
ing business  away  from  other  countries;  and  re- 
stricting imports  to  those  things  which  it  abso- 
lutely has  to  have. 

If  that  situation  were  spread  throughout  the 
world,  it  would  have  a  devastating  effect  upon 
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recovery  from  the  war.  Probably  the  only  hope 
of  maintaining  stability — social,  political,  and 
economic — in  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
post-war  troubles,  is  to  adopt  measures  which  will 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  production,  consumption, 
and  trade,  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
not  be  forced  to  suffer  more  than  they  did  during 
the  war.  It  is  essential  that  they  see  before  them 
hope  that  if  they  go  to  work  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  escape  from  the  great  pressure  of 
misery  under  which  they  have  labored. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  these  diflSculties,  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do.  If  we  do 
nothing  and  rely  on  methods  which  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  past,  then  we  will  face  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  whole  world  system  into  a  state 
of  economic  warfare,  with  each  nation  trying  to 
climb  to  some  sort  of  security  over  the  back  of  its 
neighbors,  each  one  believing  that  if  it  manipu- 
lates its  currency  in  some  way  or  other,  it  can 
export  the  misery  which  exists  in  its  own  country 
to  some  other  country  and  attain  some  temporary 
advantage. 

Each  nation  will  believe  that  the  advantage 
will  be  permanent.  But  it  will  not  be  permanent, 
because  neighboring  countries  will  undertake  ex- 
actly the  same  steps.  So  we  shall  have  progres- 
sive hostility  between  countries  and  progressively 
hostile  action  against  countries. 

That  is  one  choice.  The  other  choice  is  in  the 
direction  of  collective  security.  It  is  a  sort  of 
economic  disarmament.  It  is  a  choice  by  which 
the  various  countries  say  to  one  another:  "What 
can  we  do  to  induce  all  of  us  to  lay  aside  these 
weapons — weapons  which  cannot  do  us  any  good 
for  any  period  of  time,  weapons  which  must  in- 
evitably bring  about  retaliation  from  someone 
else?  Instead  of  struggling  with  one  another, 
instead  of  attempting  to  gain  temporary  advan- 
tages by  climbing  over  one  another,  why  can't  we 
adopt  a  system  of  collective  security  in  this  field, 
a  system  which  will  go  along  with  the  collective 
security  in  the  political  and  military  fields?" 

How  can  that  be  done  ?  For  three  years  before 
the  Bretton  Woods  conference  this  matter  was 
discussed  and  studied,  and  again  at  Bretton 
Woods  it  was  thoroughly  considered,  and  definite 
proposals  were  agreed  upon. 

What  sort  of  a  system  can  be  devised  by  which 
nations  can  be  persuaded  to  put  aside  the  weapons 
of  economic  warfare  and  take  up  the  tools  of  eco- 
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nomic  reconstruction  ?  We  believe  that  in  the  two 
institutions  which  were  formulated  at  Bretton 
Woods  (and  during  the  years  before)  those  meth- 
ods have  been  devised. 

There  are  two  institutions  projected  by  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreements.  Let  me  speak  first  about 
the  Fund,  because  that  seems  to  us  to  be  the  heart 
of  this  matter,  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
everything  else  rests. 

The  mechanics  of  the  Fund  are  complicated. 
But  the  basic  idea  is  not  complicated  at  all ;  it  is 
very  simple.  The  basic  idea  of  the  Fund  is  to 
create  an  institution  which  may  be  joined  in  by 
all  the  countries  which  were  represented  at  Bretton 
Woods,  and,  we  hope,  later  by  others  -also. 

On  entering  that  institution,  the  members  agree 
to  four  simple  things,  and  those  four  simple  things, 
added  together,  do  a  great  deal  to  abolish  economic 
warfare.  Having  agreed  to  them,  the  question  is, 
How  can  countries  keep  their  agreement?  The 
rest  of  the  Fund  is  machinery  by  which  members 
are  enabled  to  keep  their  agreement  to  put  aside 
economic  warfare.  What  is  the  plan  and  how  will 
it  work  ?     Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  agreements  ? 

There  are  four  things,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
agreement  provides  shall  be  followed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fund.  First  of  all,  the  members  are 
asked  to  define  their  currencies  in  terms  of  gold. 
A  common  denominator  is  picked  out,  and  coun- 
tries are  asked  to  set  a  ratio  for  their  currencies  in 
terms  of  gold.  How  that  is  done,  how  agreement 
is  reached  on  it,  I  shall  come  to  later,  but  the  effort 
is  made  in  that  first  point  to  create  a  common 
denominator,  so  that  each  currency  may  be  related 
to  each  other  currency  in  terms  of  some  common 
thing. 

That  having  been  done,  we  come  to  the  second 
obligation  which  is  asked  of  the  members,  and 
that  is,  having  said  and  having  agreed  that  its 
currency  is  worth  so  much  in  ounces  of  gold,  the 
country  should  keep  the  value  there.  It  should 
keep  its  currency  within  one  percent  of  that  deter- 
mined value.  We  begin  to  get  stability ;  we  begin 
to  have  currencies  defined  in  terms  of  a  common 
denominator;  and  we  have  an  agreement  to  keep 
them  where  they  are  defined. 

Going  further,  we  come  to  the  third  require- 
ment, which  is  that  the  countries  who  enter  the 
Fund  shall  undertake  not  to  restrict  current  trans- 
actions in  their  currency,  not  to  put  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  and  the  purchase 
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and  sale  of  services,  so  far  as  their  currency  is  con- 
cerned. After  the  post-war  transition,  that  will, 
at  one  stroke,  do  away  with  this  whole  vast  system 
of  excliange  control,  by  which  any  person  in  a 
country  who  wishes  to  buy  something  from  abroad 
must  go  to  his  government  to  get  the  government's 
permission  to  buy  that  article.  As  long  as  there 
is  that  dead  hand  on  foreign  or  international  trade, 
it  cannot  possibly  expand;  it  cannot  possibly  be 
the  medium  of  getting  a  better  standard  of  living 
in  the  world.  Having  defined  your  currency  in 
terms  of  a  common  denominator,  having  agi'eed  to 
keep  it  there,  you  then  say  you  will  let  people  use 
it.  Of  course,  that  is  what  money  is  for.  It  is 
a  medium  of  exchange.  You  let  people  use  it 
freely  for  current  transactions. 

Finally,  the  Fund  agreement  says,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  your  opinion,  at  some  later  time  to 
change  the  value  of  your  currency,  you  must  realize 
that  the  change  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  world ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  solely  to  the  indi- 
vidual country.  Therefore,  you  must  consult  the 
other  nations  in  the  Fund  about  that  change.  You 
must  subject  yourself  to  examination  and  discus- 
sion, give  the  reasons  why  you  think  this  is  neces- 
sary, and  hear  the  counter-reasons  of  people  who 
feel  that  they  may  suffer  from  that  change.  Ex- 
cept within  narrow  limits,  which  I  shall  describe  in 
a  moment,  you  must  get  the  consent  or  agreement 
of  the  Fund  to  do  this.  You  are  free  to  go  ahead 
without  the  consent  of  the  Fund  and  change  the 
value  of  your  currency  if  you  want  to,  but  if  you  do 
that,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  put  out  of  the  Fund 
a^d  being  refused  its  facilities. 

The  undertaking  is  that  when  you  define  your 
currency,  you  maintain  it  within  one  percent  ol 
that  defined  value,  but  if  you  want  to  change  your 
currency,  you  must  come  to  the  Fund  and  consult 
it  to  get  its  consent.  There  is  one  exception  and 
it  is  this:  You  may  change  your  currency  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Fund,  but  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Fund,  for  minor  changes  ag- 
gregating 10  percent. 

That  does  not  mean  that  from  day  to  day,  week 
to  week,  you  have  variations  within  10  percent. 
You  must  keep  your  currency  within  one  percent 
of  what  you  define  it  as,  but  if  you  want  to  change 
that  definition,  and  the  change  does  not  exceed 
10  percent,  then  you  may  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  Fund,  but  after  consultation.  That,  of 
course,  is  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  tiling,  when 
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you  start  defining  your  currency,  to  get  it  right. 
It  is  verj'  hard  when  yon  begin,  after  a  period  of 
great  confusion,  to  hit  the  bull's  eye  the  first 
time.  Therefore,  the  Fund  says,  "Do  the  best  you 
can."  The  regulations  are :  Do  the  best  you  can 
at  the  start,  but  within  10  percent  of  that  defini- 
tion you  may  change  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  Fund,  but  after  consultation,  in  order  to  ad- 
just it  so  that  you  will  ultimately  get  it  right. 
Once  its  currency  has  been  changed  by  10  percent, 
a  country  may  not  make  any  further  changes,  even 
back  to  the  original  value,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Fund. 

These  are  the  four  points.  I  have  stated  them 
very  broadly.  There  are  some  qualifications,  but 
in  order  to  get  the  basic  conception  of  the  Fund 
as  an  instrument  of  collective  security,  I  think 
we  have  to  understand  that  there  are  these  four 
points  which  are  agreed  to. 

Having  entered  into  these  agreements,  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  can  a  country  keep  them?  All  the 
countries  will  say  these  are  highly  desirable;  these 
are  the  most  important  agreements  to  reach.  But 
how  can  we  carry  them  out  in  view  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  which  I  spoke  when  I  began  my  state- 
ment ? 

Therefore,  the  Fund  provides  the  mechanism, 
the  assistance,  the  mutual  aid  by  which  these  agree- 
ments can  be  kept.  Briefly  and  very  roughly,  it 
does  that  by  creating  a  pool,  a  fimd  of  currencies 
and  gold,  into  which  each  member  pays  its  quota, 
the  larger  part  in  its  own  currency  with  a  smaller 
amount  in  gold.  As  a  result  of  that,  you  have  a 
great  basket  of  currencies  available  to  the  mem- 
bers. You  have  dollars,  pounds,  francs,  belgas, 
pesos,  and  other  currencies  in  this  Fund,  and  you 
have  gold  to  get  more  of  any  currency  that  is 
needed.  Nations  will  go  ahead  and  attempt  to 
carry  out  their  commitments.  They  undoubtedly 
will  find  that  they  will  have  difficulties  at  times, 
because  they  will  not  always  be  able  to  get  the 
foreign  exchange  which  they  need  to  carry  on  their 
current  transactions.  Those  difficulties  will  very 
frequently  be  temporary. 

There  will  be  difficulties  which  come  from  the 
adjustment  to  the  past  situation,  difficulties  which 
come  from  all  sorts  of  things,  but  many  of  them 
will  be  temporary.  Although  it  may  take  five  or 
six  years  to  work  out  the';e  adjustments,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Fund  is  to  work  toward  stability  and 
a  balance  of  international  |)ayments. 


In  order  to  prevent  countries  from  being  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  drastic  action  to  cut 
down  their  imports  to  devalue  their  currency,  we 
say,  "Do  not  do  that.  You  agreed  not  to  do  that 
when  you  joined  the  Fund,  and  the  Fund  offers 
full  facilities  which  make  that  unnecessary." 
They  may  come  to  the  Fund  and  buy,  with  their 
own  money,  the  foreign  exchange  which  is  needed. 

In  order  to  use  the  Fund's  resources,  a  country 
must  use  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  reserves  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  so  that  it  does  not 
simply  come  to  the  Fund  at  any  time  and  take 
out  what  it  wants  and  call  it  a  day.  A  country 
puts  in  its  own  currency  and  agrees  to  maintain 
the  money  that  is  put  in  at  the  gold  value  with 
which  it  started,  and  it  gets  the  foreign  exchange 
which  it  needs.  Restriction  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  the  country  can  go  forward  with  its 
business. 

Then  what  happens?  Some  other  nation  may 
want  the  currency  which  you  have  put  into  the 
Fund.  If  it  does  and  if  it  buys  your  currency, 
that  is  fine;  the  Fund  no  longer  has  it.  If,  how- 
ever, no  other  nation  buys  it  and  it  remains  in 
the  Fund,  then,  as  your  situation  improves,  as 
your  resources  increase,  you  must  repurchase 
your  currency,  so  that  after  you  have  gone 
through  your  temporary  difficulty  and  your 
financial  situation  is  better,  you  buy  back  your 
currency  from  the  Fund  with  whatever  gold  or 
foreign  exchange  you  have  accumulated  during 
these  periods  of  recovery. 

That  is  the  basic  idea — to  require  people  to 
undertake  not  to  do  certain  things  which  are  mu- 
tually destructive  in  the  world,  and  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  those  obligations. 

May  I  go  on  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Bank! 

The  Fund  is  not  designed  to  provide  the  money 
for  long-term  investments;  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  create  an  institution  to  do  that.  Devasta- 
tion has  occurred  in  many  countries.  Their 
harbor  facilities,  their  factories,  their  railways, 
their  bridges  have  suffered  severely.  They  must 
borrow  money  somewhere  to  rebuild  those.  It  is 
very  much  to  our  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  other  great  producing  and  trading  countries, 
that  they  should  be  enabled  to  do  that. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  There  are  not 
only  the  countries  which  have  been  devastated  by 
the  war,  but  there  are  countries  which  have  never 
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been  developed — countries  in  South  America,  Af- 
rica, the  Far  East,  all  of  which  can  profit,  and 
from  which  we  can  profit  as  they  develop  their 
industries. 

These  countries,  then,  wish  to  borrow  money. 
If  they  borrow  money,  they  spend  the  money  in  the 
places  where  the  goods  can  be  produced.  We  have 
the  greatest  productive  plant  in  the  world.  While 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  undergoing  de- 
struction, we  have  been  building  up  this  plant  in 
order  to  carry  the  great  burden  of  the  war.  One 
of  our  problems  in  the  future  will  be  to  keep  that 
gi-eat  plant  employed  and  to  keep  the  people  em- 
ployed who  are  now  working  in  it  or  who  come 
back  from  the  armed  forces. 

Very  well;  then  we  can  all  profit  by  enabling 
those  countries  which  have  been  destroyed,  or 
which  need  development,  to  make  purchases  from 
those  which  can  produce  the  goods  they  need. 

The  Bank  is  not  created  to  supersede  private 
banks ;  it  has  been  created  in  order  to  help  private 
barks.  There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  private  lending  at  the  present  time.  One  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lender,  and  the  other 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  borrower,  and  they 
both  stem  from  the  same  cause.  The  world  is  un- 
certain. There  are  political  uncertamties,  as  well 
as  various  other  kinds  of  uncertainty. 

Therefore,  the  interest  rates  may  have  to  be  so 
high,  the  amortization  of  the  loan  may  have  to  be 
so  rapid,  that,  as  an  economic  matter,  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  borrower  to  secure  funds. 
Some  countries  and  their  citizens,  whatever  they 
may  wish  to  promise  now,  cannot  borrow  money 
on  a  basis  which  requires  high  interest  rates  and 
quick  repayment.  That  would  simply  destroy  the 
whole  relationship.  They  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
out  their  obligations  and  there  will  be  defaults. 

There  must  be  low  interest  rates  and  a  long 
period  of  payment.  Many  of  the  countries  will 
not  be  the  best  credit  risks.  There  will  be  unrest 
and  confusion  for  a  time,  and  no  private  banker 
may  wish  to  take  the  risk  which  is  involved.  Yet 
that  risk  must  be  taken.  It  is  only  by  taking 
the  wise  and  calculated  risks  of  allowing  all  these 
countries  to  have  their  chance  at  recovery  that 
you  can  bring  them  back  within  the  general  orbit 
of  development  and  stability. 

The  country  that  wishes  to  borrow  goes  to  a 
private  lender,  or  the  private  company  in  the 
country  enlists  the  aid  of  its  government  and 
comes  to  a  private  lender.     They  say,  for  exam- 


ple, "We  wish  to  borrow  some  money  to  rebuild 
our  port  facilities."  The  private  banker  looks 
into  it  and  says,  "I  should  like  to  do  this  business, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  take  the  risk  and  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  recommend  to  the  private  inves- 
tors in  this  country  that  they  take  that  risk." 

Therefore,  both  parties  go  to  the  International 
Bank,  and  they  ask  the  International  Bank  to  look 
at  the  situation.  The  International  Bank  looks 
at  it,  appoints  its  expert  committee,  which  goes 
into  the  whole  economic  future  of  that  country. 
They  go  into  the  whole  relationship  of  this  proj- 
ect to  the  economic  development  of  the  country. 
If  they  think  it  is  an  unsound  project,  they  turn 
it  down.  If  they  think  it  is  a  good  project,  they 
say,  "We  are  willing  to  put  our  guaranty  stamp 
on  this  bond.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand 
behind  this  loan  because  we  have  the  promise  of 
the  borrower,  we  have  the  promise  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  borrower's  country,  and  we  will  now 
put  our  guaranty  on  it,  too." 

That  means  that  the  private  lender,  whether  in 
the  United  States  or  England  or  Australia,  looks 
first  of  all  to  the  borrower  to  pay.  Let  us  say  this 
is  a  drainage  district  or  a  port  authority  which 
needs  the  money;  whatever  it  may  be,  the  lender 
looks  to  the  borrower.  If  the  borrower  does  not 
pay,  the  government  of  the  country  is  looked  to. 
If  that  country  does  not  pay,  the  lender  looks  to 
the  International  Bank,  and  the  International 
Bank  is  made  up  of  all  its  members.  It  has  be- 
hind it  all  their  subscriptions.  So  the  private 
lender — you,  or  whoever  it  may  be — who  wishes 
to  buy  one  of  these  bonds,  has  a  bond  which  should 
be  as  safe  as  any  foreign  investment  in  the  world. 
With  this  assurance,  the  lender  is  willing  to  lend 
at  a  low  rate  and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

How  is  the  Bank  organized  to  do  this  business? 
Wliat  does  it  provide  ? 

It  provides  that  each  one  of  the  countries  shall 
subscribe  for  an  amount  of  the  Bank's  capital, 
an  amount  which  is  stated  in  the  agreement.  The 
amount  for  which  we  subscribe  is  $3,175,000,000. 
Other  nations  subscribe  other  amounts. 

Having  made  those  subscriptions,  the  countries 
pay  in  only  20  percent ;  they  do  not  pay  100  per- 
cent of  their  subscription.  Of  that  20  percent,  a 
small  amount  is  in  gold  and  the  rest  is  in  their 
own  currency.  That  forms  the  paid-in  capital 
of  the  Bank.  With  that  capital,  the  Bank  may 
make  direct  loans. 
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The  remaining  80  percent  is  the  guaranty  of 
the  countries.  The  countries  say  to  the  Bank, 
"We  subscribe  to  so  much  in  the  form  of  a  guar- 
anty, and  if  loans  go  bad,  and  the  interest  and 
amortization  is  not  paid  out  of  your  special  re- 
serve, which  you  have  built  up,  or  out  of  the  paid- 
in  capital  which  you  have,  then  you  may  call  on 
all  the  governments,  in  proportion,  to  pay  the 
amount  of  that  loss."  The  loss  is  then  adjusted 
and  the  Bank  has  what  is  recovered  from  the  bor- 
rower, whether  it  is  a  smaller  amount  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  govern- 
ments are  not  called  on  to  pay,  under  their  80 
percent  guaranty,  until  a  loss  occurs. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  agreement  that  the 
Bank  will  lend  only  up  to  100  percent  of  its  unim- 
paired capital  and  reserves.  That  is  a  very  con- 
servative provision.  That  means  that  the  Bank 
is  not  going  to  have  loans  outstanding,  as  it  might 
well  have  done,  of  three  or  four  or  five  times  its 
capital.  Therefore,  the  chance  that  a  member 
will  be  called  on,  under  the  Bank's  guaranty,  is 
very  much  reduced. 

That  is  the  system  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fund. 
I  think  there  has  been  no  objection  in  any  quarter 
to  the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  the  most  conventional 
and  conservative  arrangement.  The  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  Fund. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Fund  uses  a  novel 
method  of  lending.  The  fact  is  that  the  Fund 
is  not  novel  except  in  the  sense  that  44  countries 
would  now  do  together,  on  a  multilateral  basis, 
what  some  of  them  have  hitherto  done  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis.  Our  own  exchange  stabilization 
fund,  established  in  1934,  has  made  agreements 
with  about  12  countries  under  which  the  United 
States  Treasury  buys  their  currencies,  for  exam- 
ple, Mexican  pesos,  with  dollars  that  must  be  used 
only  to  stabilize  the  exchange  rate.  The  sale  of 
dollars  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  if  the  money 
is  not  used  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
agreement.  The  country  selling  its  currency  for 
dollars  undertakes  to  repurchase  its  currency, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  value  of  the  foreign- 
currency  holdings  of  our  own  fund  are  guaran- 
teed against  depreciation.  This  is  precisely  the 
method  used  by  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

Critics  of  the  Fund  have  said  that  it  would  make 
loans  without  regard  to  the  credit-worthiness  of 
the  borrower.    The   Fund   agreement   explicitly 


states  that  the  Fund  will  not  undertake  exchange 
operations  with  any  country  that  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  the  Fund  without  impairing  the  Fund's 
resources.  Countries  may  use  the  Fund  only  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Fund  which  include  the  taking 
of  measures  necessary  to  maintain  stable  and  or- 
derly exchanges.  Countries  that  follow  such  poli- 
cies are  credit-worthy.  Finally,  the  Fund  can  de- 
clare a  country  ineligible  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Fund,  the  country  is  violating  the  pro- 
visions or  the  purposes  of  the  Fund.  Wliat  greater 
safeguard  can  there  be  than  to  give  the  directors 
of  the  Fund  complete  authority  to  refuse  a  coun- 
try help  from  the  Fund  ? 

Opponents  of  the  Fund  have  stated  that  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  Bank  and  not  to  accept 
the  Fund,  or  to  put  them  together  in  some  way 
which  leaves  out  most  of  the  features  of  the  Fund. 

The  answer  is  that,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to 
separate  the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  But  to  do  so 
would  mean  a  rejection  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  and  a  complete  rewriting  of  the  docu- 
ments. This  is  so  because  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  have  been  thought  of  as  one  great  con- 
ception, and  therefore  the  documents  relating  to 
the  Bank  and  the  Fund  are  intertwined.  The 
members  of  the  Bank  are  those  members  of  the 
Fund  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Bank. 
Any  number  of  other  provisions  are  interdepend- 
ent. So  the  whole  thing  would  have  to  be 
rewritten. 

But  the  point  which  I  think  escapes  people 
when  they  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Fund  be 
rejected  is  that  the  purposes  which  have  been 
conceived  of  in  this  whole  plan  would  not  be 
achieved,  if  you  do  that.  The  whole  heart  of 
the  matter  is  contained  in  the  Fund  agreement — 
in  the  operation  of  the  Fund — which  provides 
for  putting  aside  the  instruments  of  economic 
warfare,  for  putting  aside  this  fratricidal  strug- 
gle through  currencies,  to  make  it  possible  for 
currencies  to  be  freely  used  through  the  world 
so  that  trade  may  expand. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  loans  through  a  bank, 
under  a  system  like  that,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  make  loans  through  a  bank  when  you  have  no 
such  orderly  system,  but  only  a  system  of  war- 
fare. The  Bank's  loans  will  be  infinitely  safer 
where  you  have  a  fund  operating  which  makes 
it  possible  for  trade  to  expand  and  which  makes 
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it  possible  for  people  to  abandon  restrictive 
measures. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  loans  we  have  made 
in  the  past,  aside  from  errors  of  judgment  which 
may  have  occurred  as  to  particular  loans,  have 
resulted  from  disasters  which  occur  to  whole 
countries,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the 
world,  from  causes  which  the  Fund  would  remove. 

A  loan  may  be  just  as  sound  as  anybody  can 
possibly  ask  for  when  it  is  made,  but  if  interna- 
tional trade  and  international  exchange  are  sub- 
ject to  all  the  hazards  which  come  from  economic 
warfare,  then  things  which  you  have  not  foreseen 
will  happen.  The  country  will  be  unable  to  pay, 
not  because  it  does  not  want  to  pay,  but  because 
it  cannot  get  the  money  to  pay,  because  it  cannot 
get  the  trade  which  would  develop  the  money  to 
pay.  We  believe  these  diiBculties  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  Fund. 

Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  con- 
ception, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  object  which 
is  sought  to  be  attained,  the  Bank  and  the  Fund 
are  part  of  one  conception,  and  to  take  away  one 
part  of  it  gives  you  something  wholly  different  and 
something  which  was  not  contemplated. 

I  have  run  through  the  description  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank.  I  have  tried  briefly  to  show  how 
they  can  be  instruments  of  peace,  how  they  can 
help  to  end  economic  warfare.  If  many  nations 
agree  to  cooperate  and  assist  each  other,  they  can, 
together,  perfect  financial  instruments  and  develop 
the  unused  resources  for  the  entire  world.  Thus 
a  new  confidence  and  a  new  hope  may  unite  nations 
in  the  mterest  of  the  well-being  of  all. 


Meeting  of  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION 

[Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  that 
the  following  persons  will  serve  as  the  United 
States  Delegation  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of 
the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 
scheduled  for  April  2,  1945 :  ^ 
L.  A.  Whet'ler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Relations 


E.  S.  Mason,  Deputy  Director  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

C.  C.  Smith,  Director  of  Cotton  Division,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation 

C.  D.  Walker,  Director.  Southern  Division,  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency 


Visit  of  Brazilian  Surgeon 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

Dr.  Edmundo  Vasconcelos,  distinguished  Brazil- 
ian surgeon,  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Surgery  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  a  guest  of 
the  Department  of  State  on  a  three  months'  tour 
of  medical  institutions  in  this  country.  Dr.  Vas- 
concelos is  especially  interested  in  conferring  with 
American  colleagues  and  educators  with  a  view 
to  introducing  new  plans  and  curricula  for  post- 
graduate work  in  surgery  at  the  University  of  Sao 
Paulo,  based  on  first-hand  observance  of  the  latest 
American  postgraduate  teaching  methods  in  that 
field. 

Dr.  Vasconcelos  has  been  professor  and  head  of 
the  Department  of  Surgical  Technique  and  Ex- 
perimental Surgery  since  1934  and  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Clinical  Sui'gery  in  the 
hospital  of  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  largest 
hospital  in  Brazil.  He  is  also  surgeon  of  the  San- 
atorio  of  Santa  Catarina  and  Casa  de  Saiide 
Matarazzo,  two  of  the  leading  h(.spitals  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

Dr.  Vasconcelos  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Gastroenterology 
of  New  York,  and  various  Brazilian  medical  or- 
ganizations. He  is  founder  and  director  of  the 
journal  Archivos  de  Cirurgia  Clivica  e  Experi- 
mental and  the  author  of  surgical  textbooks,  one 
of  which  has  been  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  Modei^  Methods  of  Amp^itations. 

Although  Dr.  Vasconcelos  has  represented 
Brazil  at  several  international  congresses  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  this  is  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States.  His  tentative  plans  for  travel  in  the 
United  States  include  visits  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
the  West  Coast. 
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International  Economic  Cooperation  for  Peace 


Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


[Released  to  the  press  March  24] 

Somebody  has  said  that  it  is  easier  to  make  war 
than  it  is  to  make  peace. 

It  could  well  be  added  that  it  is  easier  to  m<ike 
peace  than  it  is  to  keep  the  peace. 

But  the  San  Francisco  conference  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  setting  up  an  international  organi- 
zation to  do  just  that — to  keep  the  peace ! 

Any  organization  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  must  deal  with  the  economic  as  well  as 
the  political  aspects  of  war  and  peace. 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about  some 
of  the  economic  conditions  which  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

It  so  happens  that  these  conditions  are  also 
highly  desirable  for  their  own  sake. 

Expanding  world  trade,  increased  production, 
free  and  equal  access  for  all  nations  to  the  raw 
materials  and  trade  of  the  world,  and  higher  lev- 
els of  living  for  all  peoples  everywhere  are  essen- 
tial conditions  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
We  know  that  our  own  security  and  economic 
well-being  are  closely  linked  to  that  of  other 
countries.  If  other  countries  are  suffering  from 
depression  and  unable  to  buy  our  goods,  our  fac- 
tories must  reduce  their  output  and  lay  off  work- 
ers ;  our  farms  will  have  food  and  fiber  that  can- 
not be  sold.  The  seeds  of  war  find  fertile  ground 
when  economic  conditions  throughout  the  world 
are  unsatisfactory. 

A  solid  foundation  for  peace  means  that  there 
must  be  a  high  degree  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  world,  not  only  in  the  political  field,  but 
in  solving  the  difficult  economic  problems  that  are 
so  important  to  all  peoples.  We  must  not  return 
to  the  unhappy  conditions  of  the  1930's  when  na- 
tions engaged  in  vicious  economic  warfare.  This 
period  was  marked  by  rising  tariffs  and  other  bar- 
riers to  trade,  by  restrictions  on  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  foreign  currencies,  and  by  competition  to 
depreciate  currencies  so  as  to  gain  a  temporary 
trade  advantage.  The  results  were  stagnant 
trade,  unemployment,  and,  in  some  countries,  the 


'Deliveri'rt    over   the   Columbi.a    Broadcasting    System 
from  Washington  on  Mar.  24,  1945. 


growth  of  Nazi  and  Fascist  philosophies,  leading 
to  war. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  which  are  to 
be  considered  further  at  San  Francisco,  include 
provision  for  an  Economic  and  Social  Council 
wherein  the  member  nations  can  agree  upon  poli- 
cies to  promote  economic  health  throughout  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  this  Economic  and  Social  Council 
plans  for  cooperation  include  several  specialized 
international  institutions,  two  of  which  are  the 
financial  institutions  proposed  at  the  conference 
held  at  Bretton  Woods  last  July.  These  are  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  each  State 
in  this  country  had  its  own  currency.  The  United 
States  would  then  have  48  different  currencies 
with  fluctuating  and  uncertain  relations  between 
them.  A  person  in  Massachusetts  selling  goods 
in  Ohio  would  receive  Ohio  money  which  could 
not  be  spent  outside  of  Ohio.  If  a  merchant  in 
Philadelphia  desired  to  purchase  goods  in  New 
York,  he  would  first  need  to  acquire  some  New 
York  money  with  wliich  to  pay  for  the  goods.  The 
rate  for  New  York  money  would  be  frequently 
changing.  Let  us  assume,  furthermore,  that  in 
order  to  purchase  or  sell  the  currency  of  another 
State  a  license  were  required,  and  that  applica- 
tions for  licenses  were  frequently  denied.  A  per- 
son who  had  sold  goods  in  another  State  would 
thus  be  unable  to  bring  home  the  proceeds  from 
his  sale. 

It  is  clear  that  such  conditions  in  the  United 
States  would  be  intolerable,  and:  would  reduce 
trade  to  a  fraction  of  its  present  volume.  Yet, 
these  are  the  conditions  which  have  existed  for 
10  to  12  years  throughout  much  of  the  world.  The 
purpose  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Proposals  is  to 
eliminate  these  conditions,  and  thereby  to  quicken 
and  expand  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  countries. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  all  member  countries  would  agree 
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>  to  maintain  their  exchange  rates  at  a  stipulated 
'  relationship  to  gold.  A  change  in  rates  could  be 
\  made  only  in  the  case  of  some  fundamental  mal- 
I  adjustment,  and  then  only  by  consultation  with 
1  the  Fund.  If  the  change  were  more  than  a  lim- 
!  ited  amount  it  could  not  be  made  except  with  the 
,  approval  of  the  Fund.  These  provisions  for  ex- 
'  change  stability  would  mean  the  end  of  competi- 
tive currency  depreciation  whicli  was  the  source 
of  so  much  economic  trouble  before  the  war. 

Another  important  provision  is  that  countries 
would  agree  to  abandon  restrictions  on  the  making 
I    of  payments  and  the  transfer  of  funds  between 
I    countries  for  current  transactions.    This  is  a  sig- 
i    nificant  provision  and  would  free  foreign  traders 
!    from  their  past  difficulties  of  not  being  able  to 
bring  home  the  proceeds  of  their  foreign  sales,  or 
not  being  able  to  buy  the  currency  of  a  country 
in  which  they   desired  to  make  purchases.     It 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  an  American  ex- 
porter would  get  paid  in  money  that  he  could  con- 
vert into  American  dollars  and  at  known  rates. 
He  would  not  end  up  with  some  blocked  foreign 
currency. 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  member  pay 
into  the  Fund  a  certain  amount  of  its  own  currency 
j    and  a  less  amount  of  gold.    The  amounts  to  be  paid 
are    determined    according    to    quotas    assigned 
I    the  different  countries.    The  United  States  quota  is 
1    about  28  percent  of  the  total.    This  common  pool 
'    of  resources  would  be  available,  under  certain  safe- 
guards, so  that  a  member  could  buy  from  the  Fund, 
with  its  own  currency,  the  currency  of  another 
member.     Member  countries  would  therefoie  be 
able  to  obtain  foreign  currencies  to  tide  them  over 
temporary  periods  of  difficulty. 

For  example,  if  an  agricultural  country  that 
normally  was  a  heavy  exporter  of  its  products  suf- 
fered a  crop  failure,  it  could  go  to  the  Fund,  and 
if  everything  were  in  order  it  could  acquire  from 
the  Fund  needed  foreign  currency  so  that  it  could 
continue  to  import  necessary  goods.  This  pool  of 
resources  would  thus  provide  a  supply  of  cur- 
rencies to  help  make  currencies  interchangeable 
one  for  the  other,  and  also  to  equalize  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  and  supply  of  a  member  for  for- 
eign currencies.  It  would  give  a  country  that  was 
short  of  foreign  currencies  time  in  which  to  adjust 
its  affairs  without  being  compelled  to  alter  its 
exchange  rates  or  impose  exchange  restrictions. 


Access  to  this  pool  of  resoirrces  is  carefully  pro- 
tected by  provisions  to  prevent  its  abuse  and  to 
provide  for  its  automatic  replenishment  by  coun- 
tries using  it. 

One  of  the  significant  things  about  the  Fund  is 
that  the  experts  of  44  nations,  after  many  months 
of  discussion  and  study,  have  agreed  upon  the  basic 
elements  of  currency  stability,  and  on  what  have 
been  called  the  "rules  of  the  game".  Any  country 
which  joins  the  Fund  undertakes  to  abide  by  these 
rules,  and  to  cooperate  with  other  countries  for  the 
good  of  all. 

The  Fund  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  gover- 
nors consisting  of  one  governor  appointed  by  eacli 
member  comitry.  Voting  power  is  in  proportion 
to  a  country's  contribution,  as  determined  by  its 
quota.  The  United  States  would  thus  have  28  per- 
cent of  the  total  votes. 

A  companion  institution  to  the  Monetary  Fund 
is  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  This  Bank  is  designed  to  assist  in 
the  investment  of  funds  in  productive  enterprises 
wherever  they  are  needed.  It  would  help  to 
finance  the  reconstruction  of  devastated  countries, 
enabling  them  again  to  become  productive.  It  is 
higlily  important  to  the  United  States  that  the  in- 
dustries of  such  countries  be  rebuilt  and  that  their 
cities,  ports,  and  transportation  systems  be  recon- 
structed so  that  they  can  again  buy  our  goods  and 
have  the  means  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

The  Bank  would  also  help  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  other  countries  where  this  could  be  done 
on  a  sound  basis.  Its  loans  would  be  made  only 
after  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  Bank  would  not  take  the  place  of  private 
lending  institutions,  but  on  the  contrary  would 
assist  such  institutions  by  guaranteeing  such  of 
their  loans  as  had  been  approved  by  the  Bank. 
Most  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  in  fact  80  per- 
cent, would  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
such  guaranties.  AVliere  private  money,  however, 
was  not  available  on  any  reasonable  terms,  the 
Bank  would  be  permitted  to  make  loans  itself. 
All  loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  would 
first  be  guaranteed  by  the  national  government  of 
the  borrower. 

If  there  should  be  a  default  in  a  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  the  loss  would  be  spread 
throughout  the  entire  world  since  such  loss  would 
be  shared  by  all  member  countries. 
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It  is  important  for  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
for  other  countries,  that  the  flow  of  investment 
capital  be  restored.  Foreign  countries  will  need 
many  products  which  tlie  United  States  can  sup- 
ply, but  these  countries  are  not  in  a  position  under 
present  conditions  to  make  immediate  payment 
for  these  goods.  They  need  initial  credits  if  they 
are  to  buy.  The  United  States  has  at  the  same 
time  enormously  increased  its  productive  capacity, 
esi^ecially  in  heavy  capital  goods  such  as  machin- 
ery, equii)ment,  and  tools.  Its  production  of  such 
goods  will  be  far  in  excess  of  its  own  requirements. 
If  we  are  to  attain  a  satisfactory  level  of  employ- 
ment after  the  war,  we  must  find  markets  abroad 
for  our  surplus  production. 

Such  markets  certainly  exist  in  almost  unlim- 
ited volume.  In  order  for  the  United  States  to 
take  advantage  of  these  potential  markets  it  is 
necessary  to  assist  foreign  buyers  in  acquiring 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  us  until  they  can  re- 
store their  own  productive  capacity. 

In  the  end  we  must  import  if  we  wish  to  export. 
Trade  is  a  two-way  street,  and  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  sell  abroad  unless  we  are  willing  to  buy 
abroad.  We  must  therefore  eliminate  trade  dis- 
criminations and  reduce  our  own  tariff  barriers 
if  we  wish  to  facilitate  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  and  to  increase  our  real  incomes  here  at 
home. 

The  Bretton  Woods  institutions  are  designed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  this  expansion  in 
world  econom3^  with  greater  production  and  con- 
sumption and  rising  levels  of  living  for  all  peoples 
everywhere. 

If  democracy  and  private  enterprise  are  to  sur- 
vive in  the  world  they  can  only  do  so  by  measures 
which  will  prevent  a  resumption  of  the  type  of 
international  economic  warfare  which  was  in- 
dulged in  by  practically  all  nations  between  the 
two  World  Wars. 

Political  arrangements  alone  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  the  world  will  not  do  the  job  if 
international  economic  warfare  rears  its  ugly  head 
again  as  it  did  after  the  first  World  War. 

The  part  which  the  United  States  is  to  play  in 
this  program  depends  in  the  end  upon  the  decision 
of  135  million  American  citizens. 

That  decision  is  certain  to  be  right  if  the  issues 
involved  and  the  measures  proposed  are  fully  un- 
derstood. 


Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

Ethiopia 

The  Honorable  Blatta  Ephrem  Tewelde  Med- 
hen.  Minister  of  Ethiopia,  signed  on  March  22 
the  following  agreements  concluded  at  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago  on 
December  7,  19M: 

Interim   Agreement   on   International   Civil 
Aviation 

International   Air   Services   Transit   Agree- 
ment (Two  Freedoms) 

International     Air     Transport     Agreement 
(Five  Freedoms) 

Tlie  Ethiopian  Minister  informed  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  note  dated  March  22  that 
the  signatures  affixed  on  behalf  of  the  Ethiopian 
Government  to  the  interim,  transit,  and  transport 
agreements  constitute  an  acceptance  of  those 
agreements  by  Ethiopia. 

Including  Ethiopia,  43  countries  have  signed 
the  interim  agreement,  35  countries  the  transit 
agreement,  and  23  countries  the  transport  agree- 
ment; 5  governments  have  accepted  the  interim 
agreement,  5  govermnents  the  transit  agreement, 
and  3  governments  the  transport  agreement. 


UNRRA  Agreement 

Colombia 

Sr.  Alberto  Vargas  Nariiio,  Colombian  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim,  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  note  dated  March  15,  the  in- 
strument of  ratification  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  dated  February  20,  of  the 
Agreement  for  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re-  {i 
habilitation  signed  in  Washington  November  9,  \ 
1943,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  Diario  Oflcial  of 
February  6  publishing  Law  101  of  1944  by  which 
the  Congress  of  Colombia  on  December  31,  1944 
approved  the  agreement.  The  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation and  the  certified  copy  of  the  Diario  Oftcial 
were  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  March  16. 
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Operation  of  the  Proposed  Voting  Procedure 
In  the  Security  Council 


[Released  to  the  press  March  24] 

The  Department  has  received  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  proposed  voting  pro- 
cedure in  tlie  Security  Council  as  agreed  to  at  the 
Crimea  Conference.^  These  inquiries  relate  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  in  cases  (a)  when 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Council  is 
involved,  and  (b)  when  a  permanent  member  is 
not  involved. 

The  question  is  put  in  the  following  form: 
Could  the  projected  international  Organization  be 
precluded  from  discussing  any  dispute  or  situa- 
tion which  might  threaten  the  peace  and  security 
by  the  act  of  any  one  of  its  members? 

The  answer  is  "No."  It  is  only  when  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  what,  if  any,  decision  or  action 
the  Security  Council  should  take  that  the  provi- 
sions covering  the  voting  procedure  would  come 
into  operation.  This  Government  proposed  the 
provisions  for  voting  procedure  in  the  Security 
Council,  which  have  been  accepted  by  all  govern- 
ments sponsoring  the  San  Francisco  conference, 
as  part  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals,  which 
will  afford  a  basis  for  a  pattern  for  the  interna- 
tional Organization.  It  is  this  Government's 
understanding  that  under  these  voting  procedures 
there  is  nothing  which  could  prevent  any  state 
from  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  any  dispute  or  any  situation  which  it  be- 
lieves may  lead  to  international  friction  or  may 
give  rise  to  a  dispute.  And,  furthermore,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  provisions  which  could  prevent 
any  party  to  such  dispute  or  situation  from  re- 
ceiving a  hearing  before  the  Council  and  having 
the  case  discussed.  Nor  could  any  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Council  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing such  observations  on  the  matter  as  they  wish 
to  make. 

The  right  of  the  General  Assembly  to  consider 
and  discuss  any  dispute  or  situation  would  re- 
main, of  course,  at  all  times  untrammeled. 

The  Voting  Procedure 
Under  the  proposed  voting  procedure  for  the 
Security  Council  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  out 
of  the  eleven  members  is  necessary  for  decision  on 
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both  substantive  and  procedural  matters.  Deci- 
sions as  to  procedural  mattei's  would  be  made  by 
the  votes  of  any  seven  members. 

A.  Wfie7i  a  permanent  ■me7nier  is  involved. 

In  decisions  on  enforcement  measures,  the  vote 
of  seven  must  include  the  votes  of  all  five  perma- 
nent members  whether  or  not  they  are  parties  to 
the  dispute.  On  questions  involving  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  no  party  to  the  dispute — 
whether  or  not  a  permanent  member — may  vote. 
In  such  decisions  the  vote  of  seven  must  include 
those  pennanent  members  which  are  not  parties  to 
the  dispute. 

This  means  that  when  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  is  involved  in  a  dispute  the 
representative  of  that  state  may  not  vote  on  mat- 
ters involving  the  peaceful  settlement  of  that  dis- 
pute (under  Section  A  of  Chapter  VIII).  In 
other  words,  that  permanent  member  would  have 
no  "veto"  in  these  matters.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  remaining  permanent  members  must  concur 
in  the  total  vote  of  seven  by  which  the  Security 
Council  reaches  its  decisions.  Any  permanent 
member  not  party  to  the  dispute  would  thus  have 
a  "veto",  should  it  care  to  exercise  it. 

Further,  if  two  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Council  are  parties  to  a  dispute,  neither  of 
them  can  vote  and  the  decision  m.ust  be  made  by 
the  three  remaining  permanent  members  and  four 
of  the  non-permanent  members  of  the  Council. 
If  more  than  two  permanent  members  are  involved 
in  a  dispute  the  vote  would  require  the  concur- 
rence of  the  remaining  permanent  members  plus 
the  number  of  non-permanent  members  necessary 
to  make  a  total  of  seven.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, if  there  are  four  members  of  the  Council 
involved  in  the  dispute — and,  therefore,  none  of 
the  four  could  vote — each  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  whether  permanent  or  non- 
permanent,  would  have  the  same  "veto". 

B.  When  a  permanent  member  is  not  involved. 
Wlien   a  permanent  member  of  the   Security 

Council  is  not  involved  in  a  dispute,  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  each  of  the  five  permanent  members 
is  required  for  the  Council  to  take  any  decisions 
or  action  on  that  dispute, 
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Building  the  Peace  ^ 
What  About  the  Enemy  Countries? 


[Released  to  the  press  March  24] 

Voice  No.  1:  How 
are  we  going  to  deal 
with  the  Nazi  war  crim- 
inals? 

Voice  No.  2 :  How  can 
we  reeducate  the  German 
people,  who  have  been 
getting  nothing  but  Nazi 
propaganda  for  so  long  ? 

Voice  No.  3:  Wliat 
about  our  unconditional- 
surrender  policy? 

Announcer  :  Tough 
questions.  But  we  must  find  the  answers  if  we 
don't  want  to  pave  the  way  for  World  War  III. 
For  authoritative  information  regarding  our  for- 
eign policy,  NBC's  University  of  the  Air  calls 
upon  officials  of  the  Department  of  State,  in  seven 
broadcasts  on  the  problems  of  Building  the 
Peace.  These  programs  are  part  of  a  larger  series 
on  "Our  Foreign  Policy",  for  listeners  in  this 
country  and,  through  the  facilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service,  for  our  service  men  and 
women  overseas,  wherever  they  are  stationed. 

This,  the  fifth  of  the  St:!te  Department  pro- 
grams, is  about  the  enemy  countries.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Archibald  Macljeish  has  with 
him  Assistant  Secretary  James  C.  Dunn,  who  is 
in  charge  of  European,  Near  Eastern,  and  Far 
Eastern  Affaii-s,  and  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy, 
Political  Adviser  to  General  Eisenhower.  And 
now — 

MacLeish:  This  is  Archibald  MacLeish.  I 
want  to  quote  a  paragraph  or  two  from  a  letter 
sent  in  by  a  man  who  lives  on  Monroe  Street  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  It  will  explain  our  purpose 
in  being  here  tonight  far  more  eloquently  than  I 
can.    Our  correspondent  says : 

"In  yesterday's  paper  I  read  that  the  outfit  with 
wliich  I  served  in  World  War  I,  and  which  spent 
a  year  'occupying'  Luxembourg,  has  just  taken 
Trier  again.    To  me  things  like  this  are  certain 
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proof  that  a  do-nothing 
policy  has  gotten  us  no- 
where, and  fast. 

"Aly  personal  policy  is 
boiled  down  to  this :  Will 
it  be  necessary  for  the 
Fifth  Division  to  oc- 
cupy Trier  for  the  third 
time?" 

That's  a  fair  question. 
It's  up  to  us — to  you  who 
are  listening,  and  to 
those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  formulation 
of  our  foreign  policy — to  make  sure  that  the  Fifth 
Division  won't  have  to  occupy  Trier  a  tliird  time. 
Now,  what  about  Germany?  Such  influential 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  have  asserted  that  it  is 
time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  to  be  more  fully  informed  about 
our  intentions  with  regard  to  Germany.  We  hope 
to  make  our  position  on  this  question  clear.  And 
this  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to  do  it,  with  Allied 
armies  advancing  rapidly  into  Germany  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west.  I  have  here  with  me  two 
men  who  are  directly  concerned  with  our  policy 
toward  a  defeated  Germany.  Ambassador  Robert 
Murphy  has  just  come  from  the  European  theater 
of  war,  and  is  about  to  return  to  his  duties  as  Po- 
litical Adviser  to  SHAEF— S-H-A-E-F— Su- 
preme Headquarters  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force.    Is  that  right,  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Murphy  :  That's  right,  Mr.  MacLeish.  I  might 
add  that  the  State  Department  is  working  hand 
and  glove  with  the  Army  in  these  matters.  That's 
why  I'm  assigned  to  SHAEF. 

MacLeish  :  There's  one  question,  Mr.  Murphy, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
here  at  home  in  recent  months — our  demand  for 
unconditional  surrender.  The  public-opinion 
jjolls  show  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  support  this  demand.  But  there  are 
some  who  argue  that  this  policy  forces  the  Ger- 
mans to  fight  on,  making  victory  more  expensive 
for  us.    What  do  you  think  of  that  argument  ? 
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Murphy  :  That's  pure  eye-wash.  If  we  offered 
the  Germans  any  sort  of  compromise — which  we 
have  no  intention  of  doing — it  would  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  weakness.  They  wouldn't  believe  us 
anyhow ;  the  Nazi  propagandists  have  drilled  into 
their  minds  too  long  the  idea  that  Wilson's  Four- 
teen Points  were  just  a  ruse  to  get  Germany  to 
surrender  in  1018.  This  time  the  Germans  will 
not  be  able  to  claim  that  they  were  duped  into 
laying  down  their  arms.  They  are  now  witness- 
ing the  thing  they  luiderstand  best — superior  force 
of  arms. 

MacLeish  :  We  have  made  it  abundantly  clear, 
too,  in  our  broadcasts  to  Germany  and  in  the  report 
on  the  Crimea  Conference,  that  "it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  destroy  the  people  of  Germany,  but  only 
when  Nazism  and  militarism  have  been  extirpated 
will  there  be  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  Germans". 

Murphy:  And  judging  from  the  increasing 
number  of  German  soldiers  who  are  surrendering, 
Mr.  MacLeish,  and  the  large  numbers  of  German 
civilians  who  are  disobeying  their  leaders'  demands 
that  they  evacuate  the  western  areas — the  German 
people  understand  us  on  this  point.  They  know 
that  we  mean  to  destroy  German  militarism  and 
Nazism,  and  they  respect  us  for  it.  The  German 
people  are  very  tired  of  war. 

MacLeish:  That's  the  way  it  looks  from  Su- 
preme Headquarters  in  Europe ;  how  does  it  look 
from  the  desk  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  Charge  of  European  Affairs?  Mr.  Dunn,  you 
have  yoair  own  views  on  the  unconditional-sur- 
render policy. 

Dunn  :  Yes.  I  think  it's  more  than  a  military 
problem.  We've  got  to  realize  that  while  our 
primary  military  objective  is  the  defeat  and  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  German  forces,  it  is 
just  as  necessary  for  us  to  require  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  German  Government. 
This  is  essential  if  the  necessary  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  a  resurgence  of  the  militarism 
which  has  caused  this  war  and  the  previous  wars 
started  by  Germany.  Anything  short  of  a  reali- 
zation by  the  German  people  that  their  whole  ap- 
paratus for  making  war  is  to  be  stamped  out  would 
only  give  rise  to  another  wave  of  militaristic 
planning.  Remember,  last  time  we  had  an  armis- 
tice instead  of  unconditional  surrender. 

ML\cLeish  :  Here's  a  letter  from  a  corporal  in  the 
EurojDean  theater  of  war,  who  also  has  ideas  on 
this  subject: 

"I  was  very  angry  when  I  read  (about  the  talk 
of)  a  negotiated  peace.   I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
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German  soldier  to  form  the  definite  conclusion  that 
a  negotiated  peace  will  not  end  this  war  to  any 
soldier's  satisfaction.  ...  I  want  to  become  a 
civilian  just  as  much  as  the  other  fellow.  But 
when  I  do  become  a  civilian,  I  want  to  stay  a  ci- 
vilian. I  don't  want  to  be  called  up  again  in  five 
years,  which  is  what  will  happen  if  we  give  the 
Germans  a  negotiated  peace." 

That  was  a  corporal  in  the  Army,  who  spent  80 
days  in  combat  before  he  was  wounded.  He  mrote 
from  an  Army  hospital  overseas. 

Murphy:  I  know  he  speaks  for  our  men  over 
there.  He  speaks  for  us,  too.  Fortunately,  this 
will  soon  become  a  dead  issue  in  any  event.  Ger- 
many's choice  now  is  between  unconditional  sur- 
render and  pulverization,  and  if  they  choose  pul- 
verization, they  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  following  vicious  leadership. 

]\IacLeish  :  Another  question  we  frequently  get 
in  this  field  is:  Wliat  about  the  war  criminals? 
Will  they  get  away  this  time  ?  One  writer  states : 
"I  am  very  much  concerned  over  your  failure  to 
advocate  punishment  of  war-guilty  leaders  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan — surely  you  will  not  favor  them 
going  unpunished." 

Now,  one  writer  has  stated  that  after  the  last 
war  a  list  of  896  war  criminals  was  compiled  by  the 
Allies  and  submitted  to  the  Germans.  By  clever 
bargaining,  the  German  Government  reduced  the 
list  to  45.  Only  12  were  actually  brought  to  trial, 
however,  and  only  6  were  convicted,  with  light 
sentences.  Can  such  a  miscarriage  of  justice  occur 
again,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn:  That's  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish. We  are  fully  determined  to  punish  the  war 
criminals  this  time.  There  is  complete  agreement 
among  the  Allied  nations  that  all  of  them  will  be 
apprehended  and  will  be  "brought  to  just  and  swift 
punishment",  to  quote  the  Yalta  declaration. 

MacLeish  :  How  do  you  define  a  war  criminal  ? 
Let's  start  right  at  the  top.  Hitler  will,  of  course, 
be  considered  a  war  criminal. 

Dunn  :  Yes,  unquestionably. 

MacLeish  :  Tlie  fact  that  he  is  chief  of  state  is 
no  reason  for  excluding  him  ?  Some  writers  have 
expressed  the  fear  that  some  such  legalistic  rea- 
soning will  stand  in  the  way  of  justice  being  done. 

DuxN :  Hitler  and  Himmler  and  the  others  will 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  acts  wliich  they  have 
committed  or  have  caused  to  be  committed.  Hitler 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
Jews  and  foreign  workers;  he  is  responsible  for 
the  mass  murder  of  Jews,  Poles,  ana  others;  for 
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such  crimes  as  pillage,  extortion,  and  arson;  and 
for  numerous  other  common  crimes.  He  must  be 
held  responsible  for  them  as  an  individual.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  world  but  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble, with  others,  for  the  initiation  of  policies  which 
resulted  in  all  of  those  acts. 

MacLeisii  :  How  far  down  the  line  would  this 
go,  Mr.  Dunn?  What  about  tlie  Gestapo?  It's 
supposed  to  be  a  voluntary  organization  which 
nobody  is  forced  to  join ;  should  its  members  there- 
fore be  held  responsible  for  the  organization's 
crimes  ? 

DuNx :  We  think  that  members  of  the  Gestapo 
who  have  carried  out  criminal  acts  must  be  pun- 
ished. All  persons,  whether  members  of  any  such 
organization  or  not,  who  have  committed  any  of 
the  acts  which  are  considered  crimes  against  hu- 
manity will  be  considered  war  criminals.  We  are 
interested  first  of  all  in  justice  being  done,  not  in 
technicalities. 

MacLeisii:  Mr.  Murphy,  does  all  this  square 
with  the  plans  being  developed  at  Allied  head- 
quarters? 

Murpiiy:  I  think  Jimmy  Dunn  has  expressed 
our  views  very  well.  In  dealing  with  the  part  of 
Germany  our  American  troops  have  occupied  so 
far,  we  have  apprehended  any  known  war  crimi- 
nals who  have  been  left  behind.  Our  military  au- 
thorities have  dismissed  Nazis  from  responsible 
positions  as  quickly  as  they  could  be  identified  and 
replaced,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  specific  charges  against  them.  As  American 
forces  progress  and  larger  areas  fall  to  their  juris- 
diction, this  becomes  a  major  responsibility. 
After  all,  in  Germany  at  last  reports  there  were 
some  6  million  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  2 
million  of  them  held  major  or  minor  offices. 

MacLeisii  :  Now  let's  examine  that  other  legal- 
istic argument  which  has  been  cited  as  a  possible 
loophole  for  war  criminals — the  argument  that  if 
an  individual  is  merely  carrying  out  orders  from 
above  in  committing  atrocities,  he's  not  person- 
ally responsible.  Will  that  argument  be  given 
any  weight,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Duxn:  I  think  we  should  look  at  the  act  itself, 
Mr.  MacLeish.  We  are  determined  to  punish  the 
individual  for  the  acts  which  that  individual  has 
committed.  We  will  make  only  one  stipulation — 
that  there  must  be  a  fair  trial  in  every  case. 

MacLeish  :  How  about  atrocities  committed  by 
Germans  against  Germans,  for  example,  against 
German  Jews?  Will  the  perpetrators  of  such 
crimes  be  punished  ? 


Dunn  :  Yes,  we  expect  to  go  the  whole  way  on 
this.  Under  Secretary  Grew  made  that  clear  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  one  of  his  press  conferences.  He 
said  that  we  proposed  to  bring  the  Axis  leaders 
and  their  henchmen  who  have  committed  war 
crimes  and  atrocities  to  justice,  regardless  of  who 
the  victims  were.  That  applies  to  crimes  of  Ger- 
mans against  Jews,  and  against  the  people  of  every 
occupied  country. 

MacLeish  :  An  accountant  up  in  Newark  who 
wrote  in  asking  us  to  discuss  this  whole  question 
as  it  applies  "not  only  to  soldiers  but  also  others 
who  have  helped  Hitler  to  get  his  power"  brings 
up  this  question :  Will  Nazi  industrialists  be  in- 
cluded in  the  definition  of  war  criminals?  I  don't 
mean  as  a  grouj:).  But  take  a  case  like  this,  and 
thei-e  will  be  quite  a  few  like  it,  I'm  sure :  A  Ger- 
man industrialist  has  supported  Hitler  from  the 
outset.  He  has  helped  finance  his  rise  to  power, 
supported  the  rearmament  of  Germany,  sold  arms 
to  the  Nazi  Government  at  a  profit,  used  forced 
labor  from  the  occupied  countries  in  his  plant, 
and  supported  the  Nazi  cause  and  cooperated  with 
the  Nazi  Government  in  every  way.  Would  that 
man  be  classed  as  a  war  criminal? 

Dunn  :  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  whether  he  would 
actually  be  punished  as  a  war  criminal  would  pre- 
sumably depend  on  whether  he  committed  a  spe- 
cific criminal  act  or  caused  it  to  be  committed. 
But  he  would  certainly  be  among  those  to  be  dealt 
with.  There  will  inevitably  be  a  lot  of  borderline 
cases  for  which  a  yardstick  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed. We  don't  want  any  of  the  war  criminals 
to  get  away. 

MacLeisii  :  You  have  certainly  made  our  posi- 
tion on  war  criminals  clear  enough,  Mr.  Dunn. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  we're  just  going  to  sit 
behind  dusty  legal  volumes  and  let  the  culprits 
get  away. 

Dunn  :  They're  mistaken.    They're  dead  wrong. 

MacLeish  :  There  have  been  some  press  reports 
that  Nazi  political  leaders  and  businessmen  have 
their  plans  all  laid  for  escape,  or  have  already 
escaped,  to  certain  neutral  countries.  Is  that  true, 
Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn  :  Our  representatives  in  the  neutral  coun- 
tries have  been  on  the  alert  for  prominent  Nazis 
coming  in,  but  there  has  been  no  sign  of  it  so  far. 

MzVcLeish  :  Can  you  summarize  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  war 
criminals  ? 

Dunn  :  We  have  had  assurances  from  most  of 
the  neutral  countries  that  they  would  refuse  ad- 
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mittance  to  any  Axis  war  criminals  and  -would  de- 
port them  if  they  came  in  illegally.    We  are  not 

.   entirely  satisfied  on  this  as  yet.    But  we  will  take 

,  every  necessary  step  to  prevent  the  criminals  from 
escaping. 

Murpht:  Our  military  have  instructions  to 
round  them  up  before  they  can  get  away,  and  we 
will  act  quickly  when  we  occupy  Germany. 

MacLeisii:  Mr.  Murphy,  you  have  seen  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission in  London.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  in 
this  country  that  it  is  supposed  to  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery for  catching  the  war  criminals  and  bring- 
ing them  to  trial. 

Murpht:  The  present  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion was  set  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British. 
It  includes  representatives  of  15  of  the  United 
Nations,  including  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  we  hope  later  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
identifies  and  lists  war  criminals.  It  is  a  com- 
mission for  preliminary  study  and  has  not  been 
given  executive  powers. 

MacLeish  :  The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  the 
press  reports  over  here,  deals  with  the  war  crimi- 
nals she  captures  swiftly  and  drastically.  But 
Mr.  Murphy  points  out  that  she  is  not  represented 
on  the  War  Crimes  Commission.  Does  this  mean 
there  is  a  difference  of  policy  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  ourselves,  Mr.  Dunn  ? 

Dunn:  No.  There  is  no  difference  of  policy. 
There  is  complete  agreement  among  the  three  big 
powers  on  this  general  issue. 

MacLeish:  Ambassador  Murphy,  there  have 
been  criticisms  of  our  occupation  policy  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  Fascist  ofiicials  locally.  I  have 
seen  allegations  that  Fascist  officials  have  been 
left  in  local  office  in  Italy,  and  recently  a  New 
York  newspaper  said  that  four  Nazis  were  left 
in  official  positions  at  Aachen.    Is  that  true?    If 

I    it  is,  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  tough 

i    policy  you  have  both  been  outlining? 

Murpht:  On  the  contrary,  in  Aachen  we  have 

I    systematically  removed  not  only  Nazi  Party  mem- 

I   bers  but  others  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Allies. 

1  When  we  reconstituted  the  administration,  a  few 
Nazis  were  unwittingly  left  in  office,  but  I  was 
assured  just  before  I  left  SHAEF  that  they  had 
been  removed.  Of  course,  you've  got  to  consider 
this:  It  sometimes  takes  our  combat  conunanders 
a  little  time  to  find  out  who  the  Nazis  are.  But 
our  policy  is  definite  and  unequivocal.  We  intend 
to  have  no  truck  with  the  Nazis,  or  with  people 
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known  to  hold  Pan-German  theories,  for  that 
matter. 

MacLeish  :  Pan-Germanism— by  that  I  under- 
stand you  to  mean  the  theory  that  it  is  Germany's 
destiny  to  expand,  to  take  in  Germans  everywhere 
in  the  world,  and  to  create  a  German  superstate — 
Pan-Germanism  is  classed  with  Nazism  as  a  dan- 
gerous doctrine,  then  ? 

Murpht:  It  is  one  of  the  basic  Nazi  theories. 
In  a  way  it  is  even  more  dangerous  than  Nazism 
in  that  it  goes  back  much  farther  and  has  inspired 
German  aggression  time  and  time  again. 

MacLeish  :  Can  you  give  us  a  quick  fill-in  on  the 
way  the  AMG— that  is,  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment— program  operates  in  occupied  German 
territory  ? 

Murpht  :  Well,  the  first  step  of  the  Allied  forces 
on  moving  into  a  new  place  is  to  dissolve  all  Nazi 
and  affiliated  organizations.  Our  forces  revoke  all 
Nazi  laws  which  discriminate  against  racial  mi- 
norities and  anti-Nazis  generally.  They  also  get 
rid  of  the  Nazis  in  all  oflicial  posts  as  soon  as 
possible.  Complete  freedom  of  religion  is  estab- 
lislied.  When  all  this  is  done,  and  matters  are 
running  more  or  less  smoothly,  our  occupation 
forces  get  on  to  other  things. 

MacLeish:  You  might  mention  some  of  the 
"other  things." 

Murpht  :  All  Nazi  newspapers  are  closed  down 
immediately,  of  course;  but  as  the  press  is  es- 
sential, newspapers  are  gradually  allowed  to  re- 
sume publication,  under  close  supervision,  after 
sifting  out  the  Nazis  on  the  staff.  Licensing  boards 
will  be  established  to  supervise  this  whole  process. 

MacLeish  :  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and 
printed  over  here,  as  you  probably  know,  about  the 
necessity  for  encouraging  democratic  tendencies, 
such  as  may  exist  in  Germany,  to  provide  a  basis 
for  popular  government  in  the  future.  One  news- 
paper columnist  put  it  in  this  way:  "If  we  treat 
the  whole  nation  as  Nazis,  they  will  react  as  Nazis. 
If  we  differentiate,  we  will  discover  differences." 
Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Murphy? 

Murpht  :  Well,  Mr.  MacLeish,  I  don't  think  we 
should  be  too  optimistic  about  the  early  discovery 
of  many  "democratic"  Germans.  After  a  dozen 
years  of  Nazi  rule,  there's  not  much  left  to  build 
on.  But  we  are  trying.  We  are  encouraging  the 
trade  unions  to  organize  again.  Eventually,  I 
believe,  we  should  make  it  possible  for  some  of  the 
qualified  workers  in  the  mines  and  factories  to  par- 
ticipat«  in  their  management. 
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MacLeish:  That  ■would  be  a  forward-looking 
policy  by  anybody's  book.  But  how  about  political 
organizations? 

MuRpiiT :  Our  only  move  so  far  is  to  outlaw  all 
Nazi  political  organizations.  Eventually  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  political  parties  which  were  dis- 
solved by  the  Nazis  stage  a  come-back.  But  that 
would  be  premature  now  because  of  the  military 
situation.  It  will  have  to  be  done  gradually. 
Local  self-government  will  have  to  come  first. 

MacLeish  :  When  the  occupation  comes,  it  will 
of  course  be  shared  among  the  four  occupying 
powers.  Now,  to  what  extent  have  detailed  plans 
been  drawn  up  for  that,  Mr.  Dunn? 

Dunn:  Well,  there  has  been  an  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  as  to  the  general  location 
of  the  occupation  zones.  And  there  has  been 
agreement  on  the  type  of  central  control  machinery 
which  will  govern  Germany — the  Allied  Control 
Council. 

IVLicLeish:  How  long  do  you  think  Germany 
will  probably  have  to  be  occupied? 

Dunn  :  It's  absolutely  impossible  to  make  any 
predictions  as  to  actual  time  periods  in  connec- 
tion with  occupation.  One  thing  is  certain :  It 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  Germany  under  con- 
trol for  a  great  many  years  in  order  to  insure  that 
she  doesn't  rebuild  her  armament  and  start  up  her 
militaristic  activities  all  over  again.  After  the 
tapering  off  of  military  control,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  control  manufacturing,  and  possibly 
the  whole  economy. 

MacLeish  :  And  what  would  that  require  ?  A 
corps  of  civilian  observers? 

Dunn:  Yes.  But  whatever  type  of  system  or 
control  is  put  into  effect,  we  must  not  get  the  idea 
that  that  is  the  solution ;  it  is  going  to  require  con- 
tinued vigilance  on  the  part  of  this  country  and 
the  world  to  see  that  Germany  does  not  again 
rearm.  No  matter  what  system  we  adopt,  we've 
got  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  a  new  growth  of 
German  militarism.    Don't  you  think  so.  Bob  ? 

MuHPHT :  I  agree.  We  should  be  wary  of  put- 
ting our  entire  confidence  in  any  particular  plan 
of  control,  as  such.  We  should  always  bear  in 
mind  the  importance  of  Allied  unity  in  dealing 
with  the  German  problem,  and  the  importance  of 
vigilance  in  maintaining  whatever  system  of  con- 
trol the  Allies  put  into  effect.  But,  whatever  sys- 
tem is  adopted  the  most  important  element  is  that 
there  should  be  back  of  it  informed  American 
public  opinion  and  a  continuing  interest  by  our 
people  in  this  problem. 


JL^cLeish  :  Do  you  think  that  very  large  Amer- 
ican forces  will  have  to  be  used  over  a  long  period 
of  time  to  help  in  policing  Germany? 

Murphy:  Of  course,  when  the  collapse  or  sur- 
render of  Germany  takes  place,  there  will  be  very 
large  American  forces  in  Germany.  The  size  of 
the  American  Army  to  remain  in  Germany  there- 
after, for  carrying  out  German  disarmament  and 
control,  would  depend  on  two  things.  One  is  the 
time  we  will  need  effectively  to  carry  out  our  part 
of  the  job ;  the  other  is  the  use  of  whatever  Ameri- 
can troops  may  be  necessary  in  the  Far  Eastern 
war.  ^i 

MacLeish  :  Then  there  is  the  question  about  the 
division  of  Germany  into  three  or  four  parts.  Sev- 
eral writers  have  suggested  that,  Jimmy. 

Dunn  :  The  ans%ver  to  that  will  depend  on  the 
final  decision  of  the  United  Nations  as  to  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  Germany  from  again 
becoming  a  war-making  nation.  That's  the  prime 
consideration. 

Murpht:  It's  not  impossible,  of  course,  that 
there  may  be  a  movement  inside  Germany  to  di- 
vide the  country.  If  such  a  tendency  occurs  and 
the  Allies  find  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  long-term 
security  and  the  future  peace,  they  may  encourage 
and  approve  such  a  development.  Tliis  question 
naturally  is  of  the  longer-range  variety.  It  should 
be  answered  in  accordance  with  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  our  best  interests,  and  the  best  interests  of 
Europe  as  a  whole. 

MacLeish  :  A  woman  out  in  Wisconsin  has  writ- 
ten to  ask  whether  the  Austrians  will  be  treated 
differently  from  the  Germans  proper.  Jimmy, 
will  the  fact  that  Germany  annexed  Austria  by 
tlireat  of  violence  influence  our  treatment  of  the 
Austrians  ? 

Dunn  :  The  Govenmients  of  the  three  big  pow- 
ers made  a  declaration  at  Moscow  in  1943  in  favor 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  independence  of 
Austria.  They  also  added  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Austrians  themselves  in  liberating  Austria 
would  be  taken  into  account,  in  determining  the 
status  Austria  would  have  after  the  war.  We  have 
reminded  the  Austrians  of  that  again  recently. 

MacLeish  :  Suppose  the  Austrians  want  to  con- 
tinue Anschluss — that  is,  union  with  Germany — 
for  economic  reasons.  Would  the  policy  you  men- 
tion rule  that  out? 

Dunn  :  I  should  think  Anschluss  would  be  defi- 
nitely ruled  out,  Archie.  Austria  would  not  be 
combined  with  Germany  in  any  way,  within  the 
foreseeable  future  at  any  rate. 
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MacLeisii  :  There  has  been  some  controversy,  as 
you  gentlemen   know,   over  just  how   Germany 
should  be  controlled  economically.     The  alleged 
]    proposal  that  most  of  Germany's  industry  be  de- 
I    stroyed  and  Germany  be  reduced  to  an  agricul- 
1    tural  country  has  been  the  biggest  storm  center. 
Most  of  the  press,  and  public  opinion  generally,  has 
opposed  it.    But  a  great  majority  of  the  public  fa- 
vors stripping  Germany  of  all  industry  she  might 
conceivably  use  for  war  purposes. 

Dunn  :  There's  no  doubt  that  will  be  done.    The 
Yalta  declaration  says:  "It  is  our  inflexible  pur- 
pose ...  to  eliminate  or  control  all  German  in- 
'    dustry  that  could  be  used  for  military  production." 
1       MacLeish  :  Some  commentators  over  here  have 
[   pointed  out  that  in  view  of  war  damage,  German 
industry  will  be  almost  entirely  destroj'ed.     In 
view  of  this,  what  about  reparations? 

Dunn:  Under  the  Crimea  Conference  decision 
the  matter  of  reparations  from  Germany  was  left 
to  a  commission  to  meet  in  Moscow.  Isador 
Lubin,  who  has  long  been  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
is  to  be  the  American  Delegate  to  the  Commission. 
MacLeish  :  Now  we  come  to  one  of  the  toughest 
questions  we  have  to  deal  with — that  is,  the  re- 
education of  the  Germans.  A  recent  opinion  sur- 
vey showed  that  Americans  believ^e,  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one,  that  there  won't  be 
"enough  of  the  right  kind  of  Germans  within  Ger- 
many to  reeducate  the  people  along  democratic 
lines".  How  about  that,  Jimmy?  Are  toe  going 
to  be  able  to  reeducate  the  Germans  ? 

Dunn:  I  think  this  is  a  very  broad  problem, 
one  that  will  have  to  be  given  very  careful  study 
by  experts  in  the  field  of  education.  A  program  of 
reeducation  which  would  make  Germany  a  peace- 
loving  nation  must  be  instituted.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  two  most  important  aspects  of  the  long- 
range  treatment  of  Germany  are  the  reeducation 
of  the  Germans  and  the  reestablisliment  of  the 
rights  of  labor. 

MacLeish  :  A  radio  forum  I  heard  recently  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  reform  of  education  should 
come  from  within  Germany,  but  that  such  reform 
should  be  made  "a  part  of  an  international  pro- 
gram of  cooperation,  through  an  international  of- 
fice of  education".  In  the  light  of  your  experi- 
<  ence,  so  far,  Bob,  do  you  have  any  ideas  on  how 
reeducation  should  proceed? 

Murphy  :  Well,  to  begin  with,  Archie,  all  Nazi 
teachers,  teachings,  and  textbooks  must  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  early  period  of  control.    Schools  will 


be  closed  temporarily  until  necessary  adjustments 
of  faculties  and  textbooks  have  been  effected. 

]VL\cLeish  :  Will  there  be  enough  Germans  who 
are  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  to  fill  the  teaching 
jobs? 

Mukphy:  That  is  a  tough  question.  In  the 
Aachen  area  it  was  found  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  school  teachers  who  remained  were 
not  members  of  the  Nazi  Party.  Some  of  the  local 
Germans  who  offered  their  services  to  the  Military 
Government  authorities,  proposing  to  carry  out  a 
program  of  education  adapted  to  liberal  ideas, 
were  found  to  be  of  exceedingly  doubtful  origin. 
It  will  not  be  easy  always  to  identify  a  school 
teacher  as  a  member  of  the  Nazi  Party  or  to  de- 
termine what  affiliation  he  or  she  might  have  had 
with  Nazi  organizations,  such  as  the  Storm  Troop- 
ers or  the  Hitler  Jugend.  This  will  require  care- 
ful and  patient  screening  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  I  believe  that  unquestionably  the 
Allies  must  supervise  this  delicate  operation. 

MacLeish:  According  to  one  public-opinion 
poll,  two  thirds  of  Americans  favor  some  sort  of 
Allied  supervision  over  German  education  after 
the  war. 

Dunn  :  I  should  think  we  would  certainly  want 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  reeducation  process.  That 
will  be  essential  if  we  ever  expect  to  see  a  demo- 
cratic Germany  emerge  from  the  occupation  pe- 
riod. But  to  bring  that  about — we'll  have  to  fuid 
or  train  Germans  to  do  the  main  job. 

MacLeish  :  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  spent  vir- 
tually all  of  our  time  on  Germany,  which  is  ap- 
propriate enough,  since  we've  got  to  deal  with  a 
post-war  Germany  in  the  very  near  future.  In 
the  Pacific  there  is  much  more  fighting  still  to 
be  done.  But,  Jimmy,  you  might  at  least  touch 
on  our  policy  toward  Japan. 

Dunn:  Well,  Arcliie,  our  plans  are  much  less 
advanced  where  Japan  is  concerned.  We  have 
to  take  first  things  first.  Then,  too,  very  little 
can  be  said  about  long-range  plans  for  Japan,  for 
obvious  military  reasons. 

MacLeish  :  Of  course,  some  things  are  a  matter 
of  record.  Our  stand  on  unconditional  surrender 
applies  to  Japan  as  well  as  Germany. 

Dunn:  Yes.  We'll  have  no  more  truck  with  the 
Japanese  militarists  than  with  the  Nazis.  As  far 
back  as  December  1943,  the  Cairo  declaration 
made  it  clear  that  "the  three  Allies  .  .  .  will 
continue  to  persevere  in  the  serious  and  pro- 
longed operations  necessary  to  procure  the  un- 
conditional   surrender    of    Japan".      President 
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Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  Gener- 
alissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  said  that. 

MacLeish  :  And  the  same  United  Nations  lead- 
ers also  announced  at  Cairo  that  Japan  will  be 
stripped  of  every  bit  of  territory  she  has  taken  by 
force  of  arms,  since  she  started  on  the  warpath 
back  in  the  1890's.  Formosa  and  Manchuria  will 
be  restored  to  China,  and  the  Koreans  will  get 
their  independence  "in  due  course",  which  pre- 
sumably means  as  soon  as  they  are  in  a  position  to 
govern  themselves.  What  can  you  add  to  that, 
Jimmy? 

Dunn:  Well,  as  Under  Secretary  Grew  has 
said,  "There  can  be  no  peace  anywhere  in  the 
world  until  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  the  Nazi 
enemy,  is  laid  low".  If  the  resistance  on  Iwo 
Jima  is  any  criterion,  we've  still  got  a  big  job  on 
our  hands  to  defeat  Japan  on  her  home  islands 
and  on  the  mainland.  Once  Japan  is  beaten,  she 
will  of  course  be  completely  demilitarized,  like 
Germany. 

MacLeish  :  One  question  that  our  correspond- 
ents show  a  lot  of  interest  in  is :  What  is  our  policy 
toward  the  Japanese  Emperor  ? 

Dunn  :  Mr.  Grew  has  told  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Kelations  that  no  one  is  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  post-war  position  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  I  would  like  to 
say  this — certainly  neither  the  State  Department 
nor  Mr.  Grew  is  defending  the  Emperor. 

MacLeish  :  What  this  all  seems  to  come  down  to 
is  the  conclusion  that  our  plans  for  the  treatment 
of  Japan,  like  the  end  of  the  Japanese  war  itself, 
are  still  in  the  future.  So  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, however,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  make  some 
pretty  precise  statements.  I  would  sum  them  up  in 
this  way.  First,  we  are  definitely  committed  to 
the  policy  of  unconditional  surrender.  We  believe 
that  Nazism  can  only  really  be  destroyed  and  the 
war  really  won  on  that  basis.  We  believe  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people  feel  the  same  way. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  destroy  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  but  only  the  gangs  who  have  mis- 
governed, mismanaged,  and  misled  them.  That 
means  that  we-  propose  to  punish— and  really  to 
punish — the  guilty  war  leaders  and  their  tools  and 
agents.  Third,  our  whole  policy  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  is  a  policy  aimed  at  stamping  out 
Nazi  controls  at  every  point.  We  don't  know  how 
long  it  will  be  necessary  to  occupy  Germany  in 
order  to  undo  the  evil  work  which  has  been  done 
there,  but  we  propose  to  stay  with  the  job  until 


it  is  finished.  We  believe,  however,  that  something 
more  than  the  destruction  of  the  physical  power  of 
Germany  to  make  war  will  be  required.  We  feel 
that  the  German  people  must  themselves  change 
their  point  of  view  about  their  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  we  think  is  one  of  the  toughest 
problems  with  which  we  are  faced.  It  is  tough  be- 
cause it  is  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  future 
reintegration  of  the  German  people  into  the  com- 
munity of  mankind. 

Announcer:  That  was  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
and  Cultural  Relations.  With  him  were  Assist- 
ant Secretary  James  C.  Dunn,  who  is  in  charge  of 
European,  Near  Eastern,  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
and  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy,  Political  Ad- 
viser to  General  Eisenhower.  This  was  the  fifth 
of  seven  programs  on  the  problems  of  Building 
the  Peace,  featuring  top  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Copies  of  this  broadcast  or  of  all 
seven  State  Department  programs  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  These  progi-ams  are  part  of  a  larger 
series  on  "Our  Foreign  Policy",  arranged  by  NBC's 
University  of  the  Air.  Starting  on  April  14,  NBC 
will  present  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  after  which  the  series  will  be 
moved  to  San  Francisco  for  the  opening  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  April  25. 

Next  week  at  this  same  time  you  will  hear  a 
discussion  of  America's  good  neighbors  in  Latin 
America.  Archibald  MacLeish  will  be  back. 
With  him  will  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  is  in  charge  of  American 
republic  affairs.  Mr.  Rockefeller  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
the  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico  City, 
as  did  Mr.  Avra  Warren,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
American  Republics,  who  will  also  be  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  our  Ambassador  to  Cuba,  Spruille 
Braden,  who  will  speak  from  Habana.  They  will 
answer  such  questions  as  these : 

Voice  No.  1 :  How  is  the  good-neighbor  policy 
related  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ? 

Voice  No.  2:  'WHiat  is  this  Economic  Charter 
of  the  Americas  that  came  out  of  the  Mexico  City 
conference? 
Voice  No.  3 :  Wliat  about  Argentina  ? 

Announcer:  This  program  came  to  you  from 
Washington,  D.C.  This  is  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company. 
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[Released  to  the  prees  March  21J 

To  you  who  have  organized  this  most  inspiring 
meeting,  let  me  express  sincere  congratulations.  I 
know  from  considerable  personal  experience  what 
shrewd  planning  and  solid  work  it  takes  to  or- 
ganize such  an  occasion.  You  have  reason  to  feel 
deeply  gratified.  But  even  more  I  would  congrat- 
ulate the  multitudes  in  the  United  States  and  in  all 
freedom-loving  countries  who  cherish  the  ideals  of 
peace.  Whether  this  world  shall  be  at  peace  for 
but  a  relatively  short  time  or  for  a  long  time  de- 
pends upon  the  youth  of  the  world.  Very  likely 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  peace,  and  its  organiza- 
tional structure,  will  be  more  directly  the  handi- 
work of  your  fathers  and  mothers,  even  your 
grandparents,  than  your  own.  Yet,  important  as 
we  must  agree  this  immediate  handiwork  to  be,  it  is 
not  important  at  all  compared  with  the  degree  to 
which  the  young  people  of  the  world  are  now  and 
remain  throughout  their  lives  determined  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  If  they  are  utterly  so  determined, 
they  will  continually  repair  and  improve  upon  the 
work  of  their  elders.  They  will  properly  nurture 
their  children  to  continue  on  the  same  road,  but 
beyond  the  point  they  reached  themselves.  If, 
through  the  determination  of  the  youth  of  the 
world,  peace  can  be  preserved  and  made  to  grow 
for  two  or  three  generations,  perhaps  conditions  so 
favorable  for  its  maintenance  will  have  been  cre- 
ated that  it  will  never  again  be  seriously  disturbed. 
It  is  because  you  have  in  the  World  Youth  Week, 
in  your  organization,  and  in  your  work  exempli- 
fied the  determination  of  youth  for  peace  that  I 
feel  deeply  hopeful  for  the  common  people  of  all 
lands. 

Here  I  suppose  I  might,  in  a  way,  appropriately 
close  my  remarks,  for  this  in  general  is  what  I 
came  to  say.  But  the  urge  to  elaborate  somewhat 
upon  the  text  is  irresistible  to  one  wiiose  work  in 
life  has  been  mainly  that  of  learning  and  teaching. 

I  shall  not  speak  with  special  reference  to  the 
I  youth  that  is  present  here  or  even  directly  rep- 
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resented  here.  Your  organizations  and  their  mem- 
bers have  undoubtedly  labored  in  thought  to  a 
point  quite  beyond  the  simple  things  I  shall  say 
tonight.  Until  the  war  began  we  of  middle  age 
considered  our  generation  the  generation  of  youth. 
Looking  backwards  now  I  realize  that  we  viewed 
the  generation  pretty  elastically.  But  with  the 
war  we  were  suddenly  and  brutally  made  old-age 
conscious.  We  suffer  rather  tragically  from  a 
sense  of  failure.  We  are  prone  to  consider  ours  a 
lost  generation.  We  have  a  profound  parental  de- 
votion to  your  generation,  the  youth  of  today. 
You  are  confronting  today  almost  identically  the 
same  problems  as  we  confronted,  too,  at  your  age. 
Therefore  I  ask  you  to  consider  me  for  the  time 
being  a  self-appointed  spokesman  for  the  thought- 
ful members  of  our  generation,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
Lost  Generation,  to  your  youthful  generation, 
which  must  not  lose  itself. 

In  the  wilderness  certain  rules,  if  we  take  care- 
ful note  of  them  and  make  them  ours,  will  enable 
us  always  to  move  freely  about  without  losing  the 
way.  Our  older  generation  probably  lost  its  way, 
it  seems  to  some  of  us,  because  we  rushed  on  head- 
long to  make  what  we  called  "progress",  without 
taking  these  rules  into  account.  We  are  much  con- 
cerned that  your  splendid  younger  one  shall  avoid 
our  errors.  Considering  how  we  failed  and  how 
you  are  paying  for  that  failure,  it  may  seem  im- 
pertinent of  us  to  give  you  advice.  But,  after  all, 
we  have  quite  an  interest  in  you ;  weak  as  we  may 
have  been,  we  gave  you  life.  In  making  the  most 
of  life,  experience  is  very  helpful — especially  if  it 
be  bitter  but  vicarious.  It  has  been  bitter  to  us; 
may  it  be  only  vicarious  to  you. 

The  first  principle,  one  which  was  missed  by 
most  of  us,  but  which  properly  learned  can  never 
be  lost  from  view,  is  at  the  same  time  very  simple 
and  very  mysterious.  It  cannot  be  learned  with- 
out positive  and  conscious  effort,  yet  it  comes  natu- 
rally to  him  who  makes  the  effort.  It  is  further- 
more something  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
the  individual  for  himself,  yet  it  must  be  a  light 
and  a  guide  to  the  whole  generation.  It  is  not 
easy  to  describe  in  words.    But  if  you  know  what 
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Socrates  meant  when  he  said  "Know  thyself,"  you 
have  learned  this  landmark.  Shakespeare  put  it 
a  little  differently:  "To  thine  own  self  be  true  .  .  . 
thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man". 

Knowing  oneself  is  vastly  different  from  know- 
ing how  to  read,  knowing  what  is  in  the  textbook, 
or  even  knowing  science  so  well  as  to  possess  mas- 
tery over  the  energies  of  nature.  Academic  robes 
bespeak  no  degree  of  attainment  in  self-knowledge. 
This  is  essentially  a  question  of  personal  morality, 
a  question  of  having  convictions.  No  generation 
previous  to  ours  had  been  marked  by  so  high  a 
degree  of  literacy,  book  knowledge,  and  scientific 
mastery  of  nature.  But  for  want  of  truly  know- 
ing itself,  thus  attaining  a  moral  mission  in  life, 
our  generation  remained  badly  confused.  Progress 
to  most  of  us  had  no  social  or  ethical  connota- 
tion; it  consisted  merely  of  being  able  to  have  or 
enjoy  the  wonderful  gadgets  produced  by  applied 
science.  No  wonder  we  got  lost,  so  much  lost  that 
we  did  not  even  protect  the  peace  that  allowed  us  to 
enjoy  our  false  kind  of  progress.  You  must,  in 
the  words  of  Kierkegaard,  become  ethical,  not 
merely  esthetic,  personalities;  you  must  give  your 
individual  thinking  order  and  direction  if  you  are 
going  to  establish  order  and  peace  among  na- 
tions.   The  individual  is  still  important. 

There  is  another  point  of  reference,  which  will 
prove  a  good  guide.  He  who  knows  himself  well 
enough  will  have  no  difficulty  learning  this  rule, 
namely,  that  we  must  have  regard  for  other  people. 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  interesting  mainly  for  his  mis- 
fortune in  being  isolated  from  his  fellow  men,  and 
only  secondarily  for  his  ingenuity  in  finding  ways 
to  remain  alive.  The  fact  is  that  the  rules  by  which 
men  live  best,  their  ethics  in  other  words,  are  al- 
most preponderantly  rules  for  living  with  other 
human  beings.  The  rights  we  claim  for  ourselves 
as  individuals  we  cannot  long  enjoy  unless  we  ex- 
tend tliem  to  our  fellows.  The  right  of  free  speech 
is  not  one  that  any  individual  or  even  any  group 
of  individuals  can  monopolize  and  long  continue 
to  enjoy  for  themselves.  Its  very  denial  to  anyone 
creates  the  conflict  that  must  eventually  cause  it 
to  be  shared.  The  right  of  access  to  the  truth, 
through  education,  through  free  informational 
services  such  as  the  press,  the  radio,  and  motion 
pictures,  and  through  forms  of  worship,  cannot  in 
the  long  run  be  withheld  from  any  one  without 
entailing  its  loss  to  those  who  would  limit  it.  We 
have  learned  by  bitter  experience  in  our  older  gen- 
eration that  an  economic  and  social  system  which 


results,  either  by  deliberate  design  or  by  mere  in- 
advertence, in  scarcity  of  work  and  in  social  in- 
security for  some  can  only  jeopardize  the  work  and 
security  of  all.  Democracy  is  a  contradiction  of 
itself  unless  it  be  complete.  Therefore,  man  does 
not  live  unto  himself  alone. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  this  simple  les- 
son, which  we  could  have  learned  from  history  and 
which  we  would  spare  you  the  bitterness  of  learn- 
ing by  your  own  experience — the  lesson  that  the 
establislunent  of  peace  at  home  is  a  necessary  ante- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  peace  between  na- 
tions. The  nation  that  has  no  peace  at  home,  which 
permits  irreconcilable  conflict  to  endure  within  its 
own  body,  will  be  a  disturber  of  j^eace  between  na- 
tions. Peace  at  home,  however,  cannot  be  won  by 
the  brute  force  of  one  group,  even  if  that  group 
be  a  majority.  It  can  exist  only  by  substituting 
the  processes  of  orderly  change  for  an  impossible 
unchanging  order.  The  cure  for  the  evils  of  par- 
tial democracy  is  more,  not  less,  democracy.  And 
democracy  is  based  upon  the  ethical  principles  of 
individual  integrity  and  regard  for  our  neighbors. 
When  the  youth  of  today  wants  peace  between  na- 
tions, it  must  know  that  it  must  first  establish  a 
democratic  peace  at  home. 

Finally,  theie  is  a  third  point  of  orientation 
wliich  our  generation  knows  from  sad  experience 
must  not  be  lost  from  view.  It  can  be  expressed 
idiomatically  in  the  cliche,  "Get  wise,  organize!" 
Having  learned,  each  within  himself,  the  lessons  of 
personal  integrity  and  personal  conviction,  and 
having  imbued  itself  with  a  democratic  regard  for 
the  well-being  of  other  individiials  and  groups,  the 
youth  of  the  world  must  organize  to  achieve  the 
common  welfare.  Organization  for  action  is  es- 
sential in  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Indeed,  an 
imorganized  society  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Wliat  distinguishes  democratic  organization  from 
other  forms  of  organization,  however,  is  this :  that 
democracy  is  more  than  mere  organization.  It  is 
no  mere  ritual  to  cover  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo;  it  is  dynamic;  it  implies  life  and 
growth. 

Therefore,  as  your  generation  organizes  for  ac- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace  at  home  and  between 
nations,  it  is  imjDortant  to  be  on  guard  against  two 
dangers:  first,  the  danger  of  accepting  a  set  of 
absolute,  static  ideals ;  second,  the  danger  of  mere 
factionalism,  or  the  irreconcilable  fragmentation 
of  ideals.  Our  generation  has  failed,  in  large  part, 
because  we  did  not  orient  ourselves  adequately  with 
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reference  to  the  guiding  principles  of  organization. 
Most  of  us  ignored  entirely  the  obligation  to  or- 
ganize for  the  preservation  of  peace;  some  of  us 
thought  the  obligation  to  organize  meant  organi- 
zation to  preserve  an  impossible  status  quo;  and  too 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  would  not  be  practical,  or 
sensible,  in  our  organizational  work,  insisting  that 
our  many  specific  ultimate  ideals  alone  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  organizational  energies  and  re- 
fusing stubbornly  to  compromise  so  that  at  least 
such  ideals  as  we  held  in  common  might  be  realized. 
You  must  do  better  than  we.  You  must  be  fertile 
in  ideals,  but  you  must  be  effective  in  action,  and 
you  will  discover,  quickly  we  hope,  that  when  it 
comes  to  organization  for  effective  action  it  is  nec- 
essary to  seek  the  highest  common  denominator  in 
ideals.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  such  compromise, 
provided  it  is  made  deliberately  with  the  firm  re- 
solve to  set  a  higher  common  denominator  for  the 
next  step.  This  is  the  way,  in  a  democracy,  the 
people  gets  what  it  wants.  This  is  what  makes 
democracy  dynamic. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  principally  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  responsible  individual  and  re- 
sponsible democracy  must  approach  all  problems, 
with  only  sufficient  allusion  to  the  main  interest 
of  the  World  Youth  Week  Rally,  namely  a  lasting 
peace,  to  indicate  that  in  this  area,  too,  the  guide- 
posts  I  have  enumerated  are  valid.  May  I  attempt 
now  to  outline  what  the  youth  of  the  world  can 
contribute  to  a  progressive  solution  of  the  problem 
of  world  peace? 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary 
for  each  individual  and  for  youth  as  a  group  to 
know  itself  and  the  moral  problems  of  the  age 
well  enough  to  have  profound,  not  merely  super- 
ficial, convictions  about  them.  Most  certainly  the 
problem  of  establishing  and  maijitaining  world 
peace  is  the  most  important  problem  of  this  age. 
The  real  question  is  therefore  whether  your  gen- 
eration, no  less  than  our  older  one,  is  possessed  of 
really  deep  convictions  upon  it. 

It  would,  at  first  asking,  seem  possible  to  an- 
swer with  an  immediate  affirmative.  Ask  any 
service  man  or  woman,  or  their  people  back  home, 
what  they  want  above  all  else,  and  the  answering 
chorus  around  the  whole  world  replies  "peace". 
Your  generation  is  fighting  for  it  and  dying  for 
it.  Ours,  shame-facedly  conscious  of  our  failure 
to  keep  it  for  you,  whom  we  love  so  much,  join 
earnestly  in  wanting  peace  back  upon  the  earth. 
And  we  know  proudly,  you  and  we,  that  the  war 
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is  being  won.  But  does  that  of  itself  mean  that 
we  shall  have  peace,  or  even  that  we  all  possess  the 
necessary  fundamental  ethical  conviction  that  will 
enable  us  not  to  get  lost  again,  not  again  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  peace  to  go  by  default  ?  Prob- 
ably not.  At  least  we  had  better  not  take  it  for 
granted.  Our  generation  wanted  peace  after  the 
last  war  and  made  such  effort  as  we  could  to  es- 
tablish it  upon  a  firm  foundation.  But  we  lacked 
the  moral  convictions  to  follow  tlirough.  Both 
our  generations  want  peace  after  victory,  but  we 
shall  fail  again  unless  we  have  the  everlasting  con- 
viction to  stay  with  the  job  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives. 

The  youth  of  today  must  insist,  together  with 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  learned  from  the  bitter 
cup  of  failure,  that  the  peace  be  organized,  and 
together  we  must  organize  to  keep  the  peace.  Our 
experience  of  failure  should  not  discourage  you, 
but  should  merely  be  a  lesson.  That  is  the  only 
value  in  failure — to  teach  us  lessons.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  first  American  constitution  was 
also  a  disappointment,  and  that  it  was  followed 
by  a  brilliant  success  based  upon  the  realism 
learned  in  failure. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  a  world 
security  organization,  drawn  up  by  the  four  great 
powers,  have  been  submitted  to  the  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  associates  for  discus- 
sion and  debate.  That  discussion  has  been  active 
and  sincere,  a  most  heartening  proof  of  greater 
intelligence  and  moral  conviction  on  the  problem 
of  world  peace  than  ever  existed  before.  Every- 
where there  is  recognition  that  this  time  a  realistic, 
practical  effort  is  being  made  by  those  who  possess 
the  great  bulk  of  the  world's  power  to  find  a  solid 
basis  for  a  world  organization.  These  Proposals 
and  others  will  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming 
international  conference  at  San  Francisco.  Defini- 
tive agreement  upon  a  form  for  world  organiza- 
tion will  almost  certainly  be  achieved  by  the  dele- 
gates, and  will  then  be  referred  back  to  each 
participating  government  for  ratification. 

And  here  my  generation  has  something  very 
important  to  say  to  the  generation  of  youth.  I 
have  alluded  to  it  before,  but  it  needs  to  be  under- 
lined in  red  pencil  in  this  connection.  As  you 
and  we  consider  proposals  for  a  world  organiza- 
tion and  organize  ourselves  for  effective  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  let  us  not  this  time  be  deluded 
into  impractical  byways  where,  in  zeal  for  pure 
idealism,  we  sacrifice  all  achievement.    No  docu- 
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ment  has  ever  come  from  the  hand  of  fallible  man 
that  other  men  could  not  criticize.  What  has  al- 
ready been  proposed,  and  any  plan  that  may  be 
agreed  upon,  are  necessarily  subject  to  this  com- 
mon fate.  And  they  may  be  imperfect  measured 
against  the  yardstick  of  the  most  ideal.  The  find- 
ing that  should  determine  our  final  judgment,  how- 
ever, is  whether  or  not  the  eventual  proposal  rep- 
resents the  best  that  can  be  achieved  as  the  highest 
common  denominator  of  the  world's  idealism  at 
this  stage  in  history.  If  it  be  so,  let  us  organize 
to  support  it. 

Without  such  organized  support  from  decade 
to  decade,  no  world  organization,  however  ideally 
constructed,  can  long  endure.  No  human  insti- 
tution derives  vitality  from  itself,  but  only  from 
the  people  who  support  it.  We  must  be  in  posi- 
tion to  protect  it  from  those  who  would  destroy 
it,  adjust  and  strengthen  it  where  experience 
proves  that  it  is  inadequate,  and  thus  to  make  of 
it  a  living  thing.  This  is  particularly  the  duty 
of  those  who  today  are  young.  Youth  can  de- 
vote to  this  a  whole  lifetime.  It  will  take  a  whole 
lifetime  and  many  lifetimes  beyond,  each  filled 
with  unstinted  devotion.  But  in  such  time  and 
with  such  consecration  the  people  can  transform 
even  a  very  small  beginning  into  a  splendid 
finale. 

The  people  can  thus  transform  it.  You  who  are 
young,  and  the  children  who  will  follow  you, 
throughout  the  world— you  are  the  people.  The 
people  of  the  world  are  many  and  diverse.  They 
think  differently,  live  differently,  and  act  differ- 
ently. This  is  fortunate  because  it  is  in  differen- 
tiation that  evolutionary  progress  manifests  its 
power.  A  flattening  out,  or  complete  blending, 
of  the  many  and  interesting  cultures  of  the  world 
is  neither  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake  nor  would  it 
be  any  support  to  peace.  But  cooperation  be- 
tween the  cultures  of  the  world,  their  constant 
cross-fertilization,  can  not  only  enrich  them  all 
by  an  infinite  variety  of  mutations  but  can  so  much 
acquaint  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  each  other 
that  it  promises  to  be  the  best  of  all  factors  in  the 
preservation  of  peace.  A  world  organization  for 
peace  will  remain  effective  only  as  long  as  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want  peace.  And  people  do 
not  want  war  with  others  whom  they  know  and 
whom  they  like.  The  problem  therefore  is  to  or- 
ganize such  relationships  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  will  naturally  acquaint  them  sympa- 


thetically with  each  other.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
cultural  cooperation,  public  and  private. 

Never  before  has  man  possessed  for  communi- 
cation with  his  fellows  instruments  or  media  so 
instantaneously  effective  and  therefore  so  fraught 
with  potentialities  for  good  and  evil.  The  more 
we  extend  our  powers,  the  more  we  add  to  our 
responsibility  for  their  use  in  the  common  wel- 
fare. The  welfare  of  all  lies  in  the  free  flow  of 
information,  even  if  in  that  flow  there  may  be  a 
mixture  of  common  human  frailties.  The  people, 
God  bless  them,  are  like  the  earth  itself  in  their 
capacity  to  receive  vileness  and  to  neutralize  it. 
Give  them  the  rain  of  facts  and  the  sun  of  un- 
restricted common  sense;  then  the  evil  of  false- 
hood will  be  nullified  in  a  strange  but  common 
alchemy. 

But  as  responsible  human  beings  people  cannot 
depend  on  the  mere  chance  of  the  free  exchange  of 
information  for  their  knowledge  of  each  other  or 
tlie  ways  in  which  they  may  help  one  another.  This 
is  something  to  be  sought  deliberately.  If  we  want 
to  be  neighbors  in  the  good  old  sense,  neighbors 
who  develop  everlasting  friendships  with  each 
other,  we  must  not  only  pay  one  another  formal 
calls  through  the  conventional  diplomatic  proce- 
dures. We  must  develop  something  more  than  a 
mere  speaking  acquaintance  between  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Good  neighbors  visit  with  each 
other.  Their  young  peoples  exchange  with  one 
another  their  family  ways  and  the  family  gossip, 
work  out  together  their  problems  in  algebra,  and 
resolve  not  to  let  minor  disagreements  become  ir- 
reparable. Between  nations  the  same  neighborli- 
ness  is  achieved  through  a  program  of  student  ex- 
change. In  later  life  such  experiences  are  summed 
up  in  Americanese  by  saying,  "I  grew  up  with  that 
fellow.  He's  okay."  Among  friendly  neighbors 
groups  of  young  people  and  adults  are  often 
brought  together  in  one  of  the  homes  or  in  a  com- 
munity meeting  hall  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
preacher,  a  teacher,  or  a  traveler.  Between  na- 
tions the  analogy  is  the  exchange  of  professors 
and  leaders.  Afterwards  we  say,  "Yes,  I  heard 
him  speak.  They  must  be  fine  people  where  he 
comes  from."  In  real  neighborhoods  the  women 
exchange  recipes,  bring  one  another  samples  of 
their  prize  cooking,  and  teach  one  another  new 
skills  at  the  quilting  party.  The  men  throw  some 
horseshoes,  teach  one  another  how  to  set  the  lawn- 
(Continued  on  page  506} 
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Displaced  Populations  in  Europe  in  1944 
With  Particular  Reference  to  Germany 


By  JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY 


ONE  of  the  greatest  population  movements  of 
history  is  taking  place  before  our  eyes.  As 
the  German  retreat  has  rolled  westward  before  the 
oncoming  Soviet  troops  and  as  the  Allied  armies 
have  pushed  eastward  on  the  western  front,  mil- 
lions of  people  have  been  uprooted  and  are  fleeing 
toward  the  center  of  Germany.  These  new  groups 
of  displaced  persons,  including  all  those  separated 
from  their  homes  and  consequently  in  need  of  some 
sort  of  help,  are  rising  in  niunber  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  Technically  a  displaced  person  is  a 
person  swept  by  war  away  from  his  normal  place 
of  residence,  whether  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own 
country  or  within  tiiem.  Frequently  tlie  term  is 
used  to  mean  a  civilian  driven  by  war  into  an  alien 
country,  such  as  a  foreign  worker  forced  to  labor 
in  the  German  Reich  or  a  prisoner  of  war  held  in 
;in  enemy  country.  The  total  number  of  uprooted 
and  displaced  people  in  Germany  today  may  run 
as  high  as  23  or  24  million,  though  IS  to  20  million 
is  probably  a  more  accurate  guess  and  includes 
some  9^  million  foreign  laborers  and  prisoners  of 
war,  4  to  5  million  displaced  Germans  returning 
from  outside  tlie  Reich,  and  4  million  and  prob- 
ably more  war  fugitives  who  have  fled  before  the 
oncoming  Soviet  and  Allied  troops.  These  groups 
must  be  added  to  the  possible  20  to  30  million  -  of 
the  people  of  Europe  already  torn  from  their  moor- 
ings by  the  terrific  impact  of  the  war.  Tliis  dis- 
placement in  Gennany  presents  the  most,  compli- 
cated section  of  the  total  European  picture,  both 
because  of  the  numbers  involved  and  because  of 
the  wide  geographical  and  political  implications 
of  the  German  situation. 

The  number  of  French  in  Germany  today  shows 
not  only  the  size  but  also  the  different  facets  of 
the  problem.    There   are  2i/^   million   of  these 
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French,  so  that  3  out  of  5  French  families  prob- 
ably have  someone  in  Germany.  The  total  in- 
cludes, according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
about  800,000  deported  workers,  1  million  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  600,000  persons  deported  from 
France  to  Germany  for  political  reasons.  The 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  away  from  France  since 
June  1940  and  the  deported  workers  for  about  18 
months  or  less,  while  the  majority  of  the  political 
deportees  were  removed  from  France  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1944. 

Forced  Labor  in  Germany 

One  of  the  most  important  categories  of  dis- 
placed population  within  Germany  is  that  of  forced 
labor.  There  are  constant  references  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  12  million  foreigners  sent  from 
almost  all  the  occupied  countries  and  a  few  from 
the  European  neutral  countries;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  appeal  of  the  Supreme  Headquarters  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Force  issued  on  February 
11,  1945,  when  the  foreign  workers  on  German 
railroads  were  urged  to  leave  their  work  or  aid  in 
preventing  the  movement  of  trains.  It  stated: 
•'your  own  liberation  and  that  of  the  12  million 
foreign  workers  in  Germany  .  .  .  depend  on 
your  actions".  The  number,  1'2  million,  has  never 
been  used  to  refer  to  any  definite  territorial  area. 
It  is  probable  that  this  number  includes  not  only 
foreigners  working  in  Germany  but  also  those 
formerly  working  for  Germany  in  comitries  out- 
side its  boundaries ;  as,  for  instance,  the  large  num- 
ber of  Soviet  workers,  predominantly  women,  sent 
by  the  Germans  to  France  and  found  by  the  Amer- 
ican Armies  on  occupation. 

If  Gennany  is  used  to  mean  Germany  before  the 
annexation  of  Austria  and  the  Sudetenland,  the 
number  means  one  thing.  If  Gei-many  refers  to 
the  country  after  such  annexation,  the  number 
means  another  thing,  and  still  another  if  Luxem- 
bourg, Alsace-Lorraine,  and  various  areas  of  Po- 
land are  included. 
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Last  of  all,  the  definition  of  worker  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  estimating  the  total.  About 
85  percent  of  all  prisoners  of  war  are  considered  as 
workers,  though  the  Geneva  convention  of  1929 
provides  restriction  as  to  the  kind  of  work  prison- 
ers of  war  of  all  countries  of  Europe,  except  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics,  may  perform 
and  the  conditions  under  which  such  work  may  bo 
carried  out.^  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  not  a  signatory 
of  the  convention ;  therefore,  it  is  denied  the  pro- 
tection of  the  convention. 

The  most  accurate  estimates  of  the  number  of 
forced  workers  in  Germany  refer  to  the  Reich  as  of 
September  1,  1939,  plus  the  incorporated  Polish 
pi-ovinces,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Luxembourg. 
By  the  beginning  of  January  1944  the  number  of 
foreign  laborers  in  the  Greater  Reich  was  approxi- 
mately 8,600,000,  made  up  of  6,400,000  civilian 
workers  and  2,200,000  working  prisoners  of  war.'' 

Austria  is  included,  since  the  moving  of  Ger- 
man industrial  plants  from  severely  bombed  Ger- 
man areas  together  with  the  growth  of  new  in- 
dustry necessitated  the  upbuilding  of  a  large  labor 
force.  Possibly  70  percent  of  all  tiie  factory  work- 
ers today  are  foreigners,  with  a  total  of  1,500,000 
foreign  factory  and  agricultural  workers.  The 
Sudetenland,  annexed  by  Germany  in  1939  and 
then  incorporated  into  Germany,  is  also  included 
and  is  estimated  to  have  300,000  foreign  work- 
ers, almost  half  of  whom  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture. Many  laborers  were  deported  to  Ger- 
many from  Luxembourg,  which  was  incorporated 
into  Germany  in  1940.  It  is  hard  to  find  how 
many  laborers  were  sent  because  of  the  fact  that 
Luxembourgers  are  not  regarded  as  foreigners. 

The  total  number  of  foreigners  taken  into  Ger- 
many as  laborers  probably  did  not  grow  greatly 
in  1944  because  of  the  terrific  pounding  of  Ger- 

'Arts.  31  and  32  of  the  Geneva  convention  [Treaty 
Series 846]  state: 

"Labor  furnislied  by  prisoners  of  war  shall  have  no  di- 
rect relation  with  war  operations.  It  is  especially  prohib- 
ited to  use  prisoners  for  nuiiiufacturing  and  transporting 
arms  or  munitions  of  any  kind,  or  for  transporting  material 
intended  for  combatant  units." 

"It  Is  forbidden  fo  use  prisoners  of  war  at  uuhealthful 
or  dangerous  work. 

"Any  aggravation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  by  dis- 
ciplinary measures  is  forbidden." 

•"The  Mobilisation  of  Foreign  Labour  by  Germany", 
International  Labour  Review,  vol.  L,  no.  4  (ILO,  Montreal, 
Oct.  1944).  Based  on  information  communicated  to  the 
ILO  by  Dr.  Kulischer,  with  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  J.  B. 
Schechtmann. 
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many  by  air  raids.  A  plan  was  inaugurated  by 
which  Germany  carried  on  her  war  manufactur- 
ing in  outside  territories  which  she  occupied  and 
carried  war  products  into  the  Reich  rather  than 
workers  to  make  those  products.  It  is  possible 
that  the  recent  shrinkage  of  Grerman  borders  may 
have  meant  a  new  removal  of  factories  back  into 
Germany.  Furthermore,  the  vast  number  of  refu- 
gees in  Germany  provides  available  sources  of 
manpower  and  lessens  the  necessity  for  transpor- 
tation of  foreign  workers  into  the  country. 

Beginning  in  the  early  summer  of  1944,  induc- 
tion of  labor  for  the  Reich  largely  stopped  in 
Belgium,  France,  and  Holland,  but  workers  were 
still  being  deported  to  Germany  from  Northern 
Italy,  and  a  renewed  campaign  for  deportation 
from  Holland  was  undertaken,  though  probably 
for  punitive  rather  than  manpower  purposes. 

Growing  manpower  shortages  and  war  needs 
have  emphasized  the  need  for  maximum  use  of 
workers  already  in  Germany.  Workers  formerly 
on  contracts  for  definite  periods  are  now  con- 
scripted for  compidsory  labor.  Except  for  neu- 
trals and  in  rare  emergencies,  periodic  leaves  for 
workers  to  take  trips  within  the  Reich  or  to  their 
home  countries  were  no  longer  permitted,  because 
of  difficulties  in  getting  these  workers  back  and  , 
also  because  of  increased  pressure  for  war  pro-  I 
duction. 

Probably  about  one  fifth  of  the  workers  from 
Europe  outside  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  women. 
There  are  probably  a  larger  number  of  forced 
women  workers  among  the  Russians,  if  one  can 
judge  from  the  large  number  of  Russian  women 
found  by  our  armies  in  France.  Some  Latvian, 
Polish,  and  Soviet  women  are  servants  in  German 
liomes. 

Foreign  workers,  formerly  permitted  to  live  in 
private  homes  because  of  housing  shortages,  in 
the  spring  of  1944  began  to  be  sent  in  increasing 
numbers  to  labor  camps,  for  prevention  of  any 
foreign  contact  with  the  Germans  and  for  surveil- 
lance. By  July  of  that  year  about  100,000  camp 
leaders,  who  would  act  as  liaison  officials  between 
the  German  and  foreign  national  groups,  were 
reported  to  have  been  appointed  from  among  those 
workers  whom  the  Germans  regarded  as  "reliable" 
elements  among  the  foreigners. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  19-44,  in  order  to  keep 
foreign  workers  from  efforts  at  sabotage  and  from 
spreading  dissatisfaction  among  German  workers, 
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and  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  use  of  much- 
needed  skilled  workers,  their  treatment  was  im- 
proved. Differences  in  wages  and  taxes  between 
eastern  and  other  workers  were  dropped,  and 
Soviet  prisoners  were  reported  by  the  Germans  by 
the  mid-winter  of  1944  to  be  "treated  as  people 
of  a  friendly  nation",  though  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  doubtful.  Honorary  orders  were 
planned  for  foreign  workers,  and  in  labor  legisla- 
tion even  eastern  workers  were  treated  substan- 
tially in  the  same  way  as  German  workers,  though 
in  practice  the  eastern  workers  often  continued  to 
have  the  heaviest  and  dirtiest  work.  In  the  fall  of 
1944  it  was  reported  that  well  over  a  thousand 
foreign  doctors  were  on  hand  to  care  for  foreign 
workers  and  that  many  Ukrainian  priests  were 
present  to  look  after  their  own  nationals.  In  Octo- 
ber foreign  workers  were  promised  the  same  food 
rations  as  the  Germans,  together  with  the  prospect 
of  a  Christmas  bonus. 

On  the  other  hand,  fear  of  the  presence  in  Ger- 
many of  large  numbers  of  foreigners  led  to  repres- 
sive measures  and  was  a  major  reason  for  the  estab- 
lislunent  of  the  Volksturm.  Keports  indicate  that 
foreign  workers  have  been  deliberately  killed. 
Many  workers  fled  the  country,  and  in  December 
more  than  50,000  were  reported  to  have  escaped 
into  the  Black  Forest  en  route  to  Switzerland  or 
possibly  into  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Austria. 
By  November  1944  sabotage  and  unrest  were 
spreading  among  the  workers  in  Germany.  As  the 
retreat  began  on  the  eastern  front  and  as  displaced 
persons  streamed  into  the  center  of  Germany,  au- 
thorities in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Kiel,  Kostock,  and 
other  northern  port  cities  were  reported  to  be 
taking  special  precautions  because  of  the  fear  that 
foreign  workers  might  provoke  the  German  people 
to  strike  and  revolt. 

The  number  of  Belgian  forced  laborers  rans 
into  high  figures:  an  estimated  500,000  by  Janu- 
ary 1944.^^  An  increase  in  this  number  is  unlikely 
in  view  of  Germany's  recent  desire  to  keep  tliose 
laborers  working  for  Germany  in  industries  out- 
side Germany.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Belgians 
had  not  returned  to  Germany  at  the  expiration  of 
their  home  leave.  Nearly  100,000  Belgians  had 
been  sent  to  German-occupied  countries,  namely 
France  and  the  Netherlands.    The  number  of  dis- 
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placed  Belgian  and  Netherlands  workers  and  war 
fugitives  is  so  great  that  Belgium  and  the  Neth- 
erlands have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  care  for 
each  other's  nationals  pending  repatriation. 

By  the  beginning  of  1944  35,000  Bulgarians 
were  working  in  Germany;  and  probably  few,  if 
any,  more  entered  after  that  date.  About  100,000 
Slovaks,  18,000  V olJcsdeutschc  from  Slovakia,  and 
230,000  Czechs  from  Czechoslovakia  were  work- 
ing in  Germany  on  January  1,  1944.  The  Czech 
Government  in  November  1944  estimated  that 
one  third  of  all  the  Czech  skilled  workers  have 
been  sent  to  Germanj'.  Part  of  the  workers  in 
the  incorporated  Czech  territory,  particularly  of 
the  19-year-old  group,  are  sent  to  Germany  for 
ten  months'  training  in  Keich  factories,  but  the 
general  German  policy  has  been  to  keep  Czechs 
employed  at  home  in  their  own  war  production. 
The  number  of  Slovaks  in  Germany  decreased 
from  120,000  in  1942  to  100,000  in  1943.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Slovakian  workers  are  women 
employed  in  Gei-man  war  industry. 

There  has  been  a  constant  movement  of  Danish 
workers  to  and  from  the  Reich.  On  January  1, 
1944  approximately  23,000  Danes  were  working  in 
Germany.  After  the  attempted  revolt  in  Den- 
mark in  the  fall  of  1944,  regulations  for  Danish 
workers  in  Germany  became  more  stringent,  and 
they  were  prohibited  from  leaving  their  camps 
in  the  evening.  Many  were  employed  probably 
in  coast  towns  not  far  from  the  Danish  border, 
especially  in  Hamburg,  but  5,000  are  reported  to 
have  fled  after  the  bombings  of  July  1943. 

About  15,000  Estonians,  largely  agricultural 
laborers,  were  working  in  Germany  on  January 
1,  1944.  This  number  probably  has  increased  be- 
cause of  the  flight  of  refugees  from  the  Baltic 
countries  into  Germany  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1944.  Many  Estonian  boys  and  girls  by  January 
1944  had  been  sent  to  the  Reich  for  work.  By 
March  of  that  year  at  least  100,000  Lithuanians 
together  with  60,000  Latvians,  largely  farmers, 
domestic  servants,  and  shipyard  workei's,  had  been 
sent  to  Germany  for  work.  It  is  probable  that 
both  of  these  groups  have  also  greatly  increased. 

On  the  first  of  the  year  1944  there  were  about 
1,100,000  French  civilian  workers  in  Germany,  in- 
cluding 800,000  to  900,000  workers  recruited  for 
Germany  and  250,000  prisoners  of  war  who  had 
accepted  a  status  changed  to  that  of  so-called  "free 
workers''  and  as  such  have  been  treated  as  work- 
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ers  rather  than  as  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  reported 
that  after  June  26,  1944  no  more  workers  left 
France  for  Germany.  There  was  a  constant  re- 
turn movement  to  France,  at  least  until  the  Allied 
liberation.  Probably  the  return  movement  can- 
celed the  flow  to  Germany. 

Early  in  1944,  20,000  Greek  laborers  were  work- 
ing in  Germany.  Women  constituted  almost  one 
fourth  of  that  number  because  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  Greek  women  in  their  search  for  work 
:it  home. 

By  the  beginning  of  1944  there  were  not  more 
tlian  25,000  Hungarian  workers  in  Greater  Ger- 
many; but  following  the  German  occupation  of 
Hungary  in  the  spring  of  1944  it  was  planned  to 
recruit  150,000  workers.  This  plan  was  probably 
carried  out.  Later  a  reported  160,000  Hungarian 
Jews  were  in  labor  service  in  several  localities  in 
German-controlled  territory,  particularly  Austria. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of  Italian 
workers  in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  1944  is 
180,000,  in  addition  to  170,000  working  prisoners 
of  war.  An  agreement  bedveen  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  in  May  1944  provided  for  almost  total  labor 
conscription  in  Italy  for  Germany.  An  attempt 
was  still  being  made  to  carry  out  this  conscription 
in  North  Italy  in  the  fall  of  1 944.  In  the  sunmier 
of  1944  it  was  reported  that  a  large  number  of  in- 
terned Italian  prisoners  of  war  were  being  released 
for  work  as  so-caUed  "free  civilians".  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  November  1944  almost  all  young 
men  in  Trieste  were  being  arrested  in  the  streets 
and  deported  to  Germany  for  forced  labor.  In 
one  day  1,200  young  men  were  picked  up  and  sent. 
The  Netherlands  Unemployment  Council  esti- 
mated there  were  282,000  NetherlaJids  forced  la- 
borers in  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1944.  The 
number  has  probably  gi-eatly  increased  since  then 
because  of  German  efforts  to  break  the  resistance 
movement  by  deportation  to  Germany.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are  reported 
to  have  been  sent  to  Germany  in  large-scale  round- 
ups in  Holland.  All  men  and  boys  from  16  to  40 
were  being  called  together  in  the  winter  of  1944- 
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45.'  It  was  stated  that  50,000  were  taken  from 
Rotterdam  and  even  larger  numbers  from  The 
Hague  and  Leiden.  A  niimber  of  these  men  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping.  Students  were  regarded  as 
leaders  of  sabotage  and  underground  movements 
in  Germany;  many  of  these  have  been  sent  to 
punishment  camps. 

It  is  probable  that  no  more  than  2,000  Nor- 
wegians are  working  in  Germany,  because  of  Nor- 
way's own  need  for  labor.  Several  hundred  politi- 
cal prisoners  are  reported  to  have  been  sent  to 
Germany  for  forced  labor. 

In  January  1944  there  were  1,400,000  Polish 
workei-s  in  the  Greater  Reich,  of  whom  900,000 
came  from  the  General  Government  (less  those 
who  died  or  had  returned  home),  250,000  came 
from  the  incorporated  Polish  provinces,  and 
250,000  were  prisoners  of  war  converted  into  free 
workei-s.  The  number  of  Polish  workers  in  Ger- 
many apparently  has  not  greatly  decreased  since 
then.  At  the  beginning  of  1944,  24,000  Polish 
workers  were  reported  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Rulir  basin  for  work.  Allied  armies  entering 
Germany  have  found  some  of  these. 

The  number  of  Rumanian  workers  increased 
from  the  4,500  known  to  be  in  Germany  at  the 
beginning  of  194.3  to  aji  estimated  6,000  by  the 
first  of  1944.  Since  that  time  the  nmnber  has 
probably  not  greatly  increased. 

Estimates  of  Soviet  civilian  workers  are  com- 
plicated by  scarcity  of  information  and  by  the 
changing  meaning  of  the  German  term  eastern 
workers,  which  apparently  now  includes  laborers 
from  the  entire  Soviet  territory  which  was  for- 
merly German-occupied.  In  January  1944  there 
were  probably  2,000,000.  It  is  possible  the  num- 
ber has  increased  because  of  forcible  abduction  of 
civilians  by  the  retreating  German  Army  and 
some  voluntary  evacuation  of  Soviet  citizens. 

The  number  of  forced  laborers  in  Germany  from 
Yugoslavia  at  the  beginning  of  1944  was  approxi- 
mately 270,000.  In  April  1943  200,000  Croats 
were  working  in  the  Reich,  including  those  who 
had  come  from-  France  and  Belgiimi,  where  they 
had  been  living  for  years.  Although  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Croats  are  seasonal  agricultural  workers, 
200,000  is  an  average  number  of  Croats  in  Ger- 
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many.    There  were  an  additional  60,000  to  70,000 
Serbs. 

Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany 

Prisoners  of  war  form  another  important  cate- 
gory of  displaced  persons,  for  they  are  numerous 
and  will  have  to  be  returned  home.  Under  the 
1929  Geneva  convention  regulating  the  employ- 
ment and  living  conditions  of  prisoners  of  war, 
officers  may  not  be  required  to  work,  though  en- 
listed men  may  be  required  to  do  certain  kinds  of 
work  under  certain  conditions.' 

Practically  all  the  able-bodied  prisoners  of  war, 
besides  commissioned  officers  and  others  not  re- 
quired to  work,  are  employed  as  workers  either  in 
Germany  or  in  German-occupied  territories.  In 
January  1944  there  were  approximately  2,200,000 
employed  prisoners  of  war  besides  commissioned 
officers  and  others  not  obliged  to  work.  These  last 
two  groups  average  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Germans  formerly  sent  United  Nations 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  east  for  agricultural  work 
and  for  protection  from  bombing  and  military  op- 
erations as  required  by  the  Geneva  convention. 
The  winter  retreat  in  1944-45  necessitated  removal 
to  the  center  of  the  countrj'  of  Allied  prisonere  of 
war  who  had  been  in  the  east.  As  of  January  1944 
approximately  29,000  Americans  were  held  in 
camps  in  the  districts  affected.  Many  of  these  are 
being  sent  westward  on  foot,  in  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  convention,  which  allows  prisoners  of 
war  to  make  maximum  daily   marches   of   121/2 
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'  Art.  27  of  the  Geneva  convention  states : 

"Belligerents  may  utilize  the  labor  of  able  prisoners  of 
war,  according  to  their  rank  and  aptitude,  oflScers  and  per- 
sons of  equivalent  status  excepted. 

"However,  if  officers  or  persons  of  equivalent  status  re- 
quest suitable  work,  it  shall  be  secured  for  them  so  far  as 
is  possible. 

"Noncommissioned  officers  who  are  prisoners  of  war  shall 
only  be  required  to  do  supervisory  work,  unless  they  ex- 
pressly request  a  remunerative  occupation. 

"Belligerents  shall  be  bound,  during  the  whole  period  of 
captivity,  to  allow  to  prisoners  of  war  who  are  victims  of 
accidents  in  connection  with  their  work  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefit  of  the  provisions  applicable  to  laborers  of  the 
same  clas.«  according  to  the  legislation  of  the  detaining 
I'ower.  With  regard  to  prisoners  of  war  to  whom  these 
legal  provisions  might  not  be  applied  by  reason  of  the 
legislation  d  that  Power,  the  latter  undertakes  to  recom- 
mend to  its  legislative  body  all  proper  measures  equitably 
to  indemnify  the  victims." 
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miles  unless  longer  ones  are  necessary  to  reach  food 
and  shelter.* 

The  westward  Eussian  drive  was  reported  to 
have  freed  100,000  to  200,000  French  from  prison- 
ers-of-war  and  concentration  camps,  out  of  a  total 
of  2,500,000  Frenchmen  in  Germany  or  German- 
occupied  territory. 

About  1,000.000  Frenchmen  are  prisoners  of  war 
in  Germany;  and  of  these  about  870,000  are  at 
work.  The  figure  excludes  250,000  converted  to 
the  status  of  free  workers  in  German  em- 
ployment. These  were  persuaded  to  change  their 
status  to  that  of  free  workers  because  of  the  pre- 
sumption they  would  be  better  fed  and  cared  for 
than  prisoners.  The  total  of  both  working  pris- 
oners and  free  workers  is  1,120,000.  The  free 
workers,  who  wear  civilian  clothes,  are  treated  not 
as  prisoners  of  war  but  as  civilian  laborers.  It  is 
probable  that  these  men  voluntarily  accepted  the 
status  of  laborers  because  of  advantages  which  they 
received,  such  as  greater  freedom  and  possibly 
better  food.  Since  under  the  French  law  they  are 
said  to  be  regarded  as  on  furlough  and  still  legally 
as  prisonei-s  of  M'ar  not  demobilized,  they  will  be 
subject  to  the  French  military  authorities  on  their 
return  if  a  question  is  raised  concerning  their 
status. 

Of  the  126,178  Belgian  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many in  December  1940,  68,600  remained  by  No- 
vember 1943. 

Since  Luxembourg  was  incorporated  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Germany  in  1942,  Luxembourgers 
of  military  age  were  forced  into  the  German  Army 
and  were  not  counted  as  prisoners  of  war. 


'Arts.  7  and  9  of  the  Geneva  convention  state: 

"Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  evacuated  within  the  shortest 
possible  period  after  their  capture,  to  depots  located  in  a 
region  far  enough  from  the  zone  of  combat  for  them  to  be 
out  of  danger. 

"Only  prisoners  who,  because  of  wounds  or  sickness, 
would  run  greater  risks  by  being  evacuated  than  by  re- 
maining where  they  are  may  be  temporarily  kept  in  a 
dangerous  zone. 

"Prisoners  shall  not  be  needlessly  exposed  to  danger 
while  awaiting  their  evacuation  from  the  combat  zone. 

"Evacuation  of  prisoners  on  foot  may  normally  be  ef- 
fected only  by  stages  of  20  kilometers  a  day,  unless  the 
necessity  of  reaching  water  and  food  depots  requires 
longer  stages." 

"No  prisoner  may,  at  any  time,  be  sent  into  a  region 
where  he  might  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  combat  zone, 
nor  used  to  give  protection  from  bombardment  to  certain 
points  or  certain  regions  by  his  presence." 
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In  October  the  International  Labour  Review  re- 
ported 133,207  Yugoslav  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many. Almost  all  these  prisoners  are  Serbs,  as 
prisoners  of  German,  Hungarian,  Albanian,  and 
Macedonian  descent  were  released,  as  well  as  all 
the  Croat  prisoners,  reported  released  in  1941 
after  the  creation  of  the  puppet  state  of  Croatia. 
About  95,000  of  the  prisoners  of  war  are  employed 
as  workers. 

On  April  15, 1943  only  56,000  of  a  former  694,000 
Polish  prisoners  of  war  were  still  in  German  prison 
camps,  including  officers,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  soldiers  of  the  regular  Polish  military 
standing  army. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  S.  K.  is  not  a 
signatory  of  the  Geneva  convention  no  Interna- 
tional Ked  Cross  visits  are  made  to  camps  contain- 
ing Soviet  prisoners."  The  number  of  Soviet  pris- 
oners of  war  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate 
accurately.  In  view  of  the  character  of  military 
operations  on  the  Soviet  front  in  1944  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  number  of  Soviet  prisoners  of 
war  has  not  greatly  mcreased.  These  prisoners 
were  originally  put  to  work  on  the  spot.  In  1944 
they  were  shifted  to  Germany  in  increasing 
numbers. 

A  large  number  of  Soviet  war  prisoners  were 
sent  to  work  in  various  German-occupied  terri- 

"Arts.  78  and  79  of  the  Geneva  convention  state: 

"Relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  which  are  properly 
constituted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  country 
and  with  the  object  of  serving  as  the  channel  for  charitable 
effort,  shall  receive  from  the  belligerents,  for  themselves 
and  their  duly  accredited  agents,  every  facility  for  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  humane  task  within  the  bounds 
imposed  by  military  necessities.  Agents  of  these  societies 
may  be  admitted  to  the  camps  for  the  purpose  of  distribut- 
ing relief,  as  also  to  the  halting  places  of  repatriated  pris- 
oners, if  furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by  the  military 
authorities,  and  on  giving  an  undertaking  in  writing  to 
comply  with  all  measures  of  order  and  police  which  the 
latter  may  issue." 

"A  central  information  agency  for  prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  created  in  a  neutral  country.  The  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  shall  propose  the  organization  of 
such  an  agency  to  the  interested  Powers,  if  it  considers  it 
necessary. 

"The  function  of  that  agency  shall  be  to  centralize  all 
information  respecting  prisoners,  which  it  may  obtain 
through  official  or  private  channels ;  it  shall  transmit  it  as 
Quickly  as  possible  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the  prisoners 
or  to  the  Power  which  they  have  served. 

"These  provisions  must  not  be  interpreted  as  restricting 
the  humanitarian  activity  of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Ked  Cross." 
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tories,  such  as  Fi-ance,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Norway.  As  already  indicated  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  were  found  by  American  forces  in 
both  France  and  Belgium,  together  with  deported 
Soviet  civilian  workers,  including  many  women. 
In  assembly  camps  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  more  than  200,000  Poles,  Czechs,  Rus- 
sians, and  Yugoslavs  are  reported,  together  with 
others  foimd  by  the  Allied  forces  in  the  path  of 
the  military  and  evacuated  by  them  from  the  front 
to  await  return  houie.  A  few  thousand  of  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  started  homeward. 

In  January  1944  about  170,000  Italian  prisoners 
of  war  were  working  in  Germany.  After  the  Allied 
occupation  of  Italy,  Italian  troops  located  in  Ger- 
many and  German-controlled  areas  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  and  were  interned. 

The  great  westward  flight  from  the  Soviet 
Armies  includes  many  kinds  of  uprooted  civilians. 
The  various  types  of  people  pushing  westward  to- 
ward the  center  of  Germany  are  often  referred  to 
as  "refugees".  When  the  Russian  onslaught  hv- 
gan  to  develop  formidably  it  was  reported  that 
hordes  of  German  refugees  streamed  out  of  Po 
land  and  eastern  Germany,  back-tracking  the 
paths  over  svliich  the  Geiinan  Army  had  swept  in 
its  war  of  conquest  more  than  five  years  ago. 
Within  !i  few  days  it  was  estimated  that  2,000,000 
refugees  were  choking  the  railroads  and  highways 
of  eastern  Germany.  A  January'  broadcast  re- 
ported an  unprecedented  mass  migration  under 
conditions  of  deepest  winter  and  biting  frost.  As 
the  people  marched,  a  howling  snowstorm  drove 
the  chill  through  every  rip  and  seam.  Within  a 
couple  of  days  the  numbers  were  reported  to  have 
risen  to  3,000,000,  then  to  4,500,000,  and  probably 
rose  even  higher  later. 

The  word  refugees  which  newspaper  accounts 
use  merely  means  people  in  flight  and  may  include 
any  type  of  displaced  person:  Racial  Germans 
(Volksdrutsche)  previously  settled  in  German- 
aimexed  or  German-incorporated  Polish  territory ; 
forced  foreign  laborers  sent  to  other  places  by 
the  retreat  of  the  German  Armies;  even  German 
people  fleeing  from  their  homes  in  Germany. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  word  refugee  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  in  international  usage, 
which  has  accepted  the  term  to  identify  people 
who  have  left  their  homes  and  countries  for  po- 
litical, religious,  or  racial  reasons  aiid  consequently 
lack  the  protection  of  any  government.    The  defi- 


nition of  refugees  used  by  the  Supreme  Head- 
quarters of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  has 
still  a  different  meaning.  It  includes  only  civilians 
not  outside  the  national  boundaries  of  their  own 
countries  who  desire  to  return  to  their  homes  but 
who  require  assistance  and  who  are  either  tempo- 
rarily homeless  because  of  military  operations  or 
are  at  some  distance  from  their  homes  for  reasons 
related  to  war. 

As  the  German  retreat  began  on  all  fronts,  the 
Germans  forced  many  French.  Belgian,  Nether- 
lands, and  Soviet  citizens  to  accompany  or  to  fol- 
low the  German  Armies.  By  December  1944  the 
number  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
alone  who  had  left  their  homes  and  enfered  Ger- 
many had  reached  a  million.  The  total  is  expected 
to  increase.  The  figure  seems  high,  though  the 
number  of  Baltic  peoples  is  large  enough  to  have 
necessitated  special  reception  districts  and  special 
schools,  newspapers,  and  radio  broadcasts. 

The  presence  in  Germany  of  well  over  a  million 
])ei-sons  friendly  to  the  Germans  was  reported. 
If  foreigners  friendly  to  the  Germans  do  not  re- 
turn home,  it  would  seem  possible  that  their  gov- 
ernments would  withdraw  protection.  In  such 
circumstances  they  would  eventually  become 
stateless. 

Because  of  enormous  shortages  of  housing  and 
food,  refugee  collaborationists  have  not  been  re- 
ceived in  Germany  with  a  warm  welcome.  This 
situation  of  shoiiages  has  been  growing  markedly 
worse  as  constantly  increasing  bombings  devas- 
tate more  and  more  of  Germany.  On  the  eastern 
front  provision  of  food  and  shelter  for  the  vast 
horde  of  refugees  from  eastern  Germany  became 
a  problem  second  only  to  that  of  stemming  the 
invaders.  Another  important  population  move- 
ment within  Germany  today  is  the  return  of  racial 
Germans  to  the  Reich  or  to  Austria.  Both  groups 
are  war  fugitives  dislocated  by  the  shock  of  active 
hostilities  in  a  war  in  which  civilian  populations 
flee  from  the  mechanized  power  of  modern  war- 
fare. Although  both  of  these  groups  are  in  flight 
there  are  no  homes  to  which  the  racial  Germans 
and  East  Prussians  may  return,  whereas  Germans 
sent  out  from  the  Reich  as  colonists  or  officials 
probably  have  places  or  relatives  in  Germany  to 
which  they  may  flee. 

After  tlie  collapse  of  Poland  in  1939  the  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  three  sections:  The  German- 
Polish  provinces  lost  by  Germany  after  1918,  plus 
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areas  under  Russian  rule  before  1914  which  were 
made  into  two  new  German  provinces  and  known 
'  as  the  Incorporated  Provinces ;  the  rest  of  German- 
;  occupied  territory,  which  became  a  separate  ad- 
ministrative unit  known  as  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  sections  occupied  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
In  addition,  the  Ciechanow  district  was  merged 
into  the  province  of  East  Prussia.  After  the  in- 
vasion of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  eastern  Galicia  was  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Government  and  Bialystok 
in  the  province  of  East  Prussia.  From  the  tracts  of 
Polish  territory  incorporated  into  the  Reich  were 
formed  the  Warthegau,  or  Wartheland,  which  ex- 
tended close  to  Czestochowa  and  included  towns 
like  Lodz.  East  Prussia  was  extended  south,  be- 
yond Ciechanow. 

In  1939  some  800,000  Germans  were  living  in 
Polish  territory.  Racial  Germans  from  northern, 
eastern,  and  southeastern  Europe  were  settled  in 
this  territory,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
man officials  and  their  families.  All  these  people 
started  in  westward  flight  with  the  Soviet 
advances. 

In  contrast  to  those  persons  displaced  outside  of 
their  own  countries  are  those  who  have  homes  to 
which  they  can  return  but  who  are  displaced  with- 
in their  own  countries— referred  to  as  internally 
displaced.  The  Allied  Expeditionary  Force  defi- 
nition also  has  its  own  meaning  here  and  explains 
displaced  persons  as  those  civilians  displaced  out- 
side the  national  boundaries  of  their  country  by 
reasons  of  the  war  and  who  are  desirous  of  return- 
ing home  but  are  unable  to  do  so,  oi  to  find  homes 
without  assistance,  or  who  are  to  be  returned  to 
enemy  or  ex-enemy  territory.  Internal  displace- 
ment usually  occurs  when  people  have  been  moved 
within  their  own  countries  because  of  movement 
from  bombed  areas  or  zones  of  military  operations, 
or  because  of  movement  of  war  industries  with 
their  consequent  need  of  manpower  in  the  new 
location.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Soviet  drive 
toward  Berlin,  more  than  20  million  Germans  were 
reported  to  have  been  made  homeless  or  forced 
into  temporary  shelters  away  from  home  by  con- 
tinual bombing. 

The  flight  from  the  east  of  Germany  and  Po- 
land includes  many  internally  displaced  persons — 
those  evacuated  by  the  Germans  themselves  for 
!  protection  from  bombing  or  to  clear  an  area  for 
I  military  operations.    Thus  the  German  authori- 
ties in  retreat  were  reported  to  have  planned  to 
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remove  only  1,500,000  people  from  the  danger 
zone  east  of  the  Oder  River,  but  when  the  time 
came  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  it  is  estimated 
that  in  one  week  about  3,000,000  had  to  be  moved. 
Children  under  12,  nursing  mothers  and  women 
over  60,  some  men  over  65,  and  those  unfit  for 
military  service  were  sent  immediately.  All  oth- 
ers had  to  take  their  stand  and  fight. 

These  women  and  children  moved  back  from 
the  lines  are  only  one  kind  of  evacuee.  Thousands 
of  other  evacuees  have  been  moved  from  their 
homes  in  bombed  areas  and  have  been  sent  to  other 
places  in  Germany  or  even  outside  the  country. 
It  is  reported  that  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  received  nearly  1^  million  of  these.  Re- 
cent stories  of  the  movement  from  the  east  teU 
of  the  numerous  children's  camps  which  had  been 
set  up  in  eastern  Germany  and  Poland  for  chil- 
dren evacuated  from  bombed  areas.  These  camps 
in  their  turn  were  evacuated  before  the  oncoming 
Soviet  troops,  and  the  children  presumably  were 
sent  to  the  center  as  war  fugitives. 

Internally  displaced  Germans  fiom  the  east  ar- 
riving in  Berlin  became  further  displaced  by 
orders  telling  them  to  move  on  after  a  three-day 
stop.  Carts,  cars,  and  pedestrians  moving  in  three 
lanes  were  said  to  have  jammed  al)  southwestern 
highways  out  of  Berlin. 

A  tragic  group  of  internally  displaced  is  formed 
by  the  non-Aryans.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  are  in 
their  old  homes ;  most  of  them  have  been  ruthlessly 
exterminated,  and  others  have  been  uprooted  and 
displaced.  Discriminatory  laws  and  regulations 
deprived  those  few  who  remain  of  the  greater  part 
of  their  property  and  of  the  right  to  practice  pro- 
fessions or  to  engage  in  most  occupations.  They 
are  German  nationals  but  with  none  of  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Their  residence  has  been  restricted  and 
they  are  required  to  M-ear  the  six-pointed  Star  of 
David  sewn  on  their  garments.  In  spite  of  all  the 
discrimination  it  is  reported  that  a  number  have 
been  kept  at  work  in  factories  and  on  fortifica- 
tions. Others  are  reported  to  be  held  as  forced 
laborers  in  work  camps  in  which  there  are  only 
non-Aryans.  Perhaps  not  more  than  a  mere 
5,000  are  left  in  Germany  after  deaths  and  dis- 
persal are  taken  into  account. 

There  are  still  other  kinds  of  displaced  persons, 
of  whom  the  most  important  are  deportees,  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made.  This  term  is  gen- 
erally used  to  indicate  persons  removed  or  ex- 
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pelled  from  the  district  or  country  in  which  they 
live.  Now  the  term  deportation  is  used  generally 
not  to  refer  to  the  ordinary  process  of  removal  of 
persons  who  for  political,  social,  or  health  reasons 
are  found  undesirable  in  a  country,  but  to  refer  to 
arbitrary  removals  from  one  place  to  another.  To- 
day, for  instance,  Netherlanders  and  Norwegians 
who  have  become  politically  obnoxious  to  the  Ger- 
mans are  being  deported  to  Germany  in  probably 
large  numbers,  while  many  Italians  in  the  area  of 
Italy  still  under  German  control  have  been  sent 
forcibly  to  Germany  for  labor. 

A  last  group  of  displaced  persons  is  political 
prisoners.  There  are  in  Germany  an  unknown  but 
probably  large  number  of  Belgian,  Luxembourg, 
French,  Netherlands,  and  Norwegian  political  pris- 
oners, but  the  number  of  Poles  or  Soviets  who  are 
political  prisoners  is  unknown. 

Questions  which  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant are  how  the  millions  of  uprooted  will  fare 
in  the  last  stages  of  dissolution  of  Germany,  how 
they  are  going  to  get  back  home,  and  what  will 
happen  to  them.  These  questions  will  constitute 
no  small  part  of  the  problems  of  European  settle- 
ment. 

Conclusion  of  Discussions  in 
London  on  Telecommunica- 
tions 

[Released  to  the  press  March  19] 

The  discussions  by  telecommunications  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governments  of  the  Umted  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,'  assisted  by  representa- 
tives of  Cable  and  Wireless  Limited,  Western 
Union,  and  Commercial  Cable  Company,  which 
have  been  held  in  London  and  which  dealt  with 
the  facilitation  of  the  exchange  of  oflicial  com- 
munications both  military  and  civil  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean areas  incident  to  the  war  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  a  satisfactory  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  points  at  issue.  As  a  result  of  that 
agreement  13i/^  cents  a  word  for  government  plain- 
language  messages  and  81/2  cents  a  word  for  gov- 
ernment code  messages  will  be  established  from 
New  York  to  Rome,  and  rates  of  8  pence  and 
5  pence  a  word  respectively  will  be  established 
for  messages  in  these  classifications  from  Rome  to 
New  York. 
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Lend-Lease  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States 
And  the  Provisional 
Government  of  France 

OCEAN-GOING  MERCHANT  VESSELS  NOT 
INCLUDED  UNDER  SCHEDULE  2  OF  3(C)  ' 

At  hearings  held  on  March  9,  1945  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  1425,  a  Bill 
"To  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  Government- 
owned  merchant  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes", 
apprehension  was  expressed  that  merchant  ves- 
sels might  be  sold  to  the  French  Government  under 
the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Provisional  Government  of  France  regarding 
supplies  and  services  signed  at  Washington  on 
February  28,  1945,  generally  known  as  the  3(c) 
lend-lease  agreement,  on  terms  more  favorable  to 
the  purchaser  than  those  contemplated  for  sale 
to  citizen  purchasers  under  H.R.  1425.  Reference 
was  had  in  this  connection  to  the  item  of  140 
million  dollars  for  "merchant  marines"  in  sched- 
ule 2  of  the  joint  statement  to  the  3(c)  lend-lease 
agreement.^ 

Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Honor- 
able Schuyler  Otis  Bland,  on  March  12,  1945,  a 
letter  stating,  in  part,  that : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  ship-disposal  legisla- 
tion is  now  under  consideration  by  Congress,  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  have  agreed  with  M.  Monnet,  Spe- 
cial Envoy  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
France,  that  there  will  be  no  transfer  of  title  of 
ocean-going  merchant  vessels  under  the  terms  of 
the  3(c)  lend-lease  agreement.  If  at  some  subse- 
quent time  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  trans- 
fer of  vessels  to  France  or  to  any  other  foreign 
government,  the  provisions  of  such  legislation  as 
may  exist  bearing  on  the  subject  will  be  followed." 


'  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1SM5,  p. 


•Based  on  section  3(c)  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  Mar. 
11, 1941,  55  Stat.  31. 
•  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4, 1945,  p.  365. 
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Anglo-American  Cooperation 
For  Expansion  of  World  Trade 


(Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

Even  the  most  self-confident  crystal  gazer 
would  hesitate  to  predict  developments  for  the 
next  few  decades  in  most  fields  of  economic  life. 
Yet  in  one  field  a  prophecy  may  be  made  with  some 
assurance :  If  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
follow  the  same  general  policy  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national trading  methods,  their  action  will  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  international  trading  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  basis  for  this  belief  is  found 
in  the  role  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  world  trade. 

The  figures  of  world  trade  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  outbreak  of  this  war  give  some 
indication  of  the  importance  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  international  trade.  The 
United  States  had  the  largest  export  trade,  Great 
Britain  the  largest  import  trade.  Between  them 
they  accounted  for  nearly  25  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports and  nearly  30  percent  of  the  imports  of  the 
world.  In  1937  over  40  percent  of  the  wool  that 
moved  in  international  trade,  over  25  percent  of 
the  hides,  nearly  55  percent  of  the  rubber,  and  60 
percent  of  the  sugar  was  imported  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Tlie  role  that  these 
countries  have  played  and  will  play  in  the  pattern 
of  international  trade  is  even  greater  than  the  bare 
statistics  would  indicate,  because  the  smaller  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  including  the  British  Domin- 
ions, will  in  such  questions  as  import  controls,  ex- 
change control,  and  commercial  treaties  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  policies  followed  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 


Made  at  a  meeting  on  Anglo-American  trade  relations, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Marketing  Association  in  co- 
operation with  the  Institute  of  World  Economics,  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  20,  1945.  Mr.  Fetter  is  Ad- 
viser on  Lend-Lease  Matters  in  the  Division  of  Lend-Lease 
and  Surplus  War  Property  Affairs,  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy,  Department  of  State.  Mr.  Fetter 
was  Adviser  on  British  Commonwealth  Financial  Affairs 
in  the  former  Division  of  Financial  and  Monetary  Affairs. 


Remarks  by  FRANK   WHITSON   FETTER' 

people  are  looking  forward  to  a  post-war  era  of 
jjeace,  prosperity,  and  rising  living  standards. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  in  both  countries 
that  there  should  be  an  expanding  world  trade. 
If  this  is  the  feeling  in  both  countries,  and  if  both 
are  looking  toward  the  same  goal,  one  might  ask 
why  one  stresses  the  need  for  Anglo-American  co- 
operation. Yet,  even  when  people  seek  the  same 
goal,  a  difference  of  opinion  over  paths  may  some- 
times be  as  great  a  cause  of  friction  as  would  a 
difference  over  the  goals  themselves. 

The  American  and  British  peoples  have  a  some- 
what different  attitude  toward  international 
trade,  a  difference  that  has  its  roots  deep  both  in 
the  geography  and  in  the  history  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Foreign  trade  has  always  played  a  far  more 
important  role  in  the  economic  life  of  Great  Brit- 
ain than  in  that  of  the  United  States.  Only  by 
a  large  exchange  of  the  products  of  its  industry 
for  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  of  other  coun- 
tries can  Great  Britain  maintain  its  present  pop- 
ulation at  a  high  living  standard,  and  only  by 
such  an  exchange  can  it  be  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  modern  Britain  except  as  a  great  trader. 
Every  inhabitant  of  that  tight  little  island  knows 
that  a  substantial  part  of  what  he  eats  and  drinks, 
of  what  he  wears,  of  what  shelters  him,  must  come 
from  abroad.  He  knows  that  to  pay  for  these 
goods  Britain  must  export.  To  the  British,  ex- 
ports are  potential  imports  of  cotton,  of  oil,  of 
meat,  of  wool,  of  apples,  of  hides,  of  tobacco,  and 
even  of  American  movies  and  some  types  of 
American  machinery.  That  Britain  must  import, 
and  that  exports  are  but  a  means  to  imports,  are 
first  principles  to  the  British,  and  they  go  far  to 
explain  present  attitudes  in  Great  Britain  on  trade 
problems. 

For  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  before 
1932  Britain  had  virtual  free  trade,  conducted  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  with  no  exchange  controls, 
no  clearing  agreements,  and  imperial  preference 
of  only  a  very  limited  type.    For  some  years  be- 
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fore  1932  many  lines  of  British  business  had  been 
finding  increasingly  severe  competition  abroad,  not 
only  from  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Japan,  but  also  from  local  pro- 
duction in  many  countries,  including  the  British 
Dominions  and  India,  that  previously  had  depend- 
ed almost  entirely  on  imported  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Many  British  exporters,  faced  with  this 
competition,  looked  wistfully  at  the  British  trade 
relations  with  a  number  of  countries  where  Britain 
was  buying  much  more  than  she  was  selling.  They 
pointed  out  the  expansion  in  exports  that  would 
take  place  if  these  countries  could  be  persuaded  to 
buy  more  British  goods  as  a  condition  of  main- 
taining their  own  export  markets  in  Great  Britain. 
British  commercial  policy  in  the  1930's  involved 
the  use  of  trade  agreements — ^both  the  Ottawa 
agreements  and  agreements  with  non-British  coim- 
tries — as  a  means  of  expanding  British  exports, 
but  the  movement  never  crystallized  into  a  general 
acceptance  of  bilateralism.  The  sterling  area  in 
the  1930's  was  simply  a  group  of  countries  that  kept 
a  large  part  of  their  monetary  reserves  in  London, 
or  maintained  their  currencies  at  a  par  with  ster- 
ling, and  only  in  1940  did  it  take  on  its  present  legal 
significance  of  an  area  that  maintains  a  rigid  ex- 
change control  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world 

The  war  brought  to  Britain  rigid  trade  and 
exchange  controls.  When  this  war  is  over  Brit- 
ain will  have  to  decide  the  basis  on  which  she  will 
carry  on  her  peacetime  foreign  trade.  Will  she 
as  rapidly  as  possible  get  rid  of  exchange  control 
and  return  to  a  system  of  multilateral  trade  on  a 
world-wide  basis  and  move  away  from  imperial 
preference?  Or  will  she  perpetuate  the  sterling 
area,  maintain  strict  controls  as  against  the  rest 
of  the  world,  make  bilateral  agreements  with  non- 
British  countries,  and  expand  the  scope  of  impe- 
rial preference  ?  There  is  some  diflference  of  opin- 
ion within  England  as  to  the  line  that  post-war 
policy  should  take.  In  accordance  with  the  best 
British  tradition  there  has  been  a  pragmatic  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  this  de- 
bate: They  realize  that  not  pure  logic  alone,  but 
the  course  of  world-trade  policy,  and  in  particular 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States,  will 
influence  greatly  the  final  decision  on  British  in- 
ternational trade  policy. 

To  the  United  States  foreign  trade  has  never 
held  the  importance  that  it  has  to  Great  Britain. 
We  had  rich  resources  to  develop  after  the  Civil 


War,  and  for  many  decades  our  primary  concern 
in  foreign  trade  policy— a  concern  that  at  times 
was  short-sighted  in  the  exaggerated  form  that  it 
took — was  to  see  that  foreign  imports  did  not 
interfere  with  our  industrialization.  Except  to 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  of  the  South,  and 
the  grain  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  foreign 
trade  seemed  of  little  importance  to  most  Ameri- 
cans. With  the  industrial  growth  of  America, 
and  with  its  rise  as  a  world  power,  many  more 
Americans  have  come  to  believe  that  foreign  trade 
is  important  to  the  United  States.  But  too  often 
Americans  have  thought  of  trade  only  in  terms 
of  exports,  with  imports,  if  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture at  all,  simply  a  necessary  evil  that  we  had  to 
put  up  with.  Fortunately,  that  thinking  is  chang- 
ing. We  are  realizing  not  only  the  importance  of 
exports  to  a  prosperous  and  fully  employed  Amer- 
ica, but  also  the  importance  of  imports  as  a  means 
of  paying  for  exports,  and  also  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling Americans  to  enjoy  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  that  come  from  a  large  and  varied  import 
trade.  That  is  shown  by  the  continued  support 
that  the  trade-agreements  program  has  received — 
a  support  which  extends  across  party  lines— and 
in  the  achievements  under  that  progi-am,  before 
war  came  to  the  world  in  1939,  in  bringing  about  a 
reduction  of  trade  restrictions  both  here  and 
abroad. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  a  principle  that  was  for- 
mally adopted  as  part  of  American  commercial 
policy  in  the  Republican  administrations  of  the 
1920's  but  was  reemphasized  by  Secretary  Hull, 
was  non-discriminatory  treatment  of  the  products 
of  all  nations  in  foreign  trade.  We  granted  equal 
treatment  to  the  products  of  all  countries,  and  we 
expected  other  countries  to  give  our  trade  as  good 
treatment  as  our  competitors  received.  A  feature 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  that  appealed 
to  the  American  public,  and  that  did  much  to  win 
support  of  Americans  interested  in  export  mar- 
kets, was  this  emphasis  on  non-discriminatoiy 
treatment.  Yet  the  American  emphasis  on  non- 
discriminatory treatment  was  in  the  1920*s  and 
early  1930's  a  cause  of  friction  in  the  economic 
field  between  this  country  and  other  countries. 
The  reason  why  this  was  so  in  the  years  before 
the  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  that 
when  non-discrimination  was  accompanied  by  high 
tariffs,  it  was  indeed  cold  comfort  to  the  many 
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countries  that  protested  against  new  duties  that 
cut  into  long-established  trades  to  be  told  that 
this  vras  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis — that  the 
practically  prohibitive  duties  applied  equally  to 
all  countries.  With  understandable  realism  many 
a  foreigner  between  1922  and  1934  suggested  that 
discrimination  which  allowed  a  country  to  trade 
was  preferable  to  non-discrimination  which  kept  it 
from  trading.  The  trade  agreements  did  much  to 
correct  this  situation,  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  if  our  policy  of  non-discrimination  is  to  have 
the  sound  basis  of  an  expanding  trade. 

The  wartime  exchange  controls  and  import  con- 
trols of  Great  Britain,  and  similar  controls 
throughout  the  whole  sterling  area,  have  been  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  conserving  the  limited  supplies 
of  gold  and  dollar  exchange.  These  controls  have 
in  some  instances  hit  hard  on  the  toes  of  American 
business.  Many  persons  in  Great  Britain  feel  that 
only  by  continuing  such  controls,  and  by  exploit- 
ing to  the  full  the  bargaining  power  inherent  in 
the  great  potential  imports  of  Great  Britain — a 
bargaining  power  of  tremendous  potential  in  the 
case  of  many  food-  and  raw-material-producing 
countries  for  whose  products  Britain  has  been  the 
principal  market — will  Britain  after  six  years  or 
more  of  war  be  able  to  develop  a  sufficient  volume 
of  exports  to  meet  her  impoi't  needs.  They  see 
the  one  hope  of  British  trade  in  perpetuating  and 
consolidating  the  wartime  sterling  area,  and  de- 
veloping a  trade  largely  independent  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  outside  the  sterling  area. 
Such  a  policy  would  mean  that  countries  that  enter 
into  bilateral  trading  relations  with  Britain  would 
divert  their  imports  to  Britain,  and  that  Britain 
would  divert  its  imports  to  those  countries.  Even 
the  threat  of  such  a  policy  stiffens  the  backs  of 
Americans.  This  is  a  game  that  two  can  play,  and 
the  natural  reaction  of  many  is  that  the  American 
answer  to  such  a  threat  should  be  higher  tariffs 
against  British  goods  and  perhaps  some  exclusive 
trading  arrangements  of  our  own.  This  in  turn 
would  strengthen  the  hand  of  those  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  favor  bilateralism,  and  in  both  coun- 
tries that  primitive  human  reaction,  "You  can't 
shove  me  around,"  could  easily  make  us  forget  the 
larger  common  interests  that  are  involved.  In 
brief,  strong  public  support  in  Great  Britain  for 
a  return  to  multilateral  trade  after  the  war  will 
depend  in  no  small  part  on  the  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States ;  backing  for  a  liberal  trade  policy 


in  the  United  States  will  be  much  easier  to  obtain 
if  the  trend  in  Britain  is  back  to  multilateral  trade. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  both  a  greater 
power  and  a  greater  freedom  of  action  in  this  mat- 
ter than  has  Great  Britain.  Our  gold  position 
and  our  international  economic  position  are 
stronger  than  Great  Britain's.  Foreign  trade  is 
not  the  life-and-death  matter  to  us  that  it  is  to 
Britain.  A  successful  British  bilateral  trade 
policy,  and  the  continuance  of  the  sterling  area  in 
its  present  form,  would  be  possible  only  because 
many  countries  of  the  world  not  only  do  the 
major  part  of  their  trade  with  Great  Britain,  but 
also  have  an  export  surplus  in  their  trade  with 
Great  Britain.  That  puts  them  in  a  position 
where  they  have  little  choice  open  to  them  but  to 
conform  to  a  bilateral  trade  policy,  if  Britain 
wishes  such  a  policy.  Greater  trade  opportunities 
for  the  rest  of  the  world  with  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  measures  not  only  to 
weaken  the  case  for  bilateralism  in  Great  Britain, 
but  to  lessen  the  possibility  that  other  countries 
will  wish  to  participate  in  bilateral  trading  ar- 
rangements with  Great  Britain.  That  is  why  it  is 
so  important  today  to  continue  and  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  American  trade-agreements  program. 

We  and  the  British  need  an  expanding  interna- 
tional trade.  We  both  look  forward  to  a  world  in 
which  the  finest  energies  of  men  can  be  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace,  and  in  which  modern  science, 
industry,  and  transportation  can  make  their  full 
contributions  to  rising  living  standards.  If  we 
can  follow  liberal  trade  policies,  based  on  multi- 
lateral exchange,  there  will  be  enough  trade  for 
all,  and  the  fears  here  and  in  Great  Britain  lest 
the  other  country  get  more  than  its  share  will 
largely  vanish  in  the  common  benefits  of  an  ex- 
panding trade. 

Death  of  Minister  of 
South  Africa 

Statement  by  ACTING  SECRETARY  GREW 

[Released  to  the  press  March  21] 

I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  death  of  The  Hon- 
orable Ealph  William  Close,  for  many  years  South 
African  Minister  to  the  United  States.  During 
his  11  years  in  Washington  he  represented  his  Gov- 
ernment with  distinction  and  made  a  multitude  of 
fi-iends,  who,  with  me,  have  been  deeply  grieved 
by  the  sad  news  of  his  death. 
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The  Concept  of  the  United  Nations 


Remarks  by  CARLTON  SAVAGE  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  March  20] 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  grim  necessity  produced 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  January  1, 1942. 
The  signature  of  this  historic  Declaration  by  rep- 
resentatives of  twenty-six  governments  brought 
the  United  Nations  formally  into  being.  At  that 
time  the  situation  of  these  nations  was  desperate. 
One  by  one  their  territories  had  been  overrun  by 
Axis  armies.  Furthermore,  Japan  had  just  en- 
tered the  war  with  a  treacherous  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  outlook  for  the  nations  arrayed 
against  the  Axis  was  dark  indeed.  It  was  realized 
that  this  is  a  war  for  survival  and  that  only  by 
being  united  could  these  nations  survive. 

In  the  United  Nations  Declaration  it  is  affirmed 
that  complete  victory  over  the  common  enemies  is 
essential  to  defend  life,  liberty,  independence,  and 
religious  freedom,  and  to  preserve  human  rights 
and  justice.  To  this  end  each  Government  pledges 
its  full  resources  in  the  war  and  agrees  not  to  make 
a  separate  armistice  or  peace.  But  this  is  not  all. 
In  the  Declaration  the  signatory  governments  sub- 
scribe to  the  common  program  of  purposes  and 
principles  embodied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
central  goal  of  which  is  the  establishment  of  a 
peace  "which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 
in  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  in  freedom 
from  fear  and  want". 

Thus,  from  the  beginning  the  aims  of  the  United 
Nations  have  been:  (1)  complete  victory  over  the 
common  enemies,  and  (2)  the  establislmient  of  fu- 
ture peace  and  security.  But  at  first  the  emphasis 
had  to  be  placed  on  winning  the  war.  It  was  im- 
mediately and  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
strangle-hold  of  the  Axis  powers  be  broken,  and 
all  energies  were  turned  in  that  direction. 

Slowly  but  steadily  the  number  of  United  Na- 
tions increased.  In  1942  four  states  entered  the 
war  against  the  Axis.    Mexico  took  its  stand  with 


"  Made  at  the  United  Nations  Club  in  Washington  on 
Mar.  20,  1945.  Mr.  Savage  is  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 


the  United  Nations  on  June  5.  Five  days  there- 
after the  late  President  Quezon  communicated 
the  adherence  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
to  the  Declaration,  stating  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  did  "not  intend  to  be  cowed  by  the 
armed  might  of  Japan".  During  July  the  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia,  the  first  state  to  regain  its  ter- 
ritory after  temporary  occupation  by  an  Axis 
aggressor,  announced  the  adherence  of  Ethiopia 
to  the  Declaration.  In  August  Brazil  entered  the 
war  against  Germany  and  Italy,  and  shortly  after- 
ward adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration. 

Meanwhile,  statesmen  in  several  of  the  United 
Nations  discussed  from  time  to  time  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  future  peace.  In  tliis 
country  Secretary  Hull  said  it  was  plain  that  some 
international  agency  must  be  created  which  could 
— by  force,  if  necessary — keep  the  peace  among 
nations  in  the  future.  The  Chinese  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  said  that  after 
this  war  there  must  be  established  a  league  to  en- 
force peace — an  international  organization  based 
upon  the  principle  of  a  threat  of  overwhelming 
power  to  prevent  aggressive  wars.  More  and  more 
attention  was  given  to  this  problem  as  time  went 
on  and  as  the  impressive  victories  of  the  United 
Nations  over  our  enemies  brought  a  little  closer 
the  day  of  peace. 

This  subject  was  considered  at  Moscow  in  Oc- 
tober 1943,  and  there  the  four  nations  bearing  the 
principal  burden  of  carrying  forward  the  battle 
against  the  Axis  issued  a  declaration  that  their 
united  action,  which  had  been  pledged  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  would  be  continued  for  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty. Furthermore,  they  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  general  peace  and  security 
organization,  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states. 

Immediately  after  the  Moscow  Conference  the 
leadei-s  of  these  United  Nations  assembled  at  Teh- 
ran and  Cairo  with  their  military  advisers.  At 
these  conferences  they  strengthened  the  collabora- 
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tion  of  the  four  nations  in  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  common  enemies.  At  the  same  time 
they  reaffirmed  the  determination  of  their  nations 
to  -work  together  in  the  peace  that  will  follow  the 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  increased  in 
number  and  developed  still  further  their  collabo- 
ration. During  1943  and  1944  three  general 
United  Nations  conferences  were  held :  Food  and 
Agriculture,  Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  and  Mone- 
tary and  Financial.  In  1944  representatives  of 
China,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  States  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  agreed 
upon  tentative  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  peace  and  security  organiza- 
tion open  to  membership  of  all  peace-loving  states 
and  bearing  the  title  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  Proposals  were  made  public  on  October  9 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be  com- 
pleted and  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion 
at  a  full  United  Nations  conference.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
throughout  the  world. 

At  Yalta  in  February  of  this  year  the  chiefs 
of  state  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States  met  with  their  political  and 
military  advisers  and  took  important  decisions  in 
furthering  United  Nations  collaboration.  They 
worked  out  plans  for  the  final  defeat  of  Germany 
and  for  the  occupation  and  control  of  that  coun- 
try. They  determined  upon  joint  assistance  to 
the  liberated  states.  They  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mon determination  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
in  the  peace  to  come  the  unity  of  purpose  and  of 
action  which  has  made  victory  possible  and  cer- 
tain for  the  United  Nations  in  this  war. 

It  was  agreed  at  Yalta  that  the  United  Nations 
should  assemble  in  San  Francisco  on  April  25  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  charter  for  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  along  the  lines  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals.  The  general  provisions 
of  these  Proposals  are  well  known :  The  purposes 
of  the  proposed  Organization  are  to  maintain  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,  develop  friendly 
relations  among  nations,  achieve  cooperation  in 
the  solution  of  international  economic,  social,  and 
other  humanitarian  problems,  and  promote  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms ;  the  members  of  the  Organization  shall  set- 
tle their  disputes  by  peaceful  means ;  the  Organi- 
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zation  is  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states  with 
membership  open  to  all  such  states.  Finally,  the 
international  Organization  is  to  be  given  power 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity. Secretary  Stettinius  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  are  based  squarely 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
of  the  United  Nations  Declaration. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  at  San 
Francisco  in  setting  up  an  international  peace 
and  security  organization.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  United  Nations  there  will  agree  upon  a  char- 
ter for  this  Organization.  It  can  be  anticipated 
that  the  provisions  agreed  upon  will  not  be  com- 
pletely acceptable  in  every  detail  to  every  nation 
concerned.  But  if  the  Organization  can  be 
launched,  a  great  step  forward  will  have  been 
taken.  Through  the  years  to  come  the  United 
Nations  can  perfect  and  develop  it. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  cannot  too  often  re- 
mind ourselves  that  to  construct  the  machinery  of 
peace  will  not  in  itself  preserve  peace.  Commander 
Stassen  has  well  said  that  we  must  look  upon 
the  San  Francisco  conference  as  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  win  a  beachhead  in  the  battle  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace;  that  the  beachhead  is  not  the 
final  goal,  but  only  the  jumping-off  place  for  the 
long,  hard  drive  toward  victory.  This  is  not  to 
minimize  in  any  way  the  work  to  be  done  at  San 
Francisco,  but  to  emphasize  that  it  is  only  the 
beginning. 

The  United  Nations  must  remain  united  and 
must  be  forever  vigilant  if  this  noble  enterprise 
is  to  be  successful.  Peace  and  security  cannot  be 
maintained  otherwise. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  present 
hostilities,  it  is  likely  that  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  make  every  efl^ort  necessary  to  maintain  peace, 
as  the  horrors  and  sufi'erings  of  the  present  war 
will  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  conscious- 
ness. However,  as  time  goes  on,  human  nature  is 
such  that  the  vigilance  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
may  be  lessened.  In  this  connection,  we  should 
ever  keep  before  us  the  lesson  of  the  1930's.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  lesson  has  ever  been  more 
vividly  expressed  than  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  New 
Zealand  newspaper  which  described  the  situation 
as  follows:  "The  1930's  were  the  most  amazing 
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years  in  modem  history.  They  were  the  years  in 
■which,  east  and  west  of  the  water,  great  nations 
watched  fascinated  and  unbelieving  the  open 
preparation  of  their  own  destruction.  So  vast 
was  wickedness,  so  bold  and  blatant,  that  peaceful 
millions  took  truth  for  nightmare  and  sought  ref- 
uge from  grim  reality  in  senseless  optimism." 

The  United  Nations  constitute  a  truly  remark- 
able coalition.  Born  when  our  national  existence — 
our  very  lives — were  at  stake,  these  nations  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  repulse  those  who 
would  destroy  us.  Thi'ough  it  all  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations  have  endured  suffering  to  an 
extent  never  before  experienced  in  all  human 
history. 

The  comradeship  and  friendship  forged  during 
this  common  ordeal  should  bind  us  together  for 
the  tremendous  tasks  ahead.  The  United  Nations, 
now  numbering  45,  vary  greatly  in  size,  in  race, 
in  cultural  and  political  background.  But  we  have 
an  overwhelming  common  aspiration  for  peace, 
freedom,  and  security.  We  have  learned  from  our 
experience  during  recent  years  that  the  only  way 
we  can  achieve  this  goal  is  to  work  together  to 
finish  this  war  and  to  insure  that  no  such  catastro- 
phe shall  again  blight  our  civilization.  The 
thought  of  the  innumerable  dead,  the  countless 
maimed,  the  incalculable  destruction,  and  the  wide- 
spread suffering  drives  us  on  in  an  inexorable 
determination  to  this  end. 

There  may  be  times  in  the  future  when  we  feel 
that  we  have  difficulty  in  working  together.  How- 
ever, we  should  ever  keep  in  mind  what  will  happen 
to  our  civilization  if  we  drift  apart  and  another 
war  results.  The  development  of  the  flying  bomb 
and  the  possibilities  of  other  new  weapons  serve  as 
an  ominous  warning  that  if  we  do  not  cooperate 
to  prevent  aggression  we  shall  surely  be  destroyed. 

We  of  the  United  Nations  cannot  too  often  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  war  is  by  no  means  over, 
that  there  remains  a  long  and  weary  struggle  ahead 
before  the  last  of  the  Axis  forces  have  laid  down 
their  arms.  Through  unity  and  effective  coopera- 
tion we  can  hasten  the  day  of  final  victory.  Thus 
also  we  can  more  surely  bring  about  a  lasting 
peace.  As  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  said 
during  the  blackest  days  of  the  war:  "United  we 
stand.  Divided  we  fall.  Divided,  the  dark  age 
i-eturns.  United,  we  can  save  and  guide  the 
world." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Visit  of  the  Governor  General 
Of  Canada 

His  Excellency  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl 
of  Athlone,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and 
H.R.H.  Princess  Alice  arrived  in  Washington  on 
March  22.  The  Governor  General  and  his  party 
were  formally  received  at  Union  Station  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  were  then  escorted  to 
the  White  House.  On  Friday,  March  23,  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  entertained  at  dinner  in 
honor  of  the  Governor  General  and  Princess  Alice. 
Before  leaving  Washington  on  March  24  for  Can- 
ada they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Grew. 


nOVDE— Continued  from  page  po. 
mower,  where  to  get  good  potato  seed,  and  how  to 
plant  it  for  the  best  results.  Internationally  we 
learn  skills  and  ways  of  doing  things  through  pro- 
grams of  industrial  training,  the  exchange  of  ex- 
perts, and  acquaintance  with  scientific  and  tech- 
nical literature.  After  such  service  to  one 
another  neighbors  stand  together  against  the 
trouble-maker. 

If  in  this  manner,  in  such  cultural  cooperation, 
the  peoples  of  the  world  will  create  a  good-neigh- 
borhood, the  police  organization  will  be  truly 
effective  but  need  seldom  be  summoned.  The 
youth  of  the  world  has  a  stake  in  cultural  coopera- 
tion between  nations  that  extends  even  beyond  the 
development  of  the  spirit  of  peace. 

These,  then,  are  the  things  the  members  of  my 
generation  would  say  to  the  youth  of  the  world. 
And,  in  passing,  a  word  of  envy.  In  spite  of  the 
sacrifices  you  are  making  in  the  war ;  whatever  the 
terrors  you  have  endured ;  in  terms  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  service  that  confront  you,  this  is  a 
time  when  "to  be  yoiuig  is  very  Heaven". 


^  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Appointment  of  Ofl&cers 

Philip  O.  Chalmers  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Brazilian  Affairs,  effective  February  24, 1945. 
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An  Economic  Policy  for  Peace 

Address  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ACHESON' 


[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

On  April  25  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  will  meet  here  in  San  Francisco  to  draft 
the  Cliarter  of  the  general  international  Organiza- 
tion for  security  and  peace. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  that  Charter. 
By  it  the  United  Nations  will  transform  their 
wartime  partnership,  the  partnership  that  won 
the  war,  into  an  enduring  institution  for  the  win- 
!  ning  of  the  peace.  That  institution  is  not  nar- 
rowly conceived.  It  will  include  organs  not  only 
for  military  power  and  political  adjustment  but 
for  justice,  economic  betterment,  and  humane 
work  of  every  kind.  It  will  do  this  because  se- 
curity and  peace  depend  on  the  broadest  practi- 
cable measures  of  cooperation. 

Collective  security  is  not  divisible.  People  and 
governments  cannot  expect  to  work  successfully 
together  in  political  and  military  affairs  if  they 
go  off  in  opposite  directions  in  the  other  matters 
where  their  interests  cross.  If  we  want  our  part- 
nership to  be  successful,  we  must  try  to  apply  it 
to  all  the  fields  in  which  governments  are  likely 
to  be  active. 

One  of  the  important  fields  in  which  govern- 
ments are  certain  to  take  an  interest  in  the  years 
ahead  is  commerce,  and  its  handmaid,  currency. 
I  We  believe  in  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  has  never  meant  that  we  have  no 
j  laws  at  all  upon  commercial  matters.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  gives  to  Congress 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  and  of  foreign 
coin;  and  Congress  has  passed  laws  on  both  sub- 
jects many  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Those  laws  obviously  have  effects  out- 
sidei  our  borders,  whether  we  want  them  to  or  not. 
They  cannot  be  considered  wisely  unless  those 
effects  are  borne  in  mind. 

Obviously  I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  tariff 
and  currency  laws  ought  to  be  written  solely  to 
please  foreign  countries.    We  will  write  them  in 
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the  end  to  please  ourselves.  But  we  ought  always 
to  think  of  our  whole  interest,  including  that  in 
security  and  peace  and  therefore  in  international 
collaboration.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that 
we  should  look  at  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals, 
the  trade-agreements  program,  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty,  tlie  pending  legislation  on  post-war  sale 
of  ships,  the  programs  of  export  subsidy  on  wheat 
and  cotton,  the  Chicago  proposals  on  civil  avia- 
tion, and  every  other  proposal  for  economic  ac- 
tion that  will  have  effects  abroad. 

The  true  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  not  opposed  to  those  of  foreign  comi- 
tries.  Our  relations  with  Great  Britain  are  a 
good  illustration.  Some  Americans,  and  some 
Englishmen  too,  speak  of  those  relations  as  if  the 
main  thing  were  the  competition  of  the  two  coun- 
tries for  business  in  South  America,  or  in  the  Near 
East,  or  in  China.  Undoubtedly  some  firms  in  the 
United  States  will  find  themselves  in  active  compe- 
tition with  British  firms,  just  as  they  will  with 
other  firms  in  the  United  States.  But  the  main 
fact  about  our  commercial  relations  with  Great 
Britain  is  that  Great  Britain  has  been  for  many 
years  either  our  largest  or  our  second  largest  peace- 
time customer,  and  that,  when  she  is  second,  Can- 
ada is  first.  Among  the  things  that  Britain  bought 
from  us  in  large  volume  before  the  war  and  would 
like  to  buy  again  were  cotton,  tobacco,  gasoline 
and  oil,  apples,  raisins,  prunes,  and  motion 
pictures. 

The  amount  of  these  things  and  other  things 
that  the  British  buy  from  us  after  the  war  will 
depend  chiefly  on  how  many  dollars  they  can  earn 
to  pay  for  them.  They  can  earn  dollars  chiefly 
by  selling  goods  and  services  abroad.  But  we  have 
not  been,  in  recent  years,  a  very  large  customer  for 
the  things  the  British  have  for  sale  abroad.  They 
have  to  earn  dollars  largely  by  selling,  for  instance, 
textiles  and  machinery  to  tropical  countries  who 
sell,  for  instance,  tea  and  cocoa  and  other  tropical 
products  to  us. 

Trade  is  not  as  simple  as  a  two-way  street.  In 
fact  it  has  to  be  about  an  eiglit-way  crossroads  to 
be  really  useful.    It  is  for  this  reason  that,  when 
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we  stiirt  to  stabilize  world  cuiTencies  so  that  trad- 
ing can  go  forward,  it  is  not  enough  to  stabilize  dol- 
lars and  pounds,  or  pooinds  and  francs,  or  francs 
and  kronor.  It  is  important  to  stabilize  all  cur- 
rencies in  relation  to  each  other.  That  is  why  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  is  not  simply  an  arrangement  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  or  between  Britain  and 
France,  or  betwoen  France  and  Norway.  That 
would  not  be  enough.  If  trade  is  to  go  forward, 
traders  in  any  country  must  be  able  to  deal  with 
their  customers  or  suppliers  in  any  other  country, 
and  therefore  every  currency  must  be  stabilized 
with  every  other.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
Bretton  "Woods  conference  was  attended  by  the 
monetary  experts  of  all  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  the  International  Monetary  Fund  which 
they  proposed  will  include  all  of  them. 

Since  trade  has  to  move  in  so  many  directions  it 
is  clear  that  it  can  be  interfered  with  by  unwise 
commercial  regulations  made  by  any  government. 
We  are  all  interested  in  each  other's  tariff  laws,  in 
the  ti-eatment  that  all  countries  give  such  subjects 
as  cartels,  and  in  the  quotas,  prohibitions,  and 
other  obstacles  to  trading  that  any  country  may  set 
up.  Neither  we  nor  any  other  country  can  give 
excessive  protection  to  domestic  producers  without 
doing  damage  to  the  complicated  network  of  inter- 
national exchange.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is 
vitally  important  to  reach  general  agreement, 
among  at  least  the  principal  trading  nations  of  the 
world,  as  to  the  commercial  policies  that  they  re- 
spectively apply.  Collective  security,  I  said  a 
while  ago,  is  not  divisible.  Neither  is  foreign 
trade. 

I  said  a  while  ago  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  commercial  matters  are  not  in 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  other  countries.  Tlie 
fact  is  that  what  we  need  from  them  agrees  very 
closely  with  what  they  need  from  us. 

We  want  them  to  be  prosperous,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  good  markets  for  our  products.  They 
want  us  to  be  prosperous,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  want  their  prosperity  to  be  as  stable  as 
possible,  in  order  that  shatp  declines  in  their 
orders  from  us  may  not  set  off  depression  here. 
They  want  our  prosperity  to  be  stable,  for  the 
same  reason. 

They  want  us  to  be  efficient  at  the  things  that 
we  do  best,  in  order  that  we  may  be  a  good  place 
to  buy  good  products  at  fair  prices.  We  want 
them  to  be  efficient  at  the  things  that  they  do  best, 


for  the  same  reason.  We  want  their  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  against  our  exports  to  be  low,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a  chance  to  sell  our  prod- 
ucts in  their  markets.  They  want  our  tariffs  to  be 
low,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  want  them  to  help  preserve  stability  in  the 
exchange  rates  so  that  our  people  can  do  business 
with  them  across  national  frontiers  without  tak- 
ing gamblers'  chances.  They  want  us  to  help  in 
the  same  job,  for  the  same  reason. 

We  want  them  to  join  with  us  in  making  inter- 
national investment  reasonably  safe,  so  that  capi- 
tal can  be  applied  to  undeveloped  resources,  pro- 
ductivity and  wealth  increased,  and  profits  made. 
They  want  our  help  in  the  same  effort. 

And  so  on  and  so  on.  The  truth  is  that  in 
economic  matters,  as  fully  as  in  peace,  the  real 
interests  of  peoples  run  in  parallel.  They  ought 
to  work  together,  and  they  can. 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  will.  It  is  not  always 
easy  for  some  special  group  or  interest  or  region 
to  forget  what  often  seems  the  immediate  main 
chance.  It  is  not  easy  in  this  countrj',  and  it  is 
not  easy  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  easy  always  to  bring  ourselves  to  see 
that  it  is  better  to  expand  the  general  prosperity, 
and  our  own  welfare  with  it,  than  to  fight  about 
the  minor  segments  of  an  economy  of  scarcity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  remember  that  the  first  test  of 
any  economic  program  should  be  whether  it  tends 
to  multiply  wealth  or  to  divide  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  that  what  looks  like  an 
immediate  advantage  may  destroy  a  larger  and 
more  permanent  prosperity.  It  is  not  easy,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  once  said,  to  train  oneself  to 
truly  national  views. 

We  shall  have  to  undergo  that  training,  and  so 
will  many  other  people,  if  we  really  mean  to  be  se- 
cure and  prosi^erous.  For  the  world  might  yet 
break  up  into  competing  economic  blocs,  as  the 
President  said  in  his  message  on  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposals.  But,  as  he  also  said  in  the  same 
message : 

"We  have  a  chance,  we  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  use  our  influence  in  favor  of  a  more  united 
and  cooperating  world.  Whether  we  do  so  will 
determine,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  the  kind 
of  lives  our  grandchildren  can  live."  ^ 

In  the  time  remaining,  I  wish  to  sketch  some  of 
the  main  economic  problems  confronting  us  and 
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the  rest  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  suggest  what 
seems  to  me  the  right  direction  for  our  policy  in 
respect  to  them. 

At  the  threshold  lie  financial  questions.  They 
lie  at  the  threshold,  because,  unless  the  nations 
agree — and  provide  the  means  for  keeping  their 
agreement — to  put  aside  the  devices  and  tricks  of 
monetary  warfare  whicli  they  learned  so  well  be- 
fore and  during  tliis  war,  there  is  little  chance  for 
world  recovery  tlirough  increased  production,  ex- 
panding trade,  and  better  living  standards.  With- 
out such  a  recovery  the  future  for  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  the  future  for  world  peace  is  dark 
indeed. 

Since  every  deal  between  businessmen  in  differ- 
ent countries  necessarily  involves  two  currencies, 
the  problem  is  necessai-ily  international.  The 
United  Nations'  answer  is  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  proposed  at  Bretton  Woods. 

I  discussed  the  Fund  at  some  length  this  noon 
before  the  Commonwealth  Club.^  The  main  ideas, 
in  briefest  outline,  are  quite  simple.  The  Fund 
consists  first  of  a  set  of  rules  by  which  the  member 
nations  each  agree  to  abide.  These  rules  provide 
for  stability,  non-discrimination,  and  so  on.  Then, 
to  enable  countries  to  keep  the  rules  they  have 
agreed  to,  there  is  a  fund  of  currencies  from  which 
each  country  with  its  own  money  may  buy  the 
money  of  other  countries  within  a  stated  Ibnit,  to 
meet  emergency  requirements.  There  is  provision 
also  for  continuous  consultation  and  exchange  of 
information. 

In  short,  what  the  Fund  comes  down  to  is  a 
practical  arrangement  by  which  the  United  Na- 
tions work  togetlier  to  maintain  the  free  use  of  their 
currencies  for  trade  purposes  at  stable  rates  and 
to  avoid  competitive  depreciation  and  other  forms 
of  financial  warfare.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  in 
tiie  economic  field  is  more  important  for  the 
future. 

The  other  great  problem  in  the  financial  field 
relates  to  international  investment.  Lending  and 
investment  will  be  critically  needed  in  the  early 
post-war  years  in  order  that  the  devastated  coun- 
tries may  have  the  wherewithal  to  buy  abroad  the 
tilings  they  need  to  reconstruct  their  countries,  in 
order  that  the  undeveloped  countries  may  be  able 
to  increase  their  productivity  and  wealth,  and  in 
order  that  the  countries  that  will  have  production 
goods  for  sale,  like  the  United  States,  may  find  a 


market.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  devastation  and 
confusion  following  the  war  make  many  of  the 
risks  too  great  for  private  lenders. 

Here  again  there  is  proposed  a  United  Nations 
institution,  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  which  will  investigate  the 
loans  and  spread  the  risks  and  permit  the  business 
to  go  forward.  Most  of  the  loans  it  supervises  will 
be  made  by  private  capital;  the  Bank  will  guar- 
antee them.  Others  it  will  make  itself.  Upon 
both  sorts  it  will  make  sure  that  the  project  is 
worthwhile,  that  the  charges  to  the  borrower  are 
moderate,  and  that  the  money  is  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  this  proposal  is  intelligent  and  useful. 
In  the  field  of  trade  itself  the  major  interna- 
tional problem  revolves  about  our  old  familiar 
friend,  the  tariff,  and  about  the  more  recent  de- 
vices— quotas,  prohibitions,  preference  systems, 
subsidies,  and  so  on — by  which  governments  seek 
to  force  exports,  prevent  imports,  and  solve  their 
business  problems  at  the  expense  of  foreigners. 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  place, 
that  nations  find  it  hard  to  make  a  choice  between 
cooperation  and  economic  warfare.  Protective 
sentiment  is  strong  in  every  country.  It  seems  so 
very  easy  to  exclude  competing  foreign  goods,  re- 
serve local  markets  for  local  producers,  and  dump 
surpluses  abroad. 

The  trouble  is  that  more  than  one  can  play  that 
game.  They  can,  and  have.  No  one,  I  hope,  wants 
to  repeat  what  happened  between  1920  and  1935. 

Eleven  years  ago,  in  1934,  this  country  took  the 
other  road.  By  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  we 
made  a  standing  offer  to  reduce  our  tariff  barriers 
upon  the  goods  of  any  country  which  would  do 
the  same  for  us.  The  Congress  has  renewed  that 
act  three  times  sinc«  1934,  and  I  hope  will  soon 
renew  it  once  again,  and  this  time  strengthen  it. 
Under  the  act,  in  the  years  since  1934,  we  have 
made  32  agreements  with  28  countries.  Each  one 
of  those  agreements  lowered  foreign  barriers 
against  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
lowered  United  States  tariff  rates  against  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  other  country  to  the  bargain,  guaran- 
teed each  country  against  discrimination  by  the 
other,  and  thus  permitted  private  trade  to  move 
more  freely  back  and  forth  between  them,  to  the 
benefit  of  both. 

To  be  fully  useful  under  present-day  conditions 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  needs  to  be  strength- 
ened at  one  important  point.    You  will  remember 
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that  as  passed  in  1934  the  act  authorized  reduc- 
tions in  our  tariff  up  to  50  percent  of  each  rate  as 
it  then  stood.  In  the  last  11  j'ears  a  good  many 
of  those  reductions  have  been  made,  always  in 
response  to  corresponding  reductions  in  foreign 
barriers  against  our  exports.  Those  rates  of  course 
cannot  be  reduced  again.  Other  rates  have  been 
reduced  less  than  the  full  authorized  50  percent, 
so  that  in  them  some  authority  and  bargaining 
power  remains.  On  others  no  reductions  have  been 
made  at  all. 

In  dealing  with  each  country  we  have  of  course, 
in  order  to  use  our  bargaining  power  to  best  ad- 
vantage, dealt  with  commodities  which  that  coun- 
try had  for  sale.  The  result  of  operations  up  to 
date  therefore  is  that  the  original  1934  authority 
is  pretty  well  used  up  as  it  affects  some  of  our 
best  friends  and  best  customers.  For  example, 
we  could  not  make  much  of  an  offer  either  to  Great 
Britain  or  to  Canada  under  the  act  as  it  now 
stands,  because  most  of  the  authorized  reductions 
on  things  that  they  sell  us  in  large  volume  have 
already  been  made.  The  same  thing  is  true,  less 
strikingly,  as  to  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  most  of  the  American 
republics.  The  commodities  on  which  a  really 
attractive  offer  could  be  made  under  the  present 
law  are  those  of  interest  to  countries  with  whom 
we  have  never  in  the  past  been  able  to  negotiate 
a  trade  agreement.  The  situation  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  date.  Whatever  anyone  may  think 
of  the  tariff  rates  of  1934,  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that  a  great  many  things  have  happened 
since  that  year.  We  need  a  new  scope  to  meet 
new  conditions. 

The  suggestion  made  in  Congress  therefore,  and 
embodied  in  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced, 
is  that  the  50  percent  limit  be  applied,  not  to  the 
old  rates  of  1934,  but  to  the  present  rates  of  1945. 
If  that  is  done,  we  shall  be  able  to  start  off  from  a 
new  basis  and  to  make  the  same  kind  of  an  offer 
to  all  our  present  fighting  Allies  and  good  friends. 

The  policy  which  our  interest  dictates  is,  I 
think,  clear.  We  have  goods  to  sell  abroad,  and 
we  want  our  loans  repaid.  Both  will  depend  on 
foreigners'  supplies  of  dollars,  and  that  depends 
on  what  we  buy  from  them.  We  should  continue 
steady  pressure  for  reduction  of  all  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment-created obstacles  to  trade,  and  for  re- 
moval of  discriminations.  We  should  do  this 
through  a  strengthened  Trade  Agreements  Act, 


by  negotiations  under  it,  and  by  any  other  method 
of  international  negotiation  that  promises  to  get. 
results.  We  must  enlist  as  many  countries  in  the 
effort  as  we  can. 

But  even  large  reduction  of  all  government- 
created  barriers  to  trade  will  not  solve  all  our 
problems.  There  are  also  private  barriers,  cre- 
ated by  cartels  and  combinations.  Here  our  law 
at  present  differs  from  the  law  of  several  foreign 
countries,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Euro{3e. 
We  must  try  to  bring  about  agreement — an  agree- 
ment which  will  open  up  trade  channels  and  let 
trade  develop  as  it  should. 

There  are  some  international  trade  problems  for 
which  reducing  government  and  private  barriers 
will  not  be  an  adequate  solution.  Some  commodi- 
ties have  been  produced  in  such  great  quantity 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  likely  peacetime 
market  can  absorb  them  at  fair  prices.  Some  of 
these  commodities  are  the  chief  source  of  liveli- 
hood of  many  people  in  great  regions. 

Cotton  means  the  South  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  also  means  Brazil,  Peru,  India,  and  Egj'pt. 
Wool  means  our  West,  but  it  also  means  Australia. 
Wheat  means  the  United  States,  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Nitrates 
mean  Chile  and  the  synthetic  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Copper  again  means  Chile,  and  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  and  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 
And  so  on  and  so  on.  When  a  depression  strikes 
one  of  these  great  commodities,  whole  regions  are 
in  trouble,  and  the  finances  of  great  countries  with 
them.  We  all  remember  well  enough  what  hap- 
pened to  wheat  farmers  in  this  country  after  the 
last  war,  and  to  many  other  kinds  of  farmers  after 
1929. 

Governments  are  sure  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
commodities.  They  may  either  go  it  alone  or  try 
to  do  something  together.  If  they  go  it  alone,  by 
the  route  of  support  prices,  export  subsidies,  and 
so  on,  they  will  lose  their  friends  and  probably  in- 
crease the  surplus  and  the  trouble.  The  only  real 
hope  lies  in  acting  together,  by  agreement.  In 
those  agreements  they  should  remember  that  con- 
sumers' rights  are  as  important  as  producers',  that 
it  is  better  to  expand  demand  whenever  possible 
than  to  restrict  supply,  and  that  whatever  regula- 
tion is  imposed  should  give  incentives  to  high-cost 
producers  to  shift  to  something  where  the  oppor- 
tunities are  better,  so  that  in  the  end  supply  may 
be  drawn  from  the  best  sources.     The  problems  of 
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commodities  are  not  insuperably  difficult  if  we 
i  tackle  them  together. 

Finally  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  shipping 
and  the  air. 

In  both  these  fields  there  are  people  who  say 
that  the  United  States  is  strong  enough  to  act 
alone,  and  ought  to  do  so.  We  will  have,  these 
people  say,  when  the  war  ends  much  the  largest 
merchant  fleet  in  the  world,  and  very  much  the 
largest  national  supply  of  transport  aircraft, 
trained  ground  crews  and  flight  crews,  know-how 
and  experience.  Wliy  don't  we  simply  hang  on  to 
what  we  have  and  go  ahead  from  there? 

Let  me  take  shipping  first.  Suppose  we  decline 
to  sell  any  of  our  more  modern  tyjDes  of  merchant 
ships  to  foreigners.  The  first  result  is  that  some 
of  our  best  friends  abroad,  Norway,  for  instance, 
whose  national  income  depends  very  heavily  on 
shipping  earnings  and  whose  fleets  have  been  ter- 
ribly battered  by  the  war,  are  condemned  to  a 
long  period  of  slow  recovery. 

The  second  result  is  that  instead  of  buying  ships 
from  us  they  will  build  new  ships  themselves. 
The  result  of  that  is  to  add  further  to  the  surplus, 
and  the  result  of  that  is  to  postpone  again  the 
day  when  the  great  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
United  States  can  be  profitably  employed  in  peace- 
time building. 

How  much  more  sensible  to  sell  some  of  our 
ships  at  reasonable  prices  to  our  friends  abioad, 
so  that  they  can  start  quickly  on  their  national 
recovery,  existing  ships  can  be  kept  working,  the 
total  number  may  remain  in  bounds,  and  our  ship- 
yards can  look  forward  to  peacetime  business. 

In  the  air  the  case  for  international  cooperation 
is  even  more  compelling.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  made  a  very  interesting  map.  It  sets 
out  international  air  routes  which  CAB  tenta- 
tively has  concluded  would  be  desirable  for  post- 
war operations  by  air  carriers.  Consent  of  the 
countries  which  those  routes  traverse,  of  course,  is 
necessary  to  create  them.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  countries  whose  consent  would  not  be  neces- 
sary are  very  few  indeed,  and  very  small.  Yet  if 
anything  is  clear  it  is  that  every  country  has  a 
right,  if  it  desires,  to  exclude  foreign  aircraft 
from  its  skies.  How  would  we  react,  for  instance, 
quite  aside  from  the  war,  if  a  foreign  airline 
started  operating  into  San  Francisco  Bay  without 
asking  our  permission? 

Without   international   agreement   on    a   wide 


front  post-war  civil  aviation  outside  our  own  fron- 
tiers is  simply  not  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Civil  Aviation  Conference  met  last  fall 
in  Chicago.  You  know  of  the  results  reached  at 
that  Conference.  First  there  was  drawn  up  a 
convention  creating  a  permanent  international 
aviation  organization.^  This  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Then  there  was  an  interim 
agreement  creating  a  tempoi'ary  body  to  act  until 
the  nations  could  pass  upon  the  permanent  body. 
Finally,  there  were  the  Two  Freedoms  agreement 
and  the  Five  Freedoms  agreement. 

A  great  deal  of  technical  material  was  consid- 
ered at  the  Conference,  and  a  large  area  of  uni- 
formity in  technical  m.atters  worked  out,  which 
will  help  make  international  flying  safe  and  prac- 
tical after  the  war.  But  for  those  of  us  who  are 
not  air  experts  the  most  interesting  results  of 
the  Conference  are  the  Two  Freedoms  and  the 
Five  Freedoms  agreements. 

You  remember  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  every 
country  has  the  right  in  international  law  to 
control  the  use  of  the  sky  above  its  territory.  Ob- 
viously if  countries  used  that  right  to  exclude  for- 
eign aircraft  international  flying  could  not  occur 
at  all.  Accordingly  the  problem  at  Chicago  was 
to  work  out  a  fair  basis  on  which  nations  could 
grant  each  other  reciprocal  rights,  without  mak- 
ing them  the  subject  of  discrimination,  power 
politics,  or  monopoly.  These  two  short  agree- 
ments are  the  answer. 

By  the  Two  Freedoms  agreement  the  countries 
that  join  will  grant  to  each  other: 

First:  Freedom  for  the  peaceful  flight  of  com- 
mercial aircraft  without  landmg ; 

Second:  Freedom  for  such  aircraft  to  land  at 
designated  ports  for  the  purpose  of  refueling  and 
overhaul,  but  not  to  take  on  or  discharge  traffic. 

By  the  Five  Freedoms  agi-eement  the  countries 
that  join  will  grant  to  each  other  these  same  two 
freedoms  plus  three  more,  that  is : 

Third:  Freedom  to  discharge  traffic  which  orig- 
inated in  the  plane's  home  country ; 

Fourth:  Freedom  to  take  on  traffic  destined  for 
the  plane's  home  country ; 

Fifth:  Freedom  to  carry  traffic  between  the  point 
of  landing  and  another  foreign  country. 


'  Bulletin  of  Dec.  31,  1944,  p.  S43,  and  Mar.  11,  1945, 
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Tlie  possible  s/'xth  freedom,  to  caiTy  trafiic  be- 
tween two  points  in  the  same  country,  is  not  gi-anted 
by  these  agreements  but  is  reserved  to  the  aircraft 
of  that  country,  like  the  coasting  trade  at  sea.  Of 
course  any  country  that  wanted  to  could  grant 
that  privilege  to  foreign  aii'craft,  but  the  agree- 
ment is  that  if  any  country  does  so  it  will  not 
discriminate,  but  make  the  privilege  available  to 
aircraft  of  any  other  member  coimtry  that  can 
use  it. 

These  proposals  have  already  had  a  hearty  wel- 
come both  from  countries  which  expect  to  have 
air-transport  lines  in  foreign  operation  after  the 
war  and  from  countries  whose  chief  interest  is  in 
having  services  available.  It  is  already  clear  that  a 
long  stride  has  been  made  toward  establishing  the 
essential  freedoms  of  the  air  and  toward  agreement 


on  the  peacetime  legal  basis  of  our  newest  and  one 
of  our  most  important  industries.  Civil  flying 
overseas  can  now  get  started  promptly  when  the 
shooting  stops.  We  and  a  large  group  of  other 
countries  have  learned  once  again  that  our  really 
fundamental  interests  are  not  served  by  trying  to 
go  it  alone  but  by  sitting  down  together  in  a  rea- 
sonable frame  of  mind  and  finding  the  ways  to 
compose  our  disagreements  and  promote  our  com- 
mon interest. 

The  greatest  eifort  of  all  to  do  that  will  begin 
in  San  Francisco  on  April  25.  Let  us  show  our 
fitness  for  leadership  in  that  effort  by  tackling  the 
tough  and  concrete  problems  of  money,  trade,  and 
transportation  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same 
method.  Let  us  show  beyond  doubt  that  what  we 
preach  in  San  Francisco  we  practice  everywhere. 


Request  for  Increase  in  Green-Coffee  Ceiling  Prices 

ACTION  TAKEN  BY  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  March  22] 

The  State  Department  announced  on  March  22 
that,  following  the  recent  request  of  14  coffee- 
producing  countries  of  this  hemisphere  for  an  in- 
crease in  gi-een-cotfee  ceiling  prices,  this  subject 
had  been  discussed  in  detail  with  the  other  agen- 
cies of  this  Government  concerned  with  food  dis- 
tribution and  price  control. 

The  coffee-producing  countries  concerned  have 
now  been  informed  that  this  Government  genu- 
inely regrets  that  it  is  not  possible  to  accede  to  the 
request  for  increased  prices.  There  are  printed 
below  copies  of  the  request  from  the  14  coffee- 
producing  countries  and  the  reply  of  the  Acting 
Seci'etary  of  State,  which  has  been  delivered  to 
the  embassies  of  the  14  countries  in  Washington. 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  Government's  inabil- 
ity to  raise  green-coffee  ceiling  prices  is  premised 
largely  upon  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
price  control  to  prevent  serious  inflation  in  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  inflation  throughout  the  Americas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  similar  considerations 
were  involved  when  the  petition  of  the  Inter- 
American  Coffee  Board  for  a  similar  increase  was 
denied  in  November  1944  by  the  Office  of  Price 


Administration  and  the  War  Food  Achninistra- 
tion — a  decision  which  was  reviewed  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Stabilization  on  December  19,  1944. 


]^Iexico,  D.  F. 
March  8,  1945. 
Excellency  : 

As  Your  Excellency  knows,  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  ap- 
proved a  resolution  with  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  war  measures  on  price  control.  In  our 
capacity  of  representatives  of  coffee  producmg 
countries  and  referring  to  the  above-mentioned 
resolution,  we  wish  to  express  the  following  to 
Your  Excellency: 

According  to  our  judgment,  which  faithfully 
represents  the  unanimous  opinion  in  our  respective 
countries  and  the  result  of  a  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  economy  of  coffee  production  and  present 
conditions  therein,  the  moment  has  come  in 
which,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  which  the 
said  resolution  acknowledges,  the  maximum  prices 
established  for  green  coffee  in  the  United  States 
should  be  changed,  because  said  prices  have  ceased 
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to  have  an  adequate  relation  with  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  because  their  maintenance  would  im- 
ply the  progressive  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  workers,  due  to  the  rise  which  is 
being  registered  in  the  price  of  necessaries  in  cof- 
fee producing  countries.     We  think,  moreover, 
that  the  application  of  the  prmciples  contained  in 
points  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  said  resolution  makes 
the  indicated  change  imperative,  to  seek  a  just 
balance  between  the  price  of  coffee  and  that  of 
manufactured  articles,  within  the  criterion  which 
!  the  United    States   has   applied   to  its   domestic 
agricultural  production. 
In  expressing  the  foregoing  concepts  to  Your 
■  Excellency,  with  the  most  earnest  desire  for  col- 
laboration, we  are  certain  that  the  good  offices  of 
j  Your  Excellency  will  be  decisive  for  the  beneficial 
1  change  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  affects  the  econ- 
omy of  our  countries  and  is  capable  of  provoking 
grave  disturbances  in  some  of  them. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
iterate to  Your  Excellency  the  assurances  of  our 
most  distinguished  consideration. 

Brazil  ;  Colombia  ;  Costa  Rica  ;  Cuba  ; 
Dominican  Eepublic;  Ecuador; 
El  Salvador  ;  Guatemala  ;  Haiti  ; 
Honduras;  Mexico;  Nicaragua; 
Peru;  Venezuela. 
His  Excellency 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Mexico,  D.  F. 


March  22,  1945. 

Sir: 

On  March  8,  1945,  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  coffee  producing  countries  at  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  addressed  a  memorandum  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  expressing  the  view  that  action  should 
be  taken  to  modify  the  maximum  prices  fixed  for 
green  coffee  in  the  United  States.  In  the  memo- 
randum reference  was  made  to  the  resolution  ap- 
proved by  Committee  V  of  the  Conference  con- 
cerning the  application  of  war  time  price  controls, 
which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Conference 
as  Resolution  XV. 

The  Secretary  gave  this  matter  his  immediate 
attention  upon  returning  to  Washington  and,  since 
he  is  temporarily  absent  from  the  Department,  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  the  memorandum. 


The  question  of  coffee  prices  has  been  discussed 
very  thoroughly  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  United  States  Government  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaming  whether,  in  the  light  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Resolution,  ceiling  prices  on  green  coffee 
may  be  increased. 

As  I  am  sure  you  will  recall,  a  petition  for  an 
increase  in  the  ceiling  price  of  coffee  was  presented 
to  this  Government  by  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Board  last  November.  On  that  occasion  the  peti- 
tion was  given  careful  consideration  by  the  appro- 
priate authorities,  and  was  finally  denied.  This 
decision  was  reviewed  and  confirmed  on  December 
19,  1944.  It  was  with  genuine  regret  that  this 
Government  found  it  impossible  to  accede  to  the 
petition  of  the  Inter- American  Coffee  Board. 

It  is  now  my  duty  regretfully  to  report  to  you 
that  this  Government  finds  it  equally  impossible  to 
accept  the  request  of  the  coffee  producing  countries 
expressed  in  the  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  In  this  connection  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  failure 
of  the  stabilization  program  in  this  country  would 
release  inflationary  forces  that  might  well  seriously 
imi^air  real  incomes  and  living  standards  in  the 
United  States  and,  eventually,  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Resolution  XV  approved  at  the  Mexico  City 
Conference  is,  generally,  a  reiteration  of  certain 
principles  in  respect  of  price  control  previously 
adopted,  specific  reference  being  made  to  Resolu- 
tion III  approved  at  the  Conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  to  the  fact  that  that  Resolution  urged 
the  establishment  by  all  of  the  American  Govern- 
ments of  appropriate  war  time  price  controls.  It 
is  the  view  of  this  Government  that  its  decision  not 
to  increase  the  maximum  prices  of  green  coffee  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  price  controls  that 
are  adequate  to  withstand  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures with  which  this  country  is  now  faced.  By 
adhering  steadfastly  to  the  purpose  of  resisting  to 
the  maximum  any  action  which  threatens  the  suc- 
cess of  price  control,  it  is  the  hope  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  it  may  be  successful  in  preventing  un- 
controlled inflation  in  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  attaimnent  of  the  same  ob- 
jective throughout  the  Americas. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Joseph  C.  Grew 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
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Sixth  Meeting  of  the  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission 


[Keleased  to  the  press  March  19] 

The  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission 
met  in  Washington  on  March  20  and  21. 

This  was  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Caribbean  Commission  since  its  establishment 
three  years  ago.  The  Commission  is  an  interna- 
tional advisory  body  created  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  and  strengthening  social  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  between  the  British  colonies 
and  the  United  States  possessions  and  bases  in 
the  area. 

Sir  Frank  Stockdale,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.E.,  Brit- 
ish cochairman,  arrived  in  Washington  from 
the  West  Indies  to  attend  the  meeting.  He  will 
next  proceed  to  London  to  assume  his  new  duties 
as  Adviser  on  Development  Planning  to  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  for  the  Colonies.  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  new  cochairman,  Sir  Jolin  Macpher- 
son,  K.C.M.G.,  now  British  resident  member  of 
the  Commission  and  head  of  the  British  Colonies 
Supply  Mission.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Taussig,  United 
States  cochairman,  presided  at  the  sessions. 

In  conjunction  with  the  full  Commission  meet- 
ing, the  Caribbean  Research  Council  convened  to 
plan  further  coordination  of  research  in  the  area. 
The  Research  Council,  an  auxiliary  group  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  people,  was  formed  in  1943  in 
order  to  promote  scientific,  technological,  social, 
and  economic  advancement  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  are  represented  on 
the  Council,  which  met  March  22  and  23. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  MEETING 


[Released  to  the  press  March  23] 

The  State  Department  announced  that  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  Ai^lo-American  Caribbean  Com- 
mission ended  on  March  23  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Taussig,  United  States  cochairman, 
who  presided,  and  Sir  Frank  Stockdale,  British 
cochairman,  announced  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  upon  the  Commission's  agenda 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Caribbean  Research 
Council  on  a  permanent  basis  with  headquarters 
in  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  Council,  an  advisory  group  to  the  Com- 
mission composed  of  scientific  and  technical  men, 
was  established  by  the  Commission  at  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  in  August 
1943  "with  a  view  to  encouraging  an  interchange 
of  experience,  imiDroved  use  of  resources  and  con- 
certed treatment  of  mutual  problems,  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  work". 

The  Council  has  been  operating  since  its  organi- 
zation under  a  provisional  committee;  it  has  now 
been  dissolved,  and  a  permanent  Council  has  been 


established.  With  a  membership  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  nor  less  than  seven,  the  Council  under 
its  new  organization  is  composed  of  at  least  one 
representative  of  the  five  Research  Committees 
into  which  it  is  divided.  The  five  fields  of  re- 
search covered  by  the  committees  ai'e :  ( 1 )  agri- 
culture, nutrition,  fisheries,  and  forestry ;  (2)  pub- 
lic health  and  medicine;  (3)  industrial  technol- 
ogy; (4)  building  and  engineering  technology; 
and  (5)  social  sciences. 

A  permanent  Central  Secretariat  will  be  located 
within  the  Caribbean  and  for  the  time  being  will 
operate  out  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Anglo- 
American    Caribbean    Commission    in    the    area. 

Significant  among  the  objectives  outlined  for 
this  research  body  is  that  the  Council  shall  sug- 
gest to  the  Commission  what  recommendations  it 
should  make  to  the  governments  concerned  for 
further  research  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Caribbean. 

Other  objectives  are  surveying  the  needs  of  the 
area,  determining  what  research  and  research  fa- 
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cilities  exist  in  the  area  and  how  research  can  be 
facilitated  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and  arranging 
for  prompt  dissemination  of  the  results  of  re- 
search. The  Council  will  also  recommend  to  the 
Commission  the  holding  of  meetings  of  scientific, 
specialist,  and  extension  workers. 

The  Commission,  in  continuing  its  program  for 
the  improvement  of  public  health,  recommended 
that  a  Congress  of  Medicine  should  be  held  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Research  Committee  on  Public 
Health  and  Medicine  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  formation  of  a  Caribbean  Association 
of  Public  Health  and  Medicine.  The  date  and 
agenda  for  such  a  congress  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  Caribbean  Research  Council  has  already 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  method  of  associating  the 
peoples  of  the  region  with  the  solution  of  their 
problems.  The  Council  has  arranged  for  the  ex- 
change of  visits  of  scientific  men  in  the  area,  for 
the  wider  dissemination  of  technical  and  scientific 
material,  and  for  the  collating  of  scientific  data. 
In  the  Land-Tenure  Symposium,  held  in  Puerto 
Rico  last  year,  it  approached  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  problems  of  the  region. 

Members  nominated  by  the  Commission  to  the 
new  Research  Committees  are: 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  Fisheries,  and 
Forestry 

Dr.  C.  E.  Chardon,  Director,  Institute  of  Tropical  Research, 
Puerto  Rico,  Chairman 

Mr.  K.  Bartlett,  Director,  Mayagilez  Experimental  Sta- 
tion, Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  R.  J.  Brooks,  Conservator  of  Forests,  Trinidad 

Dr.  H.  H.  Brown,  Director  of  Fisheries  Investigation  in 
the  British  West  Indies 

Dr.  E.  Englund,  Department  of  Agriculture,  United  States 

Mr.  O.  T.  Faulkner,  Principal  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  Trinidad 

Mr.  D.  C.  Ferguson,  Commissioner  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Jamaica 

Dr.  D.  S.  Fernandez,  Representative  for  the  Netherlands 

Dr.  P.  Morales  Otero,  Director,  Institute  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  Arturo  Roque,  Director  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Rio  I'iedras,  Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  S.  J.  Saint,  Director  of  Agriculture,  Barbados 

Mr.  A.  Upson,  Director  of  Forestry  Research  Institute, 
Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  A.  J.  Wakefield,  Inspector  General  of  Agriculture  of  the 
British  West  Indies 

Capt.  H.  V.  M.  Metivier,  O.B.E.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary 
OflScer  of  Trinidad 


Public  Health  and  Medicine 

Dr.  Pablo  Morales  Otero,  Director,  Institute  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Chairman 

Dr.  Guillermo  Arbona,  Chief,  Department  of  Hygiene, 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  J.  R.  Arends,  Port  Health  Officer,  Aruba,  Netherlands 
West  Indies 

Dr.  G.  Bevier,  Representative  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion 

Sir  Rupert  Briercliffe,  C.M.G.,  Medical  Adviser  to  Comp- 
troller for  Development  and  Welfare,  British  West 
Indies 

Dr.  P.  A.  Clearkin,  Bacteriologist  and  Pathologist,  British 


Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Dooling,  Office  of  Surgeon,  Caribbean 
Defense  Command 

Dr.  J.  D.  Pawan,  M.B.E.,  Government  Bacteriologist, 
Trinidad 

Dr.  R.  A.  Vonderlehr,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, Puerto  Rico 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wolff,  Bacteriologist  for  the  Government  of 
Surinam 

Industrial  Technology 

Mr.  J.  E.  Heesterman,  Consulting  Chemist,  Government  of 
Surinam,  Chairman 

Mr.  Smith  Bracewell,  Director  of  Geological  Surveys, 
British  Guiana 

Mr.  G.  O.  Chase,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Government 
of  British  Guiana 

Mr.  R.  Fernandez  Garcia,  Consulting  Chemist,  Puerto  Rico 
Development  Corporation 

Mr.  G.  Macduff,  Managing  Director  of  the  Jamaica  Public 
Service  Company,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Teodore  Moscoso,  Jr.,  Manager,  Puerto  Rico  Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Mr.  Gilbert  L.  Pace,  President  of  Virgin  Islands  Company 

Building  and  Engineering  Technology 

Mr.  P.  Martin  Cooper,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Jamaica, 
Chairman 

Mr.  Gerald  O.  Case,  Consulting  Engineer  to  Government 
of  British  Guiana 

Mr.  Sergio  Cuevas,  Commission  of  the  Interior,  Puerto 
Rico 

Mr.  R.  Gardner-Medwin,  Town  Planning  Adviser  to  the 
Comptroller  for  Development  and  Welfare,  British 
West  Indies 

Mr.  Luis  M.  Guillermety,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  on  De- 
sign of  Public  Works,  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Antonio  Luchetti,  Director  of  Water  Resources  Au- 
thority, Puerto  Rico 

Col.  C.  B.  R.  Macdonald,  Engineering  Adviser  to  Comp- 
troller for  Development  and  Welfare,  British  West 
Indies 

Mr.  A.  H.  Nyland,  Civil  Engineer  and  Harbor  Expert  of 
Royal  Shell,  Curagao;  at  present  accredited  to  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  the  Government  of 
Surinam 
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Mr.  Rafael  Pico,  Chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Planning 

Board,  Puerto  Rico 
Mr.  C.  Roddam,  Water,  Sewerage,  and  Electrical  Engineer 

to  Comptroller  for  Development  and  Welfare,  British 

West  Indies 
Mr.  Emlllo  Serra,  Executive  Director  of  the  Puerto  Rico 

Housing  Authority,  Puerto  Rico 
Mr.  J.  J.  Van  Wouw,  Deputy  Director  of  Public  Works, 

Surinam 

Social  Sciences 

(Subcommittees  will  be  formed  from  the  following  panel) 

Santos  P.  Amadeo,  Puerto  Rico 

F.  C.  Benham,  Development  and  Welfare 

K.  W.  Blackburne,  Development  and  Welfare 

Roy  Bornn,  Director  of  Public  Welfare,  St.  Thomas 

Ismael  Rodriguee  Bou,  Puerto  Rico 


Miss  Edith  Clarke,  Jamaica 

Antonio  Colorado,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Rafael  Cordero,  Puerto  Rico 

D.  T.  M.  Glrvan,  Jamaica 

S.  A.  Hammond,  Development  and  Welfare 

Miss  Dora  Ibberson,  Trinidad 

A.  V.  G.  Lindon,  Development  and  Welfare 

Judge  Malone,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 

Arturo  Morales,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

J.  J.  Osuna,  Puerto  Rico 

R.  Patrick,  Trinidad 

Manuel  Perez,  Puerto  Rico 

Rafael  Pico,  Puerto  Rico 

Mrs.  Maria  Pintado  de  Rahn,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Jose  C.  Rosarlo,  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

C.  T.  Shepard,  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture 

T.  S.  Simey,  Development  and  Welfare 

Eric  Williams,  Caribbean  Research  Council 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Ambassador  of  Panama 


[Released  to  the  press  March  191 

The  translation  of  the  remarks  of  the  newly 
appointed  Atubassador  of  Panama,  Sefior  Don 
Samuel  Lewis,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  letters  of  credence,  March  19,  1945 
follows : 

Mr.  Presidkxt  :  I  have  the  high  honor  to  submit 
to  you  at  this  time  the  autograph  letters  by  which 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  accredits  me  as  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  my  country  near  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  letters  of  recall  of  my  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Enrique  A.  Jimfeez. 

My  country  and  yours,  Excellency,  are  bound 
together  by  tics  of  evident  common  interest,  and 
on  this  bond  more  than  any  other  depend,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  prosperity  of  international 
commerce  in  times  of  peace  and  the  defense  and 
security  of  this  continent  in  times  of  war. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  our  Governments 
have  cultivated  relations  which  have  always  been 
maintained  on  a  plane  of  true  friendship,  con- 
scious of  the  mandate  which  destiny  has  imposed 
upon  them  for  the  good  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions. 

That  friendship,  characteristic  of  our  relations, 
could  remain  unchanged  in  past  decades  because  of 
a  rigid  and  formal  concept  of  diplomacy,  but  it 


has  received  and  continues  to  receive  the  vitalizing 
and  fruitful  impulse  of  the  new  meaning  which 
you,  Excellency,  have  given  to  the  relations  be- 
tween peoples,  and  which  constitutes  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  harmonious  living  among  nations. 

The  good-neighbor  policy,  Excellency,  more 
than  a  particular  orientation  of  a  country  which 
is  great  and  just  in  its  foreign  relations,  is  in  its 
own  right  the  common  ideological  patrimony  of 
all  peace-loving  nations.  Panama  and  the  United 
States  of  America  are  among  these,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  on  the  basis  of  realities,  compre- 
hension, and  reciprocal  respect  they  can  face  the 
problems  which  arise  between  them  and  find  the 
solution. 

When  the  Government  of  President  de  la 
Guardia  entrusted  to  me  the  direction  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  my  country  (some  time  ago),  my 
actions  as  Minister  were  guided  by  the  profound 
conviction  that  fruitful  and  cordial  relations  can- 
not exist  unless  truth  and  frankness  govern  them 
and  dignity  and  right  serve  as  their  basis.  I  can 
state  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the  degree  of 
cordiality  which  the  relations  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States  of  America  have  reached 
reaffirms  and  strengthens  in  me  that  conviction, 
and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  honorable  mission  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  me  I  shall  devote  my  highest  endeavors  to  the 
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task  of  intensifying,  if  it  is  possible,  the  bonds  of 
friendship  happily  existing  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, doubly  united  by  continental  proximity  and 
by  the  prodigious  work  of  the  inter-oceanic  Canal. 
Excellency,  I  must,  furthermore,  by  the  special 
commission  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  transmit  to  you  his  cordial 
greeting  and  his  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  for 
your  personal  happiness. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Seiior 
Lewis  follows : 

Mr.  Ambassador  :  I  am  pleased  to  receive  from 
you  the  autograph  letters  by  which  His  Excel- 
lency the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 
accredits  you  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  your  country  near  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  accept  also  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Seiior  Don  Enrique  A. 
Jimenez,  whose  relations  with  the  officials  of  this 
Government  were  always  conducted  upon  a  most 
sincere  and  friendly  basis. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  the  cordial 
greetings  which  you  have  brought  to  me  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama.  I  shall  be  most  grateful  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  request  you  in  turn  to  convey  to  Seiior 


Don  Ricardo  Adolfo  de  la  Guardia  my  sincere 
best  wishes  for  his  personal  health  and  well-being 
and  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Panama. 

I  assure  you,  Excellency,  that  I  subscribe  whole- 
heartedly to  your  conunents  respecting  the  vital 
interests  which  unite  our  two  peoples  in  friendly 
accord,  in  carrying  out  the  mutual  obligations  in- 
volved in  our  joint  interest  in  the  Canal,  which 
will  be  as  important  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations 
during  the  peace  to  come  as  it  now  is  to  the  secu- 
rity and  defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

These  relations  are  characterized  by  the  devo- 
tion of  both  our  peoples  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  the  good-neighbor  policy. 
It  is  therefore  most  gratifying.  Excellency,  to  have 
heard  your  testimony  as  to  the  practical  achieve- 
ments of  the  good-neighbor  policy  in  the  relations 
between  our  two  Governments;  and,  like  you,  I 
believe  that  this  policy  should  be  regarded  as  a 
model  program  for  all  peace-loving  nations. 

In  enabling  j'ou  to  fulfil  the  important  mission 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  you  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  officials  will  be  happy  to  facilitate 
and  to  support  in  every  way  your  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  have 
always  existed  between  our  two  nations.  Thus 
the  many  substantial  benefits  which  should  accrue 
to  the  two  countries  through  their  continued  close 
cooperation  in  the  post-war  period  will  be  realized. 


Presentation  of  Letters  of  Credence  by  the  Minister  of  Syria 


[Released  to  the  press  March  18] 

The  remarks  of  the  newly  appointed  Minister  of 
Syria,  Dr.  Nazem  Al-Koudsi,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  presentation  of  his  letters  of  credence,  March 
19,  1945,  follow : 

Mr.  President:  It  is  for  me  a  unique  privilege 
and  high  honor  to  present  to  Your  Excellency  the 
letter  by  which  my  President  accredits  me  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near 
Your  Excellency  as  head  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  am  also  singularly  fortunate  and  proud  to  be 
delegated  to  convey  to  Your  Excellency  the  sincer- 
eet  wishes  of  my  President  for  Your  Excellency's 


happiness  and  for  the  continued  prosperity  and 
greatness  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  a  historic  day  in  the  life  of  my  country 
when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  recognized  the  independence  of  our  Re- 
public fully  and  unconditionally.  The  Syrian 
State,  which  is  part  of  the  great  Arabic-speaking 
nation,  has  struggled  long  and  hard  to  acquire  its 
independence.  In  winning  this  independence  and 
taking  its  place  among  the  recognized  states  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  helped  and  strengthened  by  the 
principles  of  international  justice  and  self-deter- 
mination which  have  been  proclaimed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Government  and  people. 
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I  myself  belong  to  a  generation  of  Syrian  Arabs 
which  was  awakened  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  international  justice  by 
the  proclamations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  war.  We  look  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  guardian  and  promoter 
of  these  principles.  We  have  been  inspired  by 
Your  Excellency's  leadership  in  furthering  these 
principles,  as  in  the  gi-eat  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Four  Freedoms,  and  in 
taking  all  possible  measures  to  apply  them  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  hard  days  of  war. 

May  I  also,  Mr.  President,  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  Government  and  people  of  Syria  for  the 
hospitality  which  thousands  of  my  compatriots 
have  found  in  your  country  and  with  your  gen- 
erous people.  The  reception  they  have  found  in 
this  marvelous  land,  with  its  tremendous  opportu- 
nities and  with  its  dominating  spirit  of  liberty  and 
equality,  has  been  another  of  the  many  factors 
which  have  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  Syrians 
and  all  Arabs  for  American  principles  and  life. 

In  undertaking  my  mission,  it  will  be  my  task  to 
deepen  this  admiration  which  the  Arab  State  of 
Syria  feels  for  these  principles  that  stand  at  the 
basis  of  American  life  and  thought.  In  this,  and 
in  all  other  ways,  I  shall  endeavor  to  strengthen 
the  relations  which  bind  our  two  nations  together. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  aim  foremost  in 
my  mind  that  I  bespeak  the  kind  assistance  and 
support  of  Your  Excellency  and  the  American 
Government  in  the  fulfilment  of  my  charge. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Al-Koudsi  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
accept  the  letters  accrediting  you  as  the  first  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Syrian  Republic  to  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  occasion  towards  which  both  our  countries 
have  looked  forward  for  many  years. 

You  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Minister,  not  only  by  the  thousands  of 
our  citizens  of  Sj'rian  origin  but  ali-o  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole,  who  cherish  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  international  collaboration  and 
recognize  in  your  coming  a  new  advance  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  these  goals. 

I  note  with  pride  Your  Excellency's  assertion 
that  your  countrymen  have  been  helped  and 
strengthened  by  the  principles  of  international 


justice  and  self-determination  proclaimed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Government  and  people 
and  that  they  look  to  the  United  States  as  a  guard- 
ian and  promoter  of  these  principles.  In  so  doing, 
the  Syrian  people  express  a  great  confidence  in 
the  American  people,  which  we  shall  constantly 
try  to  justify. 

To  you  personally,  Mr.  Minister,  I  extend  my 
most  cordial  welcome  to  Washington.  I  know 
that  as  an  elected  Deputy  you  ably  represented 
the  needs  of  your  people  to  your  Government.  I 
hold  high  hopes  for  your  success  in  your  present 
task  of  representing  your  Government  in  the 
United  States  and  strengthening  the  ties  which 
bind  our  two  countries.  This  venture  is  new  for 
you  and  for  your  country,  but  I  am  confident  that 
you  will  find  your  mission  facilitated  by  the  friend- 
ly encouragement  and  support  of  the  American 
people  and  their  Government  officials. 

In  receiving  the  good  wishes  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Syrian  Republic  so  kindly  sent  through 
you,  I  request  you  to  convey  to  President  Kouatli 
my  deep  appreciation  of  his  message  and  my  con- 
tinued hope,  on  behalf  of  the  American  people, 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  himself  and  of 
the  Syrian  people. 


^  THE  CONGRESS 


Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  To  Continue  the  Investigation  With  Respect 
to  Petroleum  Begun  Under  House  Resolution  200,  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress.  H.R.  Rept.  345,  79th  Cong.,  to  ac- 
company H.  Res.  187.     1  p. 

Amending  Section  28(c)  of  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924  in  Order  To  Bring  the  Definition  of  That  Term 
Current.  H.R.  Rept.  346,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R. 
390.     3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Authorizing  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization To  Study  the  Basic  Problems  .\ffecting  Post-War 
Immigration  and  Naturalization.  H.R.  Rept.  357,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Res.  52.    1  p. 

Relief  of  Settlers  on  the  International  Strip  at  Nogales, 
Ariz.  S.  Rept.  102,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  69.  32  pp. 
[Favorable  report.] 

Water  Treaty  With  Mexico :  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  First  Session,  en  Treaty  With 
Mexico  Relating  to  the  Utilization  of  the  Waters  of  Cer- 
tain Rivers.  Part  4,  February  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  1945. 
iii,  303  pp.  Part  5,  February  16,  17,  19,  20,  and  21,  1945. 
iii,  406  pp.     [Department  of  State,  1760-82.] 
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During  the  quarter  beginning  January  1,  1945, 
i  the  following  publications  have  been  released  by 
the  Department :  ^ 

2219.  Exchange  of  Official  Publications:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Afghanistan — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Kabul  February 
29,  1944 ;  effective  February  29,  1944.  Executive  Agree- 
ment Series  418.  17  pp.  100. 
i  2227.  Jurisdiction  Over  Prizes :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Australia,  and  Proclama- 
tion— Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Canberra  November  10,  1942  and  May  10,  1944. 
Executive  Agreement   Series  417.    8  pp.    50. 

2229.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1930.  vol.  I.  Ixxv,  564  pp.  $1.75 
( buckram ) . 

2230.  America's  Need  for  Understanding  China.  By  Hal- 
dore  Hanson^  Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation.  Far 
Eastern  Series  7.     16  pp.     50. 

2231.  Nominations  for  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  State :  Hearings  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  December  12,  1W4. 
20  pp.    50. 

2232.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals:  Address  by  Leo  Pas- 
volsky.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Conference  Series  61.     14  pp.     50. 

2233.  Supplement  to  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
vol.  XI,  no.  2S6A,  December  17,  1944.     40  pp.     100. 

2234.  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  By 
Eleanor  Lansing  Dulles,  Division  of  Financial  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs.  Commercial  Policy  Series  75.  30  pp. 
100. 

2235.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XI,  no.  2S7, 
December  24,  1944.     26  pp.     100.' 

2237.  Payment  for  Expropriated  Petroleum  Properties: 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Mexico,  and  Joint  Report — Agreement  effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Washington  September  25  and 
29,  1943.     Executive  Agreement  Series  419.     11  pp.     50. 

2238.  The  Department  of  State  BuUetin,  vol.  XI,  no.  288, 
December  31,  1944.     12  pp.  100. 

2239.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals.  Address  by  Joseph  C. 
Grew,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Con- 
ference Series  62.     18  pp.     50. 

2240.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  Guatemala: 
Agreement  and  Exchange  of  Notes  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Guatemala — Agreement  signed  at 
Guatemala  July  15, 1944 ;  effective  July  15, 1944  Execu- 
tive Agreement  Series  422.    8  pp.    5^. 


'  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 
'  Subscription,  $3.50  a  year. 


2241.  Diplomatic  List,  January  1945.  ii,  126  pp.  Sub- 
scription, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2242.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  5,  January  12,  1945,  to  Re- 
vision VIII  of  September  13,  1944.     73  pp.     Free. 

2243.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no. 

289,  January  7,  1945.     44  pp.     100. 

2244.  The  Administration  and  Structure  of  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. By  Hugh  Borton,  Division  of  Territorial 
Studies,  Department  of  State.  Far  Eastern  Series  8. 
19  pp.     100. 

2Zi5.  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State  (a  list 
cumulative  from  October  1, 1929).  January  1, 1945.  iii, 
32  pp.     Free. 

2246.  Establishment  of  Agricultural  Commission :  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Mex- 
ico— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Mexico 
January  6  and  27,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
421.    6  pp.    50. 

2247.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no. 

290,  January  14,  1945.    24  pp.    lOff. 

2248.  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Cooperation  With 
the  American  Republics,  December  1,  1944.  Inter- 
American  Series  25.     ii,  18  pp.     100. 

2249.  The  Livestock  of  China.  By  Ralph  W.  Phillips, 
Ray  G.  Johnson,  Raymond  T.  Moyer.  Far  Eastern 
Series  9.     vi,  174  pp.     300. 

2250.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  291, 
January  21,  1945.     43  pp.     100. 

2251.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Uruguay — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
October  1  and  November  1,  1943.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  423.     5  pp.     50. 

2252.  Temporary  Raising  of  Level  of  Lake  St.  Francis 
During  Low- Water  Periods:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  Continuing  in 
Effect  the  Agreement  of  November  10,  1941 — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  August  31  and 
September  7,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  424.  4 
pp.     50. 

2254.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Haiti — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  April  7, 
1942.     Executive  Agreement  Series  425.     5  pp.     50. 

2255.  Air  Transport  Services :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Denmark — Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Washington  December  16, 1944 ; 
effective  provisionally  January  1,  1945.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  430.     10  pp.     100. 

2256.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  292, 
January  28,  1945.    36  pp.     100. 

2257.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Documents  on  International  Or- 
ganization Together  With  Chart  and  Questions  and 
Answers  (Revised).    Conference  Series  60.    24  pp.    50. 
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2258.  The  Proclaimed  LUt  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals : 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  6,  February  9,  1&45,  to  Re- 
vision VIII  of  September  13,  1944.    80  pp.    Free. 

2259.  Tlie  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  293, 
February  4,  1945.     28  pp.     IOC. 

22G0.  Diplomatic  List,  February  1945.  il,  123  pp.  Sub- 
scription $2  a  year;  single  copy,  200. 

2261.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tvs-een  the  United  Stiites  of  America  and  Panama — 
Effected  by  e.xchange  of  notes  signed  at  Panama  Decem- 
ber 31,  1942  and  March  2,  1943.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  428.    6  pp.    5(f. 

2262.  Military  Service:  Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  China — Effected  by  exchanges  of 
notes  signed  at  Washington  November  6,  1943  and  May 
11  and  June  13,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  426. 
6  pp.     50. 

2263.  Air  Transport  Services:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Sweden — Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  at  Washington  December  16, 
1944 ;  effective  January  1,  1945.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  431.     10  pp.     50. 

2264.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Paraguay — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
May  18  and  22,  1942.  Executive  Agreement  Series  436. 
5  pp.     lOi. 

22<j5.  Rights  of  American  Nationals :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Syria— Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Damascus  September  7  and 
8.  1944.     Executive  Agreement  Series  434.     5  pp.     50. 

2266.  Rights  of  American  Nationals :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Lebanon — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Beirut  September  7  and  8, 
1944.     Executive  Agreement  Series  435.     5  pp.     50. 

2267.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no. 
294,  February  11,  1945.    34  pp.     100. 

2268.  Health  and  Sanitation  Program:  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Venezuela  Ex- 
tending With  Modifications  the  Agreement  of  February 
18,  1943— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Cara- 
cas June  28,  1944;  effective  July  1,  1944.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  427.     7  pp.     50. 

2269.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  295, 
February  IS,  1945.     60  pp.     100. 

2270.  What  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Peace  Plan  Means.  By 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State.  Con- 
ference Series  63.     13  pp.     50. 

2272.  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals: 
Revision  IX,  February  28,  1945,  Promulgated  Pursuant 
to  Proclamation  2497  of  the  President  of  July  17,  1941. 
371  pp.     Free. 

2273.  The  Depa'rtment  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no. 
296,  February  25,  1945.    48  pp.    100. 

2274.  Inter-American  Cooperative  Food  Production  Serv- 
ice: Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Peru  Extending  With  Modifications  the  Agreement 
of  May  19  and  20,  1943 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  at  Lima  August  8  and  October  10,  1944 ;  effective 
May  19,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  433.  9  pp. 
50. 


2275.  The  Department  of  State  BuUetin,  vol.  XII,  no.  297, 
March  4,  1945.     72  pp.     100. 

2276.  Aid  for  Defense  of  Iceland  ;  Agreement  and  Related 
Note  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ice- 
land— Agreement  signed  at  Washington  November  21, 
1941 ;  effective  November  21, 1941.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  429.    6  pp.    50. 

2277.  Air  Transport  Services :  Agreement  and  Related 
Notes  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Spain — 
Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Madrid  December  2,  1944;  effective  December  2,  1944. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  432.     15  pp.     50. 

227&  The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals : 
Cumulative  Supplement  No.  1,  March  9, 1945,  to  Eevision 
IX  of  February  28,  1945.     22  pp.     Free. 

2279.  Diplomatic  List,  March  1945.  il,  127  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, ,'52  a  year;  single  copy,  200. 

2283.  The  Positive  Approach  to  an  Enduring  Peace.  Ad- 
dress by  Henry  S.  VlUard,  Chief,  Division  of  African 
Affairs,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.    Conference  Series  65.    15  pp.    Free. 

2284.  Index  to  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XI, 
nos.  262-288,  July  2-December  31,  1944.     26  pp.     Free. 

2286.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XII,  no.  296, 
March  11,  1945.     38  pp.     100. 

Tbeaty  Semes 

987.  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences: 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  nf  America  and 
Other  American  Republics — Opened  fur  signature  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  at  Washington  Janu:iry  15,  1944; 
signed  for  the  United  States  of  America  January  15, 
1944 ;  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  September  8,  1944;  effective  November  30, 
1944.     31  pp.     100. 

The  Department  of  State  also  publishes  the  slip 
laws  and  Statutes  at  Large.  Laws  are  issued  in 
a  special  series  and  are  numbered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  signed.  Treaties  also  are  issued 
in  a  special  series  and  are  numbered  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  proclaimed.  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  French  translations,  prepared  by  the 
Department's  Central  Translating  Division,  have 
their  own  publication  numbers  running  consecu- 
tively from  1.  All  other  publications  of  the 
Department  since  October  1,  1920  are  numbered 
consecutively  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  sent 
to  press ;  in  addition,  some  of  them  are  subdivided 
into  series  according  to  general  subject. 

To  avoid  delay,  requests  for  publications  of  the 
Department  of  Stat«  should  be  addressed  direct 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  except  in 
the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department.    The  Superintendent 
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of  Documents  will  accept  deposits  against  -which 
'  the  cost  of  publications  ordered  may  be  charged 
and  will  notify  the  depositor  when  the  deposit  i? 
exhausted.  The  cost  to  depositors  of  a  complete 
set  of  the  publications  of  the  Department  for  a 
year  will  probably  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  $15. 
Ordei-s  may  be  placed,  however,  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  for  single  publications  or 
for  one  or  more  series. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  also  has,  for 
free  distribution,  the  following  price  lists  which 
may  be  of  interest:  Foreign  Kelations  of  the 
United  States ;  American  History  and  Biogi-aphy ; 
Laws;  Commerce  and  Manufactures;  Tariff;  Im- 


migration; Alaska  and  Hawaii;  Insular  Posses- 
sions ;  Political  Science ;  and  Maps.  A  list  of  pub- 
lications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  article  listed  below  will  be  found  In  the  March 
24  Issue  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication  en- 
titled Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"Post-War  Construction  Prospects  in  the  West  Indies", 
based  on  various  Foreign  Service  rejwrts  from  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti. 


